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PREFACE. 


AP4 


Tlie  object  of  this  work  is  to  describe  the  evolution  of  medicine  in 
rhihidelphia,  from  the  time  of  Jan  Petersen,  tlie  earliest  practitioner 
on  record,  to  the  present  day.  It  is,  as  all  history  mnst  necessarily  be, 
a  description  of  events  and  of  institutions,  and,  incidentally,  a  biograph- 
ical record  of  those  "\vho  have  been  most  prominent  in  both.  Estimates 
(of  the  character  of  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  appear  on  almost 
every  page,  and  comparisons  of  institutions,  have  been  sedulously 
avoided.  The  facts  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  the  true  office  of 
history  being,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon,  "to  represent  the  events 
themselves  ....  and  to  leave  the  observations  and  conclusions  there- 
upon to  the  liberty  and  faculty  of  every  man's  judgment." 

In  dealing  with  such  a  multiidicity  of  names,  dates  and  events,  mis- 
takes may  have  crept  in,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  supervision;  but, 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  many  errors  of  previous 
writers  have  been  corrected. 

A  work  of  this  sort  has  never  before  been  attempted.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  admirable  Early  History  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  late  Prof.  George  W.  Norris,  M.  D.,  but  this  was,  "for  the  most 
part,  written  in  1845,''  and  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
author's  death,  in  1875.  Chapters  of  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia 
have  been  written  by  others,  notably  by  the  late  Drs.  Joseph  Carson  and 
W.  S.  W.  Kuschenberger,  but  the  work  of  the  former  is  limited  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  the  College  of 
Physicians, 

The  authorship  of  this  history  is  compound.  The  materials  of  the 
lirst  live  chapters  were  collected  by  an  experienced  historian  in  the 
employ  of  the  publishers,  and  then  subjected  to  careful  editorial  revision. 
That  portion  of  Chapter  V  containing  the  history  of  the  Medico-Chirurg- 
ical  College  was  written  by  Dr.  James  M.  Anders.  The  chapter  on  the 
Public  Medical  Libraries  of  Philadelphia  was  ^^  ritten  bj^  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Dunglison;  that  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills: 
that  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Ai)pliances,  by  Dr.  Francis  R.  Packard; 
and  that  on  Medical  Literature  and  Journals,  by  the  editor.  The  His- 
tory of  the  lioard  of  Health,  contained  in  Chapter  IV,  was  contributed 
by  the  late  Dr.  Williaui  H.  Ford,  .\mong  others  who  have  been  helpful 
in  the  preparation  of  the  work,  either  by  their  advice  or  more  active 
(cooperation,  may  be  mentioned  Drs.  Theophilus  Parvin,  John  Ashhurst. 
Alfred  StillC',  William  F.  Norris,  John  H.  Brinton,  William  Pepper, 
James  C.  Wilson,  William  M.  Welch,  John  H.  Packard,  Charles  E.  Cad- 
walader,  Iloland  G.  Curtin,  Henry  Leffmann,  William  B.  A  tkinson,  J.  Ross 
Gordon,  L  T.  Strittmatter,  Saiuui-l  Wolfe,  Clara  Maishall,  Anna  M. 
Fullerton.  Frances  Emily  White  and  Pemberton  Dudley. 

The  W(uk  of  examining  the  books  and  manuscripts  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  was  greatly  facilitat<*(l  by  tlie  cordial  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Charles  Perry  Fisher,  tlie  librarian,  and  Miss  ^L  C.  Rutherford,  the 
assistant  librarian,  of  that  institution.  Thanks  are  due  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst 
for  the  use  of  photographs  for  illustrations,  and  the  editor  is  under 
special  obligation  to  Di-.  Anna  M.  Fullerton  for  assistance  in  the  arduous 
work  of  revision. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


THE    COLONIAL    PERIOD. 


N  THE  first  book  (a)  on  American  surgery,  wliose  author  was 
a  pupil  of  the  first  Philadelphia  author  (b)  in  medicine, 
is  this  interesting  resume:  "At  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Europe,  when  the  cultivation  of  the  languages  had  opened 
the  treasures  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  there  arose 
a  number  of  great  men,  in  all  the  dift'erent  branches  of  science; 
but  what  was  very  peculiar  to  the  state  of  surgery,  partic- 
ularly in  Ital}^  and  Germany,  is,  that  this  science  was  culti- 
vated and  practiced  by  the  same  men  who  studied  and  prac- 
ticed physic;  so  that  the  same  persons  were  at  once  admirable 
surgeons,  and  excellent  pln-sicians;  and  it  is  precisely'  at  this 
era,  that  a  crowd  of  celebrated  men  arise,  whose  works  will 
forever  do  honor  to  themselves  and  their  profession.  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  operation  of  some  of  those  passions  (which 
have  so  much  influence  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,  occasioned  the 
decline,  and  almost  total  extinction  of  surgery.  The  exterior  of 
this  science  has  nothing  pleasing  or  attractive  in  it,  but  is  rather 
disgusting  to  nice,  timid  and  delicate  persons.  Its  objects,  too, 
except  in  time  of  war,  lying  chiefly  among  the  poor  and  lower  class 
of  mankind,  do  not  excite  the  industry  of  the  ambitious  or  avari- 
cious, who  find  their  best  account  among  the  rich  and  great;  for 
this  reason,  those  illustrious  men  who  were  at  once  great  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  abandoned  the  most  disagreeable    and    un- 

(a)  "Wounds  and  Fractures,"  by  Dr.  John  Jones,  1775. 

(b)  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalndcr.  ^~A7,. 
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profitable  part  of  their  profession,  to  follow  that  branch  alone 
which  at  once  gratified  their  ease,  their  avarice  and  ambition. 
This  revelation  -^ave  rise  to  {lie  second  state  of  surgery.  The 
medical  surgeons,  in  «piiiting  the  exercise  of  the  arts,  retained 
the  right  of  directingthebarbers,  to  whom  the  operations  and  exter- 
nal applications  of  surgery  were  committed.  From  this  separation, 
the  surgeon  was  no  longer  one  and  the  same  individual,  but  a  mon- 
strous and  unnatural  composition  of  two  persons;  of  a  physician 
who  arrogated  to  himself  an  extensive  knowledge  of  science,  and 
consequently  the  right  of  directing,  and  a  surgeon  operator,  to 
whom  the  mere  manual  part  was  committed.  The  danger  of  this 
separation  of  the  science  of  surgery  from  the  art  of  operating 
was  not  at  first  perceived.  The  great  masters  who  had  exercised 
surgery  as  well  as  physic,  were  still  alive,  and  the  dexterity  they 
had  acquired  was  sufficient  to  direct  and  assist  the  automaton 
or  man  operator;  but  as  soon  as  this  Hippocratic  race  of  men, 
as  Fallopius  justly  styles  them,  were  no  more,  the  progress  of 
surgery  was  not  only  retarded,  but  the  art  itself  was  almost  ex- 
tinguished, little  more  than  the  bare  name  remaining." 

Even  down  to  the  very  years  of  Jones*  pupilage  (d),  there  had 
been  in  London  an  authorized  alliance  of  the  Barber's  Company 
and  the  (luild  of  Surgeons  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  so  that,  in 
the  years  when  the  Dutch  an<l  Swedes  were  seeking  to  forestall 
one  another  and  the  English,  in  the  Xorth  and  South  Rivei*s  on 
either  side  of  peninsular  Jersey,  one  is  prepared  for  the  statement 
that  Jan  Petersen  (e),  barber,  from  Alfendolft,  was  a  salaried 
surgeon  on  Sonth  Kiver  (f)  at  ten  guilders  a  month,  beginning 
with  Jnly  10,  1(;38,  the  year  of  the  hist  arrival  of  Swedish  colonists. 
Whether  he  was  located  at  Fort  Xassan,  an  old  Dutch  fort  near 
the  site  of  Gloucester,  or  at  that  made  by  the  colonists  at  Fort 
Christina,  now  Wilmington,  he  is  (he  first  representative  of  the 
medical  i)rofession  on  the  Delaware,  ..f  which  record  is  known, 


(6)    1745. 

(<•)     Dutcli  anliivos  of  the  All.any  Rwords  of  1S41.  by  Hroadhrad. 

(f)    Tlie    Delaware. 
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and  his  second  3ear  of  practice  was  cliaracterized  by  numerous 
climatic  diseases  among  the  colonists. 

The  Dutch  and  Swedish  colonists  mingled  freely  together, 
however  the  autliorities  might  fight,  and  when  in  1654  the  Dutch 
gained  the  Delaware  and  founded  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment, New  Amstel,  near  New  Castle,  there  were  only  368  souls  of 
both  tongues.  Nothing  indicates  that  those  Swedes,  who  began 
to  turn  their  eyes  toward  the  Schuylkill,  took  a  physician  with 
them,  and  "Mr.  Jan  Costing,  the  Surgeon,"  at  New  Amstel,  of 
whom  the  vice-director  (g)  writes  on  May  5,  1657,  may  have  served 
for  the  whole  region.  A  letter  of  the  following  year  (h)  also  refers 
to  "Master  Jan,"  and  gives  a  quaint  picture  of  the  situation,  polit- 
ically and  medically:  "In  respect  to  the  Swedish  nation  and  their 
lands,  which  are  now  partly  vacant  and  partly  occupied  and  culti- 
vated by  them,"  he  writes,  "there  are  two  parcels  of  the  best  land 
on  the  river  on  the  west  bank;  the  first  of  which  is  above  Marietiens 
hook  about  two  leagues  along  the  river  and  four  leagues  into  the 
interior;  the  second,  on  a  guess,  about  three  leagues  along  the 
same,  including  Schuylkill,  Passajonck,  Quinsessingh,  right  ex- 
cellent land,  the  grants  and  deeds  whereof,  signed  in  the  original 
by  Queen  Christina,  I  have  seen;  they  remain  here.  I  believe  the 
proprietors,  as  they  st^de  themselves,  or  those  who  hold  the  ground 
briefs,  would  willingh'  dispose  of  them  for  a  trifle,  according  to 
their  value  and  worth.  In  like  manner  there  are  some  old  inhab- 
itants here,  sworn  subjects  of  this  province,  who,  in  the  years  1652 
and  1653,  purchased,  with  the  consent  of  the  General,  from  the 
Indian  nation,  about  two  leagues  on  the  east  bank  of  this  river, 
with  convenient  kills,  woods  and  fine  land,  which  it  would  also  be 
well  to  obtain."  He  also  says:  "William  van  Rasenberg,  who  came 
over  as  Surgeon,  puts  forth  sundry  claims  against  people  whom  he 
attended  on  the  passage,"  the  earliest  record  of  this  kind,  "inas- 
much as  liis  wages  did  not  run  at  the  time  and  on  tlie  voyage,  an<I 
he  used  his  own  provisions.  There  were  on  board  the  ship  consiih^*- 

(g)    Albany  Records  of  1841.    Jan  Pot er.sc'n's  will,  djittd  April  10,  1(!40,  is  saiit 
to  be  still  on  file  at  Albany,   N.  Y. 
(h)     October  10,  lOHS. 
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ablL'  sickness,  art  itk-uis  ami  hanlsliips  in  ((HisciiueiK-e  of  a  tedious 
vovaiie.  One  liUiKlred  souls  required  at  least  a  lio.usbead  or  two  of 
French  wine  and  one  of  brandy,  and  a  tub  cd"  prunes  had  also  to  be 
furnished  for  refreshment  and  comfort  to  those  sick  of  scurvy  and 
suffering  from  other  troubles,  thro'  the  protracted  voyage;  for,  from 
want  thereof  the  people  became  so  low  that  death  followed,  which  is 
a  pretty  serious  matter.  Here,  on  shore,  I  see  clearly  that  the  poor, 
weak,  sick  or  indigent,  sometimes  have  need  necessarily  of  this  and 
that  to  support  them,  which  one  can  not  easily,  or  will  not,  refuse; 
though  it  be  sometimes  but  a  spoonful,  frequently  repeated,  it 
amounts  to  more  than  is  supposed.  The  barber  also  speaks  of  a 
house  which  Master  Jan  occupied  being  too  small  for  him;  he  hath 
a  wife,  servant  and  child  or  children  also.  If  he  hire,  as  he  says,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  show  a  paper  to  that 
effect."  lie  had  occasion  also  to  say  in  another  letter  that  "our 
barber  surgeon''  died  and  "another  well  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fession is  very  sick."  In  1060  a  surgeon  is  called  for  and  Petei- 
Tyneman  volunteers. 

From  these  quaint  pictures  of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlers 
it  will  be  seen  how  low  was  the  standard  of  medicine  among  them. 
One  barber-surgeon,  too,  covered  a  wide  field  among  these  pioneers, 
so  that  scarcely  more  than  one  at  a  time  was  necessary  for  the 
"South  Kiver"  settlements  f(U'  the  next  score  of  years.  The  Swedes 
on  the  Schuylkill  were  a  simple  pastoral  people  and  the  illness  that 
did  not  respond  to  their  own  simple  remedies,  or  to  those  they 
obtaine<l  from  the  friendly  Indians,  could  await  the  Xew  Amstel 
haiber-.surgeoii's  arrival.  Little  as  they  left  of  medical  record,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  one  family  among  them  is  linked  to  the 
present  in  having  as  a  representative  the  Xestor  of  Philadelphia 
medicine,  IM-.  Alfred  Stille.  On  Liudstrom's  map  of  what  is  now 
called  'Mhe  ne«k"  is  Stille's  Land,"  the  property  of  Olaf  Person 
Stille,  said  to  be  one  of  the  colonists  of  1638,  and  which,  says  a 
biograjiher  of  tlie  family  (i)  "is  the  only  homestead,  Mr.  Watson 
informs  us,  now  known  of  any  of  the  Swedish  families  whose  names 

(ii     HoUingswortl)  on  Moreton  Stille,  18.5G. 
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are  on  the  li>«it  takeu  in  the  year  1003  for  the  information  of  \Villiani 
Penn,"  over  ten  years  after  he  established  the  city. 

In  the  van  of  Penn  came  some  agents  of  the  Free  Society  of 
Traders,  and  among  tliem  was  John  Goodson  of  Lon(h)n,  chinirgcou 
to  that  organization,  who  first  stopped  at  Upland,  now  Chester,  and 
then  removed  to  Phihidelphia.  Little  else  seems  to  be  known  of 
him,  except  that  "he  was  a  man  of  merit,  and  was  probably  the 
first  j)racticing  physician  in  Pennsylvania"  (j),  the  barbers  all  resid- 
ing at  Xew  Amstel.  Dr.  Nicholas  Moore,  the  president  of  the 
society,  was  also  a  physician,  bnt  little  is  known  of  him. 

With  the  arrival  of  Penn  in  1GS2,  the  barber-surgeons  were 
overshadowed,  tho'  not  displaced,  by  an  entirely  different  class  of 
practitioners.  The  Swedes  were  simple  pioneers,  while  the  colony 
brought  by  Penn  was  made  up  largely'  of  choice  British  stock  come 
to  found  a  British  "Brook  Farm,"  destined  to  a  success  not  usually 
accorded  to  Utopias.  The  Welsh  Quaker  medical  men  were  of  this 
fine  grade,  and  to  the  standard  set  b^'  them  is  in  no  small  degree 
due  the  high  professional  position  taken  by  Philadelphia  at  so  early 
a  date.  Their  names  were  enrolled,  with  some  others,  among  ilie 
list  (k)  of  first  purchasers  of  land  on  the  new  plat:  Thomas  Wynne 
of  Cajerwit,  in  the  County  of  Flint,  Chirurgeon;  Hugh  Chamberlain 
of  the  City  of  London,  Doctor  of  Physic;  Robert  Dimsdale  of  Ed- 
monton, in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Chirurgeon;  John  Goodson 
of  London,  Chirurgeon;  Edward  Jones  of  Bala,  in  the  County  of 
Merioneth,  Chirurgeon;  Charles  Marshall  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
Physician,  and  William  Kussell  of  London,  Physician.  Griffith 
Owen  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  who  were  among  them,  seem  not  to  have 
been  among  the  first  purchasers.  Of  all  these,  however,  only  Dr. 
Edward  Jones,  Avho  had  direct  charge  of  the  Welsh  section  and 
came  first  in  August,  1682,  Dr.  Thomas  AVyiinc,  his  father-in-law, 
and  Dr.  Griffith  Owon,  both  of  j\iiom_came  on J:he  W^elcome  with 
Penn  two  months  \i\iin;  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  seem  to  have  become 
colonists,  for  little  is  known  of  John  Goodson's  residence.    These 

(j)    Dr.  George  W.  Xorris— ''Early  History  of  Medicine   in   riiilndclpliia." 
(k)    Publislied  by  John  Reed.  1774. 
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were  personal  friends  and  adniirer.s  of  Peiin,  men  of  eminent  prac- 
tice in  Britain  and  of  tlie  lii<iiiest  professional  training  of  London. 
Medicine  was  the  only  one  of  the  learned  professions  of  much 
esteem  among  the  Friends,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  these 
chirurgeons  should  become  leaders  of  the  colonial  government. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  Thomas  Lloyd,  an  Oxford 
man,  became  the  first  deputy-governor,  and  did  not  practice  at  all, 
wliile  Dr.  Wynne  organized  and  became  president  of  the  first  As- 
j^embly  held  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Judge  of  the  Principal 
Supreme  Court,  practicing  but  little  in  the  nine  years  of  his  resi- 
dence, for  his  death  occurred  in  March,  1691.  Dr.  EdAvard  Jones  and 
Dr.  Owen  were  also  members  respectively  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
Governor's  Council,  and  held  other  offices,  and  the  former  seems  to 
hav«'  led  the  life  of  a  planter  and  public  man  with  but  little  atten- 
tion to  medicine  during  his  long  life  (1),  except  wliat  was  required 
for  the  training  of  his  son.  Dr.  Evan  Jones,  who  spent  a  portion 
of  his  career  in  Pliiladelphia  and  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
father  of  the  eminent  Xew  York  surgeon.  Dr.  John  Jones,  and 
the  preceptor  of  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader. 

Indeed,  "tender  Griffith  Owen,  who  both  sees  and  feels"  (m), 
was  I  lie  first  well-known,  permanent,  practicing  physician  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  spent  the  last  half  of  his  three-score-and-ten 
years  in  by  far  the  widest  and  most  valuable  practice  in  the  colony 
during  his  time.  This  was  of  course  not  confined  to  the  town  of 
about  seventy  houses  (n),  mostly  along  the  deep  Delaware  dock,  but 
extended  into  the  surrounding  country  and  settlements,  where  he 
was  alwaj-s  welcomed  as  one  of  the  favorite  preachers  among  the 
Friends.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  was  very  exacting,  if  a  letter  (o) 
from  Xew  Jersey,  dated  in  1085,  in  any  measure  describes  medical 
conditions  in  Penn's  colony.  "If  you  desire  to  come  hither  yourself 
vou  may  come  as  a  Planter  or  Merchant,  but  as  a  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine I  cannot  advise  vou;  for  I  hear  of  no  diseases  here  to  cure  but 


(1)    lie  died  in  1737. 

Cm)    Letter  of  William  Penn. 

(n)    'Tictui-e  of  Philadelphia."  by  Di'.  James  Mease. 

Ao;    Froni  Charles  Gordon  of  Xew  Jersey  to  Dr.  John  Gordon  of  Montrose. 
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some  Agues,  and  ciitted  legs  and  fingers,  and  there  is  no  want  of 
emj)irics  for  these  already;  I  confess  you  could  do  more  than  any 
yet  in  America,  being  versed  both  in  chirurgery  and  Pharmacie, 
for  here  are  abundance  of  curious  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees,  and  no 
doubt  medicinal  ones  for  making  of  drugs,  but  there  is  little  or  no 
employment  in  this  way."  Even  five  years  later  a  traveler  (p)  in 
the  colony  writes:  "Of  lawyers  and  doctors  I  shall  say  nothing, 
because  the  country  is  peaceable  and  healthy."  Owen  himself  seems 
to  have  left  no  medical  records  and  what  little  is  known  of  his 
work  is  related  by  others.  Seventeen  years  had  passed  since  his 
coming,  when  it  is  related  (q)  that  in  honor  of  a  second  visit  of  Penn 
from  England,  the  firing  of  a  salute  led  to  the  accidental  injury  of 
a  young  man's  arm,  making  necessary  the  first  recorded  amputa- 
tion in  the  colony:  It  was  "resolv'd  upon  by  Dr.  Griffith  Owen 
fa  Friend),  the  Surgeon,  and  some  other  skillful  persons  present; 
which  accordingly  was  done  without  delay.  But  as  the  Arm  was 
cut  off,  some  Spirits  in  a  Bason  happened  to  take  Fire,  and  being 
spilt  upon  the  Surgeon's  Aprin,  set  his  Cloaths  on  fire;  and  there 
being  a  great  Crowd  of  Spectators,  some  of  them  in  the  Way,  and 
in  Danger  of  being  scalded,  as  the  Surgeon  himself  was  upon  the 
Hands  and  Face;  but  running  into  the  street,  the  Fire  was 
quenched;  and  so  quick  was  he  that  the  patient  lost  not  very  much 
Blood,  though  left  in  that  open,  bleeding  Condition.''  It  was  dur- 
ing the  next  year,  1700  (r),  when  Philadelphia  had  about  700  houses 
about  the  Delaware  wharf,  that  the  first  quarantine  law  was 
passed,  but  whether  he  was  connected  with  it  or  not  is  unknown. 
During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  the  century,  he  was  growing 
old,  and,  having  tauglit  his  son.  Dr.  Griffith  Owen,  Jr.,  his  profes- 
sion, he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  practice  and  spent  much 
time  in  attending  Friends'  meetings.  The  son  seems  to  have 
been  a  chikl  of  his  later  years  and  did  not  long  survive  him,  his 

(p)    Gabriel  Thomas,  1689. 

(q)    Journal  of  Thomas  Story.    The  landing  was  at  Chester  in  IGOf). 

(r)  Yellow  fever  or  Barhailoes  distemix-r  had  taken  off  about  22(1  tl.e  previous 
year,  but  Owen  leaves  no  record  of  it,  or  of  smallpox,  which  came  on  the  vessel 
with  Penn. 
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decease  having  occurred,  it  is  said,  iii  1731,  at  an  early  age,  so  that 
in  the  ehler  Owen's  later  years  his  practice  seems  to  have  been 
di\  ided  among  several,  like  Edward  Jones  and  his  sou,  Evan,  who 
had  other  interests,  or  a  few  less  known  men,  among  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  a  Dr.  Hodgson  and  John  Le  Pierre  (s),  the  latter 
having  an  inclination  to  alchemy,  according  to  popular  report.  At 
any  rate  when  the  gentle  and  lovable  Friend  preacher  and  i)liysi- 
cian  died  in  1717  the  iiuist  ]»r<>Hiiuent  figure  in  nu'dicine  and  the 
dominance  of  the  AN'elsh  chirurgeons  were  gone. 

Their  real  successors  were  English  Episcopalians,  inasmuch  as^ 
on  one  of  them  fell  the  maTitle  of  pre-eminence  as  a  practitioner. 
In  1711,  six  years  before  Owen's  death  and  the  next  year  after  the 
appearance  of  smallpox  in  this  port,  there  came  a  young  Londoner 
of  about  tw<'nty-six  years,  vigorous,  talented,  of  liberal  education 
and  large  views,  fitted  to  become  one  of  the  typical  colonial  leaders. 
Dr.  John  Kearsley  was  born  in  England  in  1684  and  received  the 
best  medical  training  of  his  time.  Six  years  after  his  arrival,  the 
very  year  of  Dr.  Owen's  death  and  of  the  arrival  of  another  English 
Episcopalian,  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme,  he  had  become  so  eminent  and 
successful  that,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  jjractice,  he  had  begun, 
with  the  gentle  young  Zachary,  a  career  as  preceptor  of  young  native 
Americans  so  remarkable  as  almost  to  entitle  his  office  "the  first 
American  medical  college."  Out  of  it  came  some  of  the  most  not- 
able men  of  the  next  generation.  Quaint  Johu-Bard,  who  became 
famous  in  New  York,  and  whose  son,  Samuel,  was  the  founder  of 
the  lirst  medical  school  there,  Avas  one  of  them,  and,  according  to 
Tliatc  lie]',  found  l>r.  Kearsley's  interpretation  of  the  seven-year 
apprentice  system  of  England  both  onerous  and  exacting,  as  it 
seemed  to  include  the  duties  of  a  servant,  coachman,  messenger- 
boy,  prescription  clerk,  nurse  and  assistant  surgeon.  Young  John 
Redman,  who  afterwards  became  the  preceptor  of  liush,  was 
another  ''ai)prentice,"'  and  among  otiiers  who  are  said  (t)  to  have 
listened  to  his  teachings,  though  not  as  apprentices,  probably, 

(?)    Scharf  and  "NVoscott,  18S4. 

(ti    Dr.  S.  Weir  MitcheH's  Comnieniorative  Address  of  1SS7. 
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aiv  yoimg  Thomas  Cadwalader,  avIio  was  born  a  short  time  before 
Kearsley  arrived,  William  Sliippen  and  Thomas  Bond,  both  born 
in  1712,  and  Phineas  Bond  and  Cadwalader  Evans,  slightly 
3'ouuger,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  inspiring  young 
printer,  Franklin,  Among  them  also  was  his  nephew,  John  Kears- 
ley, Jr.,  wlio  became  prominent  and  contributed  one  of  the  first 
articles  (u)  to  a  foreign  journal  by  an  American  physician,  and 
whose  sad  ending  in  insanity  furnishes  the  first  tragedy  in  Phila- 
delphia's medical  history  and  one  of  the  first  of  the  Eevolution. 
But  important  as  was  Dr.  Kearsley's  teaching  in  its  extent  and  con- 
sequent influence  on  the  city's  medical  development,  it  Avas  inci- 
dental to  a  long  and  vigorous  life  in  a  large  practice  in  both  city 
and  country,  contemporary  with  that  of  his  students  almost  down 
to  the  Revolution,  and  was  mingled  with  civic  and  provincial 
activities  of  the  first  order.  "He  was  long  one  of  the  representa- 
tives for  the  city  in  the  House  of  Assembly,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
time  (v),  ''and  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  every  debate  when 
the  lW>erty  or  interest  of  the  province  was  concerned,  that  he  has 
often  been  borne  from  the  Assembly  to  his  own  house  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  people."  Talented  as  an  architect,  he  left  two 
noble  monuments  of  his  activities  in  church  and  state,  one  none 
other  than  Independence  Hall  itself,  and  the  second,  Christ  Church, 
to  which  he  gave  both  substance  and  care  during  its  twenty  years 
of  building,  for  the  latter  was  designed  to  be,  and  T\'as  for  long 
years  after,  "equal  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  America."  It  was 
natural,  then,  that  as  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-five,  when  making 
his  will,  his  three  great  interests  should  crystallize  into  a  public 
institution  so  characteristic  as  Christ  Church  Hospital  (w),  now 
one  of  tlie  oldest  in  the  city,  which  was  established  accordingly  at 
111  Arch  street,  soon  after  his  decease,  three  years  later,  early  in 
Januar}',  1772. 


(ni    1709.  on  iuiaina  maligna  which  pioA-ailed  in  1740  and  1760. 
(VI    "The  rcnnsylvnnia  racket,"  1?.  January.  1772. 

(wl    Neither  tliis   nor  that   of  the    Friends"    Alnisliouse   were   hospitals    in   tlie 
recent  sense. 
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Spanning  almost  the  same  period  as  that  of  this  English  pre- 
c'eptor's  life  are  two  careers  of  medical  interest,  one  that  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Graeme,  1684  to  1772,  and  the  other  that  of  John  Bartram, 
1701  to  1777,  the  former  most  notable  in  the  early  quarantine 
service  and  the  latter  the  first  American  botanist.  Dr.  Graeme 
was  to  Deputy-Governor  Keith  much  what  Jones  and  Wynne  were 
to  William  Penn.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Perthshire  family,  had  a 
large  estate  in  Montgomery  County,  well-known  as  "Graeme  Park,'' 
held  many  prominent  positions,  but  the  most  distinctive  thing- 
known  of  him  in  medicine,  aside  from  his  being  on  the  hospital 
staff,  is  his  occupation  of  a  position  corresponding  to  Port  Physi- 
cian. The  act  of  1700  seems  to  have  been  spasmodically  effective 
until  about  1720,  in  which  year  the  Governor  gave  notice  that  he 
had  appointed  Patrick  Baird,  chirurgeon,  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  Dr.  Baird,  but  Dr. 
Graeme  seems  to  have  been  in  office  the  year  after  his  arrival  in 
1717,  and  in  1728  was  commissioned  together  with  Dr.  Lloyd 
Zacharv'.  He  was  serving  as  late  as  1710,  and  seems  to  have  been 
occasionally  somewhat  of  a  bone  of  contention  in  the  struggles 
between  the  people  and  the  deputy-governor.  Wholly  unlike  the 
port  physician,  however,  and  far  more  widely  known  as  a  scientist, 
John  Bartram,  through  his  self-taught  acquaintance  with  materia 
medica  and  surgery,  became,  to  quote  the  words  of  Linnaeus  him- 
self, "the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world."  His  well-known 
Botanical  Garden  on  the  Schuylkill  was  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
America,  and  his  contributions  to  that  science  led  to  his  being 
under  salary  from  the  British  Boyal  Family  previous  to  the  ReAO- 
lution. 

Philadel]>hia  was  growing  rapidly  and  by  the  end  of  ten  years 
after  Dr.  Baird  was  appointed  port  physician,  it  was  spreading 
north  and  south  along  the  wharf,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
12,000.  There  was  also  great  activity  in  medicine  abroad,  the 
Monros  having  returned  from  Leyden,  founded  the  medical  school 
of  Edinburgh  the  very  year  the  port  physician  was  appointed,  and 
the  time  Avas  now  coming  when  the  colony  should  no  longer  depend 
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upon  imported  physicians  nor  be  content  with  the  meager  advan- 
tages of  the  practitioner's  apprenticeship  system.  Rising  about 
Dr.  Kearsley  already  were  those  native  American  students,  some 
of  whom  were  to  afford  themselves  additional  training  in  Europe, 
especially  in  London,  and  to  receive  a  stimulus  that  destined  them 
to  overshadow  their  preceptors  and  dominate  the  whole  medical 
atmosphere  of  Philadelphia.  The  oldest  and  first  of  these  favored 
ones  to  begin  practice  was  the  gentle  and  gifted  Lloyd  Zachary,  a 
native  of  Boston,  born  in  1701,  though  reared  in  the  Quaker  City, 
grandson  of  the  one-time  Deputy-Governor  Thomas  Lloyd.  Having 
gone  to  Europe  in  1723,  the  year  after  he  attained  his  majority,  he 
spent  three  years  in  study  and  returned  the  same  year  that  young 
Franklin  came  back  a  master  printer,  even  then  with  some  of  the 
])ower  that,  sixty  years  after,  led  Dr.  John  C.  Lettsom  of  London  to 
write  of  him:  "When  that  legion  of  science.  Dr.  Franklin,  arrives, 
which,  may  heaven  permit,  I  hope  he  will  spread  an  intellectual 
shock  throughout  your  continent."  Dr.  Zachary  assumed  a  suc- 
cessful practice  and  received  a  degree  of  consideration  that  gave 
him  position  among  the  older  men  and  a  worthy  seniority  among 
the  younger.  Within  two  3  ears,  1728,  be  and  Dr.  Graeme  became 
port  physicians,  and  when,  in  1751,  the  first  hospital  was  organ- 
ized, he  and  two  younger  confreres  were  the  first  appointees  and 
secured  the  Assembly's  final  action  in  its  favor  by  offering  their 
services  free.  Although  during  three  of  his  remaining  five  years 
he  was  crippled  by  paralysis,  he  devoted  them  warmly  to  this  insti- 
tution until  his  death  in  1756,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

Four  years  after  Zachary  began  practice  another  of  these 
young  men,  the  first  native  of  Pennsylvania  to  receive  his  medical 
education  abroad,  returned  from  London,  where  he  had  been  under 
the  tuition  of  the  celebrated  surgeon,  William  Cheselden,  and  had 
Avitnessed  that  revival  of  surgery  which  was  to  result,  fifteen  years 
later,  in  a  rupture  of  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  Associations  of  Bar- 
bers and  ?5urgeons.  This  was  young  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  who 
was  only  twenty-three,  born  in  1707,  in  Philadelphia,  aud  yet  so  pro- 
ficient in  dissection,  at  that  time  "rare  in  Europe  and  unknown 
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in  America, "  that  stiuleuts  and  i>liysi(ians  alike  iirjiicd  liini  to  g'ive 
a.  i)ublic  coui-sc  of  lectures  on  the  cadavcv.  In  this,  William  Ship- 
pen,  who  was  but  live  years  older,  and  without  b]uro])ean  advan- 
tages, took  the  initiative.  "Accordiui*-  to  correct  information,"  says 
Dr.  ('as]»ar  Wistar  in  181S,  ''I  find  that  on  his  return  (x)  to  Philadel- 
]ihia  he  mad(^  dissections  and  demonstrations  for  (he  instruction  of 
the  elder  J )r.  Slii]>pen  and  some  othei-s  who  had  n(»t  been  abroad." 
These  were  .^iveii  in  Secoml  street  above  Walnut  (Ui  the  site  of  the 
old  Bank  of  IMiiladelphia  (y),  and  were  the  first  i)ublic  medical 
lectures  and  dissections  in  America  (z).  Other  innovations  followed. 
In  1731  he  Avas  one  of  several  to  introduce  inoculation  for  small- 
pox (a)  and  is  said  to  have  written  on  the  subject;  eleven  years  later, 

(x)  17.30.  Through  some  error  the  dates  1750  and  1751  have  stained  a  good  deal 
of  eurroiuy. 

(y)    "Watson's  Annals. 

(z)  The  earliest  known  efforts  at  the  institution  of  medical  lectures  in  Philadel- 
phia was  in  1717.  the  term  "physical  lectures,"  derived  from  physic,  being  applied 
to  them.  The  effort  was  made  by  Dr.  Cadwalader  Golden,  1(588-1770,  Avho  was  a 
Scotchman  living  in  riiiladelphia  from  1708  to  1718.  when  he  removed  to  New 
York,  the  seat  of  liis  greatest  activity.  He  was  a  physician,  botanist  and  natural 
philosopher,  and  it  was  he  who  suggested  the  American  Plillo^opliical  Society  to 
Franklin.  He  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York.  It  was  between  his 
twentietli  and  tliirtieth  year  that  he  Avas  in  Pluladeliiliia.  and  a  letter  of  .Tames 
Logan,  dated  ".'jth  month  1st.  1717-18."  and  quoted  l»y  Librarian  F.  I).  Stone,  refers 
to  it  thus:  "All  I  know  of  that  bill  is  only  this.  He  (Golden)  came  to  me  one  day 
to  desire  my  opinion  of  a  proposal  to  get  an  Act  of  Assembly  for  an  allowance  to 
him  as  physician  for  the  poor  of  this  ])lace.  I  told  him  I  thought  very  well  of  the 
thing,  but  doul)ted  whether  it  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  House.  Not  long 
after.  R.  Hill  showed  me  a  bill  for  tliis  purpose,  put  in  his  liands  by  the  Governor, 
with  tlie  two  fartlier  iirovisions  in  it,  Avhicli  were,  that  a  public  pliysical  lecture 
should  be  held  in  Pliiladelpliia,  to  the  support  of  which  every  unmarried  man, 
above  Iwcniy-one  years,  should  pay  six  shillings  eightpence,  or  an  Englisli  crown, 
yearly,  and  that  the  corpses  of  all  persons  wliatever  tliat  died  here  should  be 
visited  by  an  appointed  physician,  who  should  receive  for  liis  (^rouble  three  shillings 
and  fourpeuce.  Tliese  things  I  owned  veiy  commendable,  but  doubted  our  Assem- 
bly would  never  go  into  them,  tliat  of  tlie  lecture  e'jpecially."  Notliing  further 
is  known  of  the  effort. 

(a)  The  first  niciition  of  inoculiition  in  Pliila(leli)liia  is  as  follows,  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  of  Manli.  17.''>1:  '"The  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox 
l>egins  to  grow  among  us.  .1.  Growden,  the  first  patient  of  note  that  led  the  way. 
is  now  upon  the  recovery."  Dr.  Franklin  says  in  a  letter  that  about  lifty  were 
vaccinated  and  but  one,  a  child,  died.  "Watson  says  that  Drs.  Kearsley,  Zacharj-. 
Cadwalader,  the  elder  Shippen.  Thomas  Bond  and  Dr.  Sommers  were 
the  only  physicians  who  inoculated,  as  Dr.  Graeme  was  himself  sick  during 
the  whole  epidemic.  In  17.50  Dr.  Adam  Thompson,  of  whom  little  is  known,  g.ave  a 
public  lecture  in  the  Academy  on  a  metho<l  of  preparing  for  inoculation  by  using 
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1742,  in  a  most  iiiterestiog  case  of  luollities  ossium,  he  made  the 
first  autopsy  for  purely  scientific  i)urposes  in  America  (b).  During 
this  period  a  very  prevalent  disorder,  due  to  the  general  use  of 
punch  made  from  Jamtiica  rum  distilled  in  leaden  vessels,  drew 
from  him  studies  that  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  the  "iliac 
passion,"  or  colica  pictonuni,  as  it  is  now  called.  The  original 
draft  of  a  manuscrii>t  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  archives 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  well  as  the  only  extant  copy  of  the 
double-preface  print  of  1745.  This  was  the  first  medical  work  j)ub- 
lished  in  the  province  and  one  of  the  first  in  America,  said,  indeed, 
to  be  the  earliest  extant.  Its  title,  with  the  popular  name  then 
used,  is  "An  Essay  on  the  West  India  Dry-Gripes;  with  the  Method 
of  Preventing  and  Curing  that  Cruel  Distemper.  To  Which  is  added 
An  Extraordinary  Case  in  Physic"  (c),  "Printed  and  Sold  by  B. 
Franklin."  That  he  was  apprehensive  of  its  public  reception  among 
physicians  is  curiously  illustrated  by  two  ])refaces  of  the  same 
date,  March  25,  1745  (d),  the  first  treating  chiefiy  of  the  Horatian 
distinction  of  "a  critic  from  a  caviller;"  but  whether  this  was  sup- 
pressed as  unwise,  in  the  midst  of  the  printing,  and  another  sub- 
stituted, it  is  certain  that  the  second  is  the  only  one  that  appears  in 
most  copies.  In  this  he  says:  "I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  'tis 
the  duty  of  Physicians  to  frankly  communicate  to  the  world  any 

mercury  and  antimony,  which,  according  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  was  widely  influential. 
In  1756  Dr.  Lauchlin  :Macloan  published  a  pauiphlet  on  the  subject,  which  was 
printed  by  Bradford,  a  copy  of  whicli  is  in  the  Tonorl  collection.  Dr.  Maclean  was 
born  in  Ireland  about  172S,  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1755  and  came  to 
Philadelphia.  He  became  a  surgeon  in  Otway's  regiment  and  was  witli  Wolfe  at 
Quebec.  He  was  tlie  friend  of  ({oldsmitli,  Burke  and  Wolfe,  and  was  believed  by 
many  to  be  tlie  autlior  of  tlie  .Junius  letters.  He  afterward  became  a  public  man 
in  British  service  and  died  en  route  for  homo  from  India  in  1777. 

(b)  A  medico-legal  autopsy  was  made  in  New  York  in  1091. 

(c)  An  account  of  his  autopsy  case.  In  his  "Issues  of  the  Press  of  Phila- 
del]>hia,"  Mr.  Charles  Tv.  Ilildeburn  mentions  a  notice  of  "An  Essay  on  the  Iliac 
Passion,  by  C.  Colden."  in  1741;  but  he  tells  the  writer  lie  believes  himself  to  have 
been  misled  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  is  an  error.  Dr.  Colden  had  lived  in  New 
York  since  1718.  Tlie  first  printed  notice  of  medicine  in  the  province  seems  to  have 
been  in  Atkin's  Almanac.  1(18.^..  in  wliicli  the  publislier  advertises  a  small  stock  of 
remedies,  tlins:  "Some  Experienced  Medicines,  sold  by  William  Britdford  at  iniila- 
ilelphia." 

(d)  He  was  temporarily  at  Ti'diton  at  tills  time. 
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particular  Metluxl  <»f  treating  diseases,  which  tiiey  have  found  to 
be  successful  in  the  course  <»f  their  experience,  and  not  generally 
known  or  i)racticed  by  others,  liy  this  the  medical  art  has  been 
and  may  still  be  improved.  Many  are  the  advantages  the  present 
age  reaps  from  such  disinterested  conduct  in  our  predecessors; 
and  where  Ave  have  freely  received,  surely  we  should  freely  give." 
He  also  adds:  ''And  tho'  the  method  here  laid  down  may  be  new 
to  the  generality  of  the  profession,  it  has  been  practiced  some  years, 
with  great  approbation,  by  several  gentlemen  of  distinguislied 
character  in  Philadelphia"  (e).  The  work  was  w^ell  received  both 
here  and  abroad,  for  so  late  as  1828  Dr.  Thatcher  writes:  "Dr. 
Kush  used  to  quote  it  constantly  in  his  lectures  with  praise.  In 
some  of  the  British  journals  this  practice  is  mentioned  as  the  most 
successful  in  England  and  in  those  countries  where  the  disease  still 
prevails"  (f).  Six  years  later  he  joined  the  Drs.  Bond  in  founding 
the  first  hospital  in  America,  and  was  one  of  its  medical  staff  during 
his  life,  and  the  same  year,  because  of  the  general  interest  in  elec- 
tricity awakened  by  Franklin  during  the  preceding  five  years,  was 
the  first  American  physician  to  use  that  agent  in  disease,  the  case 
being  that  of  Governor  Belcher  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  afifiicted 
with  paralysis  (g).  He  was  an  active  trustee  and  clinical  lecturer 
in  the  first  medical  school  and  a  founder  of  the  first  medical  society 
in  17()5,  as  well  as  of  the  first  medical  library  two  years  before. 
Indeed,  as  a  friend  and  kindred  spirit  of  Franklin,  who  was  only  a 
year  older,  he  was  partaker  in  almost  every  new  foundation  in  this 
fruitful  period  of  beginnings,  and  was  even  chosen  first  acting-presi- 
dent (as  vice-president)  of  the  new  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation during  Franklin's  absence,  in  17G0,  an  organization  ahvays 
largely  influenced  by  physicians.  When,  in  1775,  four  years  before 
his  death,  there  appeared  for  use  of  surgeons  in  the  coming 
struggle,  the  first  American  surgical  work,  already  quoted,  by  his 
nei)he\v  and  special  pupil,  Dr.  John  Jones,  the  eminent  New  York 

(e)  In  the  copy  referred  to  tlie  first  preface  precedes  tlie  title  pase. 

(f)  Thatcher's  Medical  Biography. 

(p)    From  an  account  in  manuscript  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Cr.dwalader,  tho  physi- 
cian's great-grandson. 
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surgeon  and  the  physician  of  Washington,  his  influence  was  ac- 
knowledged in  its  dedication,  which  says:  "To  you,  whose  whole 
life  has  been  one  continuous  scene  of  benevolence  and  humanity, 
the  most  feeble  efforts  to  soften  human  misery  and  smooth  the  bed 
of  death,  will,  I  know,  be  an  acceptable  present,  however  short  the 
well-meant  zeal  of  the  author  may  fail  of  his  purpose"  (h).  Eight 
years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  November,  1779,  in  the 
midst  of  the  contention  about  the  commission  of  medical  examin- 
ers that  occupied  him  even  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-two,  Dr, 
John  Kedman,  in  his  inaugural  as  first  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  paid  the  following  fine  tribute  to  "one,  whose  person,, 
age,  character  and  medical  ability  and  respectable  deportment  to 
and  among  us,  as  well  as  his  generous,  just  and  benevolent  temper 
of  mind  and  great  acquaintance  with  books  and  men  and  things, 
and  proper  attention  to  time  and  seasons,  Avould,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  pointed  him  out  as  our  first  object."  He  owns  there  is  no  need 
to  mention  his  name,  "but  I  naturally  recollect  with  pleasure  the 
name  of  our  worthy  and  well-respected  brother  and  much-esteemed 
friend  Thomas  Cadwalader,"  whom  "it  would  have  been  the  highest 
gratification  to  me,  as  I  believe  it  would  to  all  Avho  knew  him,  to 
have  given  our  suffrages  unanimously  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
such  an  institution." 

Great  conti'ibutor  as  he  was  to  the  progress  of  medicine,  he 
was  still  greater  as  a  man.  It  would  be  interesting,  were  tliis  the 
place,  to  consider  the  eminent  family  to  which  he  belongs,  one  of 
the  first  in  national  history,  and  to  recount  his  own  activities,  as 
prominent  as  they  were  far-reaching,  suggesting  Eush  in  his  wide 
interests,  Franklin  in  his  secret  management  of  events,  and  Wash- 
ington in  liis  judicial  poise  as  a  leader.  "Kadwaladyr"  means 
"arranger  of  battles,"  a  name  peculiarly  applicable  to  him,  since 
he  was  chairman  of  the  provincial  board  of  war  almost  continu- 
ously from  the  French  war  of  1755  to  near. the  close  of  his  life  (i). 

fh)  Dr.  Jones,  1729  to  '!»!,  spent  his  early  years  and  eleven  at  the  close  of  his 
life  in  Philadelphia,  but  became  famous  in  New  York. 

(i)  It  is  iutei-osting  to  note  that  a  youp.2:  student  of  Dr.  Redman  spent  four  years 
in  the  war  as  a  surgeon  and  bore  ihe  litle  of  Lieutenant  Jolm  Morgan,  his  com- 
mission dated  April  1,  175S. 
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Twelve  yoai'.s  after  1  >r.  ('ad\vala<lei*  hej^aii  practice,  aiul  while 
the  yoimg-  native  American  phxsiciaiis,  Zacbary,  Shippen  and  the 
Bonds,  were  showiiiii  their  jtower,  the  increased  immioration  from 
various  regions  and  the  consequent  introduction  of  such  "distem- 
pers," as  smalliK)x,  yellow  fever  and  the  like,  alarmed  the  mer- 
chants and  prompted  the  Assembly  to  take  some  measures  of  quar- 
antine to  prevent  their  introduction.  An  act  of  February  3,  1743, 
secured  Province  Island,  a  ]>art  of  the  west  bank  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill,  on  which  lazaretto  buildings  were  erected  and 
ships  ordered  to  stop  there.  A'arious  temporary  measures  were 
taken  for  the  care  of  the  sick  who  landed  before  and  after  this  time. 
Almshouses  were  established  by  the  Friends  and  by  the  city,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  some  provisions  for  the  sick  were  required 
in  them,  but  there  was  one  of  these  young  physicians  who,  in  his 
considerable  visitation  among  the  needy,  for  which  he  was  espe- 
cially known,  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  them  togetlu'r  in  one 
])lace  as  a  i)ermanently  instituted  hospital.  Heretofore  medicine 
had  been  dependent  on  individuals  and  rose  and  fell  with  theni, 
l)Hl  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  belongs  the  honor  of  first  (j)  introducing 
the  permanency  of  instittttions  into  the  medical  history  of  this  city 
and  the  founding  of  the  oldest  independent  hospital  in  the  United 
States  (k). 

Dr.  Bond  was  born  in  Calvert  County,  Maryland,  in  1712,  and 
studied  medicine  under  a  Scotch  physician  there,  Dr.  Hamilton, 
but  afterwards  supplemented  this  instruction  by  attendance  tipon 
lectures  in  Fiirope,  especially  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris.  In  1734 
(]),  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  soon 
became  active  in  his  profession  and  in  various  enterprises  of  a 

(j)  In  1700.  on  the  '•25th  of  the  ninth  month,"  a  nieetins:  of  Friencls  voted  money 
toward  nojrotiatinj?  with  the  propi-ietaiy  "for  an  Hospital."'  l)nt  it  seems  not 
to  have  siifccocU^d.  and  in  1712  tlie  city  tiecan  arrancement.';  for  an  almslionse.  Be- 
fore they  completed  thtin  the  Friends'  Alnisliouse  was  started,  but  had  no  real  hos- 
pital department.  The  city's  alnislionse.  now  the  Pliiladelpliia  Almslionse.  had  its 
first  strnctnre  completed  abont  17:11,  .nnd  had  a  liospital  department,  tlie  oldest  in 
the  colonies. 

(k)  Some  :inthorities  spealc  of  Catholic  hospitals  in  Canada  and  possilily  in 
Mexico  as  slightly  older. 

(1)    Dr.  G.  W.  Xorris.  Moilon  and  Wuodlnnv  cive  it  two  vears  earlier. 
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public  character  Avliich  were  founded  in  that  period.  It  was  about 
the  end  of  his  sixteenth  year  of  practice,  1750,  that  he  djiifided  to 
talve  measures  toward  securing  the  foundation  of  a  hospffaTT  En- 
listing the  aid  of  Dr.  Zachary  and  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  his  younger 
brother,  men  of  a  character  not  unlike  his  own,  efforts  were  made 
to  launch  the  project.  "He  was  zealous  and  active  in  endeavoring 
to  procure  subscriptions  for  it,"  writes  Franklin  in  his  auto- 
biograpliy,  "but  the  proposal  being  a  novelty  in  America,  and  at 
first  not  well  understood,  he  met  with  but  little  success.  At  length 
he  came  to  me  with  the  comx^liment,  that  he  found  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  carrying  a  public-spirited  project  through  without 
my  being  concerned  in  it.  'For,'  he  said,  'I  am  often  asked  by  those 
to  A\hom  I  propose  subscribing,  "Have  you  consulted  Franklin  on 
this  business?  And  what  does  he  think  of  it?"  And  when  I  tell 
them  I  have  not  (supposing  it  rather  out  of  your  line),  they  do  not 
subscribe,  but  say  they  will  consider  it.'  "  Franklin  headed  the 
subscription  and  when  he  saw  it  needed  provincial  aid  prompted 
a  petition  to  the  Assembly  on  January  29,  1751,  asking  for  a  place 
for  the  insane  and  those  "whose  Poverty  is  made  more  miserable 
by  the  additional  Weight  of  a  grevious  disease,  from  which  they 
might  easily  be  relieved,  if  they  were  not  situated  at  too  great  a 
Distance  from  regular  Advice  and  Assistance,  wherebj'  many  lan- 
guish out  their  lives,  tortured  perhaps  with  the  Stone,  devour'd 
by  the  Cancer,  deprived  of  sight  by  Cataracts,  or  gradually  decay- 
ing by  loathsome  distempers;  who,  if  the  expense  in  the  present 
manner  of  Nursing  and  Attending  them  separately  when  they  come 
to  town  were  not  so  discouraging,  might  again,  by  the  judicious  As- 
sistance of  Physic  and  Surgery,  be  enabled  to  taste  the  Blessings 
of  Health,  and  be  made  in  a  few  Weeks  useful  Members  of  the 
Community,  able  to  provide  for  themselves  and  Families."  A  bill 
was  prepared,  but  objections  were  offered,  the  chief  being  expense 
for  surgeon's  fees,  Avhicli  was  met  b}^  these  three  physicians  offer- 
ing three  years'  service  free,  thereby  also  establishing  a  precedent, 
Jiiul  the  bill  was  approved  on  the  11th  of  May.  In  October  the  old 
Judge  John  Kinsey  mansion,  on  the  south  side  of  Market  below 
3 
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Seventh  (m)  was  secured  tempoiarily,  luuler  the  ilireotiou  of  Israel 
Pembertou  and  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  and  on  February  10,  1752,  the 
managers  of  the  medical  statf  invited  those  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed consultants,  Drs.  Graeme,  Cadwalader,  Moore  (n)  and  Red- 
man, to  act  on  the  first  applications  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
The  first  patient  and  first  cured  was  Margaret  Sherlock.  The 
l)resent  site  at  Spruce,  Pine,  Eighth  and  Ninth  streets  was  secured 
two  years  later. 

From  circumstances  and  ability  as  well.  Dr.  Bond  continued 
to  be  the  most  prominent  figure  at  the  hospital  for  many  years. 
In  1753  lie  reported  a  peculiar  case  of  a  worm  in  the  liver  to  "Medi- 
cal Observations  and  Inquiries,"  a  London  journal,  and  sent  the 
specimen  to  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  that  city.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  surgery,  and  his  operation  of  lithotomy  in  1750  on 
the  first  case  of  stone  at  the  hospital  is  the  first  record  of  this  opera- 
tion in  America,  antedating  that  in  New  York  by  four  years.  His 
subsequent  cases  of  lithotomy  were  numerous.  Three  years  later 
he  published  a  paper  in  London  on  the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  in 
scrofula,  and  ten  years  later,  when  the  new  medical  school  was 
begun,  its  founder  requested  him  to  give  the  first  regular  clinical 
lectures  in  America  at  the  hospital  he  had  established.  Fortunately 
his  Avords  inaugurating  them  have  been  preserved. 

"When  I  consider  the  skillful  hands  the  practice  of  Physic 
and  Surgery  has  of  necessity  been  committed  to  in  many  parts  of 
America,"  said  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  on  the  26th  of  November,  at  his 
home  (o),  in  his  introductory  lecture  to  his  clinical  course  which  be- 
gan at  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  December  3,  176G,  "it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  behold  so  many  worthy  young  men,  training  up  in  those 
professions,  wliicli,  from  the  nature  of  their  objects,  are  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  community,  and  yet  a  greater  pleasure  in  foreseeing, 
that  the  unparalleled  public  spirit  of  the  good  people  of  this  prov- 

(m)    Old  nuniljor,  172  High  (Market)  Street. 

(n)  Samuel  Preston  .Moore,  1710-178"..  \Aas  consultant  until  1759.  and  served 
as  Provincial  Treasurer  for  fourteen  years. 

<o)  Drs.  Pvednian,  Cadwalader,  Sbippeu  and  the  Managers  were  present  with 
thirty  students. 
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ince,  will  shortly  make  Philadelphia  the  Athens  of  America  ami 
render  the  sous  of  Pennsylvania  reputable  amongst  the  most  cele- 
brated Europeans  in  all  the  liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  This,  I  am 
at  present  certain  of,  that  the  institutions  of  literature  and  charity 
alread}'  founded,  and  the  School  of  Physic  lately  opened  in  this 
city,  afford  sufficient  foundation  for  the  students  of  Physic  to  ac- 
quire all  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  practicing  every  branch 
of  their  profession  reputably  and  judiciously.  The  great  expense 
in  going  from  America  to  England,  and  thence  from  country  to 
country,  and  college  to  college,  in  quest  of  medical  qualifications, 
is  often  a  bar  to  the  cultivation  of  the  brightest  geniuses  amongst 
us,  who  otherwise  might  be  moving  stars  in  their  professions,  and 
most  useful  members  of  society."  He  farther  on  points  out  where 
"the  clinical  professor  comes  in  to  the  aid  of  speculation  and  dem- 
onstrates the  truth  of  theory  by  facts,"  and  promises  "to  show  you 
all  the  operations  of  Surgery  and  endeavor,  from  the  experiences 
of  thirty  years,  to  introduce  you  to  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  acute  diseases  of  our  own  country,"  notwithstanding  "the 
season  of  m}-  life  points  out  relaxation  and  retirement."  The  hos- 
pital afforded  an  average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients  at 
that  time,  and  had  averaged  over  one  hundred  for  two  years.  It 
was  now  fifteen  years  since  Dr.  Bond  had  proposed  the  institution 
to  Franklin,  and  it  was  eminentl}-  fitting  that  he  should  begin  tlie 
list  of  its  great  clinical  teachers. 

Six  years  later  a  contemporary  writer  (p)  describes  him  at  an 
operation:  "I  had  the  curiosity  last  week  to  be  present  at  the  hos- 
pital, at  Dr.  Bond's  cutting  for  stone,  and  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed, for  instead  of  seeing  an  operation  said  to  be  perplexed 
with  difficultj^  and  uncertainty,  and  attended  with  violence  and 
cruelty,  it  was  performed  with  such  ease,  regularity  and  success, 
that  it  scarcely  gave  a  shock  to  the  most  sympathizing  bystander, 
the  whole  being  completed  and  a  stone  two  inches  in  length  and 
one  in  diameter  extracted  in  less  than  two  minutes."  The  enthusi- 
astic visitor  was  ready  to  rank  such  surgery  with  the  fine  arts. 

(p)    Letter  quoted  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Xorris  and  written  in  1772. 
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His  medical  skill  was  uo  less  remarked  upon,  lie  introduced  hot 
and  cold  bathing  in  treatment  far  more  than  anyone  else,  and  was 
the  first  to  secure  the  general  use  of  mercury  among  the  profession 
of  the  city.  Even  so  early  as  December  4,  1776,  at  the  age  of  sixty-, 
two,  he  ottered  his  own  and  his  son's  (q)  services  for  hospital 
duty  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  both  did  excellent  work. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  its  first  vice-president  in 
1743,  and  in  1782  delivered  before  it  an  address  on  "The  Kank  of 
jMan  in  the  Scale  of  Being,  and  the  Conveniences  and  Advantages 
He  Derives  from  the  Arts  and  Sciences."  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college  out  of  which  came  the  University,  and  yet 
when,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  he  passed  away,  March  26,  1784, 
his  greatest  honor  lay  in  being  the  founder  of  the  oldest  hospital  (r) 
and  the  first  clinical  instruction  in  the  republic. 

So  intimately  was  his  brother.  Dr.  Phineas  Bond,  associated 
with  him  in  all  these  enterprises  of  medical  and  general  progress, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  where  the  one  was  there  was  the 
other  also.  He  was  five  years  younger  than  Thomas  and  only  lived 
fifty-six  years,  dying  in  1773,  after  a  life  so  refined  and  scholarly 
that,  writes  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  no  member  of  the  profession  in  the 
state  "ever  left  behind  him  a  higher  character  for  professional 
sagacity,  or  for  tlie  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart.''  His  education 
had  been  received  in  tli(4i'  Maryland  liome  and  in  Europe,  wliere 
he  spent  even  more  time  tlian  did  Thomas,  and  visited  Leyden, 
Paris,  London  and  Edinburgh.  His  practice  was  extensive  and 
puiely  medical.  His  service  at  the  hospital  covered  twenty-two 
years.  He  Avas  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  is  happily  remembered  as  one  of  the 
tliree  or  four  organizers  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  now  the 
University,  in  wliicli  Avas  soon  to  appear  still  greater  medical 
progress. 

(q)    Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Jr. 

(r)    Only  four  years  lator  an  rniuK'nt  Fronch  traveler,  'SI.  de  Warville.  wrote  so 
liicrlily  of  it  lliat  lie  said  tliere  was  Init  one  in  France  to  conipnro  with  it. 
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Another  member  of  the  hospital  staff  passed  away  the  same 
year  (1773),  at  almost  exactly  the  same  age  (s)  as  Phineas  Bond,  one 
to  whom,  according  to  the  statement  of  Franklin,  is  due  the  honor  of 
ha\ing  proposed  the  first  medical  library.  This  was  Cadwalader 
Evans,  who,  after  his  studies  under  Thomas  Bond,  had  his  Atlantic 
voyage  interrupted  by  a  vessel  of  one  of  the  three  Avarring  powers, 
Spain,  France  and  England,  and  was  persuaded  to  live  in  Hayti 
awhile  and  to  spend  two  years  of  practice  in  Jamaica  before  finish- 
ing his  studies  in  Edinburgh  and  London.  He  began  a  life  service 
on  the  hospital  staff  in  1759,  and  three  years  later  was  no  doubt 
impressed,  as  others  were,  by  a  present  received  by  the  institution 
from  a  famous  physician  of  London,  Dr.  John  Fothergill.  This 
was  a  book  recently  published  there,  "An  Experimental  History  of 
the  Materia  Medica,  by  William  Lewis,  F.  K.  S."  It  was  pre- 
sented for  the  use  of  students  of  the  hospital  and  Avas  prompted  by 
the  doctor's  Franklinian  purposes  for  medicine  in  general  and  also, 
no  doubt,  by  his  friendship  for  the  brilliant  son  of  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  Sr.,  who  Avas  at  that  time  one  of  the  managers  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  hospital  medical  staff.  This  was  in  J\i]j,  1762,  and  in 
May  of  the  following  year  Dr„  Evans'  proposal  bore  fruit  in  an  offer 
of  the  medical  staff  to  use  student  fees  for  the  founding  of  a  library. 
It  Avas  signed,  in  order,  by  Drs.  Thomas  Bond,  Thomas  CadAvalader, 
Phineas  Bond  and  CadAvalader  Evans,  and,  being  accepted,  the 
library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  soon,  and  for  long  years, 
the  best  in  the  land. 

This  little  incident  of  the  book,  with  its  connection  with  Dr. 
Fothergill  and  the  Shippeus  in  1762  binds  together  three  most  inter- 
esting characters  in  the  inception  of  medical  education  in  America, 
and  most  happily  associates  them  Avith  the  noble  monument  of  Dr. 
Bond,  the  PennsylA'ania  Hospital.  It  may  also  serve  to  usher  into 
the  medical  field  a  new  generation,  some  of  whose  members  are 
destined  to  outshine  all  their  predecessors  in  the  history  of  the 
profession  on  this  continent. 

It  Avill  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  managers  of  the  hospital  at 

(s)    Fifty-seven  j-ears. 
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this  date,  Dr.  William  Shippeu,  8r.,  was,  about  thirty  years  before, 
Olio  of  the  first  native  Americau  studeuts  wlio  was  unable  to  finish 
Ins  studies  abroad,  and  that  it  w:is  his  keen  realization  of  his  loss 
tliat  led  him  to  urge  his  fellow  student.  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader, 
to  give  the  first  public  medical  lectures  in  America.  He  was  five 
years  younger  than  Cadwalader,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1712, 
where  he  received  both  his  liberal  and  professional  education.  He 
seems  to  have  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  Kears- 
leys,  though  most  accounts  of  his  life  contain  no  reference  to  the 
fact  (t),  and,  according  to  excellent  authority  (u),  under  Dr.  Cad- 
walader's  direction,  "he  took  lessons  in  Anatomy  and  became,  by 
study,  a  proficient  in  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy."  At  the  age 
of  forty-one  he  became  one  of  the  staff  of  the  hospital  and  served 
until  his  resignation  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when  he  had 
ill  ready  retired  from  an  extensive  practice  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion. Thougli  he  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine  years,  dying 
ill  1S01,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  a 
vice-president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a  founder  of 
the  College  of  Xew  Jersey,  now  Princeton  University,  a  trustee  of 
the  College  (jf  Philadelphia,  and  with  even  more  honors,  there  was 
nothing  that  so  characterized  him  as  the  love  for  higher  education 
in  medicine,  born  of  liis  own  regrets,  and  his  purpose  to  train  up 
Ills  son,  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  to  the  same  profession  and  with  the 
hiiihesr  a(l\;iiitages  that  Kiir(>i)e  could  afford.  Indeed,  some  emi- 
nent authorities  (v)  have  intimated  the  probability  that  he  trained 
his  son  Avith  the  definite  hope  of  his  becoming  a  public  lecturer 
on  medicine,  which  would  be  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  oratorical 
powers  already  displayed  by  tlie  young  man  while  in  Princeton. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  meeting  of  the  hospital  managers  in  the  Warden's  room 
of  the  Court  House,  the  8th  of  "the  lltli  month,  1762,"  with  the 

(t)    Morton  and  W(X>clbniy  say  he  •^tiulieil  witli  Dr.  John  KearsU-y.  Jr. 
(u)    Dr.  Caspar  Wistar's  Eulogium.  1S09. 

(y)    Dr.  Caspar  Wistar  and  Dr.  Josepli  Carson;  '"but,"  says  the  former,  "I  have 
hoard  notliing  in  support  of  this  opinion.'" 
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metlical  staff  present,  the  Drs.  Bond,  Dr.  Sliippen,  Sr.,  Dr.  ]vedman 
and  Dr.  Evans,  a  meeting  called  "at  the  request  of  Doc'r  AVilliam 
Shippen,  Jim'r,  lately  arrived  (w)  from  London"  (x).  He  informed 
them  that  there  had  arrived  seven  eases  containing  anatomical 
drawings  and  models  for  the  hospital  from  his  friend  Dr.  Jolin 
Fothergill  of  London,  who  had  given  him  some  verbal  directions 
concerning  them,  and  that  he  wished  permission  to  use  them  in 
connection  with  a  private  school  of  anatomy  he  should  open  during 
the  season.  A  letter  from  Dr.  Fothergill  to  James  Pemberton,  dated 
tlie  Ttli  of  the  4th  mouth  preceding,  was  read,  a  part  of  which  saj-s: 
^•I  propose  to  send  by  Dr.  Shippen  a  present  to  it  (the  hospital),  of 
some  intrinsic  value  (y),  though  not  probably  of  immediate  benefit. 
I  need  not  tell  thee  that  the  knowledge  of  Anatomy  is  of  exceeding 
great  use  to  Practitioners  in  Physic  and  Surgery,  and  that  the 
means  of  j>rocuring  subjects  with  3'ou  are  not  easy.  Some  pretty 
accurate  anatomical  drawings  about  half  as  big  as  life  have  fallen 
into  my  hands,  and  which  I  purpose  to  send  to  your  hospital,  to  be 
made  the  care  of  the  physicians  and  to  be  by  some  of  them  ex- 
plained to  the  students  or  pupils  who  may  attend  the  hospital.  In 
the  want  of  real  subjects  these  will  have  their  use,  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  Dr.  Shippen  to  give  a  course  of  anatomical  lectures  to 
such  as  may  attend.  He  is  well  qualified  for  the  subject  and  will 
soon  be  followed  by  an  able  assistant.  Dr.  Morgan,  both  of  whom,  I 
apprehend,  will  not  only  be  useful  to  the  province  in  their  employ- 
ment, but,  if  suitably  countenanced  by  the  Legislature,  will  be 
able  to  erect  a  school  for  Physic  amongst  you  that  may  draw  many 
students  from  various  parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
at  least  furnish  them  with  a  better  idea  of  the  rudiments  of  their 
profession  than  they  have  at  present  the  means  of  acquiring  on 
your  side  of  the  water''  (z).  The  cases  were  opened  the  next  day  and 
found  to  contain  eighteen  crayon  drawings,  three  cases  of  anatomi- 
cal models,  a  skeleton  and  a  foetus  model,  of  which  Dr.  Caspar 

(w)    He  arrived  in  May  of  that  year  (Wistar). 

(x)    The  spelling  of  these  minutes  is  not  used  farther. 

(y)    The  drawin.es  were  estimated  at  £?,oO  value  in  the  hosjiital  stock. 

(z)    History  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Morton  and  Woodbury,  1895. 
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Wistar  writes:  "Dr.  Fotlicrgill  "eiiiploved  ]\imsdyck,  one  of  the  first 
artists  of  Great  Britain,  to  execute  the  crayon  paintings  now  at 
our  hospital,  which  exhibit  the  whole  structure  of  the  body  at  two- 
thirds  the  natural  size;  and  the  gravid  uterus,  with  many  of  the 
varied  circumstances  of  natural  and  preternatural  parturition,  of  the 
full  size.  Jent3',  an  anatomist  of  London,  is  said  to  have  made  the 
dissections  from  which  these  paintings  were  taken."  These  were 
not  the  first  signs  of  interest  in  a  teaching  museum  at  the  hospital, 
however,  for  so  early  as  April,  1757,  Deborah  Morris  gave  a  skele- 
ton for  that  purpose,  the  first  gift  of  this  kind  recorded,  and  the 
real  beginning  of  the  first  medical  museum. 

Dr.  John  Fothergillhad  been  a  substantial  friend  of  the  hospital 
long  before  this  letter.  The  influence  of  such  a  friend  at  this  stage 
of  medical  progress  is  of  no  indifferent  interest.  A  Yorkshire  Quaker 
of  the  same  age  as  the  elder  Shippen,  he  was  educated  by  those 
able  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  medical  school,  headed  by  Monro, 
whose  attention  he  attracted  from  the  first.  He  graduated  in  1738 
and  began  practice  in  London  in  1740.  By  1748  his  publications 
had  given  him  European  fame,  and  his  mind  touched  so  many  sides 
of  progress  that  probably  no  man  of  his  time  could  be  said  more 
truly  to  be  a  medical  Franklin.  When  he  died  in  1780,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  he  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
and  medical  education  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  with  both 
of  whose  colleges'  foundations  he  was  associated,  lost  a  valuable 
friend.  His  instinct  to  discover  talent  in  young  men  was  not  less 
than  his  power  to  inspire  them  with  the  fructifying  suggestiveness 
that  characterized  his  own  mind.  It  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
and  importance  that  the  first  of  the  new  generation  of  Philadelphia 
physicians  should  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  friend- 
ship of  such  a  man  and  to  partake  of  his  spirit. 

WilHam^liippen,  Jr.,  was  twenty-six  years  old  as  he  stood 
before  the  hospital  board,  proposing  the  first  foundation  of  sys- 
tematic public  lectures  on  Anatomy  in  the  province  (a),  and  prob- 

(a)    Dr.  William  Hunter  gave  anatomical  lectures  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  years  1754-5-G;  he  was  a  relative  of  the  Hunters  of  London  (Carson). 
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ably  the  first  on  the  coutiueut  iu  Obstetrics,  and  he  was  uudoubt- 
edlj'  the  first  who  had  the  puri)ose  of  inaugurating  medical  school 
education  in  the  Colonies,  as  distinguished  from  the  apprentice 
system.  Born  in  Philadelphia  on  October  21,  173G,  he  had  been 
carefully  educated  under  Mr.  Finley,  afterward  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  now  Princeton  Universit}-,  and  also  at  tlie 
latter  institution  under  the  presidency  of  Burr  iu  1754,  where  he 
graduated  with  high  honor  as  valedictorian.  His  oratorical  qual- 
ities were  so  remarkable  on  this  occasion  that  the  great  evangelist, 
Whitefield,  who  Avas  attending  the  commencement  there,  desired 
to  win  him  for  the  ministry.  Instead,  however,  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  his  chosen  profession 
under  his  father.  After  three  years  thorough  work  he  went  to  Lon- 
don in  the  autumn  of  1757  and  at  once  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
established  in  the  home  of  the  Hunters,  under  the  direction  of  liis 
3'ounger  brother,  John,  who  then  assisted  Dr.  William  Hunter  in 
anatomy.  He  also  had  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  William 
Hewson,  who  assisted  the  Hunters  for  a  time,  and  there  began  his 
intimate  relations  with  Dr.  Fothergill.  Here,  too,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  accomplished  accoucheur.  Dr.  McKenzie,  and  be- 
came so  interested  in  obstetrics  that  he  resided  in  the  poor  quar- 
ter in  order  to  have  greater  advantages  in  that  i3ractico,  and 
it  was  undoubtedly  at  this  time  that  his  i)references  for  that 
branch  were  determined.  From  London  he  went  to  Edinburgh  and 
there  became  much  attached  to  Cullen  and  the  younger  Monro, 
graduating  under  their  instruction  in  1761,  with  the  very  charac- 
teristic thesis:  De  Placentae  cum  Utero  Nexn.  Desiring  to  go  to 
Paris,  but  encountering  obstacles  due  to  the  existing  war,  his 
friend,  Sir  John  Pringle,  secured  his  services  as  medical  attendant 
for  a  wealthy  lady  who  was  about  to  travel  in  Southern  France.  P>y 
this  means  he  gained  an  intimate  ac(iuaintance  with  a  number  of 
Parisian  phj^sicians,  among  whom  Avas  the  well-known  Senac.  tJn 
his  return  to  America  in  May,  1762,  he  began  practice  with  his 
father  and  opened  the  way  for  a  private  school  of  anatomy  and 
midwifery  in  the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  season  should  warrant.    The 
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timo  was  ripe  for  it;  indeed,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Wistar,  "we 
must  conclude  that  8hii)])en  could  not  have  fixcnl  upon  any  j)art  of 
the  new  world,  Avhieh,  at  that  time,  was  more  promising  than 
Philadelphia.  He  was  not  disposed  to  neglect  any  of  these  advan- 
tages.'' lie  was  equal  to  the  situation,  too:  ''Nature,"  says  the 
same  writer,  "had  been  uncommonly  bountiful  in  his  form  and 
asj)ect;  his  manners  were  extremely  elegant;  his  pronunciation 
was  tine;  lie  belonged  to  a  family  proverbial  for  good  temper;  his 
father,  during  his  long  life  of  ninety  years,  had  scarcely'  ever  been 
out  of  humor,  and  he  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  his  father.  Tn 
his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  the 
most  stately — he  could  converse  with  the  most  ignorant  so  as  to 
make  them  easy,  but  without  affecting  ignorance  himself;  he  could 
mix  with  the  lowest  orders  of  society  without  imposing  a  painful 
restraint  on  them,  while  he  preserved  the  manners  of  a  well-bred 
gentleman.  He  was  also  particularly  agreeable  to  young  people. 
At  this  period  he  was  known  to  almost  every  citizen  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  yet  it  is  probable  that  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  wish 
him  well.  This  portrait  is  strongly  colored,  but  there  are  yet  (b) 
many  amongst  us  who  remember  the  original,  and  to  them  appeal 
for  its  truth." 

Dr.  S}ii])pen  undoubtedly  believed  that  Philadelphia  was  ready 
to  at  least  look  forward  to  a  fully  equipped  medical  school,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  any  fully  developed  plans  of  his  own 
for  it  other  than  the  establishment  of  a  private  school  of  Anatomy 
and  Midwifery.  This  it  was  his  mission  to  create,  and,  as  a  pioneer, 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  the  subject  of  medical  teaching.  In 
the  only  expression  (c)  he  has  left  on  the  subject,  there  is  the  state- 
ment that  in  his  introductory  lecture  he  suggested  the  expediency 
of  provision  for  medical  teaching,  but  that  he  was  waiting  for  an- 
other fellow-student's  return  to  carry  it  into  effect.  It  is  by  no 
means  definite,  and  rather  suggests  that  he  fully  appreciated  the 
organizing  powers  of  his  friend,  who  was  in  Europe  at  the  time  he 

(b)  Wistar's  Eulogium,  1809. 

(c)  Letter  to  tlie  trustees  of  the  College  of  riiiladelphia. 
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was  iiui.shiug  preparations  for  his  course  of  lectures  in  the  autumn 
of  17C2,  which  were  an  important  preliminary'  to  more  systematized 
instruction.  Early  in  November  he  announced  (d)  the  course  as 
follows:  "Please  inform  the  public  that  a  course  of  anatomical 
lectures  will  be  opened  this  winter  in  Philadelphia  for  the  advan- 
tage of  young  Gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  Physic,  in 
this  and  the  neighboring  Provinces,  whose  circumstances  and  con- 
nections will  not  admit  of  their  going  abroad  for  Improvement  to 
the  Anatomical  Schools  in  Europe,  and  also  for  the  entertainment 
of  any  (lentlemen  who  may  have  the  curiosity  to  understand  the 
Anatoujy  of  the  Human  Frame.  In  these  Lectures  the  situation. 
Figure  and  Structure  of  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body  will  be 
demonstrated  and  their  respective  Uses  explained,  and,  as  far  as  a 
Course  of  Anatomy  will  permit,  their  Diseases,  with  the  Indications 
and  method  of  Cure  briefly  treated  of;  all  the  necessary  operations 
in  Surgery  will  be  performed,  a  Course  of  Bandages  exhibited,  and 
the  whole  conclude  with  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  curious 
Phenomena  that  arise  from  an  examination  of  the  Gravid  Uterus, 
and  a  few  plain  general  Directions  in  the  Study  and  Practice  of 
Midwifery.  The  Necessity  and  Public  Utility  of  such  a  course  in 
this  growing  Country,  and  the  Method  to  be  pursued  therein,  will 
be  more  particularly  explained  in  an  Introductory  Lecture  to  be 
delivered  the  IGth  Instant,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  Evening,  at  the 
State  House  by  William  Shippen,  Jun.  M.  D.  X.  B.— The  Man- 
agers and  Physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  a  special 
meeting,  have  generously  consented  to  countenance  and  encourage 
this  Undertaking;  and  to  make  it  more  entertaining  and  profitable 
have  granted  him  the  use  of  some  curious  Anatomical  Casts  and 
Drawings  (just  arrived  on  the  Caroliitd,  Capt.  Friend),  presented 
by  the  judicious  and  benevolent  Doctor  Fothergill,  wlio  has  im- 
proved every  Opportunity  of  promoting  the  Interest  and  Usefulness 

(d)  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  November  11.  1T(>1.'.  The  Iniihlinfr  for  his 
k'ctures  was  erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  rear  of  liis  fatlier's  residence,  which 
v.as  on  Fourth  street,  nortli  of  ^larla  i.  An  alley-way  led  to  it  from  Marlcet  street. 
This  lie  used  until  Anatomical  Hall  was  erected  many  years  later  on  Fiftli  street, 
north  of  Walnut. 
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of  that  noble  and  flonrisliing  Institution."  The  introductory  lec- 
ture was  well  received  and  attended,  but  no  record  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  preserved.  Two  w^eeks  later  it  is  announcd  (e)  that  "Dr. 
Shipi^en's  Anatomical  Lectures  will  begin  to-morrow  evening  at 
six  o'clock,  at  his  father's  house  in  Fourth  Street.  Tickets  for  the 
course  to  be  had  of  the  Doctor,  at  five  Pistoles  each,  and  any  gen- 
tlemen who  incline  to  see  the  subject  prepared  for  the  lectures  and 
learn  the  art  of  Dissecting,  Injections,  etc.,  are  to  pay  five  Pistoles 
more."  Twelve  students  were  in  attendance,  and  thus  was  founded 
the  first  private  school  of  anatomy  in  the  province,  the  forerunner 
of  the  first  medical  college  on  the  continent.  This  was  not  unat- 
tended with  diflficulties  of  various  sorts,  but  they  were  subdued  in 
the  end.  In  December  following  the  body  of  a  negro,  who  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  was  turned  over  to  Shippen  for  dissection,  and  those 
of  all  suicides  and  criminals  thereafter  for  some  time.  Indeed, 
according  to  Watson,  there  was  a  most  uncanny  feeling  abroad 
regarding  the  young  medical  school,  sothat  not  only  was  it  necessary 
for  Dr.  Shippen  to  publicly  announce  that  his  subjects  were  entirely 
suicides,  criminals  and  a.  few  specially  diseased  subjects  from  the 
Potter's  Field,  but  a  mob  of  sailors  was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  demolishing  his  house  and  did  succeed  in  breaking  the  win- 
dows. His  innovations  in  midwifery,  too,  had  to  make  their  way 
slowly  against  public  feeling  adverse  to  men  entering  that  field 
and  against  the  opposition  of  the  midwives,  but  his  skill  and  persist- 
ence finally  won,  so  that  he  gave  lectures  to  both  men  and  women 
and  established  a  lying-in  hospital  in  1762  (f).    In  the  field  of  obstet- 

(e)  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  25th  of  Xoveniber.  1762. 

(f)  George  "\V,  Norns.  As  the  first  announcement  of  the  first  lectures  of  this 
kind  on  the  continent,  the  following  is  of  interest.    This  was  in  March.  1762: 

"Doctor  Shippau  Junior,  proposes  to  begin  liis  first  course  on  midwifery  as 
soon  as  a  number  of  pupils  sufficient  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  shall  apply. 
A  course  will  consist  of  about  twenty  lectiires,  in  which  ho  will  treat  of  that  part 
of  anatomy  which  is  necessary  to  understand  that  branch,  explain  all  cases  in 
midwifery-— natural,  difficult  and  iiroteriiatuial— and  give  directions  how  to  treat 
them  with  safety  to  the  motlier  and  cliild;  describe  the  diseases  incident  to  women 
and  children  in  the  month,  and  direct  to  proper  remedies;  will  take  occasion  during 
the  course  to  explain  and  apply  those  curious  anatomical  plates  and  casts  of  the 
gravid  uterus  at  the  Hospital,  and  conclude  the  whole,  with  necessaiy  cautions 
against  the  dangerous  and  cruel  use  of  in-^trumonts.     In  order  to  make  the  course 
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rics  Dr.  Shippen  must  be  accorded  the  honor  of  being  the  most  pow- 
erful pioneer  in  America.  Tlie  course  of  17G2-3  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  spring  he  offered  his  services  to  the  managers  of  the 
hospital,  and  on  May  17  they  announced  that  on  the  21st  instant  Dr. 
Shippen  would  give  lectures  once  a  fortnight  at  the  hospital  also, 
and  that  students  would  be  expected  to  pay  "a  proper  gratuity" 
for  the  benefit  of  that  institution.  His  regular  course  was  repeated 
in  the  winter  of  17G3-1  and  that  of  1761-5,  when  the  time  had  come 
for  new  developments,  the  first  signs  of  which  began  to  appear  in 
May  of  the  latter  year. 

The  appearance  together  in  so  small  a  medical  field  as  Phila- 
delphia then  was,  of  two  such  royal,  highly  organized  natures  as 
Drs.  Morgan  and  Shippen,  both  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  tlie 
events  they  were  enacting,  and  both  fired  by  an  ambition  so  splen- 
did and  intense  that  it  was  destined  to  mar  their  closing  years  with 
pathetic  disappointment,  was  an  event  almost  certain  to  be  at- 
tended b}'  abrasions  in  their  relations,  although  they  were  intimate 
friends  at  times  and  fellows  in  most  of  the  events  of  their  lives.  This 
last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  profoundly'  influences  both  their  lives 
and  yet  binds  them,  forever  inseparable,  in  some  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  pregnant  events  of  American  medical  history.  Both 
were  cultured  gentlemen  of  the  highest  type  the  age  afforded;  the 
one.  Dr.  Shii)pen,  was  calm,  self-possessed,  far-seeing,  cautious,  a 
juoneer  of  rare  powers  as  a  leader;  the  other.  Dr.  Morgan,  fervent, 
impulsive,  positive,  and  with  the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman- 
like organizer;  of  nearly  the  same  age,  the  one  was  senior  in  prac- 
tice by  three  years,  the  other  senior  in  age  by  one  year;  engaged 
in  the  same  events,  the  one  was  destined  to  precede  at  this  time  and 

more  perfect  a  convenient,  lodfrins:  Is  provided  for  tlie  acconimodation  of  a  few  poor 
women,  wlio  otherwise  niiyht  suffer  for  want  of  the  oonimon  necessaries  on  these 
occasions,  to  be  under  the  care  of  a  sober,  honest  matron,  well  ac(iuainted  with 
lying-in  women,  emploj-ed  T)y  the  Doctor  for  tliat  purpose.  Each  jnipil  to  attend 
two  courses  at  least,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  live  guineas.  Perpetunl  pujiils  to  pay 
ten  guineas.  The  female  pupils  to  be  taught  privately  ard  assisted  at  any  of  their 
labors  when  necessary.  The  Doctor  may  be  spoke  with  at  his  house,  in  Front 
Street,  very  morning  between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine,  or  at  liis  office  in  Letitia 
Court  every  evening." 
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the  other  at  another.  Tims  in  the  story  of  events  the}'  are  so  iu- 
dependent,  yet  so  nnitcd,  that  the  life  of  the  (tne  cannot  be  nnder- 
stood  without  an  acquaintance  with  that  of  his  fri^^nd  and  rival. 
Thus,  the  pioneer  of  education  became  professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  (g)  in  the  school  the  other  had  founded  and  in  the  first 
year  of  its  organization,  and  so  continued  until  his  resignation, 
fort3'-one  years  later,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Ten  years  later, 
in  1776,  with  a  record  of  having  taught  nearly  three  hundred  and 
forty  students,  he  enters  the  arnn'  as  medical  director  of  "the  flying 
camp,"  while  Morgan  was  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, and  a  year  later  Shippen  succeeded  him  and  remained  at  the 
head  of  the  Department  until  his  resignation  in  1781.  In  practice  Dr. 
Shippen  was  probably  the  ablest  accoucheur  in  the  colonies,  and  as 
a  teacher  of  anatomy  had  no  superior.  Disappointment  prema- 
turely closed  the  career  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  1780,  and  scarcely  a  de- 
cade later,  1798,  to  Dr.  Shipi)en  came  a  sorrow  that,  says  Dr.  Wis- 
tar,  "cut  the  sinews  of  his  exertions  and  left  him  gradually  to 
wither — the  amiable  victim  of  jiaternal  affection."  "His  son,"  he 
says  further,  "had  every  advantage  in  education  that  good  sense 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  respectable  connections,  and, 
finally,  that  money  could  j)rocure  for  him;  and,  such  were  his  tal- 
ents and  application  that  his  proficiency  was  equal  to  his  oppor- 
tunities. He  had  often  been  caressed  by  Washington — he  went 
abroad  and  visited  France  under  the  auspices  of  Jefferson — whilst 
in  England  he  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  the  late  President 
Adams,  and  Avas  on  intimate  terms  with  Lord  Shelburne.  His 
letters  from  those  countries  were  so  replete  with  information  and 
good  sense  that  they  gave  great  pleasure  to  many  persons  to  whom 
his  delighted  father  used  to  read  them.  After  four  years  of  ab- 
sence he  returned  and  proved  to  be  exactly  Avhat  his  father  wished. 
He  was  not  only  a  man  of  talents  and  information,  but  of  great 
virtue  and  strong  filial  affection.  Shippen  would  have  loved  him 
as  a  friend  had  there  been  no  other  connection  between  them.  The 
regard  excited  by  these  qualities,  added  to  the  strong,    natural 

(g)    ^Miflwiferj'  ^va.s  added  later. 
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affection  of  Sliippen,  prolluced  an  attaclimeut  to  liis  sou  which  has 
seldom  been  equaled.  He  seemed,  like  James  Boswell,  in  the  case 
of  Samuel  Johnson,  to  lose  sight  of  himself,  and  forget  that  he  also 
had  a  part  to  act,  so  fully  was  his  attention  absorbed  by  this  en- 
deared object.  His  strongest  wish  was,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  his  son's  guest.  He  therefore  gave  him  the  fairest  i>ortioH  of 
his  estate;  and,  to  obtain  leisure  and  exemption  from  care,  pro- 
cured the  establishment  of  an  adjunct  professorship  of  Anatomy. 
But,  alas!  instead  of  realizing  these  fond  hopes,  Shippen  had  to  en- 
dure a  disappointment,  the  most  painful  which  suffering  humanity 
can  experience.  In  1792  his  son  began  to  complain  of  ill-health ;  the 
father  devoted  to  him  almost  all  his  time,  and  consulted,  occasion- 
ally, all  his  medical  friends;  but  in  vain.  After  a  great  variety  of 
efforts  for  his  relief,  and  much  suffering  on  his  part,  he  died  in 
1798.  And  the  object,  upon  which  Shippen  founded  hopes  of  com- 
fort for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  which  he  had  contemplated 
with  increasing  tenderness  for  thirty  years,  was,  forever, — done 
away.  This  overwhelming  stroke  did  not  prostrate  him,  for  he 
appeared  able  to  endure  it;  but  it  did  him  a  greater  injury,  by  de- 
stroying the  interest  he  felt  in  eveiw  remaining  object."  But  when 
ten  years  later  his  own  death  occurred  on  Jul}^  11,  1808,  nothing 
stood  out  so  prominently  in  his  long  career  as  his  pioneer  work 
in  preparing  Philadelphia  for  her  career  at  the  head  of  the  medical 
education  in  the  republic,  and  posterity  will  ever  regard  as  the 
most  important  period  of  his  life  the  three  years  preceding  17G5, 
during  which  he  presided  over  the  young  school  of  anatomy. 

It  was  during  the  winter  course  of  1701-5  that  Dr.  Morgan,  in 
London,  wrote  (h)  to  his  friend,  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Cullcn, 
of  Edinburgh,  in  cordial  intimac^^:  "I  am  now  preparing  for 
America,  to  see  whether,  after  fourteen  years'  devotion  to  medicine 
I  can  get  my  living  without  turaing  apothecary  or  practicing  sur- 
gery (i).    My  scheme  for  instituting  lectures  you  will  hereafter 

(h)    Dated  "London.  November  10,  1764." 

(i)  This  is  ten  years  before  Dr.  Jones'  expression  on  this  subject.  fiuote<l  at  the 
bejrinning  of  this  cliapter.  Dr.  Morgan  introduced  limitnlions  of  a  specialist 
character. 
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know  more  of.  It  is  not  prudent  to  broach  designs  prematurely, 
and  mine  are  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  execution."  This  independent 
tone  assumed  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  but  ill  accords  with  Dr. 
Fothergill's  description  of  Morgan  as  Shippen's  "assistant.''  Dr. 
Morgan  was  born  in  1735,  and  was  a  year  older  than  his  fellow- 
student;  if  he  did  not  begin  practice  sooner  it  w^as  only  be- 
cause lie  spent  far  longer  time  in  preparation.  "It  is  now 
more  than  lifteen  years,"  said  he,  in  his  announcement  of 
metliods  of  practice,  "since  I  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  this  city,  which  I  have  prosecuted  ever  since  without 
interruption.  During  the  first  years  I  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  Dr.  Redman,  who  then  did,  and  still  continues  to  enjoy  a 
most  justly-  acquired  reputation  in  this  city  for  superior  knowledge 
and  extensive  practice  in  physic.  At  the  same  time  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  otJier  eminent  physi- 
cians in  this  place,  particularly  of  all  the  physicians  to  the  hospital, 
whose  prescriptions  I  put  up  there  for  above  the  space  of  one  year. 
The  term  of  my  apprenticeship  being  expired,  I  devoted  myself 
for  four  years  to  a  military  life,  principally  with  a  view  to  become 
nutre  skillful  in  my  profession,  being  engaged  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  a  very  extensive  practice  in  the  army  amongst  diseases 
of  every  kind.  The  last  five  years  I  have  spent  in  Europe,  under 
the  most  celebrated  masters  in  every  branch  of  medicine,  and 
spared  no  labor  or  expense  to  store  my  mind  with  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  every  science  that  related  in  any  way  to  the  duty  of 
a  physician,  having  in  that  time  expended  in  this  pursuit  a  sum  of 
money  of  which  the  very  interest  would  prove  no  contemptible 
income.  AVith  what  success  this  has  been  done,  others  are  to 
judge,  and  not  myself."  Others  had  already  judged,  and  this  man  of 
thirty  years,  rarely  prepared  to  found  the  first  medical  college  in 
America  and  rare  exemplar  for  its  students,  was  already  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Surgery  at  Paris,  Member  of  the  Arcadian  Belles  Lettres 
Society  of  Rome,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  in 
both  London  and  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  Professor  of  the  Theory  of 
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Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  newly-organized  medical  department 
of  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  afterward  the  great  University,  the 
first  professorship  in  the  medical  history  of  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Dr.  Morgan  was  of  Welsh 
blood,  born  in  Philadelphia,  son  of  Evan  Morgan,  an  old  resident  of 
the  province  in  whose  founding  his  countrymen  had  been  so  promi- 
nent. Like  Dr.  Shippen,  he  also  had  taken  his  preparatory  studies 
at  tlie  Rev.  Samuel  Finley's  academy  at  Nottingham,  in  Chester 
County,  but  instead  of  going  to  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  returned 
to  his  native  place  and  entered  that  other  new  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  College  of  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1749  as  an  academy, 
and  graduated  in  its  first  class,  with  the  bachelor's  degree,  on  May 
17,  1757,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He  had  begun  his  medical 
studies  very  early,  under  the  youngest  of  the  first  group  of  native 
American  physicians  in  Philadelphia,  Dr.  John  Redman,  whose 
long  life  of  eighty-two  years  caused  him  to  survive  all  his  early 
contemporaries  and  most  of  his  later,  to  become  the  Nestor  of  a 
third  generation.  During  his  six  years'  apprenticeship  he  served 
thirteefi  months  as  the  second  occupant  of  the  office  of  apothecary 
to  the  hospital,  resigning  the  1st  of  May,  1756.  Undoubtedly  he 
carried  on  his  medical  and  literary  studies  at  the  same  time,  and 
must  have  been  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  hospital  serv- 
ice of  the  French  war  even  at  this  date.  So  little  exact  record  is 
left  of  his  early  years  that,  considering  his  unusual  ability,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  had  been  carried  so  far  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Finley,  who  was  a  college  in  himself,  as  to  be  admitted  as 
an  advanced  student  in  college,  and  even  that  he  did  much  non- 
resident work  for  his  degree,  received  in  1757.  At  any  rate,  since 
he  served  four  years  in  the  French  war,  he  must  have  enlisted 
in  some  part  of  its  hospital  service  in  1756,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  on  the  Forbes'  expedition  (k),  holding  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion, dated  April  1,  1758,  though  acting  chiefly  as  surgeon,  in 
which  capacity  his  superior  officer  chose  to  mention  that  he  "did 
his  duty  very  well."  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  records  of  a.Phila- 

(k)    Dr.  Riischenburgex's  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     lYausactions 

of  1887. 
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delphia  physician  in  military  hospital  service,  tliis  being  in  the 
last  war  waged  by  Britain  and  this  province  against  a  common 
enemy.  On  retiring  from  military  service  he  began  preparations 
for  going  abroad  in  1760.  He  first  went  to  London,  where  he 
studied  under  Tlewson  and  the  two  Hunters,  and  became  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  making  anatomical  preparations  by  corrosion,  which  he 
was  later  to  introduce  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  following- 
year  he  prepared  for  Edinburgh,  bearing  to  Dr.  William  Cullen  a  let- 
ter from  Franlin  (1),  Avho  was  then  in  London,  stating  that  "the 
bearer,  Mr.  Morgan,  who  proposes  to  reside  some  time  in  Edinburgh 
for  tJje  completion  of  his  studies  in  Physic,  is  a  young  gentleman  of 
Philadelphia  whom  I  have  long  known  and  greath'  esteem;  and  as  I 
interest  myself  in  what  relates  to  him,  I  cannot  but  wish  him  the 
advantages  of  your  conversation  and  instruction."  A  biographer 
of  Dr.  Cullen  (m),  quoting  this  letter,  says:  "Mr.  Morgan,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter,  appears  to  have  fully  realized 
the  expectations  of  his  friend  Dr.  Franklin.  He  distinguished  him- 
self while  in  Edinburgh  by  a  diligent  application  to  his  studies; 
published,  on  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  an  excel- 
lent inaugural  dissertation  on  thesubjectof  Suppuration  (n);  visited 
the  principal  hospitals  of  France  and  Italy  before  returning  to  his 
native  country.  After  his  return  to  America  he  took  an  active  share 
in  the  institution  of  lectures  on  different  branches  of  medicine  in 
the  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  establishment  of  a  dispen- 
sary and  of  a  medical  society  in  that  city.  The  progress  of  these 
institutions  is  minutely  described  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Cullen,  to- 
ward whom  he  always  appears  to  have  felt  and  expressed  a  very 
grateful  attachment."  It  was  at  E<linburgh  that  he  gained  his 
ideas  of  the  constitution  of  a  medical  college  and  thus  stamped 

(1)    Dated  October  21,  1761. 

(m)    Dr.  John  Thompson,  18.32. 

(n)  A  copy  of  his  thesis,  dated  July  18,  ITCkJ,  may  be  seen  in  the  Library  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (and  in  that  of  the  Collesje  of  Physicians).  "De 
Puopoiesi,"  etc.  Dr.  James  Cnrry.  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  1817,  says  that  in  this 
thesis  Dr.  Morgan  anticipated  Dr.  Hiniter  in  the  theory  that  pus  is  a  secretion 
from  the  vessels.    His  diploma  bancs  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
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upon  the  whole  medical  educational  system  of  America  the  essen- 
tial features  of  that  school. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1763,  a  friend  writes  from  London:  '*Mor- 
<ian  is  still  in  Edinburgh  and  will  leave  Edinburgh  in  about  a  fort- 
night," and  again  on  September  1st:  "Morgan  has  graduated  at 
Edinburgh  with  an  eclat  almost  unknown  before.  The  Professors 
give  him  the  highest  character  you  can  imagine  (o)."  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  sometime  late  in  1763  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Sue,  he  made  farther  studies  in  anatomy. 
While  there  he  prepared  the  vessels  of  a  kidney  according  to  his 
system  of  corrosion,  so  finely,  that,  on  account  of  his  presentation 
of  it  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  he  was  afterward  made 
a  corresponding  member  of  that  body  on  July  5,  1761.  But  one 
member  had  seen  the  method  before  and  Dr.  Morgan  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  introduced  it  in  both  Paris  and  Southern  France. 
In  the  latter  region  and  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  traveled  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1764,  visiting  medical  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  institutions,  most  interesting  details  of 
which  have  been  preserved  in  his  journal,  and  from  which  is 
taken  the  following  account  of  his  visit  to  the  famous  Paduan, 
Morgagni.  He  had  left  Konie  on  July  6,  and  the  description  is 
dated  at  Padua,  July  21,  1761,  and  reads: 

"I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  celebrated  Morgagni,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  Padua,  to  whom  I  had  letters  from  Dr.  Sevati^ 
of  Bologna.  He  received  me  with  the  greatest  politeness  imagin- 
able, and  showed  me  abundant  civilities,  with  a  very  good  grace. 
He  is  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  yet  reads  without  spectacles, 
and  is  alert  as  a  man  of  fifty.  I  found  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  anatomical  preparations  made  by  corrosion.  I  showed  him  a 
piece  of  kidney  which  I  had  injected  at  Paris,  and  which  was  finely 
corroded.  Broken  as  it  was,  he  was  highly  jileased,  and  saw  at 
once  the  utility  of  such  preparations.  I  apologized  for  the  state 
it  was  in,  from  having  brought  it  so  far.  He  was  pleased  to  answer, 
ex  ungiie  leonem — that  he  saw  enough  from  that  small  specimen 

(o)    Powel-Roberts'  Corespondonce,  1761-65,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine. 
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to  convince  him  of  tlie  excellency  of  such  preparations.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  never  seen  any  preparations  before  in 
which  the  vessels  were  so  minutely  filled.  Ruysch,  he  says,  had 
sent  him  some  of  his  preparations,  in  which  the  vessels  appeared 
more  like  a  confused  mass  than  distinct,  in  the  manner  of  this. 
1  asked  him  what  method  he  took  to  trace  the  vessels,  lie  told 
me,  he  did  (p)  always  in  subjects  where  the  inflammation  was 
great,  which  made  the  vessels  appear  distinct  and  plain,  but 
these  were  not  durable  as  preparations  made  by  injection.  He 
then  conveyed  me  into  a  small  cabinet,  where  he  showed  me 
a  great  number  of  skeletons  of  the  human  foetus,  in  a  series, 
from  a  few  weeks  old,  to  nine  months,  and  from  that  upward 
to  an  adult.  Among  others,  a  foetus  of  six  or  seven  months  old, 
in  which  the  form  was  complete,  except  near  half  of  the  spine — 
i.  e.,  the  back  of  it  was  wanting  all  the  way  up;  nor  had  it 
ever  either  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  He  showed  me  also  a  cal- 
culus, formed  on  a  needle,  in  the  bladder  of  a  man,  which  had 
stopped  up  the  urethra  without  forming  any  ulceration,  or  the 
least  sign  of  a  cicatrix  of  a  wound.  This,  and  the  following 
which  he  showed  me,  are  spoken  of  in  his  treatise,  De  Sedibiis  ct 
Caiisis  Morhonim,  viz.,  the  second  Avas  a  calculus  formed  on  the 
point  of  a  corking  pin,  which  a  female  had  introduced  a  little  way 
into  her  bladder,  which,  being  irritated  thereby,  contracted,  and 
drew  the  pin  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
calculus,  of  which  she  died. 

"He  showed  me,  likewise,  many  curious  preparations  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear,  and  pointed  out  the  spur-like  process  of  the 
malleus  which  iiis  master  in  anatomy,  Valsalva,  could  never  find 
till  he  showed  it  to  liim;  also  tlie  three  semi-circular  canals,  sep- 
arate from  all  the  other  bones,  with  the  five  holes  opening  so  as 
to  be  seen  at  the  same  time;  also  all  the  organs  of  hearing,  with 
the  external  ear,  the  liard  and  soft  parts  together,  freed  from  all 

(p)  This  sentence  is  faulty,  either  in  ihe  original,  or  else  by  error  of  the  copyist. 
The  manuscript  in  the  Ilistoiicnl  Society  is  a  copy,  the  original  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family. 
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the  siuToimding  hard  bone;  and,  lastly,  the  internal  cavity  of  the 
ear,  with  all  the  parts  in  situ,  which  he  had  so  prepared  as  to 
see  the  different  bones  in  their  place  Avithout  touching  them  at  all. 
This  he  had  done  partly  with  a  file  and  partlj-  with  a  hard  tem- 
pered knife,  like  adamant,  and — a  great  deal  of  patience.  He 
had  sawed  the  cranium  in  two,  as  usualh'  done  in  dissecting  the 
brain,  but  acknowledged  that  if  he  had  taken  the  temporal  bone 
out,  he  could  work  much  easier,  as  the  surrounding  bones  would 
not  have  impeded  the  motion  of  his  hand  in  dissecting. 

"In  this  cabinet  he  had  a  series  of  portraits  of  old  anat- 
omists, his  famous  predecessors  at  Bologna,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  a  particularity  with  regard  to  dress;  the  necks  of  the  first 
being  covered  with  a  kind  of  caul,  like  a  modern  monk's  hook; 
this  gradually  lessened,  and  a  fur  lining  took  the  place,  but  the 
neck  less  covered  up,  till  at  length  they  came  to  wear  bands, 
which  at  first  were  small,  and  gradually  enlarged  to  the  greatest 
size.  In  this  cabinet  were  the  portraits — i.  e.,  the  heads — of  two 
beautiful  girls,  done  by  Rosalba,  in  crayons.  I  asked,  Who  were 
these,  and  he  told  me  as  follows:  'That  he  had  fifteen  children, 
of  whom  remain  two  sons  and  eight  daughters;  every  one,  as 
they  grew  up,  requested  to  become  nuns,  w^hich  he  esteemed  veiy 
singular,  and  that  they  entered  by  pairs  into  four  different  con- 
vents. When  their  time  of  probation  expired,  they  were,  at  their 
own  choice,  to  live  in  the  world  or  take  the  veil,  which  last  they 
all  preferred;  the  two  j'oungest  going  into  the  strictest  order  of 
Franciscans,  where  they  go  barefooted  and  always  veiled.  Be- 
fore these  were  shut  up  thus  for  life,  the  celebrated  female 
paintress,  Eosalba,  as  a  friend  of  Morgagni,  drcAV  these  portraits 
and  made  him  a  present  of  them,  before  he  knew  she  had  any  in- 
tention to  draw  them.  As  the  others  are  of  orders  less  strict, 
and  may  be  seen  without  veils,  there  was  less  occasion  for  their 
portraits.' 

"I  presented  him,  before  coming  away,  with  my  thesis,  and 
he  was  so  good  as  to  do  me  the  honor  of  making  me  a  present 
of  his  late  jjublication,  2  vols,  folio,  'De  Sedibus  et  Causis  Mor- 
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horum/  (q),  of  Avliich  there  have  been  three  different  editions 
within  these  three  years,  being  in  the  highest  estimation  through- 
out Europe,  and  all  the  copies  of  the  first  edition  already  bought 
up." 

His  Tadua  visit  over,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and  while  at 
Geneva  presented  haters  to  A^oltaire  in  his  home  at  Ferney,  on 
Sunday,  the  IGth  of  September,  and  made  as  great  an  impression 
on  the  great  Frenchman  as  elsewhere,  the  account  of  which  in 
his  journal  is  as  vivid  as  that  written  at  Padua.  Passing  on  to 
London,  he  writes  a  chatty  outline  of  his  continental  visit,  to 
Dr.  Cullen,  full  of  suggestive  references;  it  is  dated  November  10, 
1764,  at  Loudon: 

"Can  you  forgive  me  if,  upon  my  being  just  returned  from 
my  tour  through  France  and  Italy,  I  write  you  but  a  very  short 
letter  till  I  have  been  here  a  week  or  two  longer,  and  got  myself 
a  little  composed.  At  present  what  with  a  crowd  of  ac(iuaint- 
ances  every  day,  and  with  the  kindest  intentions,  breiaking  in 
upon  that  time  I  i)roposed  to  devote  to  writing  to  my  friends, 
and  the  chaos  of  ideas  which  disturb  my  regular  thinking  at  pres- 
ent, I  find  I  cannot  execute  the  task  as  I  ought.  Everything  I 
tell  you  now  must  be  rather  broken  hints,  than  a  connected  rela- 
tion. I  have  not  been  able  to  see  M.  Senac  while  last  in  Paris. 
I  was  at  Fontainebleau  once  with  that  view,  but  he  was  then 
for  a  night  or  two  with  the  King  at  Choisy,  which  I  kneAV  not  of 
at  the  time;  and  I  was  too  much  hurried  to  repeat  the  visit, 
as  I  wanted  to  reach  London  in  time  enough  to  sail  in  the  fall 
for  Philadelphia;  I  think  I  cannot  now  sail  till  toward  spring. 
The  most  agreeable  incidents  happened  to  Mr.  Powel  and  myself 
in  our  tour,  which  lasted  about  eight  months.  It  was  crowded 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances,  full 

(q)  These,  by  his  will,  have  been  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physioians 
since  February.  1790.  and  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  first  and  second  title  pages  respectively, 
in  fading  Latin  plirases  are:  "Ciift  of  the  author  to  Iho  most  skillful  and  accom- 
]tlished  Dr.  John  Morgan."  and  "Gift  of  the  author  to  Dr.  John  Morgan.  highl5' 
deserving  in  anatomy."  "Viro  experientis^^imo  et  hunianissimo  D.  Di  Joanui  Mor- 
.gan  Auctor"  and  "Viro  de  Re  anatomico  bene  merito  Do.  Joanni  Morgan  Auctor.") 
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of  pleasing  scenes  for  the  most  part,  and  of  a  nature  different 
from  and  more  agreeable  than  what  I  have  been  commonly  used 
to.  The  order  of  our  travels  through  Italy  was  Genoa,  Leghorn, 
Pisa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples  and  its  environs.  After  our  return 
to  I\6me,  it  was  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  Italy,  through  Loreto, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Padua,  Venice;  we  took  Padua  in  the  way  again 
on  our  return,  and  passed  through  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua,  the 
states  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  Milan  and  Turin.  We  crossed 
the  Alps  to  Geneva,  returned  to  Paris  through  Lyons,  and  from 
thence  came  to  London  about  a  week  ago.  We  were  in  the  suite 
of  the  Duke  of  York  at  Leghorn,  Florence  and  Eonie,  where  we 
were  particularly  presented  to  him,  and  had  access  to  all  the  grand 
entertainments  made  for  His  Eoyal  Highness,  which  were  indeed 
superb,  sumptuous  and  magnificent. 

"We  had  a  private  audience  with  the  Pope,  four  English  gen- 
tlemen of  us  being  presented  at  that  time.  He  was  affable  and 
courteous.  At  Turin  we  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  his 
Sardinian  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  and  obtained  express 
leave  of  the  King  to  see  the  fortifications  of  Turin,  and  those 
which  defend  the  pass  into  his  dominions  by  the  Alps.  When  at 
Geneva  we  paid  a  visit  to  Voltaire,  to  whom  we  had  a  letter, 
and  were  entertained  by  him  with  most  singular  politeness — for 

us,  I  mean — perhaps  usual  enough  in  regard  to  Voltaire 

There  is  a  pretty  good  physical — I  mean  medical — university 
at  Bologna,  and  Morgagni  has  a  very  crowded  class  at  his  ana- 
tomical lectures  at  Padua.  There  are  some  other  schools  of  medi- 
cine in  Italy;  but,  upon  the  whole,  to  me  they  seem  behindhand — 
medicine  not  being  in  high  repute,  or  cultivated  with  that  sj^irit 
it  ought  to  be.  As  to  the  grandeur  of  the  ancients,  from  what 
we  can  see  of  their  remains,  it  is  most  extraordinar3'.  Arts  with 
them  seem  to  have  been  in  a  perfection  which  I  could  not  have 
imagined.  Their  palaces,  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  theaters, 
amphitheaters,  monuments,  statues,  sculptures,  were  most  amaz- 
ing. The  soul  is  struck  at  the  review,  and  the  ideas  expand;  but 
I  have  not  leisure  to  dwell  on  these  topics.     I  must  return  to  the 
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world  where  I  now  am  just  gf»ing — this  as  different  from  the 
former,  the  rest  of  Europe  I  have  seen,  as  that  from  Italy,  and 
really  to  me  it  does  not  appear  more  so.  At  Paris  I  took  my  seat 
in  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Surgery,  of  wliich  I  liave  the  honor  to 
be  admitted  as  a  corresponding  member  (July  5,  1704) — a  distinc- 
tion from  a  resident  fellow.  I  am  now  preparing  for  America, 
to  see  whether,  after  fourteen  years'  devotion  to  medicine,  I  can 
get  my  living  without  turning  apothecary  or  practicing  surgery. 
My  scheme  of  instituting  lectures  you  Avill  hereafter  know  more 
of.  It  is  not  prudent  to  broach  designs  prematurely;  and  mine 
are  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  execution.  My  best  compliments  to  all 
your  family,  not  forgetting  them  particularly  to  my  Mamma  Cul- 
len,  and  to  your  eldest  son.  Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
esteem,  dear  sir,  your  affectionate  friend,  and  much  obliged  hum- 
ble servant,  JOHN  MORGAN." 

That  winter  in  London  was  full  of  activity  in  maturing  his 
plans  for  a  new  medical  school.  He  was  so  confident  of  its  out- 
come that  he  had  already  prepared  his  inaugural  in  Paris.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  two  former  members  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  his  alma  mater,  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  then 
residing  in  England;  he  conferred  witli  and  secured  the  approval 
of  Drs.  Fothergill,  Hunter,  Watson  and  Cullen;  on  February  15, 
1765,  not  long  before  his  departure,  he  secured  the  ffdlowing  let- 
ter for  presentation  to  the  board  from  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  its 
chief  patrons: 

"Gentlemen:  Dr.  Morgan  has  laid  before  me  a  proposal  for 
introducing  new  jirofessorships  into  the  Academy  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  all  such  as  shall  incline  to  go  into  the  study  and  practice  of 
Physic  and  Surgery,  as  well  as  the  several  occupations  attending 
upon  these  useful  and  necessary  arts.  He  thinks  his  scheme,  if  pat- 
ronized by  tlie  trustees,  will  at  present  give  reputation  and  strength 
to  the  Institution,  and,  though  it  may  for  some  time  occasion  a 
small  expense,  yet  after  a  little  while  it  will  gradually  support 
itself,  and  even  make  considerable  additions  to  the  Academy's 
funds.     Dr.  Morgan  has  employed  his  time  in  an  assiduous  search 
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after  knowledge  in  all  the  branches  necessary  for  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  and  has  gained  such  an  esteem  and  love  from 
persons  of  the  first  rank  in  it,  that,  as  they  very  much  approve 
his  system,  they  will  from  time  to  time,  as  he  assures  us,  give 
him  their  countenance  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  it.  We 
are  made  acquainted  with  what  is  proposed  to  be  taught,  and  how 
the  lectures  may  be  adapted  by  you,  and  since  the  like  systems 
have  brought  much  advantage  to  every  place  where  they  have 
been  received,  and  such  learned  and  eminent  men  speak  favorably 
of  the  doctor's  plan,  I  could  not  but  in  the  most  kind  manner 
recommend  Dr.  Morgan  to  you,  and  desire  that  he  may  be  well 
received,  and  what  he  has  to  offer  be  taken  with  all  becoming 
respect  and  expedition  into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and 
if  it  shall  be  thought  necessary  to  go  into  it,  and  thereupon  to 
open  Professorships,  that  he  may  be  taken  into  3'our  service. 
When  you  have  heard  him  and  duly  considered  what  he  has  to 
lay  before  you,  3^ou  will  be  best  able  to  judge  in  what  manner  you 
can  serve  the  public,  the  Institution,  and  the  particular  design 
now  recommended  to  you." 

Xot  long  after  securing  this  letter  Dr.  Morgan  sailed  for  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  his  arrival  pushed  his  plans  with  all  vigor  from 
the  first.  The  board  of  trustees  consisted  of  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, of  whom  were  five  of  the  six  members  of  the  hospital  staff, 
namely,  Drs.  Thomas  and  Phineas  Bond,  Cadwalader,  the  elder 
Shippen,  and  Eedman;  so  intimately  were  the  hospital  and  col- 
lege connected  already.  His  presentation  was  successful,  and  on 
May  3,  1765,  says  the  minutes  of  the  board,  "entertaining  a  high 
sense  of  Dr.  Morgan's  abilities  and  tlie  high  honors  paid  to  him 
by  different  learned  bodies  and  societies  in  Europe,  they  unani- 
mously elected  him  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,"  and  one  of  the  institution's  first  graduates  was  inducted 
into  the  first  medical  professorship  and  the  first  established  med- 
ical school  on  the  western  continent.  Looking  at  it  through  the 
eyes  of  to-day  it  seems  almost  too  insignificant  to  deserve  the 
present  resonant  title  of  medical  department  of  a  university,  but 
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it  need  hardly  be  suggested  that  there  is  scarcely  a  great  medical 
school  or  university  in  existence  that  did  not  begin  in  days  of  small 
things.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  both  the  city  and  coun- 
try were  comparatively  of  no  larger  dimensions,  the  former  con- 
taining about  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  latter  less 
than  three  millions.  Its  greatness  lies  in  its  being  an  institution, 
^nd  Dr.  Morgan  had  precisely  this  idea  of  it.  "What  led  me  to 
it,'-  said  he,  in  his  inaugural,  "was  the  obvious  utility  that  would 
attend  it,  and  the  desire  I  had  of  presenting,  as  a  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  my  alma  mater,  a  full  and  enlarged  plan  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  Medicine,  in  all  its  branches,  in  this  seminary,  where  I 
had  part  of  my  education,  being  amongst  the  first  sons  who  shared 
in  its  public  honors.  I  was  further  induced  to  it  from  a  consid- 
eration, that  pri^  ate  schemes  of  propagating  knowledge  are  un- 
stable in  their  nature,  and  that  the  cultivation  of  useful  learning 
can  only  be  effectually  promoted  under  those  who  are  patrons 
of  science,  and  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  men  incor- 
porated for  the  improvement  of  literature"  (r). 

All  his  plans  of  practice  were  subordinated  to  this  institu- 
tional work.  He  proposed  to  limit  it  to  a  form  of  specialization, 
using  specializing  features  of  other  occupations  to  illustrate  when- 
€?ver  he  spoke  of  it.  He  proposed  to  have  time  for  investigation 
and  preparation  of  lectures,  and  in  consequence,  said  he,  "my 
usefulness  as  a  professor  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to 
follow  that  method  of  practice  which  alone  appears  to  be  calcu- 
lated to  answer  that  end."' 

He  adopted  a  most  advanced  standard  from  the  first,  and 
almost  immediately  assumed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice.     In 

(r)  An  interesting  reference  to  his  election,  less  than  three  weeks  later,  is 
found  in  the  Powel-Roberts  letters,  previouslj'  quotetl;  it  is  dated  at  Philadelphia, 
May  21,  and  says:  "Morjran  comes  home  flushed  with  honors,  and  is  treated  by  his 
friends  with  all  due  r<>spect  to  his  merit.  He  appears  to  bo  tlie  sami»  social,  friendly 
man.  liot  assuminsr  th'  solemn  badffe  so  accustomed  to  sons  of  P^siulapius.  *  *  *  ♦ 
He  has  commenced  Profess-or  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  intends  publicly  to  open  his  scheme  at  next  commencement.  I  hope  the 
Doctor  may  meet  with  success  in  his  imdertaivina:.  tho'  I  fear  the  mode  of  siving 
fees  on  attendance  to  the  sick  will  be  too  refined  for  this  paper-monied  country." 
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the  first  place,  lie  should  be  wholly  a  physician,  aud  do  neither 
the  work  of  aii  apothecary  nor  surgeon,  and  that,  too,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  should  be  professional  surgeons  (s)  and  apothecaries 
of  the  same  high  character  as  he  proposed  there  should  be  in  medi- 
cine. Indeed,  he  provided  for  this  b}'  bringing  with  him  Mr.  David 
Leighton,  "educated  in  Great  Britain  both  in  pharmacy  and  sur- 
gery," aud  it  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Dr.  Morgan  that  this 
city  so  early  took  so  advanced  a  position  in  pharmacy.  This 
method  required  a  readjustment  of  fees,  also,  and  on  his  first 
arrival  he  made  it  known  that  on  his  first  visit  he  desired  a  retain- 
ing fee  from  the  rich,  though  not  from  the  poor,  the  rate  being 
a  pistole  for  the  first  visit,  and  a  dollar  for  succeeding  visits. 
This  after  a  time  was  so  misconstrued  in  some  quarters  that  he 
chose  to  publish  a  full  explanation  of  his  whole  system  of  prac- 
tice, and  while  some  of  his  standards  were  not  generally  adopted 
by  the  profession,  he  held  to  most  of  them  himself  aud  undoubtedly 
had  a  large  influence  on  future  city  practice. 

Commencement  at  the  College  occurred  the  same  month,  occu- 
pying two  days.  May  30  aud  31,  on  both  of  which  he  delivered 
his  inaugural,  entitled  "A  Discourse  Upon  the  Institution  of  Med- 
ical Schools  in  America."  In  this  he  gave  a  masterly  outline  of 
the  various  departments  of  medical  study  as  then  existing,  the 
state  of  it  in  America,  arguments  for  the  institution  of  medical 
schools  and  the  favorable  conditions  for  study  afforded  by  Phila- 
delphia and  the  profession  in  that  city,  the  steps  already  taken  in 
that  direction,  the  further  steps  necessary,  answered  objections 
as  to  the  infant  state  of  the  colonies,  and  the  mixed  practice  of  the 
different  departments  of  medicine,  recommended  the  regular  mode 
(►f  practice,  and  finally  gave  a  strong  presentation  of  the  advan- 
tages this  institution  would  afford  to  students,  the  college,  the  city 
and  the  colonies,  with  an  appeal  to  students  and  trustees  in  favor 

(s)  "Surgery  calls  for  different  powers  and  qualifications  rarcl.v  united  in  one 
man.  Are  tliese  all  then  to  be  blended  with  the  apothecary,  the  botanist  and 
chyniist.  which  ou?rht  to  be  and  are  each  of  them  separate  and  distinct  in  their 
very  nature?''  he  writes  in  the  account  of  his  nutliod  of  practice,  published  in  con- 
nection with  his  iuauirural  as  "An  Apology." 
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of  the  project.  "Never  yet,"  said  he,  "has  there  offered  a  coalition 
of  able  men,  who  would  undertake  to  give  complete  and  regular 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  different  branches  of  medicine;  and 
such  an  extensive  held  it  is,  as  requires  the  united  efforts  of  sev- 
eral co-operating  together,  to  cultivate  with  success.  As  well 
might  a  parent  take  upon  himself  the  private  tuition  of  his  son, 
and  to  make  him  master  of  all  the  different  languages,  arts,  and 
sciences,  which  are  generally  deemed  requisite,  previous  to  his 
entering  upon  the  higher  studies  of  Law,  Physic  and  Divinity;  as 
that  a  physician,  engaged  in  an  extensive  practice,  should  under- 
take to  deliver  to  his  apprentices,  in  a  regular  manner,  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  art  in  all  its  branches.  This  is  as  impracticable  as 
it  is  unreasonable  to  expect."  He  instances  Edinburgh  and  how 
in  but  little  more  than  forty  years  there  had  gathered  there  such 
great  names  as  "Drummond,  Dick,  Clerk,  Kutherford,  Sinclair, 
Alston,  Plummer,  Monro,  Whytt,  Cullen,  Hope,  Black,  and  some 

others now  known  wherever  the  knowledge  of  Physic  is 

cultivated.-'  He  said  if  men  were  not  ready  for  these  positions, 
they  would  arise;  one,  besides  himself,  was  already  there.  "It  is 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,"  said  he,  "I  am  informed  from  Dr. 
Shippen,  junior,  that  in  an  address  to  the  public  as  introductory  to 
his  first  anatomical  course,  he  proposed  some  hints  of  a  plan  for 
giving  medical  lectures  among  us.  But  I  do  not  learn  that  he 
recommended  at  all  a  collegiate  undertaking  of  this  kind."  He 
suggests  when  a  chair  of  Anatomy  is  founded,  that  Dr.  Shippen 
be  chosen,  and  announces  his  own  courses  for  the  coming  autumn. 
In  one  of  his  closing  paragraphs  he  happily  and  truly  describes 
the  future: 

"Perhaxjs  this  medical  institution,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
America,  though  small  in  its  beginning,  may  receive  constant 
increase  of  strength,  and  annually  exert  new  vigor.  It  may  col- 
lect a  number  of  young  persons,  of  more  than  ordinary  abilities; 
and  so  improve  their  knowledge  as  to  spread  its  reputation  to  dis- 
tant parts.  By  sending  these  abroad  duly  qualified,  or  by  exciting 
an  emulation  amongst  men  of  parts  and  literature,  it  may  give 
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birth  to  other  useful  institutious  of  a  similar  nature,  or  occa- 
sional rise,  by  its  example,  to  numerous  societies  of  different  kinds, 
calculated  to  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  through  the  whole 
American  continent  wherever  inhabited"  (t). 

In  the  autumn  following,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the  board 
met  and  as  "Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  applied  by  letter,"  to  use 
the  words  of  the  minutes,  dated  on  the  17th,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery.    The  letter  reads: 

"The  institution  of  Medical  Schools  in  this  country  has  been 
a  favorite  object  of  my  attention  for  seven  years  past,  and  it  is 
three  years  since  I  proposed  the  expediency  and  practicability  of 
teaching  medicine  in  all  its  branches  in  this  city  in  a  public  oration 
read  at  the  State  House,  introductory  to  my  first  course  of  Anat- 
omy. I  should  long  since  have  sought  the  patronage  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  College,  but  waited  to  be  joined  by  Dr.  Morgan,  to 
whom  I  first  communicated  my  plan  in  England,  and  who  promised 
to  unite  with  me  in  every  scheme  we  might  think  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  so  important  a  point.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  hear 
that  you,  gentlemen,  on  being  applied  to  by  Dr.  Morgan,  have 
appointed  that  gentleman  Professor  of  Medicine.  A  Professorship 
of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  will  be  accepted  by,  gentlemen,  your  most 
obedient  and  very  humble  servant, 

"WILLIAM  SHIPPEX,  Junior." 

Three  days  later,  the  26th,  announcements  of  the  opening  of 
the  departments,  signed  by  both,  and  of  courses,  signed  by  each 
respectively,  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  the  former  being  as  follows: 

"As  the  necessity  of  cultivating  medical  knowledge  in  Amer- 
ica is  allowed  by  all,  it  is  with  pleasure  we  inform  the  public  that 
a  Course  of  Lectures  on  two  of  the  most  important  branches  of  that 
useful  science,  viz..  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  will  be  deliv- 
ered this  winter  in  Philadelphia.    We  have  great  reason,  therefore. 


(t)  Bradford  published  the  discourse,  tocrether  with  the  prefatory  "Apology," 
during  the  year,  some  of  the  original  copies  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  College 
of  Physicians.  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  said:  "The  perspicuity  with  which  it  was 
written  and  spoke  drew  the  close  attention  of  the  audience,  particul.-irly  nf  tlie 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  of  Physic,"  as  the  profession  was  called. 
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to  hope  that  gentlcnieu  of  the  Fiuulty  will  encourage  the  design 
bj  recommending  it  to  their  pupils,  that  pupils  themselves  will 
be  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  improvement,  and  that  the 
public  will  think  it  an  object  worthy  of  their  attention  and  i)atron- 
age.  In  order  to  render  these  courses  the  more  extensively  useful, 
we  intend  to  introduce  into  them  as  much  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Physic,  of  Pharmacy,  Chemistry  and  Surgery  as  can 
be  conveniently  admitted.  From  all  this,  together  with  an  at- 
tendance on  the  i)ractice  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  students  will  be  able  to  prosecute  their 
studies  with  such  advantage  as  will  qualify  them  to  practice  here- 
after with  more  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. The  particular  advertisements  inserted  below  specify  the 
time  when  these  lectures  are  to  commence,  and  contain  the  vari- 
ous subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  each  course,  and  the  terms  on  which 
pupils  are  to  be  admitted. 

"WILLIAM  SHIPPEX,  JR.,  M.  D., 
"Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia. 

"JOHN  MORGAN,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  S.,  etc., 
"Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia." 
The  course  announcements  say  that  Dr.  Shippen  begins  on 
November  14th.  He  seems  to  have  used  his  own  anatomical  rooms, 
while  Dr.  Morgan's  lectures  were  to  begin  on  the  18th  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  were  the  first  course  on  the  practice  of  medicine  given 
in  the  colonics.  The  former  embrace  sixty  lectures  and  the  latter 
three  lectures  a  week,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  at  three 
o'clock,  for  "between  three  or  four  months."  In  the  first,  "the  situ- 
ation, figure  and  structure  of  all  the  parts  of  the  Human  Body  will 
be  demonstrated  on  the  fresh  subject;  their  respective  uses 
explained,  and  their  Diseases,  with  the  Indications  and  Methods  of 
Cure,  briefiy  treated  of;  all  the  necessary  Operations  in  Surgery 
will  be  performed,  a  course  of  Bandages  given,  and  the  whole  will 
conclude  with  a  few  plain  and  general  directions  in  the  Practice 
of  Midwifery."  The  second  were  to  be  on  Materia  Medica,  and  "to 
render   these   lectures   as    instructive    as  possible  to  students  of 
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Physic,  the  Doctor  proposes,  in  the  course  of  them,  to  give  some 
useful  Observations  on  Medicine  in  general,  and  the  proper  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  study  of  Physic.  The  authors  to  be  read  in  the 
Materia  Medica  will  be  pointed  out.  The  various  substances  made 
use  of  in  Medicine  will  be  reduced  under  Classes  suited  to  the  prin- 
cipal Indications  in  the  cure  of  Diseases.  Similar  virtues  in  differ- 
ent plants,  and  their  comparative  powers,  will  be  treated  of,  and 
an  Enquiry  made  into  the  different  Methods  which  have  been  used 
in  discovering  the  Qualities  of  Medicines;  the  virtues  of  the  most 
efficacious  will  be  particularly  insisted  upon;  the  Manner  of  pre- 
paring and  combining  them  will  be  shown  by  some  instructive  Les- 
sons upon  Pharmaceutic  Chemistry:  This  will  open  to  students  a 
general  Idea  both  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.  To  prepare  them 
more  effectually  for  understanding  the  art  of  prescribing  with  Ele- 
gance and  Propriety,  if  time  allows,  it  is  proposed  to  include  in 
this  course  some  critical  Lectures  upon  the  chief  Preparatives  con- 
tained in  the  Dispensatories  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at 
London  and  Edinburgh.  The  whole  will  be  illustrated  with  many 
useful  Practical  Observations  on  Diseases,  Diet  and  Medicines." 
The  young  school  passed  its  first  year  with  success,  and 
one  of  its  professors.  Dr.  Morgan,  at  the  commencement,  on  May 
20,  1766,  was  honored  with  the  Sargent  gold  medal  of  London  for 
an  essay  on  the  advantages  of  a  perpetual  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies.  The  following  year  Dr.  Bond's  clinical 
lectures,  already  referred  to,  were  added,  and  his  interest  in  the 
school  and  his  ability  combined  led  him  to  continue  them  for  eight- 
een years,  closing  only  with  his  death.  During  tlie  summer  (u)  of 
1767  a  more  formal  organization  (v)  with  provision  for  degrees  for 
the  class  that  would  graduate  the  next  May  (1768)  was  made.  This 
provided  for  two  degrees,  Bachelor  and  Doctor:  For  the  fornur, 
"it  is  required  (1)  that  such  students  as  have  not  taken  a  Degree 
in  any  College  shall,  before  admission  to  a  degree  in  Physic,  satisfy 

(u)    .July  27tli. 

(v)    This  was  made  by  tho  Provost,  Dr.   Smith,  Die  medical  members  of  tlie 
board  and  the  two  medical  professors. 
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the  Trustees  and  Professors  of  the  College  concerning  their  knowl- 
edge in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  in  such  branches  of  Mathematics, 
Natural  and  Experimental  Thilosophy  as  shall  be  judged  requisite 
to  a  medical  education.  (2)  Each  student  shall  attend  at  least  one 
course  of  lectures  in  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  and  one  course  of  Clinical  Lectures, 
and  shall  attend  the  Practice  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  one 
year,  and  may  then  be  admitted  to  a  Public  examination  for  a 
Bachelor's  Degree,"  preceded  by  private  examination,  and  (3)  satis- 
factory apprenticeship  with  a  practitioner.  The  Doctor's  degree 
could  only  be  obtained  three  years  after  that  of  Bachelor  and  by 
a  man  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who  should  also  prepare  a  thesis, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  Master's  degree  in  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  degree  equal  to  those  of 
Europe.  In  the  following  winter.  Provost  William  Smith  deliv- 
ered a  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  I^hilos- 
ophy,  beginning  December  28th,  and  in  January,  1768,  a  professor- 
ship in  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  was  created  for  a  young  man 
of  twenty-seven  years,  a  native  of  Germantown,  near  this  city,  who 
had  just  returned  from  Europe  fresh  from  the  teaching  of  the  great 
Linnaeus,  and  with  the  Edinburgh  degree.  This  was  Dr.  Adam 
Kuhn,  and  in  May,  three  months  later,  he  gave  his  first  course  in 
Botany  (w).  On  November  20th,  preceding.  Dr.  Morgan  had  written 
to  a  friend  (x),  "I  have  twenty  pupils  this  year  at  about  five  guineas 

(w)  Dr.  Kuhn  was  born  Not.  17,  1741  (old  style),  son  of  a  physician.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Kuhn.  vmder  Avliom  he  studied.  In  1761  he  went  to  the  University  of  Upsal,  Swe- 
den, until  about  .Inly,  1704.  After  a  year  in  London  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  graduated  on  June  12,  17C7,  with  the  thesis  De  Lavntione  Frigida.  He  also 
visited  France,  Holland  and  (Jei-many,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  January. 
3768.  He  soon  liad  a  larsre  practice  and  was  one  of  several  forming  a  society  for 
inoculation  of  the  poor  for  smallpox.  He  became  a  member  of  the  hospital  staff 
in  1775,  and  served  twenty-two  years,  and  was  also  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Dispensaiy.  In  the  Uevoliition  he  had  a  long  and  valuable  service  as 
director-general  of  a  hospital  and  otlierwise.  He  served  as  both  curator  and  coun- 
cillor of  the  American  PliilosoplHcal  Society,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  He  resigned  liis  chair  in  the  medical  school  in  1797.  He  died  July  5, 
1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  "In  sound  iudgment,"  wrote  l>r.  Lettsom  of 
London,  "he  greatly  excelled.  His  t.alent  for  ob>ervation  was  profound.  He  was 
through  life  a  studious  reader." 

(x)     William  Ilewson  of  London. 
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each.  Next  year  (1768)  we  shall  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Physic  on  several  of  them,  and  that  of  Doctor  in  three  years  after. 
New  York  (y)  has  copied  us,  and  has  six  Professors,  three  of  whom 
you  know,  to  wit,  Bard,  Professor  of  Physic;  Tennant,  of  Mid- 
wifery; and  Smith,  in  Chemistry;  besides  whom  are  Dr.  Jones,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery;  Middleton,  of  Physiology;  and  Glossy,  of  Anat- 
omy. Time  will  show  in  what  lighte  we  are  to  consider  the  rival- 
ship;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  seem  to  be  under  great  apprehensions." 
The  candidates  here  referred  to  were  examined  from  the  9th  to 
the  16th,  and  publicly  examined  on  the  18tli  of  May,  and  on  June 
21,  1768,  the  first  medical  degrees  awarded  in  America  were  those 
of  Bachelors  of  Medicine  conferred  upon  John  Archer  of  New 
Castle  County,  Benjamin  Cowell  (z)  of  Bucks,  Samuel  Duffield  and 
Jonathan  Potts  of  Philadelphia,  Jonathan  Elmer  of  New  Jersey, 
Humphrey  Fullerton  of  Lancaster  County,  David  Jackson  of  Ches- 
ter County,  John  Lawrence  of  East  Jersey,  James  Tilton  of  Kent 
County,  Delaware,  and  Nicholas  Way  of  Wilmington.  The  trustees 
grew  enthusiastic  and  recorded  in  their  minutes:  "This  day  may 
be  considered  as  the  Birth-day  of  Medical  Honors  in  America."'  The 
ceremony  occurred  in  the  College  building  on  Fourth  street 
between  Market  and  Arch,  a  building  which  had  been  erected  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  for  the  great  evangelist,  WhitefiehL 
Dr.  Morgan  continued  to  be  the  element  of  organizing  power 
behind  the  young  medical  school,  as  well  as  the  inspirer  of  various 
other  advances,  such  as  the  establishment  of  the  first  medicaf 
society  in  1765,  of  which  little  seems  to  have  been  recorded  aside 


(y)  The  medical  department  of  King's  College,  then  so-called,  Avas  organized  in 
1768.  though  preliminaiy  measures  were  taken  in  July,  17<»7.  They  gave  the  first 
Bachelor's  degree  in  17G9,  and  Doctor's  in  1770.  antedating  Philadelphia  in  tlie 
latter,  but  not  in  the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  was  not  a  real  antedating,  however, 
for  the  differences  between  Bachelor  in  Philadelphia  and  Doctor  in  New  York  was 
only  one  of  name.    Philadelpliia's  Doctorate  was  .a  Master's  degree  in  medicine. 

(z)  Messrs.  Cowell  and  Fullerton  publicly  delxited  whether  or  no  the  seat  of 
vision  was  the  Retina  or  Tunica  Choroides;  Messrs.  Duttield  and  Way  on  "Questio 
num  detur  Fluidum  Nervosum?";  an  Essay  "On  Respiration"  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Tilton;  and  Mr.  Potts  delivered  "an  elegant  valedictory  oration"  "On  the  Advan- 
tages derived  in  the  Study  of  Physic,  from  a  previous  liberal  education  in  other 
sciences."  Messrs.  Potts  and  Tilton  soon  became  proiniiicnt  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  army. 
5 
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from  the  statement  of  its  existence.    He  became  the  intimate  friend 
of  II  brilliant  young  man,  ten  years  his  junior,  who  was  just  finish- 
ing the  last  of  his  six  years'  apprenticeship  under  Dr.  Kedman  when 
Dr.  Morgan  was  founding  the  new  school,  and  seems  to  have  prac- 
tically decided  upon  him  as  the  next  addition  to  the  faculty  at  this 
time,  for  he  maintained  an  intimate  correspondence  with  him  dur- 
ing the  three  years  the  young  man  was  in  Edinburgh  and  Jinally 
secured  his  election.    This  was  Dr.  Benjamin  Kush,  who,  from  his 
entrance  on  his  duties  in  the  year  1709,  was  destined  to  be  not 
only  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  this  school,  but  also  pos- 
sibly in  the  annals  of  American  medicine  itself.    When  funds  were 
required  for  the  College,  Dr.  Morgan  was  selected  by  the  Provost, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  to  make  a  tour  of  the  West  Indies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  them,  and  about  three  thousand  pounds  were  the 
proof  of  his  success.  These  aggressive  and  able  organizing  powers 
made  him  the  first  object  of  attention  of  the  authorities  when  a 
medical  director  of  the  newly  raised  Continental  armies  was  needed, 
and,  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  his  friends  and  at  a  loss  of 
a  lucrative  practice,  he  accepted  appointment,  on  October  IT,  1775, 
as  Director-General  and  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  American  Hos- 
l»ital  under  Washington.    This  event  was  to  him  the  beginning  of 
woes  unnumbered,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  medical  history 
of  the  Revolution  itself.    It  is  enough  here  to  state  that  he  satisfied 
his  superior  officer.  General  Washington,  who  himself  was  later 
on  t(»  be  harassed  by  secret  cabals,  but  nobly  as  he  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  in  the  effort  to  create  an  army  medical  department 
while  the  army  itself  was  being  created,  his  enemies  were  too  strong 
and  the  shock  of  his  undeserved  dismissal  by  Congress  on  January 
0,  1777,  acknowledged  by  that  body  afterward,  was  so  severe  as  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  end  to  him.    He  never  recovered  from  it. 
Whether  he  was  right  or  not,  need  not  be  argued,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  his  dismissal  was  due  to  far  more  enemies 
than  one;  he  attributed  this  injustice  to  his  successor.  Dr.  Shippen, 
who  seems  not  to  have  secured  the  cordial  good  will  of  either  Mor- 
unn  oi'  Iviisli.     Ou  the  r(M)rganization  of  the  Medical  school  at  the 
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close  of  the  war,  these  two  memorialized  the  Board  on  February 
28,  1781,  objecting  to  serve  if  Dr.  Shippen  were  also  to  ser^^e.  The 
Board,  however,  strove  for  harmony  and  re-elected  them  all,  thongli 
Dr.  Moi'iiau  seems  not  to  have  performed  the  duties  of  the  office  (a). 
In  1785  his  wife  died,  leaving  no  children,  and,  four  years  later, 
after  Congress  had  endeavored  to  repair  the  wrong  it  had  done,  dis- 
appointment had  finished  its  work  and  death  occurred  in  October, 
1789,  at  tlie  early  age  of  fifty-four  years.  He  was  buried  on  the  17th 
under  the  middle  aisle  of  St.  Peter's  Church  (b).  His  loss  of  in- 
terest in  his  professorship  was  gradual  and  it  was  held  open  to  him 
until  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  one  of  its  first  board  of  censors, 
and  had  long  been  a  leading  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  before  which,  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  his 
return  from  Europe,  he  had  read  four  papers,  also  serving  as  one 
of  its  curators.  Dr.  Morgan,  however,  seemed  to  be  by  nature  an 
organizer,  one  whose  powers  were  awakened  to  their  highest  opera- 
tion only  in  the  act  of  creation,  and  whatever  else  his  life  produced 
it  is  enough  that  he  founded  the  first  institution  of  medical  educa- 
tion in  America,  and  thus  became  the  father  of  medical  schools  on 
this  continent. 

When,  in  1775,  Dr.  Morgan  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  army 
medical  department,  the  medical  department  of  the  college  had 
been  in  existence  ten  years,  and  the  faculty  embraced  five  members, 
with  an  attendance  of  thirty  or  forty  students.  They  were  men- 
tioned in  tEe  announcement  as  follows:  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  John  Morgan,  M.  D.;  Anatomy,  Surgery  and  Midwifery, 
William  Shippen,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  Materia  Medica  and  Botany,  Adam 
Kuhn,  M.  I).;  Chemistry,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.  D.;  Clinical  Medicine, 
Thomas  Bond,  M.  D.;  with  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  by  the 


(a I  Much  of  this.  ho\Aever,  was  due  to  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  school 
itself  in  the  reorganization  of  changing  college  to  university. 

(b)  The  picture  of  Dr.  Morgan  tliat  is  best  linown  is  from  a  painting,  made 
by  Angelica  Kauffmau  in  Rome  in  17(14.  which  is  in  the  possession  of  relatives  at 
the  old  family  estate.  Morganza,  Pa.  A  good  copy  is  owned  by  the  College  of 
Physicians. 
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Provost,  Kev.  Dr.  William  Smith.  AYlien  this  list  was  completed 
in  1769,  says  Dr.^  Carson,  "like  the  School  itself,  the  Professors 
would,  in  these  dajs,  be  considered  juA^enile;  but  in  the  vigor  of 
their  youth,  they  were  capable  of  accomplishing  great  things,  and 
failed  not  in  their  endeavor.  Eush  was  but  twenty-four  years  old; 
Kuhn  but  twenty-eight;  Shippen  thirty-three;  and  Morgan  thirty- 
four.  Bond  had  only  arrived  at  the  age  when  experience  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  the  greatest  wisdom ;  he  was  over  fifty  years."  This 
Faculty  was  the  nucleus  of  that  notable  group  of  men  which  arose 
about  the  stalwart  figure  of  Rush,  after  the  struggles  of  the  dark 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  made  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  a  rival  of  Edinburgh  herself.  Indeed, 
the  early  days  of  the  two  schools  were  remarkably  similar:  Mon- 
teith  and  others  had  given  anatomical  lectures  as  early  as  1694  in 
Edinburgh,  as  had  Shippen  and  others  before  him;  Alexander 
Monro  had  been  appointed  to  the  first  professorship,  that  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  1720,  as  Morgan  was  to  his  chair  in  1765; 
Other  professors  were  added  in  1724  and  '26,  as  Shippen,  Bond^ 
Kuhn  and  Rush  were  in  years  succeeding  Morgan.  Monro  and  his 
confreres  were  educated  in  Leyden  and  adopted  Leyden  methods 
and  the  traditions  of  Boerhaave  until  they  were  modified  by  Cullen, 
as  Morgan  and  his  companions  were  educated  in  Edinburgh, 
adopted  her  traditions  and  the  system  of  Cullen,  until  Rush  arose 
to  modify  them;  as  Boerhaave  Avas  revered  and  followed  at  Edin- 
burgh, so  Cullen  was  revered  and  followed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Benjamin  Rush  became  his  greatest  prophet. 

The  new  medical  department  had  already  begun  to  dominate 
the  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia,  and,  like  the  city  itself,  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  approach  of  the  great  crisis  several  years  be- 
fore it  announced  itself  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  also 
before  there  was  attached  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  if 
in  prophecy  of  his  greatness,  the  signature  of  that  one  of  her  faculty 
whom  the  entire  medical  world  still  delights  to  honor.  The  colo- 
nial period  may  be  saidtohaveclosed  in  the  mcHlical annals  of  Phila- 
deli>liia  when  the  founder  of  her  medical  scIhk)]  was  called  to  be 
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Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Continental 
Army  in  1775. 

Before  that  period  closed,  however,  there  arose  to  prominence 
in  connection  Avith  the  increased  activity  of  the  medical  school,  a 
neAv  institntion,  of  the  greatest  medical  interest,  destined  to  rival 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  not  only  in  the  coming  war,  but  in  sub- 
sequent medical  history.  This  was  the  hospital  ward  of  the  Alms- 
house, or  "Bettering  House,"  as  it  was  popularly-  called.  The  first 
buildings  of  this  institution  had  been  erected  abotit  1731-2  on  the 
"green  meadows"  surrounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Spruce  and  Pine 
streets,  and  new  quarters  were  opened  in  1767  several  blocks  due 
westward  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  and  the  streets  before  men- 
tioned, only  the  second  block  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (c). 
The  earliest  record  of  physicians  in  attendance  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1768,  when  Drs.  Thomas  Bond  and  Cadwalader  Evans 
were  appointed,  although  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  had  med- 
ical attendance,  and  possibly  a  sick  ward,  as  early  as  its  foundation 
in  the  "green  meadows."  It  was  not,  however,  until  1772,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  to  its  managers  to  increase  its  usefulness 
bj'  allowing  sttidents  to  be  trained  there,  that  official  measures 
were  taken  to  enlarge  it«  staff.  Drs.  Bond  and  Cadwalader 
Evans  had  been  allowed  to  instruct  students  in  an  obstetrical 
clinic  as  early  as  1770  (d),  "the  first  obstetrical  clinic."  On  March 
25,  1771,  however,  Drs.  Adam  Kuhn  and  Benjamin  Bush,  profes- 
sors, Samuel    Duflfleld  (e),  one  of    the  first    graduates,  Gerardus 

(c)  It  was  removed  to  its  present  quaiters  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill 
in  1834,  whei'e  its  conmiou  name,  Blockley  Hospital,  jrrew  famous,  and  where  it 
soon,  1835,  received  its  present  name,  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

(d)  Philadelphia  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  1,  History  by  Drs.  D.  Hayes  Aarnew, 
Charles  K.  Mills  and  others. 

(e)  Drs.  Samuel  Dutfield,  George  Glentworth  and  Cerardus  Clarkson,  born 
respectively  in  1732.  "35  and  "37,  Avere  the  real  contt-mporaries  of  Mori?an.  Shippeu. 
Rush  and  Kuhn.  being  of  almost  the  same  age.  Dr.  Duffield,  of  wliom  there  is  little 
record,  was  born  in  1732.  and  educated  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  receiveil  his 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aledicine  of  1768.  He  served  :is  curator  and  councillor  in 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  was  surgeon  in  the  navy  and  superintendent 
of  the  naval  hospital  of  the  province.  In  1777  Le  was  elected  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
He  was  physician  to  the  city  poor,  the  Board  of   Ilcaltli  :ind  tlie  Yellow   Fever 
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Clarkson  (f)  and  Thomas  Parke  (g),  luivin.n  offered  their  services 
gratiiitouslj,  were  chosen  to  the  staff.  The  hospital  department 
of  the  "Bettering  House"  was  now  of  the  first  importance,  both  to 
the  sick  poor  who  had  to  be  sent  to  the  almshouse,  and  as  an  adjunct 
to  medical  education  in  the  new  medical  school.  It  was  to  these 
wards  on  Ehnenth  street,  that  the  Acadian  Evangeline,  grown  old, 
sought  her  lover  Gabriel,  and  found  him  dying. 

"Then  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  woodlands; 
"Now  the  city  surrounds  it;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket. 
"Meek,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
"Softly  the  words  of  tlie  Lord:    'The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you.'" 


Orphan  Asylum  of  179.3.     He  died  in  December,  18J4.     He  and  Benjamin  Duffield 
were  of  different  families. 

(f)  Dr.  Gerardus  Clarkson.  a  native  of  New  York  of  1737,  became  the  stepson 
■of  the  famous  divine.  Itev.  Gin>ert  Tennent,  under  whom  his  education  was  be^n. 
After  studying  under  Dr.  Tliomas  Bond  he  went  to  Euro])e  in  17(i0,  and  after  suc- 
cessful study  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  its  first  treasurer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  medical  society 
and  of  the  American  Philosopliical  Society,  and  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  "a  pious,  affectionate,  modest,  beloved  physician,"  and  died  on 
:September  19,  1790. 

(g)  Dr.  Thomas  I'arke,  the  youngest  of  the  staff,  was  only  twenty-five,  born  in 
■Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1749  (old  style).  The  classical  teacher,  Robert  Proud,  of 
this  city,  educated  him  and  Dr.  Cadwalader  Evans  Avas  his  preceptor  for  three 
years,  after  which,  in  1770.  the  new  college  gave  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Medicine.  Then  after  two  years.  1771-3.  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  lie  returned  to 
practice  in  partnership  with  his  preceptor.  In  1777  he  became  one  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  served  for  forly-five  years.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  founders  of  the  College  of  Pliysicians  to  become  its  president,  and  he  al.so  served 
as  a  curator  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  one  of  those  who  did 
noble  service  in  the  pestilence  of  1793.  and  was  known  among  his  medical  brethren 
as  "truly  a  peacemaker."  a  man  of  .solid  qualities  rather  than  brilliance.  He  died 
January  9,  1835. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    REVOLUTIONARY    PERIOD 1775    ^^    '^^^S' 


X  APRIL,  1775,  after  arms  had  been  gathered  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  president  of  the  provincials,  hostilities  opened. 
The  attack  was  begun  by  the  English  on  the  night  of  the 
18th,  and  early  the  following  morning  Warren  sent  three 
messengers,  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  Paul  Revere  and  William 
Dawes,  to  arouse  the  neighboring  people.  In  this  mission  Dr.  Pres- 
cott alone  succeeded,  Revere  and  Dawes  being  captured  by  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Dr.  John  Brooks  led  his  militia  against  the  Brit- 
ish at  North  Bridge,  and  nine  other  physicians  that  day  bore  arms 
or  gave  medical  aid.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  to  private 
houses,  which  were  used  as  hospitals.  A  provincial  army  was  gath- 
ered about  Boston,  and  on  the  8th  of  May  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  surgeons  (a).  On  June  19th,  Drs.  Church,  Tay- 
lor and  Whiting  were  given  charge  of  medical  arrangements.  On 
the  lOtli  of  July  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  also 
appointed  a  committee  of  three  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  two  days 
later  Washington  wrote  from  Camp  Cambridge  of  the  pressing  ne- 
cessity in  that  quarter  for  a  medical  director.  On  July  27tli  a  tem- 
porary system  was  adopted,  suitable  for  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and 
Dr.  Benjamin  Churcli,  who  had  been  a  confidential  agent  from  that 
province  to  Congress,  was  elected  director  and  physician  of  the 
hospital  department.    Beside  liim  there  were  to  be  four  surgeons, 

(a)  Tliis  was  the  tii-st  exaniiniu?  board  of  the  Conrlnental  armies,  and  that 
they  at  once  instituted  a  hi^rh  standard  is  evinced  by  the  fact  tliat  but  eight 
out  of  the  first  fourteen  reconnnonded  surgeons  wer.?  accepted.  Dr.  Chiu-ch  was 
at  the  head  of  this  committee.  From  tliat  day.  May  8.  177.%.  tliis  liigh  .standard 
has  been  maintained. 
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one  apothecary,  twenty  surgeon's  mates,  one  rleik,  and  two  store- 
keepers; and  to  every  ten  of  the  sick,  one  nurse.    The  duty  of  the 
director  was  "to  furnish  medicines,  bedding,  and  all  other  neces- 
saries, to  pay  for  the  same,   superintend   the   whole,    and    make 
report  to  and  receive  orders  from  the  commander-in-chief."     Dr. 
Church  was  to  appoint  the  surgeons,  and  they  to  choose  their  mates. 
Each  regiment  had  its  surgeon,  who  was  to  care  for  such  sick  as 
were  not  ill  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  general  hospital.    These  sur- 
geons immediately  began  to  complain  of  their  supplies,  their  rela- 
tive rank,  and  various  other  matters,  and  thus  began  within  tlie 
department  a  conflict  that  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  until  someone 
had  to  be  sacrificed.    It  seemed  that  the  policy  of  organization  had 
to  be  almost  fought  out,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  regimental  surgeons 
and  their  jealousy  of  the  Director-General,  combined  Avith  meager 
supplies,  all  resulted  in  an  order  for  an  investigation,  ^^eptember 
7th.  This  order  stated  that,  "Repeated  complaints  being  made  by  the 
Eegimental  Surgeons,  that  they  are  not  allowed  proper  necessaries 
for  the  use  of  the  sick,  before  they  became  fit  objects  for  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  and  the  Director-General  of  the  Hospital  complains 
that,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  every  established  Army,  these  Regi- 
mental Hospitals  are  more  expensive  than  can  be  conceived,  which 
plainly  indicates  that  there  .is  either  an  unpardonable  abuse  on 
one  side,  or  an  inexcusable  neglect  on  the  other."     During  all  of 
September  the  investigation  lingered,  when,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  concerned,  a  new  and  disgraceful  development  closed  further 
need  for  it,  as  far  as  the  Director-General  was  concerned.     On 
October  5th  General  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  that  a  court- 
martial  trial  had  proved  that  Dr.  Church  had  either  unwisely  or 
treasonabh'  carried  on  a  cipher  correspondence  with  the  enemy. 
Congress  ordered  his  confinement,  and  later  he  embarked  for  the 
West  Indies  on  a  vessel  which  was  never  heard  of  again.   Twelve 
days  after  Wasliington's  letter  Avas  written.  Congress  at  Philadel- 
phia considered  three  names  Avith  the  view  of  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  late  Director-General.  These  w^ere  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
the  founder  of  the  new  medical  school  at  the  continental  capital, 
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Dr.  Isaac  Foster,  surgeon  of  the  hospital  in  Cambridge,  and  one 
of  the  army  surgeons,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hand,  another  Pennsyl- 
vanian.  Dr.  Morgan  was  chosen  on  the  ITth  of  October,  less  than 
three  months  after  the  organization  was  effected.  Of  his  appoint- 
ment, Dr.  J.  M.  Toner  (b)  says:  '"The  success  which  had  attended 
the  medical  department  of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  under  his 
guidance  was  of  itself  a  first-class  endorsement.  His  ability  as 
a  surgeon,  his  character  as  a  man,  his  patriotism,  and  his  influence 
as  a  citizen  were  well  known  to  the  public.  Therefore  no  more 
fitting  appointment  of  chief  medical  ofiicer  could  have  been  made.'^ 
He  had  from  the  first,  and  never  lost,  the  earnest  sympathy,  sup- 
port and  confidence  of  Washington,  and  on  receiving  his  com- 
mission at  once  reported  to  headquarters  at  Cambridge.  He  found 
that  of  the  army  of  19,3G5  men  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
2,817  were  sick,  and  that  smallpox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers, 
diarrhoea  and  dysentery  Avere  rife.  "He  set  to  work,"  says  one 
account  (c),  "to  introduce  more  systematic  arrangements  in  the 
management  of  the  hospitals;  the  Avards  were  cleaned  out,  and 
men  sent  back  to  their  regiments,  the  mimber  of  surgeon's  mates 
in  hospital  reduced,  and  the  surplus  officers  transferred  to 
vacancies  in  the  regiment,  and  he  subjected  the  medical  officers  to 
another  medical  examination  and  caused  those  Avho  were  disqual- 
ified to  be  discharged."  Congress  referred  all  appointments  to 
him  and,  notwithstanding  the  approaching  winter  and  scanty  sup- 
plies, together  Avith  the  alarming  increase  in  smallpox,  the 
department  was  beginning  to  appear  Avell  ordered.  The  difficulty 
in  obtaining  supplies  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Morgan  Avas  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  the  "Publick."'  This  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  every  department  of  the  army,  but  was  more  glaring  in  the 
presence  of  physical  suffering.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
more  or  less  relieved.  A  more  serious  difficulty  was  the  increas- 
ing jealousy  of  his  poAvers  of  appointment  and  direction,  Avhich 
were  so  great  that  Congress  Avas  compelled  to  modify  them  and 

(b)    Medical  Men  of  the  Revolution, 
(c)    Brown's  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 
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give  more  authority  t<»  the  rejiimeutal  surgeons.  The  chief  dif- 
ticulry,  however,  arose  in  the  army  created  under  General  Schuyler 
during  the  summer,  to  operate  with  the  Canadians  above  Albany 
and  with  a  fleet  to  be  raised  on  the  lakes.  His  sick  were  gathere<l 
in  a  hospital  at  Ticonderoga,  and  on  August  5th  he  wrote  that,  as 
one-fifth  of  his  500  men  were  sick,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
secure  a  surgeon  in  Albany  to  take  charge  of  them.  This  he  did  on 
the  27th  following,  nearly  two  months  before  Dr.  Morgan's  appoint- 
ment. This  surgeon,  a  native  of  Maryland  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Philadelphia,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Stringer,  and  on  the  14th  of 
September,  while  the  Church  investigation  was  going  on,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Congress,  Director  of  the  Hospital  and  Physician 
for  the  Northern  Department,  as  General  Schuyler's  army  was 
called,  with  power  to  appoint  as  many  as  four  surgeon's  mates, 
otherwise  to  be  under  the  Director-General.  Congress  itself,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  powers  necessary  for  the 
Northern  Department  to  do  its  work,  and  finally  increased  them 
and  also  appointed  a  naval  surgeon  for  the  lakes.  A  conflict  of 
authority  now  arose  between  Drs.  Morgan  and  Stringer,  neither 
of  wliom  was  the  real  cause  of  it.  Stringer  conceived  his  position 
to  have  the  same  relation  to  Schuyler's  command  that  Morgan's 
had  to  Washington's,  and  as  he  had  been  in  service  before  Mor- 
gan was  appointed,  and  Congress  was  changeable  in  its  direc- 
tions, he  insisted  on  an  equality  of  position,  although  the  law 
was  i)lain  as  to  Morgan's  headship  of  the  whole  medical  depart- 
ment. During  the  winter,  while  both  the  New  England  and  New 
York  armies  were  strengthening  their  forces,  the  friction  seemed 
to  be  in  abeyance,  but  when,  in  the  middle  of  March  (1776),  the 
Britisli  began  to  withdraw  from  Boston  beaten,  and  to  advance 
u])on  New  York,  the  removal  of  operations  southward  made  the 
situation  in  the  medical  department  more  acute  than  ever,  not 
only  from  this  but  from  new  rivalries.  New  armies  had  been 
raised  to  the  southward,  where  the  Britisli  had  attacked  and 
burned  Norf<»lk,  A'irginin.  The  Southern  Department  was  now 
organized  with   its   geneial  hospital   at  William.sburg,   Virginia. 
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Indeed,  by  this  time  there  were  five  army  departments,  Eastern, 
Northern,  Canadian,  Middle  and  Southern,  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  but  three  general  hospitals.  Washington  now 
began  to  move  toward  New  York,  and  on  Ai)ril  3rd  Dr.  Morgan 
was  directed  to  transfer  the  general  hospital  to  that  city.  This 
was  done  successfully,  and  the  hospitals  were  soon  in  excellent 
order.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Morgan  had  recommended  changes  in  the 
organization  to  adapt  it  to  any  increase  in  the  arm}'.  He  advise<l 
the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  and  five  mates  to  every  five  thou- 
sand men,  Avith  other  provisions  making  the  department  to  consist 
of  a  director-general,  directors  of  each  hospital,  and  other  officers 
as  before,  Avith  a  complete  system  of  reports  and  responsibilities. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  Congress  on  July  17th,  but  Dr.  Stringer 
was  so  determined  in  his  encroachments,  that  Congress  Avas  com- 
pelled to  define  his  position,  in  an  act  of  August  20th,  to  the 
effect  that:  "Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed  Director-General  and 
Physician-iu-Chief  of  the  American  Hospital  (d).  That  Dr.  Stringer 
was  appointed  Director  and  Physician  of  the  Hospital  in  the 
Northern  Department  only."  At  the  same  time,  a  druggist  Avas 
appointed  at  Philadelphia  to  act  as  puiweyor  of  supplies  for  the 
whole  medical  department.  Dr.  William  Smith,  later  on  Arch 
street,  between  Front  and  Second  streets,  being  the  appointee. 

Seven  days  after  this  laAv  Avas  passed,  came  tlie  disastrous 
battle  of  Long  Island,  in  Avhich  Washington  lost  nearly  a  thousand 
men  and  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York.  Dr.  Morgan  made 
special  arrangements  for  hospitals  in  anticii)ation  of  the  action, 
but  all  plans  were  uoaa^  disorganized,  and  hospitals  were  scattered 
up  the  Hudson  at  Peekskill,  Avhich  seemed  to  be  Morgan's  head- 
quarters, at  Fishkill  and  other  places.  Albany  Avas  full  of  the  sick. 
The  battles  of  Harlem  Plains  on  September  Kith,  AVhite  Plains 
on  the  26th,  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington  on  November  10th  and 

(d)  As  AA'ashington's  was  the  largest  and  tlie  main  army,  the  MeilicaJ  Depart- 
ment under  him  Avas  of  course  the  main  one.  This  army  Avas  always  spoken  of 
as  the  Continental  Army,  although  AA'ashington  had  charge  of  all,  so  this  manner 
of  speaking  of  the  "American  Hospital"  was  used  in  the  same  way.  Other 
hospitals  were  divisions  of  it. 
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of  Fort  Lee  two  days  later,  drove  the  disheartened  army  iuto  win- 
ter quarters  iu  New  Jersey.  These  events  raised  up  armies 
instantly  all  through  the  middle  colonies,  and  the  camps  and  hos- 
pitals became  largely  concentrated  iu  this  region.  Meanwhile,  as 
early  as  October  9th,  the  new  army  in  New  Jersey  had  needed  a 
liosi»ital,  aud  Congress,  so  far  as  is  known,  without  consulting 
either  General  ^^'ashington  or  Dr.  Morgan,  appointed  Dr.  William 
Shippen,  Jr.,  to  be  director  not  only  of  the  hospitals  in  tliat 
state,  but  also  of  the  flying  camp  and  Jersey  militia.  This  act 
seemed  plainly  intended  to  reduce  Dr.  Morgan  to  some  approach 
to  an  equality  with  the  new  appointee.  It  decreed,  "That  no  regi- 
mental hospitals  be  for  the  future  allowed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  general  hospital.  That  John  Morgan,  Esq.,  provide  and  super- 
intend an  hospital  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  camp  for  the  army 
l)Ost('d  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River.  That  William  Shippen, 
Jr.,  I'^sq.,  provide  and  superintend  an  hospital  for  an  army  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,''  and  that  they  each  make  weekly  returns 
to  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief.  The  appointment 
"seems,"  says  Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  "to  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  general  discontent  of  the  people  and  the  army,  and  by  the 
friends  of  Dr.  Shippen,  who  had  influence  with  Congress,  and  i)os- 
sibly  his  own  solicitation.  The  resolution  of  Congress  in  October, 
which  enlarged  his  authority  and  power,  would  seem  to  give  color 
to  this  hypothesis.  His  view  of  the  duties  assigned  him  by  Con- 
gress was  not  i»ronii»lly  acquiesced  in,  or  understood  in  the  same 
Avay,  l)y  ronimandms  generally,  and  led  him  to  write  complainingly 
on  the  snbject  to  General  Washington.  The  General's  reply  not 
being  satisfactory,  he  then  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  and  com- 
plains to  Congress,  and  <'ven  reflects  on  the  course  of  Dr.  Morgan 
and  General  Wasliingt«»n.  Dr.  Shippen's  letters  are  diplomatic, 
and  show  that  he  felt  contident  that  he  and  Congress  had  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  subject  of  the  future  medical  management 
of  the  hospital  dei>artnient." 

The  wavering  attitude  of  Congress  in  not  enforcing  the  medi- 
cal system  it  had  adopted.  \\  a<  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  regiiiieutiil  surgeons  who  had  the  sympathy  of  their 
Colonels  in  resisting  what  they  regarded  as  the  policy  of  building 
up  the  general  hospital  system  at  the  expense  of  the  regimental 
service,  and  also  to  the  rivalry  of  directors  of  hospitals,  supported 
by  their  Generals,  who  desired  their  departments  to  be  practically 
independent  of  all  authority  but  that  of  Congress.  A  frauk  and 
manly  letter  from  Dr.  Morgan,  even  so  early  as  August  12th,  in 
j-egard  to  appointments  he  had  made  in  the  Northern  Department, 
illustrates  certain  features  of  the  situation:  "After  all  I  have 
said,"  he  writes  the  President  of  Congress,  "1  cheerfully  submit 
the  propriety  of  my  conduct  in  making  the  before-mentioned  a])- 
pointments  in  the  general  hospitals,  and  am  desirous  of  conform- 
ing strictly  to  my  instructions.  If  I  have  exceeded  my  commis- 
sion, it  has  been  for  want  of  knowing  the  designs  and  resolves 
of  Congress,  or  their  being  misunderstood.  Should  the  Congress 
on  that  footing  annul  my  appointments  and  make  others,  I  must 
at  least  stand  acquitted  of  intentionally  going  beyond  the  line 
of  duty;  and  it  will  behoove  Congress  to  be  more  explicit  in 
respect  to  its  intentions,  for  if  the  Congres  does  not  suppose  the 
appointment  of  any  new  surgeon  rests  with  me,  of  what  use  is 
it  to  recommend  one  to  me  for  my  approbation?  I  must  pay  an 
implicit  obedience  to  their  simple  recommendation.  In  that  case, 
I  do  not  imagine  there  Avill  be  the  same  security  for  harmony,  or 
for  having  the  business  of  the  hospital  so  well  executed,  as  where 
the  choice  of  surgeons  is  left  to  the  Director-General,  which  is 
an  additional  incentive  to  industry  and  an  obliging  behavior  in  the 
surgeon  thus  freely  elected  to  approve  himself  worthj^  of  the  clioic?. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  whenever  the  path  of  (Inty  is  idain,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  walk  steadily  in  it,  having  no  design  or  inclination  to 
exceed  those  bounds  which  the  good  of  the  service  or  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  may  prescribe  to  me."  On  the  24th  of  September, 
^^'asllington  thus  described  the  situation  in  a  letter  to  Congress 
in  unmistakable  language.  "No  less  attention  should  be  paid," 
said  he,  "to  the  choice  of  surgeons  than  other  othcers  of  the  army. 
They  should  undergo  a  regular  examination,  and  if  not  appointe<l 
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by  the  Director-General  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  th(\v  oiij'ht 
to  be  subordinate  to,  and  governed  by,  his  directions.  The  regi- 
mental surgeons  I  am  speaking  of,  many  of  whom  are  very  great 
rascals,  countenancing  the  men  in  sham  complaints  to  exempt 
them  from  duty,  and  often  receiving  bribes  to  certify  indisposi- 
tions with  a  view  to  j^rocure  discharges  or  furloughs.  But  in- 
dependent of  these  practices,  while  they  are  considered  as  un- 
connected with  the  general  hospital,  there  will  be  nothing  but 
continual  complaints  of  each  other — the  director  of  the  hospital 
charging  them  with  enormity  in  their  drafts  for  the  sick,  and  they 
him  for  denying  such  things  as  are  necessary.  In  short,  there  is 
a  constant  bickering  among  them  which  tends  greatly  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  sick,  and  will  always  subsist  until  the  regimental  sur- 
geons are  made  to  look  up  to  the  Director-General  of  the  hospital 
as  a  superior.  WhetJier  this  is  the  case  in  regular  armies  or 
not,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  certain  I  am,  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for  it  in  this,  or  the  sick  will  suffer.  The  regimental  surgeons 
are  aiming,  I  am  persuaded,  to  break  uj)  the  General  Hospital, 
an<l  hav<^  in  numberless  instances  drawn  from  medicines,  stores, 
etc.,  in  tile  most  ])r<»fus«'  and  extravagant  manner  for  private  pur- 
poses." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts,  that  beside  the  purposes  of 
Dr.  Stringer  in  the  Northern  Department  there  was  a  new'  element 
of  even  more  formidable  dimensions  entering  into  the  situation 
when,  on  November  1st,  Dr.  Shippen  reported  to  Congress  con- 
cerning his  sick  at  Perth  Amboy,  ElizabetJitown,  Fort  Lee,  Bruns- 
wick and  Trenton,  as  follows:  "I  have  not  yet  taken  charge  of 
near  two  thousand  that  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
in  cold  barns,  and  who  suffer  exceedingly  for  want  of  com- 
fortable apartments,  because  Dr.  Morgan  does  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  honorable  Congress  in  their  late  resolve,  and 
believes  yet  they  are  to  be  under  his  direction,  although  they  are 
on  this  side  Hudson's  Kiver.  He  is  now  gone  over  to  take  General 
Washington's  opinion;  as  soon  as  I  review  the  General's  orders  on 
this    subject,    I    shall    exert    my    best    abilities    to    make    the 
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miserable  soldiery  comfortable  and  happy."  On  tlie  3rd,  Wash- 
ington had  written  to  him,  "it  is  my  desire  that  they  may  remain 
under  his  (Dr.  Morgan's)  direction,"  and  on  the  9th  Dr.  Shippen 
wrote  to  Congress  for  further  directions,  saying  he  had  not  taken 
any  of  the  Continental  army's  sick,  "because  Dr.  Morgan  differs 
in  opinion  with  me  concerning  the  meaning  of  Congress,  and 
because  General  Washington  desires  they  may  remain  under  his 
care,  as  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  letter  from  his  Excellency, 
the  General,  who  makes  no  distinction  betAveen  my  appointment 
in  July  and  your  resolves  in  October,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  not 
seen  the  latter,  which  expressly  says  all  the  sick  on  this  side 
of  the  North  Kiver  shall  be  under  my  care  and  direction." 

The  repeated  defeats  of  the  Continental  Army  caused  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction,  as  was  but  natural.  Washington's  policy  was 
severely  and  openly  criticised  by  Adams,  and  more  secretly  con- 
demned \ty  the  noted  Conway  Cabal.  Mismanagement  was  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  Medical  Department.  But  when, 
in  November,  Dr.  Morgan  was  upheld  by  Washington,  and  Dr. 
8hippen  by  the  members  of  Congress  who  were  unfriendly  to  the 
General,  it  needed  only  the  concentration  of  troops  in  the  Con- 
tinental capital,  the  mingling  of  officers  and  congressmen  in  Phil- 
adelphia society,  and  the  large  proportion  of  sick  in  the  city,  to 
bring  about  a  better  condition  of  affairs.  Decided  action  was 
taken  during  December,  when  the  first  considerable  movement  of 
the  sick  toward  the  capital  was  directed  by  Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Jr. 
(e),  who  had  immediate  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Elizabethtown, 
and  who  had  proposed  the  plan  of  establishing  hospitals  at  Darby, 
Marcus  Hook,  Wilmington  and  New  Castle,  rather  than  at  Beth- 
lehem, Beading,  Lancaster,  Bristol  and  other  inland  towns.  The 
former  plan  was  preferable  on  account  of  the  more  convenient 
transportation  by  water  which  it  involved.  General  Mifflin  had 
directed  Dr.  Bond  to  load  the  sick  on  transports  and  go  to  Phila- 

(e)    Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  Ji-..  of  whoni  there  seems  to  be  little  record,  was  sur- 
geon of  Gen.  John  Cadwalader's  original  battalion  of  the  Revohition,  rose  to  be 
an  assistant  dii-ector-general,   and   in   17SI   was  eliosen   medical   purveyor  of   the 
entire  army. 
0 
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delpliia,  so  that  Dr.  Bond.,  Jr.,  wrote  to  his  father  asking  him  to 
request  the  Council  of  Safety  to  prepare  for  them.  He  suggested 
the  use  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  other  buildings,  and 
on  December  4th,  the  memorable  founder  of  that  hospital  presented 
his  son's  letter  to  the  Council,  with  a  most  touching  offer  of  his 
own  services,  saying:  "When  I  see  so  many  of  friends  and  valu- 
able citizens  exposing  themselves  to  the  horrors  of  war,  t  think 
it  my  duty  to  make  them  a  tender  of  the  best  service  in  my  power, 
upon  the  condition  that  I  can  have  the  joint  assistance  of  my 
son  in  the  great  undertaking,  who,  I  am  certain,  you  will  find 
on  inquiry,  has  already  distinguished  himself  in  this  departmept. 
As  I  am  told  many  of  the  sick  are  near  the  city,  the  sooner  the 
matter  is  concluded  on  the  better."  The  next  day  these  sug- 
gestions were  acted  upon  favorably  and  the  sick  troops,  who  were 
already  arriving  daily,  were  provided  for.  This  general  movement 
brought  out  nearly  all  the  medical  talent  in  Philadelphia  that  was 
not  already  in  service. 

It  was  thoroughly  evident,  even  in  December,  that  Congress 
was  taking  the  direction  of  the  war  more  and  more  into  its  own 
hands,  and  became  still  more  so  while  Cornwallis  was  forcing 
Washington  over  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  It  was  also 
plain  that  it  was  directing  the  medical  department  with  a  large 
degree  of  independence  of  former  laws.  The  jealous  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  provinces  made  it  necessary  to  allow  both  provin- 
cial and  Continental  armies,  and  this  also  caused  confusion  in  the 
medical  departments.  The  inland  towns  were  finally  chosen  as  hos- 
pital sites  in  preference  to  those  on  the  river,  and  on  December  3rd, 
the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Bethlehem  received  word  from  Dr.  John 
Warren,  who  signed  himself  "General  Surgeon  of  the  Continental 
Hosp.,'-  that  by  General  Washington's  direction  they  were  to  pre- 
pare buildings  for  the  "General  Hospital,"  (f)  and  later,  on  the  same 
day,  Di-s.  WaiTon  and  Shippen  came  and  secured  the  "Brethren's 
House,"  while  on  the  day  following,  2.50  sick  were  installed.  Of 
these  110  died  before  the  winter  closed.     It  would  seem  from  a 

(f)    Moravinu  Souvenir.     Prof.  W.  C.  Ileiiliel. 
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jouiTial  already  referred  to  (ff)  that  Dr.  Morgan  must  have  been  at 
Bethlehem  during  the  next  few  weeks  in  December.  This  appears 
from  the  following  extract:  "1777,  January  8,  Dr.  Morgan  and 
surgeons  received  orders  to  repair  to  the  army  in  New  England." 
The  meaning  of  this  becomes  evident  when  it  is  known  that  on  the 
day  following,  January  9,  1777,  Congress  "resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  medical  committee,  whereupon,  Resolved,  that  Dr.  John 
Morgan,  Director-General,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Stringer,  Director  of 
the  Hospital  in  the  Northern  department  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  be  and  they  are  hereby  dismissed  from  any  further 
service  in  said  offices,"  and  that  a  general  invoice  should  be 
returned  to  Congress  from  the  departments.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  this  was  the  persistent  refusal  of  Dr.  Stringer,  supported 
by  General  Schuyler,  to  be  subordinate  to  the  Director-General. 
This  insubordination  was  carried  so  far  that  he  refused  to  make 
returns  or  enroll  or  pay  surgeons  that  were  sent  to  him.  The 
blow  had  fallen  on  Dr.  Morgan,  who  had  not  failed  to  do  his  duty, 
and  that,  too,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superior,  the  head  of  the 
army.  "His  reputation,"  says  the  late  Dr.  Toner,  a  writer  who 
has  made  the  most  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject,  "was  sacri- 
ficed, and  his  eminent  abilities  lost  to  his  country." 

When  it  is  recalled  that  republican  government  in  this  coun- 
try was  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  that  majority  government, 
with  its  peculiar  weaknesses,  had  been  voluntarily  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  freedom  and  safety,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  seri- 
iously  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  of  those  concerned  in  these 
events.  In  all  majority  governments  there  is  always  ground  for 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  policy,  method  and  execution, 
and  each  opinion  has  perfect  right  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority. Nor  is  the  heated  recrimination  of  such  a  period  of  special 
value  for  a  true  historical  perspective.  When,  on  December  17th, 
not  long  after  his  arrival  at  Bethlehem,  Dr.  Shippen  wrote  to 
Colonel  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Congress,  proposing  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  medical  wing  of  the  army  on  independent  de- 

(ff)    Moravian  Souvenir.    Prof.  W.  C.  Reichel. 
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partment  lines  responsible  to  Congress,  lie  voiced  for  nieduiue 
only  what  others  were  demanding  in  other  lines.  He  proposed 
three  independent  departments,  corresponding  to  the  Northern, 
Middle  and  Southern  armies,  and  "to  each  of  these  the  following 
officers:"  One  director  and  surgeon-general,  three  assistant  di- 
rectors, ten  surgeons  or  plnsicians,  twenty  mates,  one  apothecary- 
general  and  four  mates,  one  quartermaster-general  and  three  dep- 
uties (to  every  hundred  sick),  and  other  subordinate  officers  in 
proportion.  He  adds:  "The  director-general  and  sub-directors  to 
be  chosen  by  Congress;  the  physicians,  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
by  the  directors;  the  mates  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  after 
a  strict  examination;  all  other  officers  by  the  directors.  Not  less- 
than  this,  in  my  opinion,  will  induce  men  properly  qualified  to 
engage;  and  any  other  Avill  be  dear  at  an}-  price."  This  plan  was 
abandoned  before  the  ensuing  spring,  when  General  Washington 
secured  the  admission  into  the  service  of  Dr.  John  Cochran  of  New 
Jersey,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Shippen,  formulated  a  plan 
almost  wholly  patterned  after  the  complicated  system  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  in  which  the  numerous  distinctions  of  social  rank  had 
created  a  profusion  of  offices.  It  was  probably  a  compromise?  be- 
tween the  independent  s])irit  of  the  provinces  and  Washington's 
desire  for  a  unified  service.  In  accepting  this  plan,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  director-general  of  the  whole  service,  tliree,  for  each  of 
the  three  departments,  a  deputy  director-general,  a  physician-gen- 
eral, a  surgeon-general,  and  an  apothecary-general,  an  assist- 
ant director  and  commissary  for  each  of  the  hospitals, 
senior  physicians  and  surgeons,  second  surgeons,  mates,  stew- 
ards and  nurses,  and  likewise  a  physician  and  surgeon-gen- 
eral for  each  army  to  have  control  over  the  regimental  surgeons 
and  their  mates,  General  Washington,  in  qualified  terms,  said: 
"The  number  of  officers  mentioned  in  the  enclosed  plan,  I  pre- 
sume are  necessary  for  us,  because  they  are  found  so  in  the  British 
hospitals."  The  plan  was  adopted  on  April  11th,  (1777)  next.  Dr. 
Shippen  was  chosen  director-general  of  all  the  service;  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  who  had  left  Congress,  was  chosen  surgeon-general 
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of  the  hospital  of  the  middle  department  (g);  and  Dr.  John  Coch- 
ran, physician  and  surgeon-general  of  the  avmy  of  that  depart- 
ment; while  other  snrgeons  from  various  parts  of  the  land  were 
selected  to  fill  the  remaining  offices. 

From  the  above,  it  is  manifest  that  the  chief  control  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  was  in  the 
hands  of  Philadelphia  men,  and  that  an  account  of  their  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs  is  practically  identical  with  the  medical  his- 
tory of  this  period.  Dr.  Shippen  was  handicapped  from  the  first 
by  being  the  object  of  fierce  resentment  from  the  friends  of 
Morgan,  but  a  man  who  had  coolly,  but  with  iron  will,  faced  hostile 
public  sentiment  when  introducing  men  accoucheurs  and  dissec- 
tions of  the  human  body,  was  not  to  be  easily  diverted  from  his 
purpose.  The  attacks  upon  him  were  even  more  malignant  than 
those  upon  Morgan,  and  scarcely  any  more  outrageous  are  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  ward  politics.  The  passions  of  war,  how- 
ever, should  not  divert  attention  from  careful  consideration  of  con- 
<litions  that  were  far  more  fruitful  of  explanation  of  events  than 
passions.  Results  must  ne^er  be  measured  aside  from  conditions, 
and  as  the  events  of  the  fatal  year  of  1777  move  on,  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  condition  of  tilings  that  has  never  been  paralleled  in 
this  country  except  in  the  South  during  the  civil  war.  Strictures 
that  have  been  passed  upon  the  medical  department  of  this  period 
seem  to  have  been  based  far  more  largely  on  the  records  of  re- 
crimination than  upon  general  conditions  of  the  whole  array  and 
the  entire  country  as  well.  Revolutionists  are  not  generally  a 
people  of  luxuries  and  rarely  of  sufficient  necessities  to  keep  even 
the  vigorous  from  hardships  and  suffering.  When  gentlewomen  of 
the  land  are  foregoing  even  what  would  be  common  necessities 
in  ordinary  times,  a  war  hospital  is  not  to  be  compared  with  one 
in  a  city  in  times  of  peace.  The  British  .were  aiming  at  Phil- 
adelphia, and  it  was  a  wise  foresight  that  sent  the  hospitals  inland, 
although  this  measure  was  bound  to  increase  suffering.    The  gen- 


(g)    Dr.  Rush  Ava.s  transferre'l  to  be  physician-general  of  Ihe  .same  hasi)ital  on 
July  1st  following,  to  till  the  place  of  a  resignation. 
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eral  hospital  (h)  at  Bethlehem,  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  Director-General  Shippen,  whose  headquarters  for  two  consid- 
erable periods  were  in  that  town,  may  well  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
army  hospitals  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  true  that,  because  of  its 
size  and  the  dangers  which  were,  in  those  days,  inevitably  associ- 
ated with  a  large  collection  of  sick  and  wounded,  it  is  probably 
the  severest  type  that  could  be  selected.  Whether  it  be  due  to  the 
frequent  removal  of  these  military  hospitals  or  to  the  fact  that 
their  reports  were  essentially  defective,  the  fact  remains  that 
scarcely  any  records  of  their  work  have  been  preserved. 

The  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  accustomed  to  a  community  sys- 
tem, had  spacious  buildings  suitable  for  hospital  purposes  and 
nowhere  else  could  the  sick  and  helpless  have  received  more  ten- 
der consideration.  The  building  mostly  used  was  the  "Single 
Brethren's  House,"  which  was  "eighty-three  by  fifty  feet,"  says 
a  recent  writer  (i);  "in  height  three  stories,  and  above,  a  broken 
roof,  surmounted  by  a  belvedere  forty  feet  long — a  fine  specimen 
of  the  style  of  building  to  which  the  Moravians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  partial.  The  interior  was  arranged  so  as  to  separate  the 
youths  from  the  single  men,  on  the  first  floor,  four  rooms  being 
assigned  to  each.  On  the  second  floor  were  the  refectories  and 
extra  rooms.  In  the  summer  of  1762  an  east  wing,  and  in  1769  a 
west  wing  were  added,  in  which  some  work-shops  for  the  trades 
conducted  by  the  inmates  were  fitted  up."  A  part  of  this  building 
and  some  others  were  what  awaited  Drs.  Shippen  and  Warren 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1776.  The  Rev.  John  Ettwein,  who  had 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  became  the 
hospital  chaplain,  and  it  is  in  his  journal  that  we  find  the  fullest 
information  concerning  them.  The  deaths  during  December 
amounted  to  sixty -two,  many  of  these  being  doubtless  due  to  ex- 
posure and  fatigue  on  the  trip  overland.  Many  of  the  criticisms 
of  these  hospitals  were  unnecessarily  severe.    At  a  time  when  the 

(h)  The  term  "general  hospitnl."  as  used  in  the  Tle\olution  generally,  means 
the  main  one  of  Washington's  army,  although  technically  it  included  every  other 
hospital  in  the  service  as  a  division  of  it. 

(i)    John  W.  Jordan,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine.  189t3. 
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soldiers  in  the  field  were  exposed  to  the  greatest  hardships  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  their  condition  could  be  improved 
by  wounds  or  illness,  or  that  the  bed  of  a  hospital  could  be  one 
of  luxur3^  Dr.  Shippen  reported  on  the  ITth  of  December  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Lee  that  all  the  sick  had  been  removed  to  Beth- 
lehem, Easton  and  Allentown.  He  suffered  the  loss  of  an  infant 
son  during  the  month,  and  on  Christmas  day  was  suddenly  ordered 
to  the  front,  where  Washington's  army  Avas  about  to  move  on 
Trenton.  By  the  close  of  March,  one  hundred  and  ten  had  died, 
and  in  obedience  to  orders  received  on  the  27th,  the  thirty  remain- 
ing convalescents  started  for  the  army.  What  few  were  unfit  to 
be  moved,  remained,  so  that  the  last  did  not  leave  until  July  7th. 

As  has  been  seen,  there  had  been  sick  soldiers  at  Philadelphia, 
brought  there  by  Dr.  Bond,  Jr.,  as  early  as  December  6th  previous, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  ''Bettering  House,"  and  other 
houses  had  been  used  for  their  accommodation.  The  number  of  si(  k 
was  continually  changing  on  account  of  convalescence  or  death, 
so  that  when  Dr.  Shippen  removed  the  general  hospital  to  Phila- 
delphia on  March  27,  1777,  provision  w^as  already  largely  made 
for  them.  As  early  as  t^eptember  5,  1776,  the  Council  of 
Safetj^  had  applied  to  President  Wharton  of  the  Almshouse 
Hospital  at  Eleventh  and  Spruce  streets,  for  quarters  for 
some  of  the  Continental  army's  sick  who  were  suffering  from 
dysentery.  As  they  were  not  granted.  Colonel  Francis  Gurney  was 
ordered  to  take  military  possession  of  the  hospital  on  October  23rd. 
The  sick  were  put  in  the  southeast  wing,  and  the  building  was  held 
until  the  capture  of  the  city.  The  records  of  the  Penns^dvania  Hos- 
pital mention  no  use  of  that  institution,  although  some  individual 
cases  were  there  treated,  until  the  arrival  of  the  sick  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond's  (Jr.)  transports  in  December  (1776),  about  two  months  later. 

On  the  8th  of  January  (1777)  following,  a  number  of  sick  sol- 
diers and  sailors  and  Hessian  prisoners  were  received,  and  many 
more  from  that  time  on  until  the  British  occupation.  When  Dr. 
Shippen  arrived,  not  only  the  Spruce  and  Pine  street  institutions 
were  full  of  sick,  but  other  houses  also,  among  them  being  Carpen- 
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ter's  mansion  on  Chestnut  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh 
streets,  and  the  residence  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Market  and 
Sixth  streets,  recently  deserted  by  Mr.  Galloway,  the  Tory  lawyer. 
The  sick  had  to  be  classified  and  a  convalescent  hospital  was 
opened  at  Teel  Hall,  lunx  a  part  of  the  Girard  College  estate. 
Earl}'  in  the  year,  small])ox  appeared  and  carried  off  large  num- 
bers. A  letter  of  John  Adams  in  July  states  tJiat  (j)  there  had 
been  two  thousand  interments  in  the  Potter's  field,  now  Washing- 
ton Square,  ''The  Potter's  field  of  Philadelphia,"  says  Dr.  James 
Tilton  (k),  ''bears  melancholy  testimouA"  of  the  fatal  effects  of  cold 
Aveather  on  the  military  hospitals  in  the  fall  of  '76  and  the  suc- 
ceeding winter.  Instead  of  single  graves,  the  dead  were  buried 
in  square  pits,  in  which  the  coffins  were  placed  in  ranges,  cross 
and  pile,  until  near  full,  and  then  covered  over.''  The  first  of  the 
tAvo  darkest  years  of  the  Kevolutiou  was  half  gone  and  supplies 
Avere  becoming  more  and  more  uncertain  as  the  enemy  pressed 
closer  upon  the  capital.  Tories  shoAved  signs  of  encouragement, 
while  patriots  greAV  restive  under  Avhat  they  conceived  to  be  the 
meager  results  of  Washington's  management.  The  criticism  of 
the  medical  department,  already  alluded  to,  greAV  fiercer,  and 
Dr.  Morgan's  friends  seized  the  opportunity  to  repair  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  inflicted  on  him.  Morgan  Avas  in  Boston, 
whence  during  August  he  had  Avritten  an  elaborate  defense  of  his 
services.  This  Avas  published  and  laid  before  a  congressional 
committee  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  Avith  a  request  for  an  investi- 
gation, which  Congress  promptly  provided  for  on  September  18. 
A  result,  liOAvever,  Avas  not  reached  until  June  12th  of  the  next  year 
(1778),  by  Avhich  time  the  current  experience  of  the  hospital  serv- 
ice convinced  tlicni  tliat  medical  men  could  not  perform  impossi- 
bilities, and  they  "resolved  that  Congress  are  satisfied  Avitli  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  John  Morgan  Avhile  acting  as  director-general  and 

(j)    Seharf  and  AA'oscott. 

(k)  On  Militaj-y  IIos))itnls,  1813.  The  strictures  of  Dr.  Tilton.  who  became 
head  of  the  dcpartinent  in  the  winter  of  3812.  are  as  severe  as  anyone's,  but  Dr. 
Tilton,  successful  as  lie  was  in  1812.  had  no  Revolution  to  Oeal  ^^itll,  and  besides 
had  a  fixed  ,i;;o\enunent  lichiuil  hijii  and  tlie  exiierience  of  tie  Revolution  to 
iulde  him. 
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])hvsiciau-in-cliief  of  the  general  hospitals  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  this  resolution  be  published."  One  of  the  principal 
critics  of  the  management  of  the  medical  department  was  Dr. 
Hush,  who,  on  October  1st  (1777),  wrote  to  a  member  of  Congress 
(1)  saying:  ''It  is  now  universally  said  that  the  system  w^as  formed 
for  the  director-general  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  Such  unlimited  powers  and  no  checks  would  have 
suited  an  angel.''  In  another  letter  of  the  same  month  he  says: 
"There  are  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men  in  our  army.  Every 
regiment  has  a  surgeon  with  one  or  two  mates."  "We  shall  never 
do  well  till  you  adopt  the  system  made  use  of  in  the  British  hos- 
pitals. The  industry  and  humanity  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
are  lost  for  the  want  of  it.  While  I  am  writing  these  few  lines 
there  are  several  brave  fellows  expiring  within  fifty  yards  of  me 
from  being  confined  in  a  hospital  whose  air  has  been  rendered 
putrid  by  the  sick  and  wounded  being  crowded  together"  (m).  The 
prominence  of  Itush,  both  in  medical  and  political  circles,  gave 
to  his  criticisms  unusual  weight.  The  system  of  crowding  the 
«ick  into  large  general  hospitals  was  one  of  the  chief  points  criti- 
cised by  medical  men,  some  of  whom  were  seeking  to  make  a 
radical  change  in  the  whole  service,  as  others,  who  were  discon- 
tented witli  Washington's  management,  were  endeavoring  to  ac- 
comijlish  in  the  army. 

The  discontent  was  increased  by  Washington's  unsuccessful 
•effort  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  enemy  at  Brandywine  and  by 
the  consequent  orders  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  The  general  hos- 
pital was,  in  September,  again  removeil  to  Bethlehem,  Easton, 
Northampton  and  other  inland  towns.  Director-General  Shippen, 
Avhose  objections  to  the  removal  of  the  hospital  had  been  overruled 
by  AVashington,  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ettwein  to  again  i)repare  to 
receive  the  sick  and  wounded.  "It  gives  me  pain,"  said  he,  "to 
be  obliged  by  order  of  Congress,  to  send  my  sick  and  wounded 

(1)    Letter  to  John  Adams.     Atlantic  Monthlj'  of  M.ay,  189."). 
(m)    Letter  written  from  Readinj?  after  the  liospitals  had  been  again  distrib- 
uted to  inland  towns. 
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to  your  peaceful  village,  but  so  it  is.  Your  large  buildings  must 
be  appropriated  to  their  use.  We  will  want  room  for  two  tliou- 
sand  at  Bethlehem,  Easton,  Northampton,  etc.,  and  you  may  ex- 
pect them  Saturday  or  Sunday These  are  dreadful 

times,  consequences  of  unnatural  wars.  I  am  truly  concerned  for 
your  Society  and  wish  sincerely  this  stroke  could  be  averted,  but 
'tis  impossible."  This  was  received  on  Tuesday,  September  19th. 
On  Sunday  evening  the  first  of  the  sick  and  wounded  began  to 
arrive,  and  by  the  22nd  of  October,  above  four  hundred  and  fifty 
were  at  Bethlehem  alone.  One  hundred  more,  sent  by  Rush,  ar- 
rived a  week  later,  whereupon  Dr.  Shippen  urged  Congress  to 
make  greater  provision  of  supplies,  as  many  of  the  men  were  un- 
able to  return  to  the  army  simply  for  want  of  clothes.  In  Decem- 
ber, another  detachment  from  New  Jersej'  arrived  in  the  sleet  and 
rain,  and  now  there  were  above  seven  hundred  crowded  into  the 
"Single  Brethren's  House."  The  consequence  of  this  overcrowd- 
ing was  a  "putrid  fever"  so  fatal  that,  by  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  deaths,  since  the  removal,  amounted  to  over  three  hun- 
dred. This  fearful  mortality  was  due,  said  the  director-general, 
to  "the  want  of  clothing  and  covering  necessary  to  keep  the  sol- 
diers clean  and  warm,  articles  at  that  time  not  procurable  in  the 
country;  partly  from  an  army  being  composed  of  raw  men,  unused 
to  camp  life  and  undisciplined,  exposed  to  great  hardships,  and 
from  the  sick  and  wounded  being  removed  great  distances  in  open 
wagons."  "Owing  to  the  crowded  wards,"  said  Dr.  William  Smith, 
one  of  the  hospital  surgeons,  "and  the  want  of  almost  every  neces- 
sary, it  was  impossible  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  infection, 
and  the  suff coring  of  the  sick  could  not  be  attributed  to  negli- 
gence or  inattention  of  surgeons  and  physicians."  Even  such 
household  utensils  as  brooms  were  only  to  be  obtained  by  levying 
on  the  homes  of  the  village.  One  surgeon  states  that,  in  his  three 
months'  attendance  there,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  were 
admitted.  Late  in  December,  it  was  announced  that  the  hospitals 
were  again  to  be  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  but  this  was 
not  accomplished  until  April  12tli.     On  the  2r)th,  the  superintend- 
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ent  (»f  removal  reported  to  Washington,  Avho  had,  on  the  first  of  the 
year,  been  given  complete  direction  of  the  hospitals,  that  from 
January'  1st  to  April  12th,  "eighty-one  soldiers  died;  twenty-five 
deserted;  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  were  discharged  and  sent 
to  the  army;  eleven  were  at  the  shoe  factory  (in  Allentown),  two 
attending  on  sick  and  wounded  officers,  and  all  the  rest  removed 
from  the  hospital"  (n).  It  is  estimated  that  "upward  of  five  hun- 
dred" deaths  occurred  at  Bethlehem  alone  and  the  death  rate  at 
Reading,  Lititz,  Ephrata,  and  other  places  was  in  proportion.  "It 
would  be  shocking  to  humanity,"  wrote  Dr.  James  Tilton,  the  head 
of  the  medical  department  in  the  war  of  1812,  "to  relate  the  his- 
tory of  our  general  hospital  in  the  years  1777  and  1778,  when  it 
swallowed  up  at  least  one-half  of  our  army,  owing  to  a  fatal  tend- 
ency in  the  system  to  throw  all  the  sick  of  the  army  into  the  gen- 
eral hosijital,  whence  crowds,  infection,  and  consequent  mortality, 
too  affecting  to  mention." 

Meanwhile,  on  the  2(>th  of  September,  1777,  the  second  day 
after  the  first  detachment  of  the  sick  had  reached  Bethlehem,  the 
British  liad  entered  Philadelphia.  General  Howe  at  once  took 
possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  his  sick,  and  held  it 
until  the  17th  of  the  following  June.  In  November,  he  also  took 
possession  of  the  Almshouse  Hospital,  ejecting  the  paupers  and 
replacing  them  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  Philadelphia  had  her 
full  share  of  sick  during  the  rest  of  the  war,  but  there  was  no 
such  wholesale  concentration  as  in  the  days  when  the  British  were 
closing  in  about  her  environs.  The  records  of  the  Revolution  in 
all  departments  are  very  meager,  and  those  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment for  1778  and  on  to  the  end  of  the  struggle  are  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Dr.  Rush  gave  up  his  position  as  physician-general 
of  the  middle  department  early  in  1778  and  made  such  an  attack 
on  its  management  that  Congress  decreed  certain  reforms,  among 
them  one  providing  that  the  deputy-directors  of  each  department 

(n)  Mr.  John  W.  Jordan,  in  his  article,  previously  referred  to,  stales  that 
this  Is  the  only  report  to  be  found,  fiora  this  hospital,  in  the  various  dc^partments 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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sliouKl  give  their  whole  attention  to  purveying.  Dr.  Rush  was 
joined  by  Dr.  Morgan  in  an  attack  that  had  for  its  avowed  purpose 
the  bringing  of  the  director-general  to  trial  for  maladministration. 
Congress,  as  already  stated,  had  begun  the  investigation  of  Dr. 
Morgan  in  September,  1778,  and  acquitted  him  on  June  12,  1779. 
Then  a  trial  of  Dr.  Shippen  was  inaugurated,  but  the  court  and 
Congress  exonerated  him  also.  In  1780,  Dr.  Eush,  who,  four  years 
previously,  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  became 
a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitu- 
tion, and  the  same  year  witnessed  the  reorganization  of  the  medi- 
cal department  upon  a  simpler  plan.  Dr.  Shippen  being  retained  at 
its  head.  In  June,  l&ti*,  however,  being  anxious  to  resume  his 
w(>rk  in  the  medical  school,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Dr.  John  Cochran,  and  Philadelphia's  control  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army  was  at  an  end. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  complete  list  of  Philadelphia 
physicians  who  served  in  the  Revolution  or  to  define  the  exact 
naiure  of  their  services.  An  approximate  one  may  be  made  by 
comparing  the  first  directory  of  physicians  extant,  issued  two  years 
after  the  war,  with  the  government  lists,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Toner.  Dr.  Barnabas  Binney  was  a  hospital  surgeon;  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  Sr.,  served  as  examining  surgeon,  while  his  son.  Dr.  Thomas 
Bond,  Jr.,  beginning  as  surgeon's  mate,  rose  to  the  office  of  assist- 
ant director-general  of  the  middle  department;  Dr.  Thomas  Cad- 
Tsalader,  who  died  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  was  a  surgeon;  Dr. 
Gerardus  Clarkson  attended  the  sick  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council  of  Safety;  Dr.  John  Colhoun  was  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  Safety;  Dr.  William  Currie  was  a  surgeon  and  "furnished  medi- 
cines;'' Dr.  Benjamin  Duffield  attended  the  pest  house;  Dr.  Samuel 
Duffield  became  a  surgeon  in  the  navy;  Dr.  George  Gleutworth 
was  a  surgeon;  Dr.  James  Dunl^p  was  a  surgeon  in  the  navy;  Dr. 
Nathan  Dorsey,  who  was  in  the  city  in  1783,  was  surgeon's  mate 
on  the  ship  Defense;  Dr.  Wilson,  a  partner  of  Dr.  Bond  in  1873, 
iilso  served;  Dr.  Robert  Harris  was  surgeon's  mate;  Dr.  James 
Hutchinson  served  in  the  navy  hospital;  Dr.  Michael  Jennings  was 
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a  surgeon;  Dr.  David  Jackson  was  a  surgeon;  Dr.  John  Jones,  sur- 
geon and  examiner;  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn  became  a  director-general 
of  hospitals;  Dr.  Samuel  Preston  Moore  was  provincial  treasurer; 
Dr.  John  Morgan;  Dr.  Jonathan  Morris  was  one  of  the  Council 
of  Safety-;  Dr.  Otto  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Valley  Forge; 
Dr.  Peter  Peres  was  a  surgeon;  Dr.  Thomas  Parke  "attended  sol- 
diers;" Dr.  Ivittenhouse,  superintendent  of  construction  work,  was 
probably  not  a  practitioner;  Dr.  Benjamin  Kush;  Dr.  Shippen,  Sr.; 
Dr.  William  Smith,  Sr.,  "surgeon-general  of  hospital  at  Philadel- 
phia," and  William  Smith,  Jr.,  druggist  of  the  Continental  army; 
Dr.  Joseph  Kedmau,  Jr.,  a  surgeon;  Dr.  Caspar  ATistar  "assisted 
wounded  soldiers,"  and  Dr.  B.  Van  Leer  was  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety.  The  list  is  necessarily  only  suggestive  as  to  the  du- 
ties performed  by  the  individuals  mentioned.  The  medical  leaders 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  Revolution  were  too  immediately  concerned 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle  to  find  time  to  make  scientific  obser- 
vations on  the  diseases  of  the  war.  Scarcely  any  records  of  tlieir 
work  have  been  preserved.  About  four  years  after  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  however,  on  July  22,  1785,  Dr.  Rush  jotted  down 
a  few  observations  (o)  that  are  of  interest:  "The  principal  diseases," 
he  writes,  "are  putrid  fevers.  Men,  who  came  into  the  hospitals 
with  pleurisies,  rheumatisms,  etc.,  soon  lost  the  types  of  their  orig- 
inal diseases,  and  suffered  or  died  with  the  putrid  fever.  Tliis 
putrid  fever  was  often  artificial,  produced  by  the  want  of  sufficient 
room  and  cleanliness.  It  always  prevailed  most,  and  with  the 
worst  symptoms,  in  winter.  A  free  air,  which  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  summer,  always  prevented  or  checked  it.  Soldiers  bil- 
leted in  private  houses  escaped  it,  and  generally  recovered  soonest 
from  all  their  diseases.  Convalescents  and  drunken  soldiers  were 
most  exposed  to  putrid  fevers.  The  remedies  that  appeared  to 
do  most  service  in  this  disease,  were  tartar  emetic  in  the  begin- 
ning, gentle  doses  of  laxative  salts,  bark,  wine,  (two  or  three  bot- 

(o)  They  were  written  for  a  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  were  reprinted  in  tlie  London  Medical  .Journal  of 
the  following  jear. 
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ties  a  (lay  in  many  cases),  and  sal  volatile.  In  all  these  cases  where 
the  contagion  was  received,  cold  seldom  failed  to  render  it  active. 
Whenever  a  hospital  was  removed  in  winter,  one-half  of  the  pa- 
tients generally  sickened  on  the  way,  or  soon  after  their  arrival, 
at  the  place  to  which  they  were  sent  The  army,  when  it  lay  in 
tents,  was  always  more  sickly  than  when  it  lay  in  the  open  air; 
it  was  always  more  healthy,  when  kept  in  motion,  than  when  it 
lay  in  an  encampment.  Militia  officers,  and  soldiers,  who  enjoyed 
health  during  a  campaign,  were  often  seized  with  fevers  upon 
their  return  to  the  Vita  Mollis,  at  their  respective  homes.  There 
was  one  instance  of  a  militia  captain,  who  was  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, the  first  night  he  lay  on  a  feather  bed,  after  lying  sev- 
eral months  on  a  mattress  and  on  the  ground.  The  fever  was  pro- 
duced by  the  sudden  change  in  the  manner  of  sleeping,  living,  etc. 
It  was  prevented,  in  many  cases,  by  the  person  lying,  for  a  few 
nights  after  his  return  to  his  family,  on  a  blanket  before  the  fire. 
I  met  with  several  instances  of  bubos,  and  ulcers  in  the  throat,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Don  Monro;  they  were  mistaken  by  some  of  the 
junior  surgeons  for  venereal  sores,  but  they  yielded  to  the  common 
remedies  of  putrid  fevers.  Those  patients  in  putrid  fevers,  who 
had  large  ulcers,  and  even  mortifications,  on  their  backs  or  limbs, 
generally  recovered.  There  were  many  instances  of  patients  in 
putrid  fevers  who,  without  any  apparent  symptoms  of  dissolution, 
suddenly  fell  down  dead,  upon  being  moved;  this  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case,  when  they  arose  to  go  to  stool.  Those  officers  who 
wore  flannel  shirts,  or  Avaistcoats,  next  to  their  skins,  in  general, 
escaped  fevers,  and  diseases  of  all  kinds.  Lads  under  twenty  years 
of  age  were  subjected  to  the  greatest  number  of  camp  diseases. 
The  southern  troops  were  more  sickly  than  the  northern  or  eastern 
troops.  The  native  Americans  were  more  sickly  than  the  Euro- 
peans. Men  above  thirty  and  thirty-five  j^ears  of  age  were  the 
hardiest  soldiers  in  the  army.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why 
the  Europeans  were  more  healthy  than  the  native  Americans;  they 
were  more  advanced  in  life.  The  troops  from  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  sickened  for  the  want  of  salt  provisions.  Their 
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strength  and  spirits  were  only  to  be  restored  to  them  by  means 
of  salt  bacon.  I  once  saw  a  private  in  a  Virginia  regiment  throw 
away  his  ration  of  choice  fresh  beef,  and  give  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  apiece  for  a  pound  of  salt  meat.  Most  of  the  sufferings 
and  mortality  in  our  hospitals  were  occasioned  not  so  much  by 
actual  want  or  scarcity  of  anything,  as  by  the  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, etc.,  in  providing  necessaries  for  them.  After  the  purvey- 
ing and  directing  departments  were  separated  (agreeably  to  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Monro),  in  the  year  1778,  very  few  of  the  American 
army  died  in  our  hospitals."  The  last  fact,  however  accurate  it 
may  be,  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  mere  coincidence.  The 
experience  of  '76  and  '77  surely  had  no  small  part  in  securing  better 
service,  and  other  general  causes  operated  to  the  same  result.  The 
work  of  the  director-general,  Dr.  Shippen,  like  that  of  any  other 
leader  in  a  terrible  conflict,  was  not  without  its  errors  and  weak- 
nesses, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  those  who,  while  free  from  his 
responsibilities,  advanced  other  theories  of  management,  were  able 
to  regard  it  from  an  unbiased  judicial  standpoint. 

lu  one  sense,  a  war  always  closes  gradually,  and  long  before 
the  surrender  at  Yorktown  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  had 
begun  to  resume  the  duties  of  peace.  The  medical  school  and  hos- 
pitals were  reopened,  but  not  without  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  reorganization.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  College.  A 
new  generation  was  in  control.  Many  of  the  first  group  of  native 
American  physicians  were  incapacitated  or  had  died.  Undoubt- 
edly the  faculty  of  the  medical  school  was  by  far  the  most  dom- 
inant element  in  Philadelphia  medicine.  It  will  be  of  interest  to 
observe  who  were  the  active  practitioners,  and  where  they  were 
located,  two  years  after  the  war;  in  other  words,  to  "take  stock" 
of  the  medical  profession  of  that  period.  The  earliest  list  of  physi- 
cians w^hich  has  been  preserved  is  one  made  "soon  after"  1783, 
and  two  years  later,  1785,  the  first  directory  (p)  was  issued.     The 

(p)  Francis  White's  Philadelphia  Directoiy.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  His- 
torical Society's  libraiy.  John  McPherson  issued  one  the  same  year,  but  the 
society  has  found  no  copy  of  it.  Neither  of  these  lists  is  more  than  approximately 
complete  and  only  includes  those  who  were  well  known  in  active  practice.  D<-. 
Shippen,  Sr.,  for  instance,  is  not  mentioned. 
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differences  between  the  two  are  but  slij^ht,  so  accurate  results  may 
be  reached  by  their  combined  study.  The  physicians,  like  the  city 
itself,  were  located  chiefly  about  the  banks  of  the  Delaware:  Ben- 
jamin Rush,  M.  D.  (q),  uf  the  tirm  of  liush  and  Hall  (r),  was  on 
Second  street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut;  William  Shippen, 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  was  not  far  away,  on  Second,  between  Walnut  and 
Spruce;  John  Morgan,  M.  D.,  was  near  by,  on  Second  street,  at  the 
corner  of  Spruce;  Dr.  Bond,  of  Bond  and  Wilson  (s),  was  also  on 
Second  street,  between  Market  and  Arch  streets;  John  Eedman, 
M.  D.,  was  near  also  on  Second  street,  between  Market  and  Arch 
streets;  tTohn  Jones,  M.  D.,  had  left  Xew  York,  and  was  around 
the  corner  on  Market  street,  between  Second  and  Third  streets; 
Adam  Kuhn,  M.  D.,  was  on  Second  street,  near  Walnut;  Gerardus 
Clarkson,  M.  D.,  was  on  Pine  street,  just  above  Front  street,  and 
his  son,  William  Clarkson,  B.  M.,  was  around  the  corner  on  Front, 
between  Pine  and  Union  streets;  Samuel  Duffield,  B.  M.,  was  on 
Chestnut,  just  above  Second  street;  and  Benjamin  Duffield,  M.  D., 
was  on  Front  street,  between  South  and  Almond  streets;  Nathan 
Dorsey  was  on  Front  street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce  streets; 
John  B.  Foulke,  B.  M.,  was  on  Front  street,  between  Market  and 
Arch  streets;  George  Glentworth,  M.  D.,  was  on  Arch  street,  be- 
tween Front  and  Second  streets;  John  Carson,  M.  D.,  was  on  Third 
street,  between  Chestnut  and  Walnut  streets;  Barnabas  Binney, 
who  had  settled  in  Philadelphia  during  1777,  was  on  Arch  street, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets;  Abraham  Chovet,  M.  D.,  the 
well-known  Torj-,  was  in  the  same  neighborhood,  on  Race  street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth  streets;  William  Currie  was  on  Second 
street,  corner  of  Pine  street;  Samuel  Griffitts  (t),  B.  M.,was  on  Union 
street,  above  Second;  John  Morris,  B.  M.,  was  on  Chestnut  street, 
below  Second;  William  Smith,  B.  M.,  was  on  Arch  street,  below 
Second;  Thomas  Parke,  B.  M.,  was  on  Fourth  street,  between  Chest- 

(q)    The  degn-ws  are  given  in  ^^'llite's  Directoiy,  1785.    This  is  the  better  list 
of  the  two,  and  more  accurate,  even  for  1783  or  '84. 
(r)    Dr.  James  Hall. 

(a)    Probably  Thomas  Bond.  Jr..  as  his  father  died  in  1784. 
<t)    "Samuel  K.  Griffith"  in  Watson's  list,  an  error. 
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nut  and  Market  streets;  Benjamin  Say,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
on  Second  street,  between  Arch  and  Kace  streets;  James  Hutchin- 
son was  on  Second  stret,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce  streets,  near 
Dr.  Shippen;  Drs.  Jackson  and  Smith  Avere  on  Second  street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Chestnut  streets;  Eobert  Harris  was  on  Spruce 
street,  between  Second  and  Third;  Peter  Glentworth  was  on  Front 
street,  between  Market  and  Arch;  Josepli  IJedman  was  on  Market 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth;  James  Dunlap  was  also  near  by 
on  Market  street,  between  the  same  streets;  Joseph  Goss  was  on 
Fourth  street,  near  Walnut,  although  he  had  been  on  Front  street; 
Joseph  Phiffer,  a  German,  was  on  Second  street,  near  Vine,  and 
Peter  Peres,  a  Frenchman,  Avas  on  Second  street,  "near  the  Bar- 
racks," at  the  corner  of  Brown  street;  John  Kehlme  (u)  was  on 
Race  street,  near  Second;  Frederick  Rapp  Avas  on  Third  street,  near 
Vine;  Samuel  Shober  was  on  Front  street,  near  South;  Thomas 
Shaw  was  at  Front  and  Callowhill  streets;  Benjamin  Van  Leer 
was  on  Water  street,  near  liace;  George  Lyle  was  on  Front  street, 
"near  Pool's  Bridge;''  Michael  Jennings  AA-as  on  Moravian  alley, 
near  Kace  street;  Dr.  Farbley  Avas  on  Story  street,  near  Third;  and 
James  Batchelor  (v)  Avas  on  Water  street,  near  Catherine.  It  Avill 
be  seen  from  the  aboA^e  that  physicians  Avere  clustered  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Second  street,  and  that  none  Avere  Avest  of  Sixth;  also 
that  there  were  about  fifty  pliysicians  in  a  population  ranging 
within  a  thousand  or  so  of  forty  thousand  inliabitants.  It  Avill  be 
seen,  as  events  moA'e  forAA'ard,  that  the  most  influential  among  them 
was  he,  Avho,  nearly  ten.  years  previously,  had  signed  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had  subsequently  been  one  of 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  his  native  State.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  was  the  instigator  and  promoter  of  many  a  useful  project 
which,  but  for  his  influence  in  medical  and  political  circles,  would 
probably  have  been  postponed  or  abandoned. 

In  August,  1783,  in  the  course  of  a  corresixuKh'iicc  with  Dr. 


(u)    "Koihnile."  Dr.  Rush  spells  it. 

^v)    Not  in  White's  Directory.      AA'atson's   list  contains   it   and    also   a  n.imc 
■which  is  nndonbtedly  a  misprint  of  Dr.  Knhn's  name. 
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Samuel  Powel  Griffitts,  who  was  thou  iu  Loudon,  he  had  suggested 
the  fouudiuji'  in  Philadelphia  of  a  society  similar  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  iu  London  This  young  man  was  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  ftoi  atti'act  the  notice  of  thoughtful  men,  his  seniors. 
He  was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  cor- 
respondence Avith  liush.  Born  in  1759  in  Philadelphia,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  his  liberal  education  was  acquired  in 
the  College  and  his  professional  in  the  Medical  KSchool,  under  the 
preceptorship  of  Dr  Kuhu.  Like  his  friend  Wistar,  he  had  charge 
•of  the  wounded  in  the  late  war.  In  1781  he  went  to  Europe, 
studied  in  Paris  and  Montpelier  until  June,  1783,  and  then  pro- 
•ceeded  to  London.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  returned  in  the  spring  of  1784  to  London,  and  in  the 
fall  was  at  home  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  following  year, 
1785,  a  visitor,  Dr  Heniy  Moyes,  who  was  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  Philadelphia  on  natural  philosophy,  suggested  to  Dr. 
Oriffitts,  and  to  his  uncle,  Samuel  Powel,  the  project  of  a  free 

-dispensary.  It  was  well  received,  and  after  consultation  with 
Drs.  Rush,  Hall  and  ^lorris,  a  meeting  of  managers  and  physicians 
-was  held  on  February  10,  178(1,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  sub- 

-scriptions  for  the  charitable  enterprise.  Before  the  end  of  the 
anonth  the  necessary-  funds  were  pledged ;  temporary  quarters  were 

-^^ecured  in  Strawberry  alley,  and  on  April  12th,  the  Philadelphia 
Dispensary,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  for- 

-malh'  instituted. 

The  original  staff  of  the  Dispensary  was  composed  of  Drs. 

-•^Samuel  P.  Griffitts,  James  Hall  (w),  William  Clarkson  (x),  John 

-Morris  ly),  John  Carson  (z),  and  Caspar  Wistar,  attending  physi- 

(w)  Dr.  Hall  died  in  3801.  He  was  Lazaretto  physician  and  is  buried  in  the 
:4rouuds  of  the  Lazaretto. 

(x)  Dr.  Clarkson  was  born  in  1763,  was  edticated  at  Princeton,  graduated 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  at  Philadelphia  in  1785,  but  in  1793  became  a  Presbyterian 
ininister.    He  died  in  1812. 

(y)  Dr.  Mon-is,  1759-90,  graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1783  at  Philadelphia 
and  was  one  of  the  two  medical  victims  of  yellow  fever  in  1793, 

(z)  D)'.  Carson,  1752-94,  Avas  also  short  lived.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh Medical  School,  was  surgeon  of  city  cavalry,  a  trustee  of  t!ie  University, 
and  held  other  offices. 
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cians,  with  Drs.  Jones,  Sliippen,  Kuhn  and  Rush  as  consultants. 
The  Dispensary  was  afterward  moved  to  127  South  Fifth  street. 
It  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Griffitts'  unwearied  devotion,  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  he  visited  it  daily,  with  few  exceptions,  "for  more 
than  forty  years."  In  1789,  Dr.  Griffitts  became  professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  medical  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  its  vice-president.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  various  humane  societies, 
while,  in  the  annals  of  the  various  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
that  devastated  the  city,  his  name  is  one  of  the  brightest. 
He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  Friend's  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at  Frankford.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty-seven  and  died  on  May 
12, 1826. 

While  tlie  Dispensary  was  founding.  Dr.  Rush  saw  that  his 
long-meditated  project  of  founding  a  College  of  Physicians  was 
ripe  for  execution.  At  this  time  there  were,  besides  Ivush,  about 
sixteen  physicians  who  were  members  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society,  as  well  as  of  other  scientific  and  social  organizations. 
Kush  himself  was  also  a  member  of  the  society  founded  by  Mor- 
gan, and  was,  probably,  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical 
Society  of  1773  (a).  The  new  organization  was  to  be  on  a  different 
basis  from  any  of  these  societies.  It  was  to  be  for  medicine  what 
the  Philosophical  Society  was  for  general  investigation  and  to  par- 
take largely  of  the  character  of  the  medical  "colleges"  (as  Euro- 
pean societies  of  a  certain  official  character  were  called)  of  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh.     He  corresponded  with  Dr.  Lettsom  of  Lon- 


(a)  The  Society  founded  by  Morgan  AA-as  "The  Philadelphia  Medical  Society," 
which  included  in  its  membership  Drs.  John  Kearsley.  .7r.,  Gerardus  Clarlvsou. 
.lames  A.  Bayard,  Robert  Harris  and  George  (Jlentworth.  The  American  Med- 
ical Society  lasted  for  many  years,  and  tlien  a  new  l'hila(leli)liia  :Medical  Society 
was  organized  in  17S9,  and  incorporated  in  1792,  wh'uU  liad  a  vigorous  career 
«loAvn  to  1840.  Tliis  seemed  to  be  tlie  general  society,  wliile  tlie  College  of  Physi- 
cians had  a  different  character,  and  tlie  Academy  of  Medicine  and  its  successor, 
the  Medical  Lyceum,  both  small  and  temporary,  ceased  by  the  latter  being  merged 
into  the  general  society  in  181G.  Nearly  all  th.e  )nembers  of  these  other  three 
societies  were  also  members  of  the  general  society,  for  Rush,  Barton,  Physiek  and 
Cliapmau   -were   among   its   presidents. 
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dou,  Avbo  heartily  ;4»i)iov(.-d  of  the  uiKlertakiuj,^  and  .suggested 
that  the  college  should  iuehule  foreign  members.  *'8et  your  men 
of  science,"  said  he  (b),  "upon  studying  your  own  country,  its  native 
and  improvable  productions.  Your  resources  would  inliuence 
Europe,  y(jnr  retiections  Wduld  instruct  her.''  During  1786,  there 
Avere  many  conversations  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Dr.  Kush  drafted  more  than  one  '^constitution"  for  the  new  society. 
There  are,  however,  no  records  of  the  first  two  or  three  meetings^ 
which  were  undoubtedly-  held  late  in  that  year.  From  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  all  references  to  the  first  meeting  for  formal 
organization,  it  would  seem  that  this  occurred  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  October,  although  there  may  have  been  preliminary  conferences 
in  September  (c). 

In  all  probability,  the  constitution  was  adopted  at  the  October 
meeting.  The  objects  of  the  new  organization  are  indicated  in  the 
opening  words  of  that  instrument:  "The  Physicians  of  Philadel- 
phia, influenced  by  a  conviction  of  many  advantages  that  have 
arisen  in  every  country  from  Literary  institutions,  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  Philadelphia.  The  objects  of  this  college  are,  to  advance  the 
Science  of  Medicine,  and  thereby  to  lessen  Human  Misery  by  in- 
vestigating the  diseases  and  remedies  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
country,  by  observing  the  effects  Of  different  seasons,  climates,  and 
situations  upon  the  Human  Body,  by  recording  the  changes  that  are 
produced  in  diseases  by  the  progress  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Popula- 
tion and  manners, by  searching  for  medicines  in  our  Woods,  Waters 
and  the  Ixtwels  of  the  Earth,  by  enlarging  our  avenues  to  kn(»\vl- 
edge;  from  the  discoveries  and  publications  of  foreign  countries, 
by  appointing  stated  times  for  Literary  intercourse  and  communi- 
cations, and  by  cultivating  order  and  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
Physick.""  It  provided  that  the  membershij)  should  consist  of 
twelve  senior  Fellows  and  an  indefinite  number  of  juniors,  all  to 
be  local   residents,   .nid   of  associate  membei-s   elsewhere.     How 

(b)    1785. 

(C)    History  of  the  Colloge  of  Physicians,  by  Dr.  A\'.  S.  W.  Taischeuberger,  ISSfi. 
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many  aii<l  who  wci-t'  present    at  that  iiuM'tiiiji-  can   only  be  con- 
jecturecl. 

When  it  came  to  a  choice  for  president,  th<*rc  was  little  or  no 
hesitation.  All  eyes  naturally  turned  to  one  of  the  tirst  group  of 
native  American  physicians,  who  had  recently  retired  from  prac- 
ice,  at.  the  age  of  sixty-four.  This  was  Dr.  John  Kedman,  a  com- 
panion of  Cadwalader,  who  had  died  seven  years  before,  and  of 
Bond,  whose  death  was  but  two  years  distant.  Dr.  Kedman  was 
learned  and  dignified,  and  his  ideal  of  the  nature  of  the  physician's 
calling  was  a  noble  one.  This  is  manifest  from  the  following  toast 
which  he  once  proposed:  "The  dignity  and  success  of  the  healing 
art:  And  long  health,  competent  wealth,  and  exquisite  happiness 
to  the  industrious  practitioner,  who  makes  the  health  and  comfort 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow  mortals  one  of  the  chief  ends  and  de- 
lights of  his  life,  and  acts  therein  from  motives  that  render  him 
superior  to  all  the  difficulties  he  may  have  to  encounter  in  the 
pursuit  thereof."  Drs.  Kush  and  Morgan  were  old  students  of 
Redman  and  probably  were  active  in  promoting  his  election.  Dr. 
Kedman  was  a  native  Philadelphian,  born  February  27,  1722,  and 
educated,  like  many  of  his  contemporaries,  at  Tennent's  Academy. 
He  passed  his  apprenticeship  under  Dr.  Kearsley,  practiced  for 
some  years  in  the  Bermudas,  and  finally  spent  a  year  or  more  in 
Edinburgh,  Paris,  Leyden  and  London,  graduating  at  Leyden  in 
1748.  He  joined  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  staff  in  1751  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  it  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  both  a  trus- 
tee of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  a  member  of  the  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  He  published  "A  Defense  of  Inoculation"  in  1759, 
and,  after  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  practitioner,  he 
had  retired  only  two  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  first  presi- 
dency of  the  College  of  Physicians.  After  a  faithful  service  of 
more  than  eighteen  years  in  this  office,  feeble  health  obliged  him 
to  resign,  and  about  three  yi^ars  later,  1808,  he  died  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six  years. 

For  vice-president     they  chose     the  distinguished  author  of 
■"Wounds  and  Fractures,''  who,  for  the  previous  six  years  had  been 
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a  citizen  of  the  city  of  bis  ancestors.  Dr.  Jolin  Jones,  born  in  1721^, 
on  Long  Island,  where  his  father,  Dr.  Evan  Jones,  had  removed, 
after  studying  under  his  father  and  Dr.  Cadwalader,  went  to  Europe 
and  continued  lii.s  studies  in  Edinburgh,  London,  Paris,  and  the 
University  of  liheinis,  from  which  latter  he  Avas  graduated  in  1757. 
Settling  in  Xew  York,  he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Colonial  army 
during  the  French  war,  and  in  1768  was  made  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  King's  College.  His  work  on  surgery,  published  in  1775,  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  surgeons 
in  the  army  and  navy,  and  was  certainly  a  most  opportune  publica- 
tion. When  Jones  returned  to  Philadelphia,  in  1780,  lie  was  tifty- 
one  years  of  age  and  immediately  assumed  prominence  as  a  sur- 
geon of  great  dexterity.  He  was  the  physician  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  other  prominent  men,  and  was  a  man  of  the  high- 
est character  in  every  phase  of  life.  He  would  certainly  have 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  College,  as  Dr.  Eedman  wished, 
had  the  latter  been  permitted  to  resign.  He  died  in  1791,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-three,  Redman  surviving  him  for  about  seventeen 
years.  "Few  persons,"  says  an  account  of  him,  "possessed  more 
of  those  engaging  qualities  which  render  a  man  estimable,  both 
professionally  and  otherwise,  than  Dr.  Jones.  His  conversation 
was  most  pleasing.  His  language  flowed  in  an  easy,  spontaneous 
manner,  and  was  animated  by  a  vein  of  sprightly  but  always  un- 
offending wit,  which  delighted  while  it  secured  attention.  He 
was  a  belles-lettres  scholar;  was  observant,  and  possessed  a  good 
memory;  and  was  ever  a  most  agreeable,  entertaining  and  instruct- 
ive companion." 

The  first  treasurer  of  the  College  was  Dr.  Gerardus  Clarkson, 
who  has  already  been  noticed,  and  for  secretary  was  chosen  Dr. 
James  Hutchinson,  who  was  destined  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
medical  victim  of  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793.  The  censors 
were  very  i)roperl3'  composed  of  the  old  faculty  of  the  medical 
school,  Drs.  Shijtpen,  Morgan,  Itush  and  Kuhu,  The  first  meet- 
ings, it  is  said,  were  held  in  the  old  College  building  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  streets.     At  the  second  meeting.  Dr.  Kedman  was  unable  to 
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be  present,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  inaugural  address,  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  delivered  at  the  third  meeting,  in  December, 
1786.  Of  this  supposed  fact  there  is  no  other  proof  thau  that 
derived  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  address  itself,  aud  from 
a  studv  of  the  earliest  minutes  of  the  College.  The  address  was 
tilled  with  excellent  advice  to  the  Fellows,  some  of  whom,  said  he, 
"I  have  the  honor  to  call  my  professional  children,"  aud  lie  felt 
it,  he  said,  both  his  "duty  and  inclination,  as  your  oldest  member,, 
and  especially  as  your  president,  aud  as  very  becoming  to  us  at 
the  commencement  of  this  our  Institution,  in  your  name  aud  on 
your  behalf,  to  acknowledge  the  t^upreme  Being  to  be  our  Sov- 
ereign, Lord  and  Ruler."  For  some  reason,  the  constitution  was 
not  signed  until  the  first  Tuesday  in  January  (2),  1787,  which  was 
probably  the  date  of  the  first  full  meeting,  and  has  always  been 
treated  as  the  real  birthday  of  the  College.  Those  who  signed  it 
did  so  in  the  following  order:  The  twelve  seniors,  Drs.  John  Mor- 
gan, John  Eedman,  John  Jones,  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  Adam  Kuhn,. 
Benjamin  Bush,  Gerardus  Clarkson,  Samuel  Duffield,  Thomas 
Parke,  James  Hutcliinson,  George  Glentworth  (d),  Abraham 
Chovet  (e);  and  the  folloAving  juniors:  Drs.  AndreAV  Ross,  William 

(d)  Dr.  Gleiitwoith  was  the  same  age  as  Dr.  Morgan,  having  been  born  In  1735, 
in  Philadelphia.  After  his  academic  education  he  Avas  appr?nticed  to  a  Dr.  Peter 
Souiuans,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that  he  had  an  extensive  practice,  was- 
a  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  died  in  1776.  Dr.  Glentworth  was  a. 
junior  surgeon  in  the  British  army  initil  1755,  when  he  went  to  Europe.  After 
three  years  he  graduated  at  Edinburgh,  and,  returning,  bec:mie  a  partner  of  his- 
preceptor.  In  1777  he  became  a  regimental  surgeon,  and  later  a  senior  snrgeoD 
in  the  militarj-  ho.spital.  He  died  in  1792,  a  faithful  and  able  physician,  and  :t 
mild,  friendly,  intelligtnt   patriot. 

(e)  Dr.  Chovet,  lK>ni  in  England  in  1704,  Avas  nearly  eiglity-three  when  he 
signed  the  constitution.  He  was  educated  in  London,  is  believed  to  have  been  it 
lecttu'er  of  the  Barbers'  and  Surgeons'  company,  and  is  known  to  have  come  to 
Philadelphia  some  years  before  the  Revolution  from  the  West  Indies  because  of 
a  slave  insurrection.  He  was  an  eminent  anatomist  and  had  an  excellent  wax 
collection  of  models  made  by  himself.  Avhich  he  used  in  public  lectures  as  early 
a.s  1775,  and  which  is  new  in  the  "N^'istar  and  Horner  Museum  of  the  TTniversity. 
He  was  a  Tory  and  experienced  some  annoyance  on  that  account,  but  his  mirthful 
and  fun-loving  temper  carried  him  saf^Oy  through  Avhat,  to  one  less  happily  con- 
stituted, might  have  been  serious  dangers.  His  death  occiu-red  in  1790.  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six,  when  he  had  only  ceased  visiting  i)atieuts  but  a 
few   weeks. 
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AA\  Smith,  James  Hall,  William  ('larksoii,  William  Ciirrie,  Ben- 
jamin Say,  Samuel  P.  Uriftitts,  John  MoiTis,  Nathan  Dorsey  (f), 
Benjamin  Duttiekl,  John  Carson,  John  Foulke,  Kobert  Harris,  John 
K.  B.  l\otlgers  (f),  Caspar  Wistar,  Jr.  (f),  and  James  Cunning- 
ham (f).  The  constitution  was  revised  in  November  following 
(1787),  and  has  been  signed  by  every  Fellow  since  elected.  At  the 
next  meeting,  February  6,  1787,  Dr.  Eush  read  the  first  paper, 
"On  the  Means  of  Promoting  Medical  Knowledge."  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  medical  scientific  constitution  of  the  organiza- 
tion, in  which  its  policj'  is  first  distinctly  formulated.  "I  feel 
peculiar  pleasure,"  said  he,  "in  reflecting,  that  the  late  revolution, 
which  has  given  such  a  spring  to  the  mind  in  objects  of  philosoph- 
ical and  moral  inquiry,  has  at  last  extended  itself  to  medicine,  and 
in  less  than  five  years  after  the  peace,  before  the  human  faculties 
had  contracted  to  their  former  dimensions,  a  college  of  johysicians, 
formed  upon  principles  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of  so- 
<'iety  and  government  in  America,  has  been  established  in  the 
capital  of  the  United  States.''     He  proceeds  to  show  its  value  as 

t 

a  semi-official  "college,"  in  the  European  sense,  in  virtue  ©f  which 
it  can  commard  attention  from  the  public  and  government,  influ- 
ence legislation,  and  publish  a  Dispensatory  (Avhich  "will  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  our  attention");  and  also  as  a  society  holding 
the  same  relations  to  medical  science  as  the  Philosophical  Society 
to  science  in  general.  He  announces  that  a  library,  the 
germ  of  the  present  superb  collection,  has  been  already  begun.  In 
fact,  the  purposes  of  the  College,  as  announced  by  Kush,  are  of  the 
noblest  character,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to  his  prestige  that  they 
have  ever  since  been  kept  in  view.  One  cannot  read  this  address 
witliout  imbibing  the  lofty  spirit  and  jturc  scientific  temper  that 
stamped  themselves  upon  the  institutions  that  arose  with  the  fed- 
eral constitution.  At  the  very  next  meeting,  the  College  began  its 
practical  work  by  appointing  a  comnuttee,  almost  prophetic  of  pes- 

(f)  These  names  were  probably  added  lattr.  for  their  ehetion  in  full  did  not 
occur  until  April,  and  the  pul>Iisht'd  luenihership  of  February  did  not  include 
ihem,  and  did  include  a  Jolm  Lynn,  whose  r.anie  Avas  dropped  for  some  reason. 
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tilence  to  come,  on  Meteoroloi^y  and  P^pidemics,  a  body  that  re- 
ported regularly  for  ninety-live  years  (g).  A  pharmacopoeia  (h) 
was  proposed  the  next  year  for  nse  of  the  College,  and  in  17S0 
A  circular  letter  was  issued  to  the  profession  of  the  land  to  secur.^  co- 
operation in  the  establishment  of  a  national  pharmaco])(eia.  This 
year  witnessed  the  first  governmental  recognition  of  the  College, 
also,  and  its  incorporation.  1790  (i)  was  notable  for  a  eulogy  on 
Oullen  by  Dr.  Kush,  which  brought  the  institution  into  world-wide 
notice,  as  it  was  probably  the  best  extant  estimate  of  the 
character  and  work  of  the  great  Edinburgh  leader.  The  influence 
the  College  now  began  to  have  in  the  medical  world  was  due  not 
only  to  the  fact  that  its  leaders  were  distinguished  medical  men, 
but  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  the  fact  that  they  were,  neces- 
sarily, observers  in  a  new  medical  field,  toward  which  the  eyes 
of  the  world  had  been  turned  by  the  course  of  public  events. 

The  new  institution  was,  in  a  sense,  botli  complementary  and 
supplementary  to  the  medical  school,  which,  in  1791,  began  its 
career  as  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  which  undoubtedly  dominated  the  medical  thought  of  the  na- 
tion for  more  than  a  score  of  years  thereafter.  It  is  unnecessary, 
at  this  point,  to  go  into  the  details  b}'  which  the  change  from 
province  to  state,  during  the  decade  succeeding  th(^  war,  led  to  the 
erection  of  two  colleges  and  two  medical  schools  out  of  the  same 
material  that  had  composed  one,  or  to  explain  how,  on  September 
30,  1791,  they  coalesced  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
an  introductory  lecture,  Dr.  Kush  congratulated  his  hearers  "upon 
the  union  of  the  two  Medical  Schools  of  Philadelphia  under  a 
charter  founded  upon  the  most  liberal  concessions  by  the  gentle- 

(g)  Composed  at  that  time  of  Drs.  Carson,  Gilffitts,  Morris.  Hall,  ami  William. 
Clarkson. 

(10  The  committee  inclmletl  Drs.  Utthnan,  Jones,  Kulin.,  Sliipiieu.  Kush.  (Jrif- 
fltts,  Wistar  and  Hutchinson.  Dr.  Morgan  proposed  one  for  the  province  in  May, 
1787,  the  first,  and  Cirittitts  had  been  especiall.v  interested  in  this  subject  in  a 
private  way.  The  first  effort  of  this  kind  was  made  for  the  arn)y  by  Dr.  William 
Brown  at  'V'alley  Forge. 

(i)  1791  witnessed  the  election  of  the  first  associate  member  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  James  Tilton,  of  Dover,  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  medi<'al  school. 
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men  who  projected  it,  and  upon  the  purest  principles  of  patriotism) 
in  the  I.e«iislatiire  of  our  State.  By  means  of  this  event,  tlie  an- 
cient harmony  of  the  different  professors  of  medicine  will  be  re- 
stored, and  their  united  efforts  will  be  devoted,  with  accumulative 
force,  toward  the  advancement  of  our  science."  This  was  a 
prophecy  whose  fulfillment  was  largely  due  to  the  brilliant  talents- 
and  indefatij^able  zeal  of  him  who  uttered  it.  The  new  faculty 
of  1791-2  that  inaujiurated  the  new  era  were:  For  Anatomy,  Sur- 
gery and  Midwifery,  William  Shippen,  and  Caspar  Wistar  as  ad- 
junct; for  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Adam  Kuhn;  for  In- 
stitutes of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Benjamin  liush;  for 
Chemistry,  James  Hutchinson;  for  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,. 
Samuel  P.  Griftitts,  and  for  Botany  and  Natural  History,  Benjamin 
Smitli  Barton,  Some  of  these  chairs  were  soon  vacated,  but,  for 
the  next  twenty  years,  the  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Clinical 
Medicine  remained  at  his  post,  inculcating  his  doctrines,  and  im- 
pressing his  methods  upon  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  students. 

Events  Avere  soon  to  try  him,  as  few  men  have  been  tried,  but 
amid  the  direst  misfortunes,  his  constancy  remained  unbroken. 
There  began  in  that  calamitous  year  of  1793  events  that  were  des- 
tined, ere  long,  to  wrest  from  Philadelphia  the  proud  position  of 
metropolis,  although  without  diminishing,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
her  medical  prestige.  The  city,  by  the  end  of  the  century,  included 
a  population  of  about  70,000,  and  undoubtedly  contained  about 
50,000  when  the  yellow  fever  appeared.  Instead  of  growing  west- 
ward, it  had  spread  up  and  down  the  Delaware  frontage,  so  that 
even  so  late  as  1798,  says  a  current  account  (j),  "the  buildings  do 
not  at  juesent  extend  over  half  the  ground  designated  in  the  orig- 
inal plan;  as  the  inhabitants,  from  obvious  commercial  advantages, 
have  preferred  the  Delaware  front  ratlier  than  the  Schuj'lkill; 
hence,  at  present,  the  houses  extend  nearly  three  miles  north  and 
south  along  the  Delaware,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  due 


(j)  History  of  tlie  restileiu-e  Connnonly  Called  Yellow  Fever,  etc.  Condie 
rtnd  Folwell.  17US.  This  account  makes  a  veiy  conservative  estimate  of  popula- 
tion, at  .'35,000  to  (10,000  in  179S. 
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west  toward  the  Schuylkill.  They  are  chiefly  built  with  bricks, 
from  two  to  five  stories  high;  the  streets  are  regular,  wide  and  airy, 
except  Water  street,  which  occupies  the  space  between  the  bank 
upon  which  Front  street  is  built,  and  the  river,  which  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  stores.  It  is  the  narrowest,  yet  one  of  the  most 
populous  in  the  city,''  and  was  considered  "a  disagreeable  street." 
"Where  Dock  street  is  now  built,"  the  account  runs,  "in  former 
years  was  a  swamp  or  canal,  with  a  small  stream  of  water  running 
through  it,  extending  from  the  river  to  Third  street,  which  became 
a  general  nuisance,  and  a  common  reservoir  for  the  filth  of  a  large 
part  of  the  city."  This  was  then  covered  by  an  arched  street  run- 
ning from  beyond  Sixth  street  in  the  Potter's  field  down  to  the 
river,  but  its  apertures  along  the  way  were  still  offensive.  Pegg's 
run  in  Spring  Garden  was  another  marshy  nuisance,  and  the  cen- 
tral cemeteries  behind  were  regarded  as  a  source  of  disease.  Ref- 
ugees and  immigrants  had  greatly  increased  the  population,  while 
the  number  of  physicians,  in  1793,  was  about  fifty vsix  (k). 

Philadelphia  had  not  been  visited  by  yellow  fever  for  more 
than  thirt}'  years,  and  this  long  period  of  immunity  had  given  rise 
to  a  false  sense  of  security  Avith  regard  to  its  recurrence.  There 
had  been  a  fearful  epidemic  in  1699,  when,  according  to  a  letter 
of  Isaac  Xorris,  there  were  two  hundred  and  twenty  deaths  out 
of  a  population  that  could  scarcely  have  exceeded  2,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Rush:  "The  yellow  fever,  which  I  take  to  be  exactly 
the  same  distemper  as  the  plague  of  Athens,  described  by  Thucy- 
dides,  has  been  five  different  times  in  this  city."  Dr.  Bond  re- 
marked in  the  course  of  a  lecture  in  1  TOO:  "  'Twas  in  the  year  forty- 
one,  I  first  saw  the  horrid  disease,  which  was  then  imported  by 
a  number  of  convicts  from  the  Dublin  gaol.  Tlie  second  time  it 
prevailed,  it  was  indigenous  from  evident  causes,  and  was  prin- 
cipally confined  to  one  square  of  the  city.  Tlie  third  time,  it  was 
generated  on  board  of  crowded  ships  in  the  Port,  which  brougijt 
in  their  x)assengers  in  health,  but  soon  after  became  very  sickly. 

(k)    There  wei'e  fifty-six  mentlonetl  in  the  directoiy  of  1791  ^  together  with  nine 
barber-surgeons,  cuppers  and  b'oeders. 
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I  here  saw  the  appearance  of  toiitaiiion  like  a  dim  spark,  which 
o^ra<lually  increased  to  a  blaze,  and  soon  after  burst  out  into  a  ter- 
rible tiame,  carrying  (h^  astation  with  it,  and,  after  continuing  two 
months,  was  extinguished  by  the  profuse  sweats  of  Tertian  fevers." 
The  years  he  refers  to  are  1741,  '47  an<l  '(>2,  the  two  latter  be- 
ing the  only  years  mentioned  by  Dr.  Knsli  after  '41.  Bond's  de- 
scription is  undoubtedly  based  upon  the  ei)idemic  of  17G2,  the  last, 
Avhich  Dr.  Itedman  was  now  able  to  recall  for  the  benetit  of  the 
profession  (1).  He  said  he  believed  that  Dr.  Bond  had  cases  in 
17()2  as  early  as  the  second  week  of  August,  that  t/ie  epidemic 
reached  its  height  the  week  after  the  middle  of  September,  and 
<'eased  early  in  November.  It  began  in  some  tenements  near  the 
<?orner  of  Front  and  Pine  streets,  and  was  believed  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  case  brought  from  Havana.  It  spread  from  this  point 
southwardly  three  or  four  squares  and  westwardly  from  the  river 
to  about  Third  or  Fourth  streets.  At  the  height  of  the  epidemic 
Dr.  Kedman  had  treats  daily  from,  eighteenlo  twentx£ases  of  the 
disease.  The  city  Avas  now  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  in  1762, 
and  as  the  metropolis  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  was  in  a 
condition  of  great  commercial  prosperity.  "Xot  to  enter  into  a 
minute  detail,"  writes  Mathew  Carey  (m),  "extravagance,  in  various 
forms,  was  gradually  eradicating  the  plain  and  wholesome  habits 
of  the  city."  In  July,  1703,  the  Cape  Francois  refugees  arrived.  On 
August  otli,  (n),  1  )r.  Rush  visited  the  child  of  Dr.  Hodge,  which  died 
two  days  later.  This  is  the  earliest  case  reported  by  him,  although 
he  admits  that  during  the  child's  illness  he  was  mistaken  as  to  its 
nature.  On  the  ISth,  Dr.  Say  called  Rush  in  consultation  in  the 
case  of  Peter  Asht<)n,  who  died  the  same  evening.  On  the  next 
day,  Drs.  Foulke  and  Hodge  called  him  in  to  consult  in  the  case 

(1>    ITis  manuscript  is  in  the  lit)i-ary  of  the  Colleg:e  j>f  Physicians. 

(ni)  A  short  account  of  tlie  "Malignant  Fever,"  etc.,  by  Mathew  Carj-,  one  of 
the  public  connnittce.  .lanuary,  179-1. 

(n)  Dr.  Isaac  C'atlirall  had  a  case  as  early  as  the  Srd.  tlioiigh  it  was  not 
known  to  be  yellow  fever.  Pliysicians  "who  had  entered  into  practice  since 
1702,"  says  Dr.  Currie.  "were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it  at  the  time  of  its 
occurrence  in   riiiladflpliia,   in  the  year  1793." 
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of  the  Avife  of  Peter  Le  Maigre  iu  Water  street,  between  I\ace  and 
Arch, and,  on  coming  ont,the  three  phj'sicians  noticed,  on  the  wharf, 
a  heap  of  putrid  coffee,  Avhich  had  been  discharged  from  the  dam- 
aged cargo  of  a  vessel.     This  putrid  coffee  was  the  nucleus  of  one  of 
the  fiercest  medical  controversies  that  have  ever  arisen  in  Phila- 
delphia.    Drs.  Rush  and  Foulke  regarded  it  as  the  origin  of  the 
fever,  and  this  opinion  Avas  defended  by  Kush  with  the  greatest 
ability  and  the  utmost  pertinacity.    He  now  declared  his  belief  that 
the  above-mentioned  cases  and  many  others  belonged  to  a  malig- 
nant type  of  bilious  remitting  yellow  fever.     The  Governor  now 
asked  the  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Hutchinson, 
who  was  also  consulting  port-physician,  to  investigate  the   epi- 
demic.    On  the  22nd,  the  Mayor  gave  orders  for  cleaning  the 
streets.     On  the  25th,  the  College  of  Physicians  met  and  proposed 
an  address  to  the  public,  and  Dr.  Kush  urged  the  people  to  clean  the 
wharf.     Dr.  Hutchinson  reported,  on  the  27th,  that  the  epidemic 
had  gained  considerable  headway  and  was  chiefly  raging  in  Water 
street,  near  Kace  and  Arch,  and  also  at  Kensington,  and  was  fast 
spreading.     He  also  raised  the  question  whether  it  had  not  origi- 
nated in  Kensington.     The  city  register  showed  that  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  had  already  died  from  the  disease.     The  public  had 
already  taken  alarm.     "The  removal  from  Philadelphia,"  writes 
Carey,  "began  about  the  25th,  or  26th  of  this  month  (August);  and 
so  great  was  the  general  terror,  that  for  some  weeks,  carts,  wagons, 
coaches  and  chairs  were  almost  constantly  transporting  families 
and  furniture  to  the  country  in  every  direction.     Many  people  shut 
up  their  homes  wholly;  others  left  servants  to  take  care  of  them. 
Business  then  became  extremely  dull.     Mechanics  and  artists  were 
unemployed  and  the  streets  wore  the  appearance  of  gloom  and 
melancholy."     The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  was  so  great 
that  the  guardians  of  the  poor  Avere  obliged  to  secure  additional 
quarters  for  the  sick.     With  this  object,  they  rented  a  circus  tent 
that  had  been  lately  in  use,  and  this  tent  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Municipal  Hospital.     Nurses  could  not  be  secured;  the  patients 
were  left  to  die  alone  or  possibly  to  recover,  and  the  people  threat- 
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ened  to  buru  the  tent.  It  was  then  decided  to  use  the  old  mansion 
of  William  Hamilton,  known  as  Bush  Hill,  and,  as  its  owner  was 
absent,  the  Governor  took  jDossession  of  it  on  the  31st,  and  it  was 
turned  into  a  hospital.  By  this  time  the  guardians  had  abandoned 
the  poor  committed  to  their  charge.  "The  consternation  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  at  this  period,''  says  Carey,  "was  carried 
beyond  all  bounds.  Dismay  and  affright  were  visible  in  almost 
every  person's  countenance.  Most  of  those  who  could  by  any 
means  make  it  convenient,  fled  from  the  city.  Of  those  who  re- 
mained, many  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  were  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets.  The  smoke  of  tobacco  being  regarded  as  a 
preventive,  many  persons,  even  women  and  small  boys,  had  segars 
almost  constantly  in  their  mouths.  Others,  placing  full  confidence 
in  garlic,  chewed  it  almost  the  whole  da^-;  some  kept  it  in  their 
pockets  and  shoes.  Many  were  afraid  to  allow  the  barbers  or  hair- 
dressers to  come  near  them,  as  instances  had  occurred  of  some 
of  them  having  shaved  the  dead  and  many  having  engaged  as 
bleeders.  Some,  who  carried  their  caution  pretty  far,  bought  lan- 
cets for  themselves,  not  daring  to  be  bled  with  the  lancets  of  the 
bleeders.  Many  houses  were  hardly  a  moment  of  the  day  free 
from  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  burned  tobacco,  nitre,  sprinkled  vine- 
gar, etc.  Some  of  the  churches  were  almost  deserted,  and  others 
wholly  closed.  The  coffee  house  was  shut  up,  as  was  the  city 
library,  and  most  of  the  public  offices — three  out  of  the  four  daily 
papers  were  discontinued,"  the  Federal  Gazette  being  the  exception. 
"Many,*'  he  continues,  "were  almost  incessantly  employed  in  puri- 
fying, scouring  and  whitew^ashing  their  rooms.  Those  who  ven- 
tured abroad  had  handkerchiefs  or  sponges  impregnated  with  vine- 
gar, or  smelling  bottles  full  of  the  thieves'  vinegar.  Others  car- 
ried pieces  of  tarred  rope  in  their  hands  or  pockets,  or  camplior 
bags  tied  around  their  necks.  The  corpses  of  the  most  resi)ectable 
citizens,  even  of  those  who  did  not  die  of  the  epidemic,  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave  on  the  shafts  of  a  chair,  the  horse  being  driven 
by  a  negro,  unattended  by  a  fi-iend  or  relative,  and  without  any 
sort  of  ceremony.     People  hastily  shifted  their  course  at  the  sight 
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of  a  hearse  coming  toward  them.  Many  never  walked  on  the  foot- 
path, but  went  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  to  avoid  being  infected 
in  passing  by  houses  wherein  people  had  died.  Acquaintances 
and  friends  avoided  each  other  in  the  streets,  and  only  signified 
their  regard  by  a  cold  nod.  The  old  custom  of  shaking  hands  fell 
into  such  general  disuse,  that  many  shrank  back  in  affright  at  even 
the  offer  of  the  hand.  A  person  with  a  crape  or  any  ajjpearance 
of  mourning,  was  shunned  like  a  viper.  And  many  valued  them- 
selves highly  on  the  skill  and  address  with  which  they  got  to  wind- 
ward of  every  person  whom  they  met.  Indeed,  it  is  not  probable 
that  London,  at  the  last  stage  of  the  plague,  exhibited  stronger 
marks  of  terror  than  were  to  be  seen  in  Philadelphia  from  the 
25th  or  26th  of  August,  till  pretty  late  in  September." 

Many  of  the  leading  people  of  the  city  had  already  gone  to 
summer  homes.  President  Washington  was  at  Mount  Vernon. 
On  September  12th,  a  meeting  was  held,  at  which  ten  citizens 
volunteered  to  do  what  was  necessary  to  help  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  (a).  The  hospital  at  Bush  Hill  had  become  such  a  terror 
to  the  people,  that  they  refused  to  enter  it  until  almost  ready  to 
die;  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  frightful  mortality  in  that  in- 
stitution. Besides,  although  it  was  attended  by  competent  physi- 
cians, their  efforts  were  not  seconded  by  the  nursing,  which  counts 
for  so  much  in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever.  On  the  15th,  Stephen 
Girard  and  Peter  Helm  voluntarily  assumed  the  management  of 
Bush  Hill,  the  former  having  full  charge  of  the  interior  work, 
containing  14  rooms,  and  this  heroic  action  on  the  part  of  these 
philanthropists  did  much  to  restore  public  confidence.  Drs.  De- 
veze  and  Benjamin  Duffield  (p),  the  former  one  of  the  refugees 
from  Cape  Frangois,  and  three  resident  physicians,  did  excellent 

(o)    Their  number  Avas  afterward  increased  to  twenty-six,  four  of  whom  died. 

(p)  Dr.  Duffield  was  a  native  of  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  born  in  1753. 
the  son  of  Edward  Duflield,  and  an  early  member  of  ihe  American  Philosophic 
Society.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Philadelphia  and  at  the  medical  scliool, 
iiaving  had  Dr.  Pvedman  as  his  preceptor,  but  the  stormy  period  of  his  dosing 
studies  in  1774  allowed  no  commencement.  He  also  studied  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  in  the  military  hospital  at  Reading,  and  was  a  public  lecturer  on  midwiferj'. 
He  died  in  1799. 
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work  in  the  hospital.  Under  the  new  management,  about  one 
thousand  patients  were  admitted  to  Bush  Hill,  of  whom  nearly  one- 
half  died.  This  hospital,  however,  was  only  for  the  poor,  and  its 
inmates  represented  but  a  fraction  of  the  sick.  '"Water  street,  be- 
tween Market  and  Kace  streets,  became  a  desert,"  writes  Dr.  Kush. 
"The  poor  were  the  tirst  victims  of  the  fever.  From  the  sudden 
interruption  of  business,  they  suffered  for  a  while  from  poverty 
as  well  as  disease.  A  large  and  airy  house  at  Bush  Hill  (q)  about 
a  mile  from  the  city,  was  opened  for  their  reception.  This  house^ 
after  it  became  the  charge  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens on  the  14th  of  September,  was  regulated  and  governed  with 
the  order  and  cleanliness  of  an  old  and  established  hospital.  An 
American  and  French  physician  had  the  exclusive  medical  care  of 
it  after  the  22nd  of  September.  The  \.-ontagion,  after  the  second 
week  in  September,  spared  no  rank  of  citizens.  Whole  families 
were  confined  by  it.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  nurses  for  the  sick, 
and  many  of  those  who  were  employed  were  unqualified  for  their 
business.  There  was  likewise  a  great  deficiency  of  physicians  from 
the  desertion  of  some,  and  the  sickness  and  death  of  others.  At 
one  time  there  were  only  three  i)hysiciaus  who  were  able  to  do 
business  out  of  their  houses,  and  at  this  time,  there  were  probably 
not  less  than  6,000  persons  ill  with  the  fever.  During  the  first 
three  or  four  weeks  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disorder,  I  seldom 
went  into  a  house  the  first  time  without  meeting  the  parents  or 
children  of  the  sick  in  tears.  Many  wei)t  aloud  in  my  entry,  or 
parlor,  who  came  to  ask  for  advice  for  their  relations.  (Jrief  after 
a  while  descended  below  weeping,  and  I  was  much  struck  in  ob- 
serving that  many  persons  submitted  to  the  loss  of  relations  and 
friends  without  shedding  a  tear,  or  manifesting  any  other  of  the 
common  signs  of  grief.     A  cheerful  countenance  was  scarcely  to 

(q)  Bush  Hill  was  the  vositlonco  of  Andrew  Hnmilron.  the  groumls  of  which 
occupied  a  tract  about  correspomliiip:  to  the  space  between  Twelfth  and  Nine- 
teenth streets  and  Vine  street  and  Faiiniount  avenue;  except  at  one  point  between 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  sti-eets.  wliere  it  extended  southward  as  far  as  Race 
stro'^t.  The  mansion  and  sul)sequent  hospital  buildinss  erected  on  tliis  tract  were 
all  included  by  the  public  under  the  term  •'Kusli  II ill."' 
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be  seen  in  the  city  for  six  weeks.  I  recollect  once,  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  poor  man,  to  have  met  a  child  of  two  years  old,  that 
smiled  in  my  face.  I  was  strangely  affected  by  this  sight  (so 
discordant  to  my  feelings  at  the  state  of  the  city),  before  I  recol- 
lected the  age  and  ignorance  of  the  child.  I  Was  confined  the  next 
day  by  an  attack  of  the  fever,  and  was  sorry  to  hear,  on  my  recov- 
ery, that  the  father  and  mother  of  this  little  creature  died,  a  few 
days  after  my  last  visit  to  them.  The  streets  everywhere  discov- 
ered marks  of  the  distress  that  pervaded  the  city.  More  than  one- 
half  the  houses  were  shut  up,  although  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  into  the  country.  In  walking  for  many 
hundred  yards,  few  persons  were  met,  except  such  as  were  in  quest 
of  a  physician,  a  nurse,  a  bleeder,  or  the  men  who  buried  the  dead. 
The  hearse  alone  kept  up  the  remembrance  of  the  noise  of  car- 
riages or  carts  in  the  streets.  Funeral  processions  were  laid  aside. 
A  black  man,  leading,  or  driving  a  horse,  Avith  a  corpse  on  a  pair 
of  chair  wheels,  with  uoav  and  then  a  half  dozen  relatives  or  friends 
following  at  a  distance  from  it,  met  the  eye  in  most  of  the  streets 
of  the  city  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  while  the  noise  of  the  same 
wheels  passing  slowly  over  the  pavements,  kept  alive  anguish  and 
fear  in  the  sick  and  well,  every  hour  of  the  night.  But  a  more 
serious  source  of  the  distress  of  the  city  arose  from  the  dissensions 
of  the  physicians  about  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  fever. 
It  was  considered  by  some  as  a  modification  of  the  infiuenza,  and 
by  others  as  the  jail  fever.  Its  various  grades  and  symptoms  were 
considered  as  so  many  diseases,  all  originating  from  different 
causes.  There  was  the  same  contrariety  in  tlie  practice  of  tlie 
physicians  that  there  was  in  their  principles.  The  newspapers  con- 
veyed accounts  of  both  to  the  public,  every  day.  The  minds  of 
the  citizens  were  distracted  by  them,  and  hundreds  suffered  and 
died  from  the  delays  which  were  produced  by  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  a  plurality  of  diseases  in  the  city,  or  by  indecision  in  tlie  choice, 
or  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  remedies  of  their  physicians.''  He 
speaks  of  the  religious  feeling  abroad,  and  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  prevailed,  and  adds,  "but  the  virtues  which  were 
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excited  by  our  calamity,  were  not  confined  to  the  city  of  Piiiladel- 
phia.  The  United  States  wept  for  the  distress  of  tlieir  capital. 
In  several  of  the  states,  and  in  many  cities,  and  villages,  days  of 
humiliation  and  prayer  were  set  apart  to  supplicate  the  Father 
of  Mercies  in  behalf  of  our  afflicted  city."  Provisions  and  supplies 
were  sent  to  the  afflicted  city.  It  was,  as  Thacher  says,  "a  mem- 
orable event  in  the  history  of  the  United  States."  The  number 
of  deaths  remained  below  20  a  day  until  the  28th  of  August. 
By  the  middle  of  September  it  was  ranging  about  50,  but  rose 
to  nearly  100  before  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  9th  of  October 
it  went  up  to  102  and  on  the  11th  it  reached  the  highest  point,  119, 
and  for  the  next  two  days  was  but  little  below  that  figure.  A  re- 
freshing rain  fell  on  the  15tli  of  October.  By  October  the  death 
rate  had  fallen  to  about  50  a  da}',  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
was  about  20.  The  first  week  in  November,  the  mortality  was 
about  tA\  elve  per  diem,  and  it  came  down  to  6  on  the  9th,  making 
the  total  luoitality  since  August  1st,  1,044.  The  general  estimate 
places  it  at  5,000,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population. 

The  most  radical  method  of  treatment,  employed  in  this  epi- 
demic, and  the  one  that  attracted  the  most  attention  and  the 
severest  criticism,  was  that  of  Dr.  Bush.  Bleeding  and  purging 
were  its  chief  features.  "Never  before,"  he  writes,  "did  I  expe- 
rience such  sublime  joy  as  I  now  felt  in  contemplating  the  success 
of  my  remedies.  It  repaid  me  for  all  the  toils  and  studies  of  my 
life.  The  conquest  of  this  formidable  disease  was  not  the  effect 
of  acci<l('nt,  iioi-  of  the  application  of  a  single  remedy;  but  it  was 
the  triinujili  (tf  a  iniiiciple  in  medicine.  The  reader  will  not  won- 
der at  this  joyful  state  of  my  mind,  when  1  add  a  shoi-t  extract 
from  my  notebook,  dated  the  10th  of  Septeinbcr:  'Thank  God! 
Out  of  one  hundred  patients,  whom  I  have  visited,  or  prescribcMl 
for,  this  day,  I  have  lost  none.'  "  The  medication  upon  which  h(^ 
placed  the  strongest  reliance  is  thus  described:  "It  was,"  says  Dr. 
Charles  Cahhvell  (r),  a  pupil  at  the  time,  a  "mixture  of  ten  grains 
of  calomel  and  ten  of  jalap — a  dose  which  is  now  accounted  mod- 

(r)    Autobio.s;rapliy  of  Charles  CaldAvell,  M.  D.,  1S55. 
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erate,  at  least,  if  uot  dimiuutive.  But  pieviou.sly  to  that  time 
calomel  had  never  been  so  copiously-  administered  in  Philadelphia, 
nor,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  an\'  other  part  of  the  Middle  or 
Eastern  Atlantic  States.  From  three  to  five  or  six  grains  of  that 
article  had  been  regarded  until  then  as  an  ample  dose."  Many 
of  his  opposers  called  it  "the  dose  of  ten  and  ten;"  Dr,  Rush  said: 
^'Dr.  Kulin  (s)  called  it  a  nnoxlcrous  dose  I  Dr.  Hodge  called  it  a 
(Jose  for  a  horse!  And  Barton  called  it  a  devil  of  a  dose!"  Dr. 
Rush  gave  the  prescription  to  the  apothecaries,  and,  in  fact,  to 
anyone  who  would  use  it,  and  the  former  were  taxed  beyond  their 
capacity  to  supply  the  demand  for  it.  He  does  not  h'^sitate  to  say 
that  "not  less  than  6,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  prob- 
ably owe  their  lives  to  purging  and  bleeding,  during  the  late 
autumn."  He  employed  live  of  his  pupils  to  assist  him,  in  com- 
pounding this  prescription.  Many  physicians  adopted  the  method, 
the  first  of  them  being  Drs.  Griflfltts,  Dr.  Say  (t),  Dr.  Pennington, 
and  among  the  younger  pupils,  Drs.  Leib  (t),  Porter,  Annan,  Wood- 
house  and  Mease.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  historian  to  discuss 
questions  of  therapeutics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  pertinacity  with 
which  Rush  upheld  his  method  as  a  specific  in  yellow  fever,  gave 
rise  to  fierce  dissension,  led  to  his  resignation  from  the  College 
of  Physicians,  and,  in  other  ways,  influenced  his  subsequent  career. 
The  physicians  did  nobly,  as  a  rule,  and  suffered  greatly. 
"Rarely  has  it  happened,"  writes  Mathew  Carey,  one  of  the  pub- 
lic committee,  "that  so  Itirge  a  proportion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
faculty,  have  sunk  beneath  the  labors  of  their  dangerous  profession, 
as  on  this  occasion.  In  live  or  six  Aveeks,  exclusive  of  medical 
students,  no  less  than  ten  physicians  have  been  swept  off,  Doctors 

(s)  Di-.  Kiilin.  in  a  manuscript  lecture  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  expresses 
himself  thus:  "Mucli  the  {greater  number,  however,  of  those  who  died,  as  I  am 
informo<l,  were  attended  by  .centlemon  who  were  advocates  of  plentiful  bleed- 
ing, and  pursiufj  with  calomel  and  jalap."  He  thinivs  the  fact  that  the  great 
mortality  occurred  after  tliat  treatment  became  in-evalent  is  sicnificant. 

(t)  Dr.  Beu.iamin  Say,  175<5-1,S1.3.  was  a  graduate  of  1780.  and  active  in 
humane  societies.  Dr.  Micliael  Loih.  1759-1822.  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Rush.  He 
hocamc  prominent    in   (lolitlcs. 
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Hutchinson,  Morris,  Linn  (u),  Tenniugton,  Dodcls,  Johnson,  Glent- 
worth,  Phile,  Graham  and  Green,  Hearcely  one  of  the  practicing 
doctors  that  remained  in  the  city,  escaped  sickness.  8ome  Avere 
three,  four  and  five  times  confined. ■'  Of  these  Dr.  James  Hutcliinson, 
the  most  prominent,  was  port  physician  and  secretary  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  a  man  Avliom  Di-.  Kiish  described  as  being  "nearly 
as  large  as  Goliath  of  Gath."  He  Avas  a  native  of  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  born  in  1752,  and  received  his  education  at  Avell- 
known  academies  of  the  day,  and  at  the  College  of  Phihidelphia, 
from  which  he  Avas  graduated  with  honors.  After  studying  medi- 
cine under  Dr.  Evans,  he  Avent  to  London  in  1774  and  studied 
under  Dr.  Fothergill.  On  his  return,  in  1777,  he  bore  dispatches 
from  Minister  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  when,  in  sight  of  the  Amer- 
ican coast,  a  British  cruiser  fired  upon  the  ship,  he  braved  the 
fire  in  an  open  boat  and  landed  safeh'  with  his  dispatches,  leav- 
ing on  the  captured  A^essel  his  medical  books  and  other  personal 
effects.  He  soon  entered  the  army  as  surgeon-general  of  his  native 
province,  served  through  the  war,  and  also  became  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  He  became  a  professor  of  ]Materia 
Medica  and  later  of  Chemistry,  and  Avas  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs, having  the  friendship  of  Washington  and  other  eminent 
leaders.  Dr.  Kulm  Avas  called  to  see  him  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
and  continued  to  attend  liim  until  he  liimself  became  ill.  Dr. 
Currie  (v)  visited  hin\  from  this  time  until  his  death.  Dr.  Barton 
seems  to  have  been  called  in  consultation  by  Currie,  and  Dr.  Rush 
also  called  and  volunteered  suggestions  as  to  treatment.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  he  recommended  free  purgation,  not- 

(u)  Lynn  is  the  proper  spelling-.  The  Glentworth  above  mentioned  is  not 
rjeorge  Glentwoiih.  Tlie  latter  died  in  Xovember,  1792.  It  may  liave  been  Peter 
r.lentworth  or  anotlier  of  that  family,  or  Carey  may  have  made  a  mistake.  Dr. 
Rush  speaks  very  hicrhly  of  Pennington  and  Morris,  whose  deaths  he  witnessed. 

(v)  Dr.  AVilliam  Currie,  a  native  of  Chester  connty,  Pennsylvania,  was  born 
in  1754.  and,  although  educated  for  the  Episcopal  Cliiiroh,  became  one  of  Dr. 
Kearsley's  pupils  and  attended  lectures  at  tlie  medical  school,  although  there  is 
no  record  of  his  liavinp  received  a  decrne.  He  was  a  surgeon  of  the  Revolution. 
became  a  member  of  the  Hn.Trd  of  Iloaltli.  and  Avas  senior  physician  of  Mapdalen 
Asylum.  He  was  a  prominent  physician,  an  amiable  man,  althou.ch  inclined  to 
a  love  for  satire.     He  die<l  in  1S2S. 
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withstanding  tlie  fact  that  he  had  liad  "near  thirty  stools  in  three 
days."  He  died  on  tlie  7th  of  September.  "Eminent  as  a  practi- 
tioner, he  fell  a  victim  to  his  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  humbler 
class  of  his  fellow  citizens." 

When  the  epidemic  came  to  an  end,  a  warm  controversy  arose 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  pestilence  which  had  devastated  the 
cit}^  The  results  of  the  experience  so  painfully  acquired  were 
various.  The  best  reports  of  autopsies  were  made,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  epidemic,  at  Bush  Hill,  by  Dr.  Philip 
Syng  I'hysick,  who  had  started  in  practice  in  the  previ- 
ous autumn,  in  association  with  Dr.  Cathrall.  The  chief  work  of 
observation,  that  attended  with  the  greatest  public  results,  was 
performed  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  w^hich  body  was  clearly 
recognized  by  Governor  Mifflin  as  the  official  organ  of  the  profes- 
sion. On  October  30tli,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  College  asking 
its  advice  concerning  the  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
epidemic.  The  questions  of  origin,  contagiousness  and  treatment 
had  divided  the  profession  into  tw^o  parties;  Dr.  Eush,  whose  opin- 
ions were  widely  accepted  by  the  public,  being  the  leader  of  a 
small  minority,  and  Drs.  Kuhn,  Currie,  Hutchinson,  Barton  and 
others,  leading  the  niajority.  The  contest  became  so  bitter  that, 
when  a  committee  was  chosen  to  answer  the  Governor,  "the  most 
rounded  physician  of  Philadelphia"  was  omitted  from  the  list,  and 
a  second  committee  finally  reported  in  favor  of  origin  by  importa- 
tion, contrary  to  tlie  conviction  of  Dr.  Hush  (w).  Dr.  Rush  then 
felt  obliged  to  resign  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  in  a  let- 
ter of  November  5th,  171K3,  accompanied  by  the  presentation  of  an 
edition  of  Sydenham's  works,  he  severed  his  relations  with  the 
institution  he  had  been  so  active  in  founding.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  influence  of  Kush,  both  with  the  medical  profession  and 
the  public  in  general,  was  greatest,  and  he  set  out  still  more  ag- 
gressively to  promulgate  his  system  of  medical  theory  and  practice. 

(w)  The  publication  of  tlie  oi)inion  was  not  until  the  26tli;  that,  however,  was 
merely  incidental.  Drs.  Redman,  Foulke  and  Leib  dissented  from  it.  although,  aa 
president,  Dr.  Redman  signed  it. 
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He  published  au  exhaustive  volume  on  the  late  epidemic,  which 
remains  to  this  day  the  authority  on  the  fatal  scourge  of  '93.  In 
spite  of  their  dissensions,  however,  the  profession  nad  done  such 
valuable  work  that  the  Governor  and  Assembly,  in  March.  1704, 
asked  the  College  for  suggestions  f«»r  a  better  hcaltli  law.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  a  law  providing  for  a  liealth 
office,  with  tAventy-five  inspectors,  a  health  officer,  a  consulting  phy- 
sician, and  a  resident  ])liysician,  at  the  lazaretto,  or  "marine  hos- 
pital,'' as  it  was  called.  This  body  became  known  as  the  Board 
of  Health  and  had  especial  charge  of  the  "marine"  and  "city'' 
hosi)itals,  the  latter  referring  to  Bush  Hill  and  its  successors.  It 
is  the  first  legal  ancestor  of  the  present  health  board  organization, 
although  it  did  not  assume  the  character  of  the  modern  board  un- 
til some  years  later. 

During  the  rest  of  the  decade  the  yellow  fever  visited  differ- 
ent cities  in  successive  years.  In  1793,  Philadelphia  was  the  only 
sufferer.  In  '94,  she  had  but  few  cases,  but  havoc  was  wrought 
in  Baltimore  and  New  Haven;  while  in  179.5,  the  fever  visited  New 
York,  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  and  in  '*M\  invaded  Boston  and 
some  other  places.  Then,  in  '97,  it  returned  with  virulence  to 
Philadelphia  and  carried  off  above  1,200.  The  epidemic  of  '97  be- 
gan on  a  vessel  at  the  Pine  street  wharf  on  July  23rd.  Other  ves- 
sels Avere  attacked  by  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  disease  spread 
toward  Sout liwaiU,  with  iscilated  cases  tlirougliout  the  city.  Sev- 
eral physicians  died,  among  whom  were  Drs.  Annan  (x),  Pleasants 
and  Thoni]»soii.  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  e])i- 
deniic,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  had  its  origin  in  a  letter  of 
Governor  Miffiin  to  Dr.  Bush,  dated  November  Gth,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract:  "1  have  requested  the  ojiinion  of  tJie  Col- 
lege of  IMiysicians  on  the  subject,  but,  as  1  understand  that  you 
and  many  other  learned  members  of  the  Faculty  do  not  attend  the 
deliberations  of  that  institution,  the  result  of  my  inquiries  cannot 

(x)  Dr.  AA'illiam  Annan,  who  was  one  of  the  original  Busn  Hill  attendants 
of  "93  and  a  member  of  the  CoUejro  of  IMiysieians,  died  October  i,  1707.  a  young 
man.  Among  those  who  were  seriously  ill,  were  Drs.  I'li^^ick.  Reynolds,  Strong, 
Boys,   B.   Dutfield,   Haywortli,  Church  and   Caldwell. 
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be  perfectly  satisfaetory  \vitli()nt  your  co-operation  and  assis^t- 
ance."  Dr.  Rush  summoned  his  friends  about  him  and  prepared 
a  report  which  emphasized  the  points  at  issue  and  especially  that 
of  the  origin  of  the  fever.  It  was  signed  by  Drs.  Benjamin  Ivush, 
Charles  Caldwell,  William  Dewees,  John  Redman  Coxe,  Philip  Syng 
Physick,  James  Reynolds,  Francis  Bowes  Sayre,  John  C.  Otto, 
William  Boys,  Samuel  Cooper,  James  Stuart,  Felix  Pascalis  and 
Joseph  Strong.  Most  of  these  were  joung  practitioners.  Not  long- 
after,  there  appeared  in  The  Weekly  Magazine  a  notice  that:  "A 
Society  for  investigating  the  causes  for  the  late  mortality  in  this 
city  is  about  to  be  instituted,"  and  subscribers  were  directed  to 
inquire  at  41  Chestnut  street.  On  the  8tli  of  January,  1798,  the 
above  named  and  some  other  gentlemen  formed  "The  Academy  of 
Medicine  of  Philadelphia."  Dr.  Physick  was  president;  Drs.  Cald- 
well and  Reynolds  vice-presidents,  and  Dr.  Sayre  secretary.  Other 
names  mentioned  in  the  scanty  records  of  the  Society  are  Drs. 
Budd,  Heylin,  Gallaher,  Mease  and  La  Roche.  From  the  first  offi- 
cial report  of  the  Academy,  dated  March  20th,  it  is  evident  that 
its  principal  object  was  to  promulgate  what  its  members  consid- 
ered correct  views  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  yellow  fever.  The 
Society  seems  not  to  have  lasted  much  more  than  a  year  or  two, 
and  some  of  its  founders,  six  years  later,  organized  the  Med- 
ical Lyceum.  The  latter  continued  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
decade.  The  American  Medical  Society  still  existed,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Society  had  been  resurrected  and  included 
members  of  all  societies  in  its  weekly  meetings.  It  does  not  any- 
where appear  that  Dr.  Rush,  in  founding  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
had  any  intention  of  impairing  the  prestige  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians; or  that,  in  resigning  from  the  latter,  he  liad  any  other  design 
than  that  of  promoting  harmony.  Tu  liis  l)ri<'f  h'tlci-  of  resignation 
he  subscribed  himself  the  "College's  well  wisher,"  and  further 
testified  his  kindly  feeling  by  presenting  to  the  library  of  the  in- 
stitution a  copy  of  Wallis'  edition  of  the  works  of  Sydenham  (v). 
The  epidemic  of  1798  was,  in  some  respects,  more  severe  than 
(y)    This  copy  is  no  longer  in  the  library  of  the  college. 
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that  of  '93.    Ill  April,  an  efficient  Board  of  Health  ^yas  constituted. 
Cases  of  yellow  fever  appeared  as  early  as  June  2d,  and  immedi- 
ately   stringent    sanitary    laws    and    rigorous    regulations  were 
enforced.  Vessels  arriving  on  the  5th  of  July  from  the  West  Indies 
were  supposed,  by  some,  to  harbor  the  fever.     It  first  prevailed 
extensively  in  Water  Street,  between  Spruce  and  Walnut,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  week  in  August,  there  were  fifty-three  deaths.    By  this 
time,  the  city  was  being  deserted  more  rapidly  than  in  '93,  and,  prob- 
ably, before  the  middle  of  September,  three  times  as  many  persons 
as  in  the  last-named  epiemic,  had  fled.     Some  who  had  previously 
remained,  now  abandoned  their  homes.     "The  number  who  fled 
from  the  city,''  says  one  account  (z),  '^lias  been  estimated  at  three- 
fourths  to  five-sixths  of  the  whole  inhabitants;  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants  has  been  estimated  at  fifty  to  seventy  thousand." 
Drs.  Physick  and  Cooper  had  charge  of  the  City  Hospital;  Drs. 
Sayrc,  Mease  and  Kinlaid,  were  inspectors  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  city;  Drs.  Church  and  B.  Duffield  of  the  southern,  and  Dr.  S.  Duf- 
field  had  charge  of  the  poor.   The  malignancy  and  fatality  were  at 
first  greater  than  in  '93.  The  physicians  who  remained  at  their  posts 
in  the  <ity  were  Drs.  Bush,  Griflitts,  Mease,  Wistar,  Gallaher,  Cald- 
well, Harris,  Conover,  Proudfit,  Leib,  Church,  Boys,  S.  Duffield,  B. 
Duffield,  Parke,  Stuart,  Strong,  Biglow,  Kinlaid,  Pfiefer,  Yeatman, 
Trexo,    Monges,    Pascallis,    La    Boche    and     Devivier    (a).      Dr. 
Cooper    was     the     first     victim     among     the     physicians.       The 
City     Hospital     on     Sassafras     Street,     on     the     east     bank     of 
the    Sehiiylkill    Biver,    was    in  a    bad    i)lace,    and    tents    were 
substituted  near  Spruce  and  Chestnut  streets,  which  were  ready 
by    ilic    ii4tli    of    August.    These    accommodated    nearly    2,000, 
ami  i»rov«Ml  so  advantageous  that  another  caiiii*  was  established 
at  Master's  Place,  two  miles  north,  on  the  Germantown  road.    The 
rate  of  mortality  per  day,  beginning  in  the  neighborhood  of  20  as 
early  as  the  lltli  of  August,  crept  uj)  to  near  .■>0  by  the  26th;  it 
exceeded  100  on  September  28th,  when  it  reached  106,  the  highest 

(z))    An  excellent  history   by  Thomas   Condie  and  Richard  Folwell,  1798. 
(a.)    Drs.  Currio,  Snyro  aud  Dewees  are  nlso  said  to  have  remaiiit-d. 
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rate  of  the  season.  It  dropped  to  near  50  about  October  3d,  and 
bv  November  5th,  a  total  of  over  3,045  interments  was  recorded. 
The  estimate  of  4,000  wns  bf^lieved  to  cover  all  the  deaths  in  and 
near  the  city.  The  next  year  (1799)  the  disease  first  appeared  in 
Penn  street,  and,  according  to  the  Board  of  Health,  the  mortality 
was  1,270.  In  1802-'3-'5-'19  and  '20,  the  disease  prevailed  more  or 
less  extensively,  the  mortality  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  20  to  a 
maximum  of  400.  These  frequently  recurring  epidemics  had  a  most 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  trade  of  Philadelphia,  and  "forever 
ruined  its  mere  commercial  supremacy"  (b). 

The  most  eminent  physician  in  America  was  also  the  chief  of 
the  many  heroes  who  battled  with  the  pestilence.  It  was  chiefly 
his  writings  on  yellow  fever  that  won  for  him  from  Europe  the 
title  of  the  "Sydenham  of  America.-'  "When  this  grand  produ(  - 
tion,"  said  Dr.  Lettsom  of  London,  "uniting  in  an  almost  unprece- 
dented degree,  sagacity  and  judgment,  first  appeared,  Europe 
was  astonished.  Even  at  this  moment  I  cannot  recall  to  mind  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  rise,  progress  and  effect  of  that 
dreadful  malady  without  admiration,  and  the  conduct  of  the  physi- 
cians without  A'eneration.  Contemplate  this  illustrious  Professor, 
emerging  from  the  prostration  of  strength  induced  by  this  fever; 
his  aged  mother  dying;  his  sister  a  corpse;  his  pupils  dead  around 
him;  flying  from  house  to  house,  wherever  infection  is  raging;  at 
home,  his  apartments  filled  with  supplicants  diseased  and  dying; 
Death  almost  everywhere  stalking  over  the  victims  from  the  raging- 
pestilence;  he,  nevertheless,  braves  the  ui)lifted  and  poisoned  dart, 
emulating  the  Father  of  the  Apollonean  art  at  the  plague  of  Athens 
and  the  descendants  of  .l^sculapius  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  If  there 
is  an  example  of  heroic  fortitude — of  disinterested  exposure  to  peril 
for  the  public  welfare  anywhere  recorded  in  medical  history, 
superior  to  those  Avhicli  dignifled   this  unappalled  and  luminous 


(b)  Address  of  Dr.  S.  Wier  MHoliell,  1887.  New  York  became  first  in  pojnila- 
lion  in  1810,  when  Pbiladclpliia.  numbered  95,000.  The  first  American  novelist, 
Charles  Broclcden  Brown,  of  Pliiladelpbia,  found  material  for  one  of  his  novels, 
Arthur  Mervyn.  in  the  worst  of  these  years,  '93. 
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Pliil;iiitliro])ist,  let  lliat  rli!ii;i<t«'r  W  veiiciiitcd  ;is  one  of  tho  first 
benefactors  of  inniikiiHl." 

"La  roiuliiit«*  (111  I>i-.  Kiisli,"  wrote  tlie  celebrated  Zimmermau 
ill  17M4,  "a  iii(''rit<'',  (|ii('  nori  seiil«Mnciit,  la  vill«'  <le  Philadelphie,  mais 
rb\nMaiiit<^  ciitici-c  Ini  cicve  iiiic  statue,"  aii<l  a  century  later  an 
eminent  member  (c)  of  the  profession  in  America  said,  in  the  calmer 
pose  of  educating-  them.  Locating-  on  Market  street,  just  below 
and  grown,  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  he  will  remain  forever 
witli  us,  not  it  may  be,  as  the  greatest  of  our  physicians,  but  as  the 
first  of  our  great  physicians.'' 

This  estimate  by  a  most  comi»etent  critic,  is  correct  in  so  far 
as  it  apj)lies  to  Rush,  the  i)hysician.  He  w^as,  however,  not  only  a 
great  j)hysician,  but  a  great  deal  more.  When,  to  his  life  w^ork  as  a 
]>hysi<ian,  are  added  his  labors  in  the  fields  of  politics,  social 
science  and  i)hilosophy,  the  sum  total  is  such  as  to  excite  the  high- 
est admiration.  Still  an  essential  element  of  true  greatness  would 
have  been  lacking  had  not  Kusli  been  a  man  of  the  greatest  firm- 
ness of  purpose,  united  with  stainless  integrity.  Taking  him  '*for 
all  in  all,"  he  stands  out  prominently  amid  a  crowd  of  distin- 
guished coinein]M)raries  and  successors,  as  the  f/rcaicst  mnn  in  the 
medical  profession  of  America. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  his  happiness  in  life,  and  perhaps  also 
for  his  posthumous  reiMitation,  that  he  possessed  so  facile  a  pen 
and  so  eloquent  a  tongue.  A  man  who  is  sluggish  in  repartee  and 
who  linds  writing  an  insuperable  task,  may  acquire  a  reputation 
for  toleration  and  meek  endurance  of  injury,  which  is  properly  to 
be  ascribed  to  dullness  and  stupidity.  Hush  was  ever  aggressive 
in  attack  and  resolute  in  defence,  and,  as  is  well  known,  he  made 
many  enenues;  tor  it  is  (tiie  thing  to  convict  and  (juite  another  to 
convince  an  antagonist. 

Descen<le(l  from  Friends,  although  not  a  member  of  their 
Society,  IJusli,  at  the  most  imju-essible  period  of  his  life,  had 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  Princeton,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is 

(c)    AddroKs  before  the   American   ^ledical  Association,    in   1S80,   by   "William 
repper,  M.  I>.,  LL.   I). 
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largely  compounded  of  8eolcli  pliilosopbv.  Later,  he  became 
imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  day,  of  which  his  friend, 
Franklin,  was  the  ablest  living  exponent.  Nevertheless,  Prince- 
ton's yearning  for  a  constructive  system,  as  the  highest  product  of 
truth,  dominated  Benjamin  Rush,  from  his  school  daj^s  with  Finley 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life.  This  was  the  basis  of  his 
mental  and  moral  character,  and  this  it  was  which  led  to  his  differ- 
ences with  Washington  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Washington  was  preeminently  practical,  and  well  knew  that 
a  republic,  especiallj^  in  its  beginnings,  must  of  necessity  partake  of 
the  imperfections  of  its  constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  Eush 
longed  for  an  ideal  system  of  government,  without  sufficiently 
api)reciating  the  fact  that  it  would  require  ideal  men  to  conduct 
it.  The  republic,  as  it  was,  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  him. 
So  with  his  conflict  with  the  medical  profession.  Given  a  mind 
like  that  of  Rush,  dominated  by  the  love  of  a  constructive  j)hilo- 
sophical  sj^stem,  placed  in  a  community  dominated  by  the  scientific 
spirit  of  Franklin,  and  misunderstanding  and  conflict  were  inevi- 
table. 

When  the  countr}^  closed  with  that  awful  decade  of  pestilence, 
Dr.  Rush  was  fifty-five  years  at  age  and  in  his  prime.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  were  dead;  some  had  given  up  active  life  and  from 
some  hewas  estranged  by  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  his  con- 
victions of  duty.  The  3'ounger  men  of  the  profession,  some  of  whom 
were  to  be  the  leaders  of  medical  science  in  the  future,  were  hismost 
devoted  adherents.  The  history  of  his  life  is  as  follows:  He  was 
born  on  his  father's  farm  in  Byberry  Township  (about  fourteen 
miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia)  on  the  day  preceding  Christmas 
of  1745.  It  was  in  IT^.")  tliat  Dr.  Cadwalader  published  tlie  first 
medical  book  in  the  province.  John  Rush,  the  great-grandfather  of 
Dr.  Rush,  a  favorite  captain  of  horse  in  Cromwell's  army,  came  to 
Pennsylvania  after  the  death  of  the  great  Protector.  James,  the 
<'aptain's  son,  had  a  child,  John,  who  was  Benjamin's  father.  Both 
the  grandfather  and  father  of  the  doctor  were  gunsmiths,  as  well 
as  farniei's.     John  Rush,  the  father,  and  the  IJev.  Saimu'l   Finley 
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married  sisters,  who  were  earnest  Presbyterians  and  women  of 
great  strength  of  character.     Mr.  ,Kush  died  when  Benjamin  was 
but  six  years  ohl,  leaving  his  widow,  Susanna  Morris  Rush,  and 
two  children,  Benjamin  and  a  younger  child,  Jacob.     They  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  for  their  guardian  such  a  man    as    the 
excellent  preacher  and  principal  of  Nottingham  Academy.     Mrs. 
Rush  had  great  ambitions  for  her  sons,  and,  upon  her  husband's 
death,  at  once  removed  to  Philadelphia  to  earn  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  them.     Locating  on  Market  street,  just  below- 
Second,  she  opened  a  grocery  and  provision  store,  with  the  sign  of 
■''The  Blazing  Star,"  and  hallowed  the  place  with  her  lofty  aims. 
When  Benjamin  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  he  went  to  live 
with  his  uncle  Finley  in  Nottingham,  Marj^and,  about  sixty  miles 
southwest  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  latter  was  the  pastor  of  a 
church  in  the  neighborhood,  and  head  of  Nottingham  Academy. 
Rev.  Samuel  Finlej-,  D.  D.,  was  famous  both  as  a  preacher  and  a 
teacher.  He  was  subsequently  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  Nottingham  was  an  ideal  location  for  an  academy  in 
those  days.    "The  inhabitants  of  this  retired  spot,"  says  Dr.  David 
Ranisa}',  in  1813,  "were  plain  country  farmers,  who  cultivated  so 
indifferent  a  soil  that  they  could  not  derive  a  living  from  it  without 
strict  economy  and  the  daily  labor  of  their  own  hands.     Their 
Avhole  time  was  occupied  in  providing  the  necessary  supplies  for 
their  support  in  passing  through  the  world,  and  in  preparing  them 
for  a  better.    To  assist  them  in  the  latter,  they  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings of  public  preaching  and  the  faithful  evangelical  labors  o^  one 
of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.     In  their  comparatively  distressed 
situation,   as  to  worldly   matters,   tlieir  morals  were    a    virtual 
reproach  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  districts  who  enjoyed  a  much 
greater  proi)ortion  of  the  good  things  of  this  life.     Almost  every 
dwelling  house  was  so  far  a  church  that  the  reading  of  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  ottering  n\)  of  family  prayers,  generally  recurred 
every  day;  there  were  few,  or  rather  no  examples  of,  or  tempta- 
tions to,  immorality  of  any  kind.''  There  was  plain  living  and  high 
thinking.     "Among  tlicsi*  people,"  he  continues,  "remarkable  for 
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their  simplicity,  industiy,  morality    aud    religion,    young    Kiish 
spent  five  years  of  his  early  youth  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages.    Here  also  he  learned  much  of  human 
nature,  and  began  to  class  mankind  according  to  their  state  of 
society,  a  distinction  of  which  he  profited  very  much  in  his  future 
speculations  in  political  philosophy.  The  transition  from  the  varie- 
gated scenes  of  Philadelphia  to  this  sequestered  seat  of  learning, 
industry  and  religious  habits,  could  not  fail  of  making  a  strong 
impression  on  his  observing  mind.   He  there  acquired  a  reverence 
for  religion — its  consistent  professors  and  teachers;  a  prepossession 
in  favor  of  regular,  orderly  conduct,  of  diligence,  industry,  punc- 
tual attention  to  business,  and  in  general  of  such  steady  habits 
as  stamped  a  value  of  his  character  through  life.     In  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  correct  principles  and  conduct  he  was  essen- 
tially aided  by  the  faultless  example,  judicious  advice  and  fatherly 
care  of  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Finley.      This    accomplished 
instructor  of  youth  was  not  only  diligent  and  successful  in  com- 
municating useful  knowledge,  but  extended  his  views  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  routine  of  a  common  education.    He  trained  ITis  pupils 
for  both  w^orlds,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  them  had  respect  to 
their  future  as  w  ell  as  present  state  of  existence.    To  young  Kush 
he  was  devoted  by  peculiar  ties;  for  he  was  fatherless  and  the 
son  of  the  sister  of  his  beloved  wife.    A  reciprocation  of  affection 
took  place  between  the  parties,  much  to  the  credit  aud  advan- 
tage of  both.    Benjamin  Kush  found  a  father  in  his  Uncle  Finley, 
and  when  adult,  repaid  the  obligation  in  kind  by  acting  the  part  of 
father  to  his  son,  James  E.  B.  Finley,  left  an  (»r]»li;ni  when  very 
young  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  17G0.  This  new  obligation  Avas 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  subject  of  it,  particularly  by  giving 
the  name  of  Benjamin  Rush  to  his  first-born  son."   These  pleasant 
associations  did  much  to  influence  young  Eush,  and  his  progress 
was  so  rapid  that  he  entered  Princeton  in  his  fourteenth  year  under 
President  Davies,  and  receive*]   liis  degree  of  Bachelor   of  Arts 
before  the  end  of  his  fifteenth  year,  in  1760.    He  Avas  educated  in 
the  profoundest  sense  of  the  term  education,  for  he  had  a  mind  thnt 
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liatiiiallv  suiiiilU  liiiih  levels  and  was  led  bv  iiistiiiet  into  the  best 
channels  in  its  search  for  knowledge.  As  he  himself  afterward 
said  of  another,  he  "possessed  a  great  and  original  genius.  Hv 
genius,  in  the  present  instance,  1  mean  a  j»owei-  in  the  human 
mind  of  discovering  tlie  relation  of  distant  truths  b}'  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  i>ropositions.  This  precious  gift  of  heaven 
is  composed  of  a  vigorous  imagination,  quick  sensibility,  a  talent 
for  extensive  and  accurate  observation,  a  faithful  memory  and  a 
sound  judgment."  The  mind  of  Benjamin  Rush  was  independent  in 
its  modes  of  thinking.  He  sought  for  the  foundation  principles 
That  underlie  the  whole  structure  of  truth.  This  characteristic, 
which  manifested  itself  quite  early  in  his  career,  was  very  marked 
throughout  his  life.  The  gift  which  he  possessed  of  giving  ready 
and  forcible  expression  to  his  thoughts  supplied  him  with  another 
source  of  power,  and  most  diligently  did  he  labor  to  cultivate  it  by 
the  study  of  rhetoric. 

The  time  now  came  for  his  choice  of  a  special  life  work.  No 
field  in  America,  among  the  professions,  called  more  loudly  for 
an  investigating  mind  than  that  of  medicine.  Dr.  Finle3'  must  have 
realized  this,  for  he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  Benjamin  Rush  to 
enter  it.  The  young  man  therefore  began  a  six  years'  apprentice- 
ship with  Dr.  Redman,  according  to  the  methods  then  adopted  in 
professional  training.  Hippocrates  Avas  one  of  the  first  authors  to 
whom  he  was  introduced,  whose  works  he  translated  into  English; 
Sydenham  and  Boerhaave  were  also  translated  by  liim.  The  spirit 
of  science  now  began  to  be  awakened.  His  observations  and 
experiments  were  as  original  and  extensive  as  Franklin's  were 
at  his  age.  He  made  much  of  writing — "saved  the  thoughts  other 
men  throw  away,"  and  by  his  methods  made  of  his  mind  a  sort  of 
mental  laboratory  and  storeroom,  which  Avas  of  the  greatest  value 
in  later  years.  At  the  same  time,  he  thus  improved  his  literary 
style.  In  his  seventeenth  year,  1702,  he  helped  Dr.  Redman  in  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic,  v»i-iting  liis  own  observations  of  the  disease. 
These,  witli  Dr.  Kediiian's  own  account,  furnish  the  only  records  we 
possess  of  tiiat  plague.     He  was  among  Dr.  Shippen's  pupils  that 
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year  also,  aud  engaged  witk  the  greatest  iudiistry  aud  euthusiasni 
in  laying  broad  foundations  in  both  medicine  and  general  culture 
during  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  up  to  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  a  medical  school  by  Morgan.  So  close  was  his  application 
that  he  only  lost  two  days  in  tliose  six  years.  He  began  his  tirst 
public  writing  when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  his  pen  was  busy, 
ever  after,  on  themes  so  varied,  original  and  catholic  that  his 
medical  writings  form  but  one  section  of  his  work.  His 
mind  was  as  universal  as  Franklin's.  So  many-sided  is  he 
that  no  other  tigure  in  the  medical  histor^^  of  Philadelphia 
is  so  difficult  to  portray,  not  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  material 
for  a  biography  of  him,  but  because  of  his  intense  and  pi*o- 
found  personality  (d).  His  description  of  Cullen  is  suggestive  of 
himself.  Alluding  to  his  definition  of  genius  already  referred  to,  he 
says:  "His  imagination  surveyed  all  nature  at  a  glance,  and,  like 
a  camera  obscura,  seemed  to  produce  in  his  mind  a  picture  of  the 
whole  visible  creation.  His  sensibility  was  so  exquisite  that  the 
smallest  portion  of  truth  acted  upon  it.  By  means  of  talent  for 
observation  he  collected  knowledge  from  everything  he  heard,  saw 
or  read,  and  from  every  person  with  whom  he  conversed.  His 
memory  was  the  faithful  repository  of  all  his  ideas,  and  appeared 
to  be  alike  accurate  upon  all  subjects.  Over  each  of  these  faculties 
of  his  mind  a  sound  judgment  presided,  by  means  of  which  he  dis- 
covered the  relation  of  ideas  to  each  other,  and  thereby  produced 
those  neAV  combinations  which  constitute  principles  in  science. 
This  process  of  the  mind  has  been  called  invention  and  is  totally 
different  from  a  mere  capacity  of  acquiring  learning,  or  collecting 
knowledge  from  the  discoveries  of  others.     It  elevates  man  to  a 


(d)  It  is  a  Avell-known  fact  that  much  of  his  manuscript  .iournal,  autobiography, 
:iii(l  tlio  like,  are  reservcil  from  tho  public,  for  ilio  apponiance  of  a  biograplior 
wlio  cau  give  him  the  sympathetic,  impartial  and  adequate  treatment  he  deserves. 
Only  two  or  tliree  short  addresses  and  articles  fitly  representing  iiis  versatility 
exist.  Ramsay  has  shoAvn  his  character  as  a  physician  with  sympathy;  Richard- 
son has  given  a  glimpse  of  his  catholicity  of  mind;  Pepper  has  emphasized  his 
ability  as  an  organizer  and  his  constructive  genius,  and  .Taclison  has  been  his  de- 
fender. Others  give  narrative  or  eulogj-  for  the  most  part,  so  that  his  works 
are,  after  all.  liis  best  bioizi-apliy. 
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distant  resemblance  of  his  maker,  for  tlu-  ili.scovery  of  truth  is  tlie 
perception  of  things  as  they  appear  to  the  Divine  Mind."  Kush 
himself  certainly  possessed  the  capacity  for  invention.  Again,  he 
says:  "The  difference  between  error  and  truth  is  very  small."  Me 
listened  to  authorities  great  and  small  only  so  far  as  they  carried 
conviction  to  his  mind.  "To  believe  in  great  men,"  said  he,  "is 
often  as  great  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  as  to  believe 
in  witches  and  conjurers.  It  is  the  image  worship  of  science;  for 
error  is  as  much  an  attribute  of  man  as  the  desire  of  happiness; 
and  I  think  I  have  observed  that  the  errors  of  great  men  partake 
of  the  dimensions  of  their  minds,  and  are  often  of  a  greater  mag- 
nitude than  the  errors  of  men  of  inferior  understanding."  This 
independent  love  of  truth,  Avithotit  regard  to  its  source,  was  so 
natural  to  him  that  it  seemed  abstird  to  him  that  some  men  should 
resent  it.  He  would  base  his  practice  as  readily  upon  a  principle 
discovered  by  a  comparatively  unknown  physician  in  a  neighbor- 
ing province  as  he  would  upon  one  of  w^hich  Cullen  or  Sydenham 
were  the  discovei'ers.  This  feattire  of  his  mind  is  well  illustrated 
in  his  essay  on  "Common  Sense."  "I  consider  it,"  he  says,  after 
giving  Keed's  definition,  "as  the  perception  of  things  as  they  appear 
to  the  ffrmtest  part  of  mankind.  It  has  no  relation  to  their  being  true 
or  false,  right  or  uroiKj,  propt  r  or  improper.  For  the  sake  of  perspi- 
cuity, T  shall  define  it  to  be  Opinions  and  Feelings  in  loiison  with  the 
Opinions  and  Feelings  of  the  bulk  of  Mankind.  From  this  definition 
it  is  evident  that  common  sense  must  necessarily  differ  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  and,  in  both,  must  vary  with  the  progress  of 
taste,  science  and  religion.  In  the  uncultivated  state  of  reason  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  a  majority  of  mankind  will  be  wrong,  and, 
of  course,  their  common  or  nniversal  sense  will  partake  of  their 
errors.  In  the  cultivated  state  of  reason,  just  opinions  and  feelings 
will  become  general,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  majority  will  be 
in  unison  with  truth."  The  result  of  this  attitude  of  mind,  in  him- 
self, led  to  his  ignoring  the  common  or' prevalent  ideas  of  his  time. 
He  discovered  and  advocated  new  principles  in  connection  with 
such  subjects  as  agriculture,  temperance,  slavery,  suffrage,  educa- 
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tion,  morals  and  religion.  These  were  far  beyond  the  apprecia- 
tion of  his  own  age,  although  accepted  as  axioms  in  our  day.  In 
some  of  his  views  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  advance  of  our 
own  time.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  faults  in  the  character  of 
this  great  man  were  as  great  as  his  virtues,  for  they  partook  of  the 
"dimensions  of  his  mind."  They  can  easily  be  magnitied,  however, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  in  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  character.  His  was  the  attitude  of  the  fearless 
reformer,  who,  acting  through  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
marches  on  with  unswerving  purpose  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  ends.  He  "speaks  W' ith  authority"  to  both  high  and  low,  know- 
ing no  height  but  truth  and  no  depth  but  ignorance.  This  gave 
the  force  of  originality  to  his  criticisms,  making  them  often  as 
caustic  as  the  acid  of  the  chemist.  Such  was  Rush  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  In  1766  he  left  Dr.  Eedman's  tuition,  when  Dr.  Morgan 
was  planning  the  establishment  of  a  medical  school,  and  went  to 
the  great  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  "a  Cullen  supported  and 
dignified."  During  the  two  years  he  spent  in  the  Scotch  capital, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  ow^ed  much  to  the  influence  of  Cullen. 
He  says  of  Cullen  that  "he  appeared  to  have  overstepped  the  slow 
and  tedious  forms  of  the  schools,  and,  by  force  of  his  understand- 
ing, to  have  seized  upon  the  great  ends  of  learning  without  the 
assistance  of  many  of  those  means  which  were  contrived  for  the 
use  of  less  active  minds."  Cullen  "was  an  accurate  anatomist  and 
an  ingenious  physiologist.  He  enlarged  the  boundaries  and  estab- 
lished the  utility  of  Chemistry  and  thereby  prepared  the  way  for 
the  discoveries  and  fame  of  his  illustrious  pupil.  Dr.  Black.  He 
stripped  materia  medica  of  most  of  the  errors  that  had  been  accu- 
mulating in  it  for  two  thousand  years,  and  reduced  it  to  a  simple 
and  practical  science.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the 
branches  of  natural  history  and  philosophy.  He  had  studied  every 
ancient  and  modern  system  of  physic.  He  found  the  system  of  Dr. 
Boerhaave  universally  adopted  when  he  accepted  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  This  system  was  founded  chiefly  on  the 
supposed  presence  of  certain  acrid  particles  in  the  fluids,  and  in 
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the  departure  of  these,  iu  point  of  cousisteuey,  from  a  natural  state. 
Dr.  Cullen's  first  object  was  to  expose  the  errors  of  this  pathology, 
and  to  teach  his  pupils  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  diseases  in  the 
solids.  Xature  is  always  coy.  Ever  since  she  was  driven  from 
the  heart,  by  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  she  has 
concealed  herself  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  Here  she  was  pursued 
by  Dr.  Cullen;  and  if  he  has  not  dragged  her  to  public  view,  he 
has  left  us  a  clew  which  must  in  time  conduct  us  to  her  last  recess 
in  the  human  body.  Many,  however,  of  the  operations  of  nature 
in  the  nervous  system  have  been  explained  by  him;  and  no  candid 
man  will  ever  explain  the  whole  of  them,  without  acknowledging 
that  the  foundation  of  his  successful  inquiries  was  laid  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Cullen."  It  was  thus  most  natural  that  Hush  should 
have .  chosen  to  become  a  physician  rather  than  a  surgeon, 
and  that  Chemistry  should  have  proven  his  special  field.  His  thesis 
was  on  a  chemical  experiment  designed  to  discover  what  part  fer- 
mentation had  in  digestion,  and  to  prove  that  in  three  hours  after 
deglutition,  the  aliment  in  the  stomach  did  undergo  acetous  fer- 
mentation. The  manner  in  which  he  used  his  own  stomach  as  a 
laboratory  was  characteristic  of  him.  His  paper  was  executed  in 
an  elegant  Latin  and  Avas  entitled:  De  Coctione  Cihonim  in  Tcn- 
tricuht  (e),  "a  performance  so  accurate  in  experiment,"  says  Dr. 
Lettsom,  "and  so  ingenious  and  lucid  in  diction,  as  to  have  placed 
him  in  a  prominent  and  honorable  point  of  estimation  in  that  cele- 
brated school."  He  received  his  degree  in  1768  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three. 

Tavo  interesting  incidents  of  his  student  life  may  be  noted. 
One  occurred  Avhile  he  Avas  in  Scotland,  the  other  after  he  went  to 
London  in  the  early  winter  of  the  year  17G8-9.  As  has  been  said. 
President  Finley  of  Princeton  died  in  1766,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon  of  Paisley  Avas  chosen  to  be  his  successor,  but  declined.  A 
year  later  he  Avas  approached  again,  the  trustees  of  Princeton 

(e)  A  copy,  published  by  the  Edinbursrh'  School  in  1708.  is  iu  the  British 
Museum  of  London  and  the  Collosro  of  Physicians  of  this  city.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Franklin,  liodman,  Sliippon.  Morgan,  and  Smiih.  and  to  Jacob  Rush,  his  brother. 
Ho  closes  with  a  sratefnl  tribute  to  Cnllen. 
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choosing  their  brilliant  yoimg  alumnus,  Rush,  to  undertake  the 
delicate  task  both  of  persuading-  Dr.  Witherspoon  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  great  Avork  open  to  him,  and  that  of  convincing 
the  presbyter^'  ^^itli  which  he  was  connected,  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  let  him  go.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  an  able  disciple  of  the 
philosophy  of  Keid,  and  the  Presbyterians  of  America  wanted 
Princeton  to  become  their  leading  institution.  No  man  was  better 
fitted  than  Rush  to  bring  Witherspoon  and  Princeton  together. 
The  successful  issue  of  the  attempt  may  be  said  to  have  deter- 
mined the  subsequent  career  of  Princeton — his  beloved  alma 
mater.  That  Rush  was  no  less  able  in  political  than  in  philosophical 
controversy,  is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident : 

Soon  after  he  went  to  London,  he  attended,  on  one  occasion, 
a  society  for  general  discussion,  when  the  question  of  the  American 
colonial  controversy-  came  up.  A  member  was  speaking  in  eloquent 
denunciation  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  manifested  by  the  colonists, 
and  incidentally  asserted  that  even  if  America  had  cannon  she 
had  not  ball  to  fire  from  them.  Dr.  Rush  arose,  and  "in  his  reply," 
says  Dr.  Lettsom,  "he  observed  that  if  the  Americans  possessed 
no  cannon-balls  they  could  supply  the  deficiency  by  digging  up 
the  skulls  of  those  ancestors  who  had  courted  expatriation  from 
the  old  hemisphere  under  the  vivid  hope  of  enjoying  more  ample 
freedom  in  the  neAv  one." 

That  winter  in  London,  and  a  portion  of  the  following  sum- 
mer spent  in  Paris,  closed  his  European  experience,  and  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  to  join  the  faculty  of  the  new  school  of 
medicine,  and  to  commence  the  career  which  led  him  subsequently 
to  find  his  name  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  old  world  to  the  other, 
kings  and  emperors  applauding  his  work  and  showing  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  deeds  by  medals  of  honor.  Such  was  the  man  who 
began  bis  work  in  Philadelphia  in  1TG9  as  the  first  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  new  medical  school,  the  brightest  ornament  of  its 
talented  faculty.  His  twenty-two  years  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
helped  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  After  the 
reorganization  of  the  school  in  ITttl,  he  was  for  six  years  professor 
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of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  an«l,  followinji*  tlie  resignation  of  Dr. 
Kuhn,  he  included  among  his  lectures  those  upon  the  Theon-  and 
Practice  of  Medicine,  continuing  to  fill  both  chairs  for  sixteen 
years.  The  twenty-two  years  following  were,  however,  the  years 
of  his  greatest  influence  upon  the  medical  history  of  America  and 
the  world.  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  during  this  latter  period 
"the  history  of  Rush's  work  is  largely  the  history  of  American 
medicine"  (f).  It  was  here  that  not  only  his  mental  and  moral 
equipment,  but  also  his  splendid  powers  of  expression,  both  oral 
and  written,  molded  probably  two-thirds  of  all  the  medical 
students  of  bis  time  (g),  comprising  two  generations.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  he  publicly  taught  considerably  over  two  thousand 
students,  while  his  oftice  at  home  was  always  a  hive  of  apprentices. 
These  were  not  confined  to  the  western  continent,  but  included 
many  students  from  Europe.  The  famous  Cullen  himself  wrote  of 
Rush  in  1768  (h):  "It  is  very  convenient  for  me  to  write  by  Rush^ 
for  if  I  was  to  do  it  by  some  other  hands,  I  should  think  myself 
obliged  to  give  you  the  medical  history  of  Europe,  but  I  know  he 
can  give  it  to  you  in  a  better  nmnner."  Sixteen  years  later  he 
wrote  to  Rush  himself:  "I  shall  always  hold  it  as  my  highest  honor 
that  the  founders  of  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia  were  all  of 
them  my  pupils,  and  if  it  can  be  known,  I  think  it  Avill  be  the 
most  certain  means  of  transmitting  luy  name  to  a  distant  posterity, 
for  I  believe  that  this  school  Mill  one  day  or  other  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world."  Four  years  after  this,  1788,  he  writes:  "We  have  had 
for  a  year  or  two  past  much  fewer  gentlemen  coming  to  us  from 
America  than  formerly,  and  whether  it  is  owing  to  their  becoming 
wiser  in  judging  that  they  can  be  as  well  instructed  at  home,  or  to 
any  other  cause,  I  cannot  well  determine."  Again  he  says:  "The 
medical  school  of  Philadelphia,  as  the  chief  of  a  great  empire,  must 

(f)  Dr.  Pepper's  address. 

(g)  "We  find,  therefore,  onlj-  five  medical  schools  in  existence  in  the  United 
States  in  1810."  said  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  at  the  Centennial  Medical  CongTess.  "with 
an  aggregate  number  of  medical  students  in  attendance  of  about  650,  of  whom 
about  100  received  in  that  year  the  degree  of  either  Bachelor  or  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine.   Two-thirds  of  this  whole  number  were  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania." 

(h)    Letter  to  Dr.  ;Morgan.     Rush  manuscripts  at  Eidgeway  Library. 
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flourish  more  and  more,  while  I  am  afraid  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh may  decline  with  the  declining  state  of  Great  Britain."  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Rush  began  to  modify  the  system  of 
Oullen  that  he  had  advocated.  "In  the  autumn  of  1789,"  says  Dr. 
Kamsay,  "I  visited  Dr.  Hush  and  was  received  by  him  in  his  study. 
He  said  he  was  preparing  for  his  next  course  of  lectures  in  self- 
defense;  that  the  system  of  Cullen  was  tottering;  that  Dr.  John 
Brown  had  brought  forward  some  new  and  luminous  principles  of 
medicine,  but  they  were  mixed  with  others  which  were  extrava- 
gant; that  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light  before  him,  leading  to  a  more 
simple  and  consistent  system  of  medicine  than  the  world  had  yet 
seen,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  leading  features."  This  system, 
which  he  ever  after  sought  to  work  out,  was  characteristic  of  his 
mind,  and  was  based  upon  "the  unity  of  disease."  "This  wonder- 
ful vision,"  says  one  biographer  (i),  "may  be  thus  explained. 
Excitement  or  Life  is  a  unit,  and  this  can  be  accurately  divided  into 
healthy  and  morbid  only;  hence  there  can  be  but  one  disease,  that 
is,  morbid  excitement."  This  principle  he  worked  out  in  his  prac- 
tice to  a  very  large  degree,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
conceived  his  efforts  to  establish  a  complete  system  as  more  than  a 
stage  of  medical  progress.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Hush 
yielded  more  and  more  to  the  dominance  of  his  love  for  a  philo- 
sophical system,  and  consequently  grew  farther  and  farther  away 
from  the  spirit  of  inductive  science  which  was  so  strong  in  his 
earlier  years.  The  inflexibility  with  which  he  held  to  his  system  as 
a  conviction  is  indicated  by  what  he  says  of  consultations,  as  early 
as  1793 :  "I  have  passed  over  the  slanders  which  were  propagated 
against  me  by  some  of  my  brethren.  I  have  mentioned  them  only 
for  the  sake  of  declaring  in  this  public  manner  that  I  most  heartily 
forgive  them,  and  that  if  I  discovered  at  any  time  an  undue  sense 
of  the  unkindness  and  cruelty  of  those  slanders,  it  was  not  because 
I  felt  myself  injured  by  them,  but  because  I  was  sure  they  would 
irreparably  injure  my  fellow  citizens  by  lessening  their  confidence 

(i)    Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  (of  Northumberland)  in  Lives  of  Eminent  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.    ISGl. 
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in  the  only  remedies  th«it  I  believed  to  be  effectual  in  the  reigning 
epidemic.  One  thing  in  my  conduct  toward  these  gentlemen  may 
require  justification,  and  that  is,  my  refusing  to  consult  with 
them.  A  Mahometan  and  a  Jew  might  as  well  attempt  to  wor- 
ship the  Supreme  Being  in  the  same  temple,  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  same  ceremonies,  as  two  physicians  of  opposite 
principles  and  practice  attempt  to  confer  about  the  life  of  the 
same  patient.  What  is  done  in  consequence  of  such  negotiations 
(for  they  are  not  consultations)  is  the  ineffectual  result  of  neutral- 
ized opinions." 

AVlien  advised  to  leave  the  city  in  the  epidemic,  he  said:  "I 
resolved  to  stick  to  my  principles,  my  practice  and  my  patients  to 
the  last  extremity."  80  far  as  in  him  lay  he  was  determined  that 
the  principles  he  held  should  be  universally  recognized  as  forming 
the  basis  of  scientific  medicine.  Opposing  views  might  be  as  thick 
as  tiles  iii»<m  the  housetops;  he  ignored  them.  This  fearlessness  of 
consequences  subjected  him  to  what  was  probabh^  the  fiercest 
attacks  ever  made  upon  any  physician  in  the  history  of  medicine. 
The  assaults  of  his  enemies  reached  their  climax  after  1793,  when 
they  assumed  their  bitterest  form  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  "Porcupine's  Gazette,"  and  which  were  written  by  a 
most  drastic  satirist,  William  Cobbett.  Cobbett  was  an  English- 
man, of  Tory  tendencies,  in  IMiiladelphia,  who  aspired  to  be  an 
American  Le  Sage,  under  the  cognomen  Piter  Porcupine.  He  began 
his  vituperations  in  September,  1797,  which  soon  became  so  scan- 
dalous that  a  libel  suit  was  brought  against  him.  Two  years  later, 
being  convicted  of  slander,  he  was  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000, 
which  Rush  is  said  to  have  distributed  among  the  poor.  This  so 
enraged  Cobbett  that  he  went  to  New  York  and  continued  his  publi- 
cation under  the  name,  The  Push  Lif/ht,  and  which  he  finally 
removed  to  London.  He  imitated  Le  Sage's  attack  on  Botallus, 
calling  liush  "the  Sangrada  of  America.''  Dr.  Eush  was  once  even 
challenged  to  a  duel,  a  nor.  nnconimon  episode  in  those  times. 
Although  his  friends  were  as  strong  and  loyal  as  his  enemies  were 
implacable,  he  soiiH'tinics  Avearie<l  of  tlic  strife.    His  teachings,  his 
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character  and  the  force  of  his  example,  however,  only  became  the 
more  widely  influential.  He  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in 
medicine;  learned  societies  at  home  and  abroad  honored  him; 
governments  of  both  hemispheres  sought  his  advice  on  epidemics; 
the  King  of  Prussia  granted  him  a  medal,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring.  Similar  testimonials 
from  many  other  sources  were  not  lacking.  Hundreds  of  young 
men  went  forth  from  his  teachings,  inspired  by  him  to  lofty  con- 
ceptions of  professional  usefulness.  His  public  addresses,  his  writ- 
ings and  his  conversation,  were  regarded  by  Rush  as  the  chosen 
instruments  bv  which  his  own  earnest  convictions  of  truth  and 
duty  were  to  be  impressed  on  other  minds,  and  he  was  ever  ready 
and  forcible  in  their  use. 

In  his  works,  we  have  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  his 
career.  In  comparison  with  these,  the  details  of  his  life  sink  into 
insignificance.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  enter  into  them  (j). 
We  have  the  following  descrijition  of  him  as  he  appeared  during 
the  last  iive  years  of  his  life  to  a  student  (k):  "He  was  above  the 
middle  height,  very  erect,  rather  slender,  with  small  bones  and 
rather  thin,  his  hands  and  wrists,  feet  and  ankles,  being  small  and 
finely  formed.    Ills  face  was  thin,  nose  aquiline,  eyes  beautifully 

(j)  Lives  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Rush  cannot  be  condensod.  He  was  jrreat  as 
a  pliilosopher,  a  physician,  a  sanitarian,  a  politician,  a  statesman  and  patriot. 
an  investigator,  a  writer,  an  oi-ator,  a  leader,  a  teacher,  a  pliilanthropist.  .1 
diplomat,  a  Christian  and  a  polished  gentleman  of  the  world.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Paine,  a  student  of  Rousseau,  a  patron  of  Witherspoon  and  Nisbett,  and  the 
friend  of  the  slave— so  original  and  catholic  Avere  his  sympathy  and  insight.  He 
was  a  member  of  nearly  all  the  great  organizations  of  the  time;  he  received  the 
degree  of  LI;.  D.  from  Vale:  he  was  the  chief  founder  of  Dickinson  College,  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Free  Negroes,  the  tirst  to  suggest  the  African 
Episcopal  Church;  he  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  Pliiladelphia  liible  Society, 
and  was  treasurer  of  the  Mint.  His  works  on  '"Medical  Inciuiries  and  Observa- 
tions," his  "Essays,  Literary,  Moral  and  Pliiloscphical,"  his  "Lectures,"  his  stud- 
ies on  the  jNIind,  his  editions  of  Sydenham.  Pringle.  Cleghorn  and  Hillary,  his 
lay  "Sermons,"  his  fugitive  contributions  to  the  periodicals,  and  those  unpublished 
were  so  numerous,  powerful,  and  influential  that  they  deserve  to  be  treated  in  a 
separate  work.  No  character  in  the  annals  of  medicine  offers  a  moi-e  interest Ing 
subject  for  biography.    He  deserves  a  great  "Life"  and  a  national  monunicnt. 

(k)  Dr.  Samuel  .Tackson  of  NortliumbcrJand.  Tlie  ]iortrait  of  Dr.  Ru<li  that 
is  best  known  is  from  a  i)ainting  by  Thomas  Sully  in  1S12,  and  is  said,  by  those 
wlio  knew  lilm.  to  be  excellent. 
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.set,  large,  blue,  mild  and  benevolent;  forehead  broad  and  high; 
head  long  in  the  transverse  diameter,  and  nearly-  bald  from  the 
crown  forward;  his  hair  clubbed  behind  and  powdered;  his  face 
was  of  a  fair  and  healthy  complexion,  not  handsome  or  what  is 
called  fine-looking,  for  his  cheeks  were  fallen  in,  many  of  his  front 
teeth  lost,  and  age  and  care  had  left  its  wrinkles.  His  counte- 
nance, in  conversation,  was  highly  animated;  when  reading  to  him- 
self, or  going  abroad,  it  evinced  intense  thought,  entire  abstrac- 
tion and  firmness  of  purpose.  His  unfrequent  smile  was  peculiarly 
gracious,  but  he  hardly  ever  laughed.  When  walking  the  street, 
Avliich  was  seldom,  he  Avas  very  erect,  step  firm,  elastic  and  rather 
military,  never  using  a  staff,  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast;  hei 
uncovered  to  everyone,  poor  or  rich,  who  uncovered  to  him,  and 
his  i)assiug  words  were,  'I  hope  you  are  very  well,  sir,'  uttered  with 
habitually  strong  but  mild  voice.  His  dress  w^as  very  plain,  gen- 
erally, of  dark-colored  cloth;  he  rode  in  a  plain  vehicle  with  twoi 
wheels  and  one  horse,  the  same  little  negro  by  his  side  who  had 
lived  with  him  more  than  thirty  years — master  and  man  now 
grown  old  together.  In  this  open  carriage  we  saw  him  facing  the 
storm  the  last  Avinter  of  his  life."  In  March,  1813,  '^pneumonia 
fj/phoidcs''  became  prevalent,  and  on  April  14th,  he  w'as  attacked. 
His  friends,  Drs.  Mease,  Dorsey,  Griffitts  and  Physick  and  his  son, 
])r.  James  Kush,  were  in  attendance.  Dr.  Mease  was  with  him  all 
day  of  the  19th,  Avhen  his  life  closed,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
He  Avas  buried  in  Christ  Church,  ''From  one  end  of  the  United 
►States  to  the  other,"  says  one  of  his  students  (1),  "the  eA'ent  was 
productive  of  emotions  of  sorroAv;  for,  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, no  iii;m,  pcrhajts,  in  America  Avas  better  known,  more  sin- 
cerely lu'ldved,  (»r  lield  in  liigher  admiration  and  esteiMU."  "Another 
of  our  friends  of  'TG  is  gone,  another  of  the  co-signers  of  our  coun- 
try's independence,''  Avrote  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  "and  a  better 
man  than  Kush  could  not  haAC  left  us,  more  benevolent,  more 
learned,  of  finer  genius,  or  more  lionest."  Posterity,  Rush  himself 
had  said,  "is  to  the  physician  what  tlie  day  of  judgment  is  to  the 
(1)    Life  of  Kusli  iu  Delaplaine's  llepositoiy.  by  Cbarles  Caldwell,  M.  D. 
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Christian,'"  and  posterity  calls  the  great  apostle  of  "the  unity  of 
disease/'  the  Sydenham  of  America  (n). 

During  the  closing  decade  of  Kush's  life,  practically  the  first 
decade  of  the  new  century,  he  was  an  elderly  man  in  the 
sixties,  while,  almost  without  exception,  every  other  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  was  about  twenty  j'ears  his  junior. 
Most  of  these  men  Avere  born  between  17G1  and  '68.  Several  of  them 
survived  him  but  for  a  short  time.  Woodhouse  died  four  years 
before  Rush;  Barton  followed  him  two  years  later;  Wistar  only 
five  years  later;  James  survived  him  twenty-two  years,  and  Physiek 
and  Dewees,  twenty-four  and  twenty-nine  years  respective!}'.  It 
was  a  decade  of  great  activity  and  power  in  the  development  of 
medical  science  in  Philadelphia ;  nearly  every  branch  of  the  science 
was  represented  by  strong  men,  who  would  have  appeared  even 
abler  had  they  not  been  so  closely  associated  Avith  the  towering 
figure  of  Eush,  to  whom  not  a  little  of  their  own  activity  was 
directl}^  or  indirectly  due.  Dr.  James  Woodhouse  (m),  one  of  his 
students,  did  excellent  work  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry  from  1795  to 
his  death  in  1809,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  another  favorite 
student,  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Kedman,  Dr.  John  Redman  Coxe, 
who  had  become  prominent  as  the  founder  of  medical  journal- 
ism in  Philadelphia,  live  years  before.  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Phys- 
iek, a  special  protege  of  the  doctor,  had  shown  such  originality  in 
the  field  of  surgery  that  Dr.  Rush  encouraged  him  in  his  purpose  to 
become  an  independent  lecturer  on  that  subject,  in  1800.  The 
students  of  the  University  flocked  to  these  lectures  in  such  numbers 

(n)  Bartou  succeeded  Rush  as  presideut  of  the  Philadeli'bia  Medical  Society. 
Dr.  Wistar  was  the  successor  of  Kush  in  the  presidency  of  the  Societj'  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. 

(m)  Dr.  Woodliouse  v\as  a  native  Pliilndelpliian,  l)oru  in  1770;  he  received  his 
Arts  degree  at  the  University  in  1787.  studied  medicine  witli  Dr.  Rush  and  gradu- 
ated in  the  first  medical  class,  1792.  after  tiie  reorganization.  He  had  medical 
service  in  the  Indian  campaigns  of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  and  showed  such  great  ability 
in  Cheniistrj'  in  liis  student  life  that  he  was  cliosen  to  that  chair  over  the  eminent 
scientist,  Dr.  Adam  Seybert.  His  lectures  and  experiments  were  so  brilliant  as 
to  Avin  from  Priestley  the  high  praise  of  being  equal  to  any  in  Europe. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  of  the  American  chemical  leaders  to  believe  in 
Pldogiston. 
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that  iu  1805  a  division  of  the  chair  wlii«li  ombraeod  the  siibjoots 
of  anatomy,  surgery  and  obstetrics  was  caHed  for. 

t>hii»])en,  and  his  associate  Wistar,  had  heretofore  lectured  on 
these  subjects.  A  new  chair  <»f  J^urgery  Avas  created,  to  which 
Physick  was  a])pointed,  winning  for  himself  the  title  of  "the  Father 
of  American  Surgery."  Sliippen,  who  had  for  some  time  allowed 
more  and  more  of  his  duties  to  devolve  upon  his  adjunct,  since  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  in  1702,  was  replaced  by  Physick  in  1809. 
Upon  Physick's  assumption  of  the  chair,  Dr.  Caspar  AVistar  an- 
nounced his  desire  that  a  still  further  division  be  effected  by  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  Obstetrics.  This  he  secured  in  part  in 
1810,  but  not  until  the  year  Kush  died,  was  midAvifery  fully  recog- 
nized as  a  distinct  branch  of  medicine,  when  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James 
Avas  appointed  as  the  first  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in  the  Univer- 
sity. To  Dr.  James,  therefore,  accrues  the  honor  of  giving  this 
most  important  science  its  proper  place  in  American  medicine. 
Associated  with  James  was  a  young  man.  Dr.  N.  Chapman  (o).  Upon 
the  death  of  liush,  the  subjects  upon  Avhicli  he  had  lectured  were 
apportioned  among  several  chairs.  Dr.  Benj.  S.  Barton,  who  had 
folloAved  (.iriHitts  in  "96,  iu  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  became 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  and  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
Born  in  1700  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  Barton  Avas  the  son  of  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  whose  wife  Avas  a  sister  of  Rittenhouse, 
Early  in  life  he  came  under  the  care  of  Kev.  Dr.  AndreAA'S,  later 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  in  1782  joined  his  brother  in  Pliila- 
deli»hia  and  began  study  in  the  college  and  under  Dr.  Shippen's 
direction.  His  artistic  and  botanical  tastes  had  shoAvn  themselves 
in  boyhood,  and  in  1786  he  went  to  Edinburgh  for  additional  study. 
Here  he  avou  the  llarveian  prize  from  the  lloyal  Medical  Society 
for  a  botanical  thesis;  and  the  next  year,  while  in  London,  he  pub- 
lished his  "Observations  on  Some  Parts  of  Natural  History."  He 
became  the  friend  of  Lettsom,  Hunter  and  other  prominent  men. 
After  two  years  spent  i)i  Edinburgh  he  decided  to  take  his  degree 
from   the   University    of    Gottingen.     After    securing    it    he   re- 

(o)    Young  Chapman  succeeded  Barton  in  Materia  Medica. 
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turned  to  Loudoii,  aud  liis  lepututioii  led.  to  his  election  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  before  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
pliia.  He  was  not  twentj^-three,  in  1789,  when  William  Bartram's 
chair  of  Botany  was  merged  into  a  new  chair  of  Natural  History 
and  Botany,  which  was  created  for  Barton.  He  at  once  inspired  his 
students  with  enthusiasm  for  the  science;  gave  new  interest  to 
Bartram's  Garden,  founded  an  American  Linnean  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president,  and  established  measures  for  the  cooperation  of 
students  of  natural  history  and  botany  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  He  erected  the  first  greenhouse  in  the  city,  in  the  rear  of 
his  Chestnut  street  residence,  below  Eighth.  In  his  thirtieth  year, 
he  became  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  death  of  Rush.  It  was  while  he  occupied  this  chair  that 
he  became  still  more  widely  known  as  the  founder  of  a  semi-annual 
periodical,  "The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical  Journal," 
(1804-1809),  the  second  journal  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  and  devoted 
more  largely  to  botany  than  to  medicine.  It  was  thus  he  acquired 
the  tftle  of  "the  first  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in  this 
Atlantic  world."  He  indeed  "created  a  taste  for  these  pursuits," 
says  Dr.  Carson,  "that  has  never  been  lost  in  this  communit}', 
and  which  has  ultimateh^  developed  itself  in  permanent  estab- 
lishments for  the  cultivation  of  the  Natural  Sciences."  He  was  the 
most  natural  successor  to  Rush  in  much  of  his  work  and  thus 
received  his  later  appointments.  These  he  was  enabled  to  fill 
but  for  a  short  time,  when  ill-health  defeated  his  plans  and  closed 
his  life  December  19,  1815,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  forty- 
nine  years. 

Another  of  the  distinguished  pupils  of  Dr.  Rush,  who  prob- 
ably owed  his  inspiration  to  the  same  great  teacher,  was  Dr.  John 
Redman  Coxe,  a  unique  figure  among  the  medical  men  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  founder  of  medical  journalism.  Almost  twenty 
years  younger  than  Barton,  who  was  a  student  of  Ship])en,  lie  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  earlier  systems  taught,  and  was  so 
influenced  by  them  that,  as  he  was  long-lived  like  his  grandfather,, 
he  became  the  most  notable  illustration  of  the  conservative  teach- 
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ings  of  an  older  time,  and  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  adher- 
ents of  a  more  modern  medicine  as  an  anachronism.  This,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  affected  the  good  he  did  as  the  inaugurator  of 
medical  journalism  in  the  summer  of  1804,  when  so  much  activity 
was  in  progress.  Dr.  Coxe  was  thirty-one  years  of  age  when  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  journal.  lie  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born 
in  1773,  and  was  educated  in  riiiladelphia  under  his  Grandfather 
Redman's  care.  "At  an  early  period  of  my  life,"  he  writes  in  1835, 
"I  went  to  England,  and  after  several  years  passed  in  the  public 
schools,  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  in  my  sixteenth  year,  under  the 
direction  of  a  well-established  classical  teacher,  and  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing,  during  the  summer  months,  the  lectures  on 
Botany,  then  given  by  Dr.  lUitherford,  and  those  on  Natural  His- 
tory, by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Walker.  I  boarded  at  this  time  in  the  house 
of  a  surgeon  and  apothecary,  by  whom  I  was  induced,  thus  early, 
to  attend  the  hospital,  and  having  spent  nearly  fifteen  months  in 
Edinburgh,  returned  to  London  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1789, 
and  during  the  following  winter  I  attended  two  courses  of  anatomv 
and  one  of  chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Blizzard  and 
Dr.  Hamilton.  In  1790  I  left  England  for  the  purpose  of  more 
directly  studying  medicine  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rusli,  Avith  whom  I  continued  until  I  obtained  my  degree  here,  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  in  1794. 
Having,  during  four  years'  apprenticeship,  attended  the  various 
lectures  then  delivered  by  Drs.  ^hippen,  Kuhn,  Bush,  Wistar, 
Hutchinson  and  Griffitts,  and  having  their  respective  signatures 
to  my  diploma,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who, 
it  is  well  known,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his' active  exertions  during  the 
eventful  period  of  1793,  when  the  yellow  fever  spread  terror  and 
desolation  thiougli  our  devoted  city."  Of  this  period  he  says  that, 
for  four  months,  ''I  was  not  once  absent  from  my  post,  and  from 
the  immensity  of  applicants  for  Dr.  Rush's  aid,  he  was  obliged  to 
transfer  a  very  large  portion  to  his  students.  Seldom,  I  believe, 
had  I  less  tlian  tliirty  to  fifty  a  day  to  visit  and  prescribe  for,  and 
when  necessary,  likewise  to  bleed.    Of  four  other  fellow-students, 
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three  fell  victims  to  their  unwearied  philanthropy,  and  the  other 
was  within  the  verge  of  existence  in  two  several  attacks."  "Here, 
then,  I  had  an  ample  field  of  experience,  not  readily  to  be  forgotten, 
exclusive  of  that  which  I  might  be  presumed  to  acquire  during 
these  years  attending  the  practice  of  the  hospital  physicians,  and 
also  of  a  number  of  pauper  patients  committed  to  my  charge  by 
Dr.  Kush,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  at  a  period  when  the  Dispensary 
was  just  starting  into  full  existence,  and  had  not  yet  obstructed  the 
proportion  of  that  class  of  patients  which  fell  to  the  care  of  every 
practitioner."  Dr.  Kush  presented  him  with  a  commentary  on  Boer- 
haave  for  "his  skill,  fortitude,  patience,  perseverance  and  liuman- 
ity"  in  that  plague.  In  '94,  he  again  visited  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Paris,  and  studied  in  those  cities  until  '97,  when  he  returned  and 
began  j^ractice  and  also  was  on  the  staff  of  the  hospitals  and  Dis- 
pensary. It  was  in  1801  that  he  introduced  vaccination  into 
Philadelphia,  b}^  the  successful  vaccination  of  himself  and  his 
son  (p).  He  had  opened  a  drug  store  also,  and  late  in  the  summer 
of  1804,  actuated  by  the  success  of  the  New  York  Medical  Repository, 
then  seven  years  old,  ventured  upon  the  project  of  piiblishing  a 
quarterly  entitled  "The  Medical  Museum,'-  Avitli  a  section  called  the 
Medical  and  Philosophical  Register.  The  first  contribution  was 
Mitchell's  letter  on  the  yellow  fever  in  Virginia  in  1741-2,  and  the 
only  known  medical  record  of  Dr.  Kearsley,  Sr.,  contrasting  the 
epidemic  in  this  region  Avith  that  of  Philadelphia  of  the  same  date. 
Dr.  Rush  contributed  an  extended  account  of  this  disease  in  Balti- 
more in  1704.  Other  writers  for  the  journal  were  Drs.  James 
Stuart,  J.  C.  Otto,  J.  R.  Coxe,  John  Rush,  Philip  S.  Physick,  AV. 
Baldwin,  T.  C.  Jaines  and  Horsofiold.  In  his  second  number,  Coxe- 
records  the  advent  of  Barton's  journal.  Unlike  the  literary  enter- 
prise of  the  latter,  the  Museum  had  a  vigorous  existence  until  tlie 
close  of  the  year  1811,  and  paved  the  way  for  similar  journals,  such 
as  the  "Repository,"  and  the  journals  founded  by  Chapman,  Hays 

(p)  Edward  Jenner  Coxe,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  1801,  and  received  his  vaccina- 
tion fonrteen  days  after  his  birth.  His  father  himself  was  the  first  snccefsful 
case  of  vaccination.  November  9,  1801,  the  vims  having  been  sent  him  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson. 
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and  othcr.s.  Jii  ISOf?  Dr.  Coxe  published  a  Medical  Directory;  he  also 
published  a  Dispensatory,  an  exposition  of  Hippocrates,  and  other 
works.  In  1809,  he  became  Professor  of  (,'heniistry,  and  in  1818,  of 
Materia  Medica  and  IMiarniacy;  the  latter  position  he  held  until  his 
sixty-second  year.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  in 
1804.  Dr.  Coxe  must  ahvays  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  medical 
journalism  in  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  the  "amiable,  gentle  and  accomplished 
gentleman,"  who  received  honors  as  the  first  Professor  of  Obstetrics, 
or  "Midwifery,"  as  it  was  then  called,  was  seven  years  older  than 
Ooxe,  and  of  the  same  age  as  Barton,  whom  he  survived  twenty 
years.  He  was  named  for  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Chalkley,  a 
Quaker,  favorably  known  as  an  author.  Of  Quaker  parentage,  he 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  educated  under  the  historian.  Proud. 
He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  and  received  his  Doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  in  1787.  He  spent  about  a  year  on  the 
ocean,  in  1788,  as  surgeon  of  the  ship  Sampson,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
finish  liis  education  abroad.  In  1790,  he  began  his  studies  in  Edin- 
burgh, London  and  on  the  Continent.  In  1793,  the  year  of  the  pesti- 
lence, he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  scholarly  man,  of 
poetic  talent,  was  active  in  nearly  all  the  philanthropic,  scientific 
and  literary  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
to  introduce  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel.  He  had  given 
private  lectures  on  Midwifery,  with  Dr.  John  Church,  as  early  as 
1802,  and  with  such  success  that,  on  the  separation  of  that  subject 
from  Anatomy,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  University, 
he  was  cliosou  to  tlie  new  chair  in  1810,  continuing  to  occupy  it  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  was  the  uneventful  life  of  a 
scholarly,  refined  and  sensitive  nature.  Dr.  William  P.  Dewees,  a 
young  man  of  ability,  acted  as  his  assistant  from  1821,  on  account 
of  his  increasing  age  and  infirmity.  Ten  years  later,  James  resigned, 
only  a  year  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1835.  His  name  will 
always  be  associated  with  the  elevation  of  Obstetrics  to  an  equality 
with  the  other  branches  of  medical  science,  and  the  opening  of 
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Ijing-in  w.ards  in  both  the  Pliiladelpliiti  and  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pitals. 

The  most  notable  figure  of  the  active  groui^  of  workers  asso- 
ciated with  Rush,  however,  were  Wistar  and  Physick,  the  former 
five  years  older  than  James,  and  the  latter  two  years  younger;  the 
one  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  the  other  of  Surgery.  These  two 
men  and  James,  Avere  the  real  successors  of  Shippen.  Wistar  was 
fifty-two  when  Rush  died,  James  forty-seven  and  Physick  fifty- 
five.  The  strong  personalities  in  the  College  faculty  were  now  to 
be  found  in  the  Departments  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  rather 
than  in  Medicine.  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  like  James,  was  a  Friend, 
descended  from  the  strong  old  Palatine  German  stock  of  Hilsbach, 
near  Heidelberg.  His  mother's  family  were  of  English  descent 
and  came  to  America  in  the  time  of  Penn.  He  had  the  assertive- 
ness  of  the  English,  the  solidity  of  the  German  and  the  gentleness 
of  the  Friend.  His  greatness  arose  largely  from  his  popularizing 
methods  as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  from  his  investigations.  His  lec- 
tures v^^ere  abundantly  illustrated  and  thus  probably  rendered  his 
teaching  more  effective  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  His 
models  and  original  anatomical  specimens  were  excellent  and  nu- 
merous. Some  of  them,  as  that  of  the  ethnoid  bone,  were  made  for 
the  first  time  by  himself.  These  specimens,  with  successive  addi- 
tions, formed  the  basis  of  the  well-known  Wistar  Museum  of  the 
University.  It  was  his  practice  to  hold  social  gatherings  at  his 
home  on  Saturday  evenings,  to  which  prominent  members  of  the 
profession  were  invited,  and  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  stimulate 
scientific  research.  These  meetings  are  still  continued,  being  per- 
petuated in  his  honor,  under  the  name  "Wistar  parties."  As  has 
been  said,  he  was  fifty-two  years  old  when  Rush  died,  for  he  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  on  September  13,  1761.  Educated  in  the 
Friends'  School,  he  became  known  as  a  classical  student  of  esj)ecial 
merit.  He  afterward  went  to  the  old  academy  or  college.  >Mien 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  being  a  Friend  and  opposed  to  war  because 
of  his  religious  convictions,  he  offered  his  services  in  the  care  of  the 
w(»unded  at  the  battle  of  Germautown.     After  this  experience,  lie 
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was  SO  convinced  of  his  ad.aptatiou  to  medicine  tliat  lie  chose  forth- 
with  to  prepare  for  the  profession.  Entering  Dr.  Redman's  office, 
he  studied  under  the  old  tutor  of  Rush  and  Morgan,  and  also  under 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Jones,  who  had  settled  in  the  city,  and 
who  became  so  interested  in  him  as  to  help  him  to  establish  himself 
in  ])ractice  afterwards.  He  had  the  good,  or  bad,  fortune  to  have  his 
medical  collegiate  career  di^  ided  between  the  medical  school  of  the 
College  and  that  of  the  Universit}^,  graduating  in  the  latter  as  Bach- 
elor of  Medicine  in  1782,  at  the  age  of  twent^'-one.  His  examination 
offered  amusing  proof  that  the  faculty-  were  divided  between  Boer- 
haave  and  Cullen,and  that  Wistar,  having  mastered  both,  could  give 
the  views  of  either  one  or  the  other  as  he  instinctively  felt  them  to 
be  preferred  by  his  examiners.  In  1783,  he  spent  a  year  in  London 
and  then  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  at  once  became  a  prominent 
member  of  that  select  body,  the  Royal  Medical  Society,  and  was 
honored  with  its  highest  office  for  two  years.  He  held  a  similar 
position  in  a  society  for  the  study  of  Natural  History.  Graduating 
in  '86,  with  the  thesis  De  Animo  Demisso,  he  returned  to  Pliiladel- 
phia.  He  joined  the  Dispensaiy  staff  the  next  year,  and,  in  1789, 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  reorganized  College  of 
Philadelphia.  He  accepted  it  only  to  aid  in  uniting  the  schools.  In 
1792,  after  the  union,  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Shippen,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  seventeen  years  later.  For  thirteen  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1818,  he  gave  Anatomy  his  chief  atten- 
tion and  did  much  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  In  1811,  following  the 
examples  of  his  confreres,  he  published  a  textbook  on  Anatomy. 
This  was  a  period  marked  by  the  production  of  the  first  text-books. 
Dr.  Wistar  became  so  eminent  in  his  scientific  and  classical  work 
that  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  and  succeeded  Thomas  Jefferson  as  its  president  in  1815, 
holding  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Three  years  later 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman  said  of  him:  "Surely,  never  was  life  more 
earnestly  desired,  never  death  more  sincerely  regretted  than  that 
of  this  genial  and  generous  physician-teacher." 

The  year  1818  was  not  to  close  a  decade  of  such  losses  as  those 
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resulting  from  the  death  of  Shippen,  Woodhouse,  Eush,  Barton, 
Kuhn  and  Wistar,  without  another  victim  in  the  successor  of  Wis- 
tar,  Dr.  John  S^^ng  Dorsey,  a  nephew  and  favorite  protc^ge  of  Dr. 
Physick.  Dorsey  was  only  thirty-five  Avhen  he  died  (in  November, 
1818),  and  yet  he  was  so  brilliant  that  he  became  an  assistant  to  Dr. 
Physick  two  years  after  the  chair  of  Surgery  Avas  created.  He 
succeeded  Barton  in  Materia  Medica  eight  years  later,  and  Wistar, 
still  later,  in  Anatomy.  He  was  a  Philadelphian,  born  in  1783,  and 
educated  in  the  Friends'  School.  He  studied  medicine  under 
Physick,  from  1798,  his  fifteenth  year,  and  made  such  remarkable 
progress  that  his  course  in  the  medical  school  of  the  University 
closed  in  1802,  when  he  was  two  years  under  the  age  required  for 
graduation.  Because  of  his  ability  the  trustees  were  induced  to 
suspend  their  rules  and  give  him  his  degree.  His  thesis  was  on 
"The  Powers  of  the  Gastric  Juice  as  a  Solvent  for  Urinary  Cal- 
culi." He  finished  his  preparation  for  Surgery  by  a  term  of  study  in 
Europe  in  1803-4.  His  literary  talent  showed  itself  by  the  produc- 
\  ion  of  a  work  entitled  "Elements  of  Surgery." 

The  most  eminent  figure  at  the  close  of  this  period,  after  the 
death  of  Hush,  was  "the  father  of  American  Surgery,"  Dr.  Philip 
Syng  Physick,  a  man  almost  the  exact  opposite  of  Wistar  in  most 
respects — always  afflicted  with  bodily  weakness  held  up  by  a  pow- 
erful will;  sensitive  and  retiring,  and  impatient  of  the  systems  so 
vigorously  advocated  by  his  great  friend,  Rush.  An  evidence  of 
his  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  is  afforded  by  the  following  incident 
in  his  history.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  taken  to  the  medical 
College  on  Fifth  Street,  opposite  Independence  Square,  to  see  an 
amputation  for  the  first  time.  He  almost  fainted,  and  plead  with 
his  father  to  permit  him  to  give  up  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
was  always  opposed  to  the  practice  of  viyisection,  and  expressed 
himself  strongly  against  it.  Yet  the  keen,  penetrating  Intellect  of 
this  man  almost  created  the  science  and  art  of  Surgery  in  America, 
Avhich  had  come  to  be  overshadowed  by  medicine.  As  an  operator 
he  was  so  distinguished  that,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  per- 
formed a  successful  lithotomy  on  the  aged  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  John  Marshall.     Dr.  Physick's    father,    Edmund 

10 
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Physick,  was  agent  of  the  Perm  estate  and  bad  his  country  seat 
about  seven  miles  up  the  Schuylkill  Eiver.  AYhen  Philip,  who  was 
born  in  ITGS,  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Friends'  Academy, 
presided  over  by  Proud,  the  historian,  he  lived  in  the  family  of  the 
lady  who  afterward  became  the  wife  of  President  Madison.  He 
later  entered  the  University  and  graduated  in  17S5,  with  no  espe- 
cial desire  to  study  medicine  other  than  his  wish  to  please  his 
father.  Beginning  his  medical  studies  in  1785  with  Dr.  Kuhn,  he 
spent  three  and  a  half  jears  with  him,  attending  at  the  same  time 
the  lectures  of  the  medical  faculty,  lie  went  to  London  in  17S9 
and  lived  a\  ith  Dr.  John  Hunter.  While  there  he  showed  a  remark- 
able gift  in  original  research  and  experiment,  and  became  house 
surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  Dr.  Hunter  desired  him  to  settle 
in  London,  In  1791,  he  obtained  his  license  to  practice  from  the 
l\oyal  College  of  Surgeons,  but  the  same  year  he  Avent  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  was  so  able  as  to  obtain  a  degree  at  the  University 
after  but  one  y«'ar"s  residence — the  lirst  American  student,  it  is 
said,  to  win  this  distinction.  His  thesis,  in  1792,  was  entitled  De 
Apoplcxia.  In  September  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began 
practice  at  the  age  of  twentA^-flve.  It  has  been  already  shown  how 
he  bore  the  trials  of  the  fearful  pestilence  in  1793,  when,  with  Leib, 
Annan  and  Cathrall,  he  helped  to  form  the  first  staff  of  Bush  Hill 
Hospital.  His  greatest  work  in  connection  with  this  hospital  was 
accomplished  in  '98  when  he  was  resident  physician.  He  did  royal 
service  in  all  those  years  of  epidemic,  as  has  been  testified  by  Bush 
and  many  others.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  infirmities  were 
increased  by  his  exposures  to  disease  at  this  time.  In  '91  he  became 
surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
third  year  of  his  work  that  he  began  to  acquire  a  practice  of  any 
magnitude.  His  real  fame  dates  from  1800,  when,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two, lie  began  his  private  lectures.  After  the  delivery  of  the 
first  lecture,  T)v.  Kush  came  up,  offering  his  hand,  and  said:  "Doc- 
tor, that  Mill  do;  you  need  not  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  result  of 
your  lecturing.  I  am  sui-e  you  will  succeed.''  The  secret  of  his 
power  seemed  to  be  mer<'ly  his  splendid  master^'  of  his  subject, 
for  otherwise  he  was  not  remarkable  either  as  a  speaker  or  writer. 
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^'rom  1805,  when  the  chair  of  Surgery  was  created  by  him,  he  was 
the  great  Philadelphia  surgeon  for  the  next  thirty  years.  The  many 
changes  necessitated  by  death  in  the  faculty  of  the  University  dur- 
ing the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  professorship  led  Dr.  Physick  to 
accept  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  at  the  time  of  Dorsey's  death.  The 
loss  of  three  such  active  men  as  Wistar,  Rush  and  Dorsey  in  so 
short  a  time,  was  a  calamity  of  no  slight  order,  and  necessitated 
some  sacrifice.  The  transferrence  of  Physick  from  the  chair  of  Sur- 
gery to  that  of  Anatoni}'  was  always  regarded  as  a  misfortune  for 
the  University,  as  Surgerj'  was  eminently  his  specialty,  fiis  ill- 
health  caused  him  to  resign  in  1831,  and  in  November,  1837,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine,  his  life  closed.  His  career  was  at  its  zenith, 
no  doubt,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  life  of  Eush.  "What  a 
glorious  privilege  was  that  enjoyed  for  nearly  a  decennial  period  by 
the  students  who  attended  the  medical  lectures  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania!"  writes  Dr.  John  Bell.  "To  pass  from  the  amphi- 
theater of  the  great  teacher  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Wistar,  to  that  of 
Physick,  the  Father  of  American  Surgery^,  and  thence  go  and  hear 
the  prelections  of  Rush,  the  American  Hippocrates,  and  the  father 
of  American  medicine,  the  medical  philosopher,  the  philosophical 
philanthropist,  patient,  learned,  yet  ever  learning,  diligent  in  col- 
lecting facts,  and  ready  when  the  opportune  moment  came  to 
expand  facts  into  principles;  whose  purity  of  life,  from  boyhood  to 
advanced  age,  Avas  the  practical  commentary  on  his  elevated  ethics^ 
and  whose  pen  and  tongue  were  enlisted  in  the  advocacy  of  every 
theme  that  could  give  value  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  by 
improving  the  health,  cultivating  the  minds  and  preserving  the 
morals  of  its  people."  It  was  at  this  time,  then,  that  Physick  won 
his  renown.  The  honors  that  came  thereafter  were  rather  rewards 
than  additions  to  his  fame.  He  was  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society  for  thirteen  years  before  his  death;  and  also  was 
connected  with  many  other  prominent  societies  in  Europe  and 
America.  His  best  energies,  however,  Avero  devoted  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  his  profession. 

The  war  of  1812  did  not  affect  medical  science  in  Philadelphia 
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to  any  great  degree  (q),  but  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  changes 
induced  in  the  faculty  of  the  University  by  the  deaths  of  so  many 
prominent  men  should  be  coincident  Avith  the  national  calamity. 
The  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Kush  constituted  a  period  of 
reorganization  in  the  medical  profession  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
process  was  attended  by  a  long  continued  .struggle,  which  lasted . 
many  years  and  centered  around  the  person  of  a  young  man  who 
organized  a  private  medical  school  in  1817,  called  the  "Philadelphia 
Medical  Institute."  This  school  attracted  a  large  number  of  young 
men.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman  and  his  associates,  who  all  became 
members  of  the  University  faculty',  were  its  founders,  and  so  large 
was  the  work  that  it  must  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  more 
medical  colleges.  Certain  it  is  that  the  movement  seemed  to  stim- 
ulate a  desire  for  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number  of  insti- 
tutions for  medical  training. 


(q)    Dr.  "William  E.  Horner,  Dr.  Jackson,  and  a  few  othors,  served  in  the  war. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 

THE    AN^rE    CIVIL    WAR    PERIOD. 1825     TO     1861. 

Despite  her  fatal  experience,  Philadelphia  nearly  doubled  in 
population  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century,  allowing 
New  York  but  a  small  margin  of  advance.  In  1820,  the  city,  with 
her  113,000  inhabitants,  still  spread  along  the  Delaware  Kiver, 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets  being  the  w^estern  borderland,  beyond 
which  a  physician's  sign  was  rarely  to  be  seen.  Although  some 
25,000  people  were  added  by  1825,  there  were  only  about  a  dozen 
more  doctors  than  thirty  years  before;  but,  besides  the  physicians, 
sixty-nine  in  all,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  were  twenty-five  "Cup- 
pers and  Leechers"  (a),  the  largest  list  of  the  latter  given  at  the 
close  of  any  decade  before  or  since  (b).  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  reason,  whether  the  heavy  losses  among  physicians  during 
the  epidemics,  the  more  recent  losses  of  so  many  eminent  leaders, 
or  other  causes  operating  to  bring  about  this  condition,  it  is  certain 
that  the  profession  in  the  few  years  before  and  after  1825  was 
less  numerous  in  proportion  to  general  population  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  history  of  the  city.  It  was  a  period  of  recon- 
struction and  disaffection  of  various  sorts,  not  the  least  being  an 
awakening  resistance  to  the  old  systems.  It  was  a  period  of  transi- 
tion to  the  extreme  skepticism  that  foreshadowed  the  modern 
scientific  spirit,  and  one  of  restlessness  that  sought  to  work  out 
toward  new  conditions.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  most 
prominent  leaders  were  Southern  men  from  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas.     A  new  generation  was  coming  to  the  front,  and  it  will  also 


(a)  Wilson's  Directory,   1825.    There  were  also  ten   midwives.   seventy-eight 
uurses  .and  eighteen  dentists. 

(b)  There  were  but  sixteen  "cuppers  and  leechers"  in  1860  when  the  popula- 
tion was  nearly  five  times  larger. 
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be  of  interest  to  see  how  it  had  begun  the  modern  movement  from 
such  streets  as  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  to  lower  Mulberi*y,  Chest- 
nut, AYalnut  and  Spruce.  Dr.  Phvsick  was  on  Fourth;  Drs.  Coxe, 
James  an«l  (Miapman  Avero  in  the  "York  Building;"  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Griffitts,  just  the  year  before  his  death,  was  on  Front  street;  Jonas 
Preston,  whose  name  is  given  to  Preston  Eetreat,  was  on  Mulberry; 
William  P.  Dewees,  James  Mease,  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  William  E. 
Horner,  J.  Rhea  Barton  and  James  Rush  were  all  on  Chestnut; 
Thomas  Parke,  now  grown  old,  was  on  Rittenhouse  place;  Isaac 
Hays,  J.  A.  Monges  and  Samuel  Colhoun  on  Sansom;  W.  P.  C. 
Bar-ton  and  Joseph  G.  Xancrede  were  on  Tenth;  Samuel  Jackson, 
William  Darrach  and  Edwin  P.  Atlee  were  on  Seventh  street; 
William  Gibson  and  Benjamin  S.  Janney  were  on  Third;  Mulberry 
street  was  full  of  a  notable  class:  Samuel  Emlen,  Henni-  Bond, 
iieorge  B.  Wood,  Joseph  Hartshorne,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  Samuel  G. 
^Morton,  Joseph  Parrish  and  John  C,  Otto;  Pine  street  had  Franklin 
Jiache;  on  Walnut  was  Hugh  L.  Hodge;  on  Fourth  was  George 
McClellan,  John  Bell  and  William  Rush;  on  Spencer  street  were 
Jacob  Randolph,  H.  Neill,  William  B.  Duffield  and  Alfred  Drake; 
John  K.  Mitchell  was  on  Fiftli,  also  Elijah  Griffiths,  David  F. 
Condie  and  Gouverneur  Emerson;  Benjamin  H.  Coates  was  on  Front 
street,  also  J.  Cooper,  and  Benjamin  Rush  Rliees;  Anthony  Benezet 
was  on  Shippen  street;  A\'illiam  Aitken  on  Ninth;  John  Allen  on 
Fduitli;  John  Eberle  on  Eighth;  Lewis  C.  Gebherd  on  Sassafras; 
Caspar  C.  Gwyer  at  the  Almshouse;  Thomas  Ihiiris  on  Shippen 
street  (<);  Cliarles  Lukeus  on  Mulberry;  Robert  Abbott  on  Walnut; 
(ieorge  T.  Alberti  on  Fifth;  M.  Anderson  on  Pine;  E.  P.  Atlee,  Jr., 
on  A'ine;  A.  Baines  on  Beach;  John  Banks  on  A'ine;  G.  II.  Burgin 
on  Chestnut;  F.  S.  Beattie  on  Mulberry;  I).  Blenou  at  "Hamilton 
AiUage;"  David  Berton  on  Front  street;  J.  R.  Burden  on  Third; 
AV.  1>.  BiiiK  kle  on  A'ine;  W.  Burns  on  High  (Market);  J.  F.  Brooke 
DU  l^iurtli;  W.  C.  Brewster  on  Fifth;  J.  Bullock  on  Mulberry;  T. 
Coxe  on  Eighth;  H.  Y.  Carter  on  Fifth;  T.  Connell  on  Mulberry; 
W.  Cheeks  on  Locust;  J.  Y.  Clarke  on  Mulberry;  J.  Cornwell  on 
Church  alley;  G.  Colhoun  on  Front;  Thomas  Dunn  on  Vine;  Ben- 

(c)    Sauinel  Harris  liveil  in  Camden. 
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jaiuiii  Ellj.s  on  Ninth;  S.  M.  Fox  on  Sansoni;  S.  Freedlv  on  Second; 
D,  Gallalier  on  Fifth;  John  Garrison  on  Beach;  W.  H.  Geyer,  G. 
Gillaspev  on  Eighth;  John  Goodman  on  Tenth;  J.  Green  on  Wal- 
nut; A.  L.  Gregory  at  Frankford;  S.  J.  Griffiths  on  Callowhill  street; 
I\.  E.  Griffiths  on  Front,  Thomas  Hall  on  Eleventh;  Richard  Har- 
lan on  Third;  J.  C.  Heberton  on  Fifth;  W.  S.  Helmuth  on  Seventh; 
I.  Heylin  on  Vine;  John  Hopkinson  on  Chestnut;  Abraham  Howell 
on  Eighth;  S.  L.  Howell  on  Fifth;  Gideon  Humphrey  on  Fifth; 
H.  Huqueneile  on  Filbert;  Robert  Huston  on  Vine;  John  Jones  on 
Third;  J.  Jeanes  on  Front;  J.  H.  Karsten  on  Eleventh;  James 
Kitclien,  Jr.,  on  Spruce;  John  Hehlme  on  Fourth;  Harvey  and 
J()sei>h  Khipp  on  second;  Alex.  Kniglit  on  Front;  J.  F.  D.  Lobstein 
on  Spruce;  J.  McCulle}^  in  Emlen's  Court;  Joseph  Matthieu  on 
Walnut  street;  J.  Maurcu  on  Lawrence;  Peter  Miller  on  Mulberry; 
Robert  Milnor  on  High  (Market);  William  Milnor  on  Second;  James 
Mitchell  on  Prune;  John  Moore  on  Seventh;  Wilson  Moore  on 
Spruce;  Nicholas  Nancrede  on  Powell;  Philip  Pylz,  Jr.,  on  Cedar; 
John  Perkins  on  Fifth;  Manuel  Phillips  on  Fourth;  W.  C.  Poole 
on  Ninth;  John  Porter  on  Sixth;  R.  Povall  on  Ninth;  H.  M.  Read 
on  Chestnut;  T.  Redman  on  Chestnut;  I.  Remington  on  Sixth;  T. 
Ritchie  on  Front;  C.  Rohr  on  Third;  J.  Rose  on  Callowhill;  John 
Rousseau  on  Pine;  J.  Ruan  on  Walnut;  W.  Rumsey  on  Third;  H. 
Sansbury  on  Front;  Thomas  Sargent  on  Sassafras;  George  Scliott 
on  Seventh;  J.  S.  Sharpless  on  Fourth;  W.  Shaw  on  Mulberry;  T. 
Shrivers  on  Ninth;  Nathan  Shoemaker  on  Chestntit;  D.  C.  Skerret 
on  Tenth;  James  and  F.  Snow  on  Sassafras;  I.  C.  Snowden  on 
Walnut;  R.  Stevenson  on  Eleventh;  J.  Stewart  on  Eighth;  J.  Swan 
on  Front;  J.  C.  Thomas  on  Sassafras;  J.  L.  Thomas  on  Second; 
Erasmus  Thomas  on  Sixth;  Gerard  Trool  on  Fourth;  A.  B.  Tucker 
on  Fourth;  H.  M.  and  Samuel  Tucker  on  Mulberry;  J.  A.  Thackara 
on  Spruce;  J.  Thomson  in  Thomson's  Court;  George  and  John 
Filler  on  Front;  A.  Vantroy  on  Spruce;  J.  Van  Zyle  on  Plum; 
J.  F.  Ward  on  Eiglith;  G.  Watson  on  Pligh  (Market);  and  J.  Webster 
on  Eighth  street.  This  embraced  the  entire  list  of  Philadelphia 
physicians  in  active  practice,  with  probably  few  exceptions,  and 
is  the  last  list  small  enough  to  be  given  in  full.     The  general  tend- 
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ency  of  location  is  apparent,  as  also  the  tendency*  to  groups  among 
the  older  and  younger  leaders  of  the  profession.  Scarcely  more 
than  a  half  dozen  of  these  men  were  abo^e  fifty-five  years  of  age; 
these  were  Grifiitts,  Physick,  Preston,  James,  Dewees,  Parke  and 
Monges,  and  Physick  and  Dewees  were  only  fifty-seven.  Many  of 
the  names  better  and  more  widely  known  to  history,  like  Baehe^ 
Horner,  MeClelhiu,  Wood,  Mitchell  and  others,  were  those  of  men 
scarcely  tliirty  years  old,  and  the  men  who  ranged  near  fifty  were 
Mease,  Caldwell,  Hewson,  Hartshorne,  Parrish,  Chapman,  Coxe, 
Otto  and  Hare.  Gibson,  Jackson,  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  Bond  and  Meigs 
were  a  medium  between  the  two  latter  classes.  The  University 
faculty  embraced  Chapman,  in  the  chair  of  Practice,  with,  tw^o  years 
later,  Samuel  Jackson  as  his  assistant  for  the  Institutes;  Gibson  in 
the  chair  of  Surgery;  Physick,  who  was  in  ill  health,  and  his  ad- 
junct, Horner,  in  that  of  Anatomy;  James  and  his  adjunct,  Dewees, 
both  men  of  uncertain  health,  in  the  chair  of  Midwifery;  Hare,  the 
inventor  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry; 
Coxe  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  W.  P.  C.  Barton  in  that  of 
Botany.  The  repeated  changes  had  excited  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  University  had  strong  men  in  some 
of  its  chairs,  and  that  it  had  over  twice  as  many  students  as  any 
other  school  in  the  land.  During  the  year  it  had  480  enrolled,  out 
of  1,970  (d)  medical  students  in  the  entire  fifteen  medical  colleges 
of  the  United  States.  The  only  ones  that  approached  it  were 
Transylvania  University  with  235,  the  University  of  Maryland  with 
215,  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
with  196  students.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  very  aggrega- 
tion of  medical  students  in  one  scliool  in  a  growing  city  was  itself 
an  impetus  to  larger  facilities.  Tlie  causes  were  numerous;  it 
only  required  some  slight  events  to  set  them  in  motion,  and  these 
were  brought  about  as  follows: 

Every  eminent  practitioner  had  had  his  private  pupils  since 
the  time  of  Griffith  Owen,  and  many  liad  given  private  and  public 
lectures  even  after  the  University  Medical  Scliool  was  founded,  but 

(d)  These  statistics  were  collected  from  professors  in  the  various  institutions 
and  used  by  Thomas  Sewall  at  his  opening  address  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C. 
March  30,  1825. 
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it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Natliauiel  Cliapmau,  the  popular  and  mag- 
netic young  Virginian,  who  entered  the  faculty,  to  conceive  the 
plan  of  giving  his  private  pupils  more  rounded  and  proportional 
advantages  than  he,  alone,  could  give,  by  associating  with  him 
fellow  preceptors  as  semi-specialists  in  other  departments.  He 
began  this  with  Dr.  Horner,  as  anatomist,  in  1817,  in  the  rear  of 
his  house,  which  was  on  the  south  side  of  Walnut  street,  the  second 
door  below  Eighth  street.  The  room  used  was  the  second  floor 
of  his  stable,  but  from  these  small  beginnings  there  soon  arose 
an  organization  known  as  "The  Medical  Institute,"  of  which,  ten 
3'ears  later,  it  could  be  said  it  had  "reached  to  the  condition  of  a 
sj^stematic  and  popular  course  of  instruction,"  extending  practi- 
cally over  the  whole  year,  and  registering  over  a  hundred  students 
for  several  years  ]>ast.  The  third  year  Dr.  Dewees  joined  it,  as  obstet- 
rician, and  soon  after,  Drs.  Hodge,  Bell,  Samuel  Jackson,  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  and,  for  a  time,  T.  P.  Harris.  It  grew  so  rapidly  that  finally 
a  charter  was  secured  and  a  building  erected  on  Second  street, 
below  Twelfth,  T^'ith  three  spacious  lecture  rooms,  that  became  the 
home  of  a  new  college  twenty  years  later  (e).  The  first  of  the  two 
terms  of  the  Institute  was  devoted  chiefly  to  lectures,  the  second 
to  examination,  out  of  which  the  famous  "Quiz"  probably  had  its 
development.  This  extra-mural  course  prompted  many  others,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  supplementary  as  it  was  intended  to  be, 
it  served  as  training  ground  for  both  students  and  professors  with 
a  degree  of  freedom  that  would  not  be  advisable  in  a  universitj". 
Here  Dr.  Chapman's  peculiar  power  was  manifested  probably 
even  more  than  in  the  University,  for  he  Avas  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal fascination,  famous  for  his  wit  and  humor,  as  well  as  ability. 
He  Avas  the  Nestor  of  almost  the  entire  period  down  to  the  civil 
war,  and,  after  Physick,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  American 
profession.  The  leader  of  that  considerable  body  of  Southern  men 
such  as  Horner,  Mitchell,  Hartshorne,  Caldwell,  Meigs,  Mtitter  and 
others,  his  ancestors  were  relatives  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  through 
whom  a  captain  of  British  cavalry,  the  first  founder  of  the  family, 
received  the  ancestral  estate  about  twentj-  miles  above  Kichmond. 
(e)    Franklin  Medical  Collpsre. 
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Although  the  braiuli  i<>  whicli  Dr.  Chapman  belonged  is  in  Mary- 
land, opposite  Mt.  A'ernou,  his  father's  estate  was  in  Fairfax  County 
on  the  Potomac,  where  Nathaniel  was  born  May  28,  1780;  so  that 
he  was  thirty-seven  years  old  when  the  germ  of  the  Medical  Insti- 
tution came  into  existence.  In  due  time  he  was  placed  at  the 
classical  school,  founded  by  General  Washington  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  met  another  Virginian,  Joseph  Hartshorne.  Six  years 
there,  and  some  time  in  two  other  colleges,  completed  his  literary 
course,  but  he  had  been  at  work  in  medicine  under  Drs.  Weenis  of 
Georgetown  and  Dick  of  Alexandria  so  successfully  that,  in  1797, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  started  for  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  private  tutelage  of  Dr.  Rush,  who  perceived  his  great 
jiowers  at  an  early  period,  and  undoubtedly  favored  his  aspirations 
to  a  position  in  the  faculty.  Graduating  in  1800  with  a  thesis  on 
Hf/drophohia,  suggested  by  Tvush,  although  he  had  previously  pre- 
pared one  on  the  sympathetic  connection  of  the  stomach  with  the 
rest  of  the  body,  which  was  characteristic  and  afterwards  read 
before  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Chapman  then  went 
to  Europe  and  remained  three  years.  He  spent  a  year  under  Aber- 
nethy  of  London,  who  insisted  so  strongly  upon  the  stomach  and 
bowels  as  the  seats  of  disease,  that  Chapman  never  after 
departed  much  from  that  line  of  medical  theory.  In  1801 
he  went  to  Edinburgb,  where  for  two  years  he  breathed  the  atmos- 
phere of  Cullen  and  his  confreres,  so  that,  to  quote  another,  he 
was  ever  after  "a  most  uncompromising  vitalist  and  solidist"  (f). 
Here,  too,  his  personality  won  for  him  such  friends  as  Brougham, 
Dugald  Stewart  and  Lord  Buchan,  the  last  mentioned  of  whom 
gave  him  a  public  breakfast  on  his  departure  for  Philadelphia  in 
1804;  for  he  had  already  become  something  of  a  man  of  letters, 
and  liad  even  been  a  favoiite  contributor  to  The  Portfolio  under 
Dennie.  His  practice  was  remarkably  successful  from  the  first  and 
his  personality  was  equally  forceful  in  this  field.  He  soon  gave 
a  private  course  of  Lectures  on  Obstetrics,  which  were  so  success- 
ful that  in  1807  Dr.  James  sought  his  aid  in  the  same  field,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  death  of  Rush  six  years  later.     He 


i 


(f)    Dr.  Samuel  Jackson. 
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then  took  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  aud,  in  1816,  three  years 
later,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  succeeded  to  the  chief  department  of 
the  chair  of  Eush  himself,  that  of  Practice  (g).  It  was  the  next 
year  that  he  began  the  original  of  the  Institute,  in  which  he  lec- 
tured for  about  twentj-  years.  While  in  the  University  his  career 
was  much  extended  by  his  founding  a  new  medical  perodical  in 
Xovember,  1820,  four  years  after  his  election  to  the  chair  of  Prac- 
tice. This,  the  first  permanent  periodical,  entitled  The  Philadel- 
phia Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  still  exists 
under  the  name.  The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences. 
Years  later  it  absorbed  two  other  journals,  and  developed  into  one 
of  the  greatest  medical  periodicals  of  the  land,  as  it  is  the  oldest. 
His  book  on  Therapeutics  was  a  great  work  in  its  day,  and  his  best 
known,  although  his  other  writings  were  numerous.  He  was  long 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  ?5ociety,  and  was,  by 
acclamation,  chosen  first  president  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  1853.  The  basis  of  his  medical  theory 
was  sijmpathi/,  and  he  turned  away  from  liush's  unity  of  disease 
and  restored  the  older  classification,  modified  by  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times;  but  his  power  was  most  characeristic  as  a 
lecturer,  where  he  is  described  by  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  his  adjunct, 
^'as  self-possessed,  deliberate  and  emphatic.  Whenever  warmed 
with  his  subject,  his  animation  became  oratorical.  Often  the 
tedium  of  dry  matter  would  be  enlivened  by  some  stroke  of  wit, 
a  happy  pun,  an  anecdote  or  quotation.  He  was  furnished  with 
stores  of  facts  and  cases,  drawn  from  his  own  large  experience 
and  observation,  illustrating  principles,  disease,  or  treatment  under 
discussion.  His  bearing  was  dignified,  his  manner  was  easy,  and 
his  gestures  were  graceful.  He  had  a  tliorough  (•oiniiiaiid  over  the 
attention    of    his    class,    with    whom    he    always    posses»sed    an 

(g>  His  rival  to  tliis  clijiir  was  Dr.  Cliarles  Caldwell,  a  North  Carolinian,  born 
ir.  1772,  of  North  of  Ireland  parentage.  He  was  of  an  intense  and  ambitious 
nature,  educated  himself  through  gioat  ditTiculties,  began  the  study  of  medicine 
in  1791,  and  in  1795  finished  his  course  in  the  University  medical  school.  He  was 
among  the  greatest  controversialists  of  the  day.  He  delivered  clini.al  lectures  at 
the  Almshouse  Hospital  as  early  as  1807  and  lectures  on  met'lical  jurisprudence  in 
1810;  said  to  be  among  the  lirst  on  that  subject.  In  1S15  lie  became  professor  of 
neology  in  the  University,  and  In  1819  left  Phlladel))hia  for  the  Cliair  of  Medicine 
ill  Transylvania  University  at  I-exiiigton,  Ky.    Ho  died  in  1853. 
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unbounded  popularity.  His  voice  bad  a  peculiar  intonation, 
depending  on  some  defect  in  the  conformation  of  the  palate,  that 
rendered  the  articulation  of  certain  sounds  an  effort.  The  first 
time  he  was  heard,  the  ear  experienced  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
his  words.  This  was  of  short  duration;  for,  once  accustomed  to 
the  tone,  his  enunciation  was  remarkable  for  its  distinctness. 
Students  would  often  take  notes  of  his  lectures  verbatim."  Such 
were  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  successor  of  Rush,  who 
founded  the  Medical  Institute  in  1817, 

The  next  year,  1818,  another  private  lecturer.  Dr.  Joseph  l*ar- 
rish,  after  several  years  of  successful  teaching,  found  himself  with 
thirty  or  more  students,  an  increase  Avhich  rendered  it  necessary 
to  engage  the  young  practitioner.  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  to  assist 
him.  Thus,  writes  that  assistant  over  thirty  years  later,  he  "may 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  founders  of  that  combined  and  more 
thorough  scheme  of  private  medical  tuition,  which  constitutes  a 
distinguishing  professional  feature  of  our  city  and  our  times.''  Dr. 
Joseph  Parrish,  born  iu  1779,  was  of  an  Anglicized  Dutch  lineage, 
his  great-grandfather  having  the  estate  which  a  part  of  Baltimore 
now  covers.  His  father.  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  settling  in  Philadelphia 
as  a  boy,  became  one  of  those  gentle  Quaker  physicians,  like  his 
friend  and  his  son's  friend.  Dr.  Griffitts.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Dr.  Griffitts  in  seeking  Dr.  Wistar  as  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  he  graduated  from  the  University  in  1805.  He  was 
a  favorite  member  of  the  staffs  of  the  Dispensary,  the  City  Hospi- 
tal, the  Almshouse  Hospital,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  succeeding 
Dr.  Physick  in  the  last.  His  success  in  the  typhus  epidemic  that 
took  off  Dr.  Kush  was  notable.  He  succeeded  Rush,  Wistar  and 
Franklin  in  the  presidency  of  the  Abolition  Society.  Dr.  Wistar 
once  said  he  "had  the  ambition  of  a  Bonaparte  and  the  benevolence 
of  a  Howard.''  He  could  have  had  a  professorship  for  the  asking, 
but  he  made  to  such  overtures  the  significant  reply:  "My  bark  was 
made  for  quiet  waters."  He  died  in  1840  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Meanwhile,  his  private  school  had  risen  and  almost  died  with 
him.  For  the  first  twelve  years  it  developed  by  adding  two  more 
assistants,  Drs.  Richard  Harlan  and  Nathan  Shoemaker,  but  in 
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1830  (li)  it  was  farther  developed  into  the  "Phihidelphia  Associa- 
tion for  Medical  lustriiction,''  with  a  faculty  composed  of  Drs.  Par- 
rish,  Wood,  S.  G.  Morton,  J.  E.  Barton  and  Bache,  to  whom  w^ere 
afterward  added  Jacob  Randolph,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  Joseph  Pan- 
coast  and  William  Rush;  this  flourished  for  about  six  years  and 
then  gradually  declined,  though  in  1818,  when  Dr.  Parrish  began 
his  instruction  near  the  rear  of  Christ  Church,  the  school  was  about 
as  large  as  that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  near  Walnut  and  Eighth  streets. 
Two  years  later,  in  1820,  Dr.  Jason  V.  O.  Lawrance  began  the 
most  permanent  of  these  private  institutions.  It  was  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  Chant  street  (then  called  College  avenue),  on  the 
North  Side,  and  occupied  the  eastern  of  the  two  apartments  which, 
under  the  name  of  The  Philailclphia  Anatomical  Rooms,  were  des- 
tined to  become  to  this  city  what  the  famous  Windmill  Street 
School  of  Hunter  was  to  London  (i).  Lawrance  Avas  an  original, 
scholarly  lecturer,  of  striking  qualities,  that  soon  (in  1822)  led 
to  his  becoming  assistant  to  both  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  University;  indeed,  his  lecture  rooms  were  really 
intended  as  a  summer  school  to  cover  the  University's  long  vacation 
from  April  to  November.  He  was  a  Southern  man,  native  of  New 
Orleans,  born  in  1791,  and  graduated  from  the  University  in  1815, 
so  that  he  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  opened  his  school 
in  1820.  He  lived  only  three  years  longer,  however,  as  his  career 
was  cut  short  by  the  typhus  epidemic  of  1823.  Before  he  died,  his 
keen  spirit  of  investigation  led  to  his  becoming  one  of  a  committee 
— Drs.  Harlan  and  Coates  being  the  others — of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  (j),  suggested  by  Dr.  Chapman  to  determine  whether  the 
newly  discovered  absorbent  vessels  were  the  exclusive  absorbents 
or  not.     He  was  investigating  absorption  by  the  brain    when  his 

(h)  About  the  same  time  Dr.  William  Gibson  headed  another  association  called 
the  "School  of  Medicine,"  which  included  among  its  lecturers  Drs.  Jacob  Randolph, 
Benjamin  H.  Coates,  Rene  La  Roche,  John  Hopkinson,  and  Charles  D.  Meigs.  It 
"was  of  the  same  character  and  had  a  career  similar  to  the  "Association." 

(i)  History  of  the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  1875. 
This  school  lasted  fifty-five  years,  while  the  London  institution  lived  sixty-three. 
Dr.  Parrish  gave  the  first  account  of  this  work  in  an  introductory  lecture  in  1857. 

(j)  The  Academy  of  Medicine  was  not  the  old  society  of  Rush's  foundation.  It 
Mas  founded  in  1821  with  a  view  to  discussion  of  the  great  changes  then  taking 
place  and  "for  the  improvement  of  the  science  of  medicine." 
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death  occuniMl,  niid  liis  school  Avent  into  x\\v  hands  of  another 
Southern  man,  Dr.  John  D.  CJoodnian  (k),  who  retired  from  practice 
and  devoted  himself  to  teaching  with  such  abilitj^  that,  in  the  fol- 
lowinjr  winter,  1823-24,  he  had  seventy  students.  He  soon  added 
a  library  and  reading  room,  and  was  joined  b}'  Drs.  R.  E.  Griffiths 
and  Isaac  Hays;  but  on  his  (U'i>aiture  in  1826  to  New  York  tlic 
school  Avas  transferred  to  Dr.  James  Webster,  who  retained  it  four 
years  until  he,  too,  was  called  to  a  professor's  chair  (1).  In  1841 
the  institution  took  the  name  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy, 
and  continued  a  famous  training  ground  for  professional  chairs 
down  to  1875. 

In  1822,  two  years  after  Lawrance  began,  another  private 
anatomical  room  was  opened  by  Dr.  Hewson  over  his  stable  on 

(k)  Dr.  Go<xlman  was  bom  in  3794  in  AunapoUs,  and  ^^as  graduated  in  the 
University  of  Marjiand  in  1S21.  He  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  Rutgws 
Medical  College,  New  Yorlt,  in  lS2(j.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  professional 
feeling  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia.    He  died  in  1S30. 

(1)  Dr.  Joseph  Paucoast  reopened  tlie  rooms  in  18:J1,  and  on  his  going  to  a  chair 
in  Jefferson  eight  years  later,  he  was  succeeded  by  Drs.  J.  Dunott  and  J.  M.  Allen 
as  associate.  In  18.39  the  v/est  room  was  secured  by  Dr.  James  McClinlock  for 
his  "Philadelpliia  Scliool  of  Anatomy."  which  liad  lieen  founded  the  year  before 
at  the  southeast  corner  of  Walnut  and  Eighth  streets,  but  was  compelled  to  move. 
In  1841  he  was  called  to  a  professor's  chair,  and  the  \Nhole  building  was  united 
under  the  name  of  his  school.  Among  other  instructors  since  have  b^en  Drs. 
William  R.  errant.  D.  Hajes  Agnew,  James  A.  GaiTetson,  James  P.  Andrews,  E.  S. 
Sutton,  W.  W.  Keen  (who  lectured  the  longest  period  of  all).  Dr.  Richardson,  Dr. 
II.  Lenox  Hodge,  and  a  few  others.  Across  the  street  from  this  school  av.is  one 
conducted  by  Dr.  William  S.  Forbes,  opened  in  l8o6.  "The  Summer  Association," 
which  succeeded  to  tlie  Parrish  Association  in  1842.  b'-gan  in  the  eastern  building 
of  the  School  of  Anatomy  with  F.  J.  Meigs,  J.  :m.  Wallace,  Robert  Bridges. 
Francis  Guruey  Smith,  and  Joshua  M.  Allen.  This  school  lasted  until  1860,  and 
also  gave  a  new  training  ground  for  professors'  chairs.  Here  lectured  Drs.  D.  H. 
Tucker,  W.  Y.  Keating,  J.  H.  B.  McClellan.  A.  Hewson,  John  H.  Brinton,  EDerslie 
Wallace,  S.  AVeir  Mitchell,  Alfred  Stille.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  P'rancis  West,  James 
Darrach.  Edward  Ilartshorne  and  others.  In  1855  another  association  was  formed 
called  "The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Medicine."  whose  lecturers  were  Drs.  W.  W. 
Gerhard.  Henry  II.  Smith,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  Bernard  Henry.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Mr. 
Edward  Panish  and  Dr.  Edward  Shippen.  Two  years  later,  Gerhard,  Agnew, 
Penro.se  and  PaiTish  began  a  quiz  association.  This  was  also  good  training 
ground  for  professors.  Among  others  who  experimented,  lecturcxl  or  quizzed 
in  these  various  assoc-iations  may  be  mentioned  Drs.  S.  W.  (iross.  J.  B.  Brinton, 
Isaac  Ott.  H.  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  Harrison  Allen.  F.  H.  Getchell,  W.  V.  Jenks,  James 
l^'son,  J.  E.  Mears.  J.  8.  Pariy.  O.  P.  Rex.  O.  H.  Allis.  Stanley  Smith,  H.  Osgood. 
\V.  G.  Porter,  G.  C.  Harlan.  George  Strawbrldgt-  AV.  ^V.  McClure.  J.  Solis  Cohen, 
E.  G.  Davis.  W^itmer.  Duer.  Dunglison.  Mauiy.  Warder,  McArthur,  Leamau. 
Hutchins.  Eeflman.  Laiigldin.  Wilson.  West,  (Jnene.  Will.-inl.  Curlin,  Cheston,  and 
Githens. 
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Library  street,  next  the  Custom  House,  and  seven  years  later  in 
Blackberry  alley,  in  the  rear  of  his  residence,  on  Walnut  street, 
above  Ninth.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  London  anatomist, 
William  Hewson,  whose  widow  came  to  America  through  the 
friendship  of  Franklin  in  1T8G,  and  educated  her  son,  Thomas  T. 
Hewson,  in  his  father's  profession.  Dr.  T.  T,  Hewson  studied  under 
Dr.  John  Foulke,  and  enjo^^ed  advantages  of  the  highest  character 
in  Philadelphia  and  abroad.  He  settled  in  practice  in  1806,  and 
became  especially  known  for  his  successful  work  as  physician  to 
the  Walnut  Street  Prison,  the  Blockley  Hospital,  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  and  other  institutions.  He  was  also  the  chief  represent- 
ative of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  success  of  its  final  publication  Avas  largely 
due  to  him.  He  was  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians  for 
twelve  years,  until  his  death  in  1848.  He  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  1816,  and  it  was  six  years  later  that 
he  opened  his  anatomical  rooms  with  Drs.  Harris,  Meigs  and  Bache 
as  associates  (m). 

About  the  same  time,  though  a  little  earlier,  in  1821,  another 
lecture  course  was  opened,  which  was  destined  to  produce  more 
momentous  results  than  any  of  the  others.  This  was  begun,  in 
a  lecture  room  fitted  up  in  connection  with  his  office  at  the  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Swanwick  streets,  for  the  benefit  of  his  private 
students,  by  a  young  physician  of  twenty-four  years,  full  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  preceptors,  Dorsey  and  Physick,  and  of  a  suffi- 
ciently original,  genius  to  stand  out  in  striking  relief  against  the 
dominant  Southern  element  of  the  L'niversity.  This  was  Dr. 
George  McClellan,  of  whom,  saj's  his  biographer  (n),  "Phy- 
sick and  Dorsey  both  predicted  the  future  eminence."  McClel- 
lan came  of  a  Highland-Scotch  and  English  ancestry,  his 
great-grandfather  being  one  of  those  who  emigrated  to  Massa- 
chusetts after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  while  his  grandfather 
was  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan,  of  the  Revolution.  The  mar- 
Cm)  There  was  still  another  on  Eighth  alxjvf  Jayne  street,  but  by  whom  con- 
ducted is  not  liuown. 

(n)    Dr.  W.  Dan-ach,  1847. 
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tial  spirit  was  reproduced  in  the  Doctor's  son,  the  late  General 
George  B.  McClellan  of  the  civil  war.  The  Doctor  himself  had 
something  of  "the  heart  of  a  lion,  and  the  eye  of  an  eagle,"  and 
early  evinced  qualities  that  betokened  success.  Born  in  ^Vood- 
stock,  Connecticut,  on  December  22,  1796,  he  was  educated  at 
Woodstock  Academy  and  was  prepared  to  enter  Yale  College  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Dwight  and  Silliman, 
and  to  the  latter  he  became  greatly  attached,  for  his  enthusiasm 
for  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology  was  characteristic  of  his 
academic  course.  Keceiving  at  the  age  of  eighteen  his  degree  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  began  study  under  Dr.  Thomas  Hubbard,  after- 
ward of  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  College. 
In  1817,  he  canie  to  Philadelphia,  to  enter  the  Universitj'  Medical 
School  under  the  direct  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Dorsey.  He  soon 
became  a  resident  student  of  "Blockley,"  the  Philadelphia  Hospi- 
tal, where  "he  was  the  spirit  and  delight  of  the  house,"  says  his 
eulogist,  and  "he  sometimes  made  trouble,  easily  quieted,  though, 
for  the  people  even  then  seemed  intuitively  to  know  that  McClellan 
was  appointed  to  be  their  head  doctor,  in  spite  of  all  the  great 
doctors;  and  they  let  McClellan  do  anything."  Graduating  in  1819 
(o),  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  surgical  practice  of  a  bold  and  brill- 
iant order,  and  two  years  later,  in  1821,  had  so  many  private  pupils 
that  the  Walnut  street  lecture  room,  already-  referred  to,  was 
opened  (p).  His  classes  became  so  large  that  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  rent  a  part  of  Kembrant  Peale's  Apollodorian  Gallery, 
in  the  rear  of  his  residence  on  George  street,  and  to  call  to  his  assist- 
ance  Dr.   John    Eberle    (q),    editor    of   the   "American    Medical 

(o)    His  thesis  was  on  "The  Tying  of  Arteries." 

(p)  It  is  a  notable  fact  tbat  Dr.  McClellan's  ideas  of  the  piactical  led  to  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  instituting  dispensary  clinical  instruction  on  May  9th  before 
Its  opening  session,  tlie  first  school  of  tlie  city  to  do  so.  Out  of  this  grew  the 
Hospital  of  the  College. 

(q)  Dr.  Eberle  came  of  German  parentage.  He  was  born  in  1788  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  medical  school  of  the  University  in  1809  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
Having  ability  as  a  writer  he  became  editor  of  a  political  paper,  until  in  1818  he 
launched  the  Recorder.  He  soon  issued  also  his  well-known  work  on  "Thera- 
peutics," and  it  was  about  this  time  he  joined  Dr.  McClellan.  He  taught  Materia 
:Modica  and  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  first  faculty  of  .Jefferson  and  issued  a 
work  on  the  latter  subject  tliat  is  also  well  known.  In  1831  he  was  persuaded  to 
join  a  new  Ohio  school,  projected  by  Dr.  luake  at  Cincinnati,  as  a  rival  to  the 
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Kecorder,"  a  journal  Dr.  Eberle  had  started  successfully  in  1818, 
after  the  first  two  periodicals  had  passed  away.  McClellan's 
school  was  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  there  is  evidence 
at  a  very  early  period  that  he  had  in  mind  its  development  into  a 
medical  college.  Even  during  his  last  session  at  the  University, 
some  projects  for  a  new  medical  college  were  discussed  and  acted 
upon  (r).  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity (appointed  in  181G),  drew  up  plans  for  a  second  school,  and 
applied  to  the  Legislature  during  the  session  of  1818-19,  which 
effort,  according  to  one  account  (s),  came  so  near  being  successful 
that  a  meeting  of  the  University  students  was  called  to  gain  an 
expression  of  their  views.  The  committee  appointed  by  them 
included  Messrs.  J.  K.  Mitchell  as  chairman,  William  Darrach, 
J.  P.  Harrison,  S.  H.  Dickson  and  E.  R.  Craven,  who  reported  a 
strong  resolution  against  a  second  school.  It  was  believed  this 
would  pass,  but  a  student  of  Dr.  James  Rusli,  Benjamin  Rush 
Rhees,  arose  to  lead  the  opposition,  and  at  the  next  meeting  the 
report  was  defeated.  The  discussions  of  the  next  year  waxed 
warm  and  lasted  long  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  and 
in  the  press.  In  the  spring  of  1820  an  incident  occurred  that 
involved  the  situation.  A  student,  John  G.  Whildin,  who  was 
about  to  graduate  at  the  University,  was  allowed  to  do  so  on 
condition  that  he  should  expunge  certain  passages  from  his  thesis. 
This  circumstance  widened  the  breach  between  the  friends  of  the 
University  and  those  who  were  disaffected  or  in  favor  of  a  new 
school.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Dr.  McClellan  undoubtedly 
started  influences  that  tended  to  make  his  lecture  room  a  rallying 
point  for  the  new  school  party,  for,  says  one  writer:  "Often  liad 
I  conversed  freely  with  Eberle  and  McClellan,  in  the  city,  in  respect 
to  the  contemplated  school,"  and,  he  continues:  "Unexpectedly 
both  paid  me  a  visit,  at  my  residence  in  Frankford,  avowedly  to 

Medical  College  of  Ohio,  but  they  were  subsequently  united.  He  afterward 
occupied  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  in  Transylvania,  tlie  year  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1888.  He  was  a  man  of  learning:,  but  not  of  decision  of 
character.    He  was  eight  years  older  tlian  Dr.  McClellan. 

(r)    Early  history  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  by  James  P.  Gayley,  M.  D.,  1858. 

(s)    Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  in  his  life  of  Dr.  John  Eberle  (Grossi. 
11 
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press  me  more  closely  to  the  advocacy  of  the  cause.  The  daily 
papers  had  already  opened  a  pretty  tierce  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  case;  and  it  was  desired  by  both  the  individuals  named  that 
my  pen  should  come  to  their  aid.  This  service  was  rendered  with 
all  the  eneriiy  I  was  able  to  carry  into  the  contest,  and,  like  the 
productions  of  the  opposite  party,  under  a  fictitious  signature. 
It  is  needless  to  conceal  the  fact  that  all  this  zeal  in  the  incipiency 
of  the  enterprise  was,  more  or  less,  prompted  by  an  expectation 
of  being  a  component  part  of  the  facultj'  at  the  outset."  "As  will 
always  be  the  case,"  he  writes  further,  "diverse  views  were  ad^o- 
cated  in  respect  to  the  contemplated  new  school,  especially  touch- 
ing its  cognomen,  location,  and  the  corporate  powers  under  which 
it  should  be  conducted.  As  the  ball  was  rolled  on,  it  increased  in 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  many  influential  friends  gave  in 
their  adhesion  to  its  interests.  The  press  teemed  with  essays  pro 
and  con,  while  the  Legislature  was  invoked,  by  all  the  considera- 
tions that  party  zeal  could  adduce,  to  interfere  so  as  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  adventurous  aspirants  who  dared  call  in  question 
the  vested  rights  of  a  century"  (t). 

The  time  seemed  ripe  early  in  1824  to  begin  the  preliminary 
organization  that  should  formulate  these  "diverse  views"  into  a 
working  plan.  McClellan  was  about  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  Mor- 
gan concerning  the  University  Medical  School,  that  "it  may  give 
birth  to  other  useful  institutions  of  a  similar  nature,"  and,  like 
Morgan,  he  proposed  to  launch  his  school  under  the  charter  of  an 
institution  of  liberal  culture,  choosing  for  that  purpose  the  well- 
known  Washington  County  School,  now  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College,  then  called  Jefferson  College,  and  located  at  Canonsburg. 
In  consequence,  he  joined  Dr.  Eberle,  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  and  Mr. 
Jacob  Green,  a  son  of  the  IJev.  Dr.  Aslibel  Green  of  Princeton,  in 
formulating  the  following  letter  and  proposition  to  the  trustees  of 
that  institution  on  June  2nd:  "The  undersigned,"  the  letter  reads, 
"believing,  upon  mature  consideration,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  second  Medical  School  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be 

(t)    It  does  not  appear  what  ••fontury"  can  lie  roferred  to.  unless  it  is  the  abbre- 
viated "century"  of  sixty  years  of  University  medical  school's  life. 
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advantageous  to  tlie  public  not  less  than  to  themselves,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  Medical  Faculty,  with  the  intention  of 
establishing  such  a  school;  and  they  hereby  offer  to  the  trustees 
of  Jefferson  College  to  become  connected  with  that  institution  on 
the  conditions  herewith  submitted,  subject  to  sucli  modifications 
as  on  a  full  and  free  explanation  shall  be  found  satisfactory  to 
the  parties  severally  concerned.  The  undersigned  beg  leave  to 
submit  herewith  the  plan  which  they  have  devised  for  forming 
the  faculty  contemplated,  and  for  conducting  the  concerns  of  the 
same,  open  to  amendments  and  alterations  in  the  manner  already 
proposed."  The  result  was  the  adoption  by  the  trustees  of  the 
following  resolutions,  which  were,  no  doubt,  the  plan  already 
referred  to.  It  embraces  eleven  points:  "1st:  That  it  is  expedient 
to  establish  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  Medical  Faculty,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  Jefferson  College,  to  be  styled  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  2nd:  That  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
shall  consist  of  the  following  professorships:  1st,  a  professorship 
of  Anatomy;  2nd,  of  Surgery;  3rd,  of  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine;  4th,  of  Materia  Medica,  Botany  and  the  Institutes;  5th, 
of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and  Pharmacy;  6th,  of  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  3rd:  That  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
filled  by  a  gentleman  wdio  shall  be  nominated  by  the  remaining 
professors,  or  a  majority  of  them,  and  appointed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  College.  4th:  That  a  professor  may  be  removed  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  other 
medical  professors,  after  a  full  and  fair  investigation  of  the  alleged 
causes  for  the  removal,  but  in  no  other  way.  5th:  That  the  medical 
school  shall  have  no  claims  whatever  on  the  funds  of  Jefferson 
College.  6th:  That  the  medical  professors  shall  make  arrange- 
ments among  themselves  for  tlie  time  and  place  of  lecturing,  for 
examinations,  and  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  school;  that  the 
time  for  conferring  medical  degrees  shall  be  determined  by  the 
trustees,  on  the  representation  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  same 
fee  shall  be  paid  to  the  President  of  the  College  by  the  graduates 
for  degree  as  for  a  degree  in  the  arts.     7th:  That  this  college  shall 
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use  all  suitable  iuflueuce  to  send  medical  pupils  to  the  Medical 
School  connected  M'ith  it  in  Philadelphia;  and  the  Medical  Faculty 
shall  promote  in  every  way  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the 
college.  8th:  That  the  young  men  who  have  attended  one  course 
of  lectures  in  any  respectable  medical  institution  shall  be  admitted 
to  a  standing  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  one  they  had  left.  9th.: 
That  ten  indigent  young  men  of  talents,  who  shall  bring  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  satisfactory  testimonials  and  certificates,  shall 
be  annually  admitted  into  the  Medical  School,  receive  its  medical 
instruction,  and  be  entitled  to  its  honors  without  any  charge.  10th: 
That  the  following  persons,  duly  elected,  be,  and  are  hereby 
appointed,  to  the  following  professorships,  viz.:  Doctor  George 
McClellan,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Dr.  Joseph  Klapp,  Professor  of 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  Dr.  John  Eberle,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica;  Jacob  Green,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Min- 
eralogy and  Pharmacy.  11th:  That  the  president  of  the  board  be, 
and  is  hereby,  appointed  to  forward  these  resolutions  to  the  pro- 
fessors elect,  and  to  hold  any  necessary  correspondence  with  them 
on  the  subject  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board." 

This  document  was  the  beginning  of  the  official  existence  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  although  the  institution  may  really 
be  said  to  date  from  the  opening  of  McClellan's  Walnut  street  lec- 
tures in  1S21.  Jefferson  Medical  College  was,  as  yet,  on  paper, 
and  its  struggles  just  begun.  Dr.  Klapp  resigned,  and  so  great 
was  the  difficulty  in  completing  a  faculty  that  the  project  of  open- 
ing the  school  in  the  following  winter,  1824-5,  was  abandoned. 
During  the  next  summer,  1825,  the  first  real  faculty  of  the  institu- 
tion was  organized,  and  its  announcements  issued.  It  included 
the  following  members:  John  Eberle,  M.  D.,  in  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice; Benjamin  Kush  Khees  (u),  M.  D.,  in  Materia  Medica  and  Insti- 

(u)  Dr.  Khees  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-seven,  of  delicate  constitution,  but 
of  an  earnest  and  visorous  intelloct.  He  was  boni  in  Beula,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1798,  of  Welsh  parentage,  but  on  his  father's  deatli  in  1S04  came  to  Philadelphia. 
He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  some  difficulty  prevented 
his  class  from  receiving  their  diplomas.  Dr.  .Tames  Hush  was  his  preceptor.  He 
was  resident  pliysician  of  the  City  Hospital  for  a  time,  and,  after  a  period  of  foreign 
travel,  settled  in  practice  in  the  historic  Loxley  House  of  Pliiladelphia,  where  he 
gave  private  instruction,  one  of  his  students,  Heni-y  D.  Smith,  being  the  first 
matriculate  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.     Dr.  Uhees  taught  several  subjects  at 
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tiites;  Jacob  Green  (v),  in  Cliemistry ;  Nathan  R.  Smith  (w),  M.  D.,  in 
Anatomy;  Francis  S.  Beattie,  M.  D.,  in  Midwifery;  and  George 
McClellan  in  Surgery.  Of  these,  Drs.  McClellan,  Eberle,  Khees  and 
Green  were  the  forces  that  uphehl  the  institution  during  its  critical 
period  of  beginning.  The  faculty  began  prospecting  for  a  build- 
ing and  chose  the  old  Tivoli  Theater,  on  the  south  side  of  Locust, 
then  Prune  street,  below.  Sixth.  One  writer  (x)  happil}'  describes 
the  location  from  the  point  of  view  of  old  students  revisiting  it 
in  later  years.  Starting  at  Ninth  and  Market,  if  they  "turn  their 
faces  southward,  they  will  see  as  they  advance  two  stately  build- 
ings standing  upon  their  right.  At  that  early  day  the  south 
building  represented  the  greatest  medical  school  of  this  country. 
If  they  now  continue  their  walk  to  Walnut  street,  turn  to  the  left 
and  go  eastward  for  two  squares,  they  will  have  a  fine  park  upon 
their  right  called  Washington  Square.  This  was  once  the  Potters' 
Field,  the  receptacle  of  dead  paupers  and  executed  criminals. 
Continuing  on  until  they  arrive  at  Sixth  street,  turning  southward, 
they  will  see  on  their  left,  opposite  the  square,  a  row  of  fine  build- 
ings. These  occupy  the  spot  of  the  W^alnut  street  prison,  a  grim 
and  ghastly  structure,  w^hich  extended  to  Prune  street.  Having 
arrived  at  Prune  street,  now  Locust,  turn  to  the  left,  walk 
eastward  on  the  north  side  of  Locust  until  you  get  oppo- 
site to  No.  518;  lialt!  right-about-face!  and  survey  that 
structure.  You  see  a  ver^'  humble-looking  building  orna- 
mented   with    inscriptions,    such    as    'RoussePs    Mineral    Water,' 

various  times,  as  emergency  required,  luitil  liis  death  in  1831,  at  tiie  age  of  tliirty- 
tbree  years.  He  ^A•a.s  "a  man  small  in  stature,  w  :th  black,  curly  hair,  with  a  dark 
blue  eye  and  a  most  lively  and  expressive  countenance.  In  tomiior  he  was  ardent; 
in  affection  Avarm;  in  action  impulsive;  in  frient^ship  sincere.  He  was  a  man  of 
varied  acquisition.  His  inquisitiveness  l^new  no  limits.  Whilst  his  powers  were 
mainly  devoted  to  his  duties  as  a  physician  and  as  a  professor,  yet  had  he  time 
to  court  the  muses  and  to  pursue  liis  researches  into  the  domains  of  theology  and 
classical  literature." 

(v)  Jacob  Green,  born  in  1790  in  Fhiladelphia,  was  a  man  of  thirty-flve.  He 
was  a  classical  graduate  of  tlie  Uuivei'sity  and  valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  was 
made  professor  of  Chemistry  in  rrinceton  in  1818.  and  later  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  tlie  latter  of  whicli  he  lield  until  liis  death,  iu  1S41.  He  received  his 
medical  degi'ee  from  Yale  in  1827. 

(w)    Drs.  Smitli  and  Boattie  only  served  for  a  short  tinu>. 

(x)    Dr.  Wasliington  L.  Atlee,  in  an  address  before  the  Alumni  in  1873. 
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'Mamifactory  of  Soaps  and  Perfumery,'  etc.  As  we  survey  it,  it 
seeius  to  exclaim — 

To  what  base  uses  have  I  come  at  last! 

Now  let  us  remove  all  these  embellislimeuts,  that  decorate  or  dis- 
figure its  walls,  aud  replace  the  broken  lights,  and  we  will  have 
returned  it  to  its  original  condition,  just  as  it  appeared  in  the 
year  1826." 

As  the  autumn  approached,  measures  were  taken  to  interest 
the  new  student  arrivals,  and  McClellan,  Eberle  or  Ehees,  lectured 
everv'  evening  for  the  purpose,  and  with  such  effect  that  when  school 
opened  in  November,  its  first  class  numbered  one  hundred  and 
seven  (j);  while  that  of  the  University,  for  the  same  year,  embraced 
four  hundred  and  forty,  an  increase  of  sixteen  over  the  second  year 
preceding  (z).  The  trustees  secured  an  enlargement  of  their  char- 
ter during  the  year,  by  which  resident  trustees  for  the  medical 
school  could  be  chosen.  The  h'ead  of  this  local  board  was  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  long  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jer- 
sey, but  then  living  in  Philadelphia.  The  trustees  of  the  Univer- 
sity had  been  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  a  new  school,  no  doubt 
having  in  mind  the  unfortunate  experiences  with  two  schools  at 
the  close  of  the  devolution,  and  they  even  memorialized  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  ground  "that  the  contemplated  location  of  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  Jefferson  College  is  required  by  no  public  neces- 
sity, and  will  be  followed  by  very  injurious  consequences,"  To 
this  the  faculty  of  the  new  school  prepared  a  counter  memorial, 
saying,  among  other  things:  "Were  it  ascertained  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a  second  Medical  School  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  would 
have  the  infiuence,  apprehended  by  the  Trustees,  to  diminish  the 
respectability  of  an  institution  so  honorable  to  the  state  and  use- 
ful to  the  community;  or,  that  it  would  prejudice  the  scientific  char- 
acter of  the  profession,  then  would  we,  at  once,  abandon  so  injurious 
an  enterprise."  They  added  reasons  for  another  school,  citing  the 
large  classes  the  University  still  had,  the  inconveniently  large  num- 

(y)    The  faculty's  meniarial  says  115. 

(z)  There  were  487  in  1S24-5,  the  largest  attendance  of  any  year  in  the  Uni- 
^e^sity's  history  before  184S-9.  The  number  of  matriculates  was  but  slightly 
affected  for  many  years,  and  tlieir  graduates  even  increased  veiy  materially,  so  that 
it  was  soon  evident  that  there  was  abundant  room  for  two  institutions. 
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ber  of  550  stadeuts  for  oue  school,  and  the  examples  of  Loudon  and 
New  York.  The  result  was  that  the  power  to  confer  degrees  was  not 
secured  by  the  new  school  without  resort  to  the  Harrisburg  courts, 
and  as  it  had  a  class  of  twenty  ready  for  their  diplomas,  Dr. 
McClellan  acted  with  characteristic  vigor.  A  vivid  description 
of  the  occurrence  is  given  by  Dr.  Atlee,  then  a  student  at  Lan- 
caster. ''In  the  spring  of  1826,"  he  writes,  "nearly  half  a  century 
ago,  four  young  medical  students  were  assembled  in  the  ollice  of 
Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  quiz- 
zing club.  Quietly  engaged  in  our  deliberations,  we  were  sud- 
denly disturbed  by  a  startling  rap  at  the  door.  In  a  moment  a 
young  man,  breathless  and  excited,  bounded  into  our  midst.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  us,  but  our  preceptor,  soon  entering,  recognized 
him  as  a  classmate  and  introduced  us  severally  b}'  name.  His 
features  were  strongly  marked,  his  gray,  penetrating  ejea  deeply 
set,  and  his  tongue  and  body  were  in  constant  motion.  He  seemed 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  strong  will,  indomitable  energy  and  deter- 
mination, and  every  action  of  his  small  wiry  frame  bore  the 
impress  of  a  restless  and  vigorous  brain.  At  the  door  stood  a  sulky 
with  a  sweating,  panting  horse,  which  he  had  driven  without 
mercy  over  sixty  miles  that  very  day,  having  left  Philadelphia  the 
same  morning.  He  must  be  in  Harrisburg,  thirty-six  miles  beyond, 
that  night.  His  horse  could  go  no  further.  He  must  have  another. 
I  never  saw  a  better  illustration  of  that  passage  in  Shakespeare, 
where  Richard  the  Third  exclaims — 

A  liorse!  a  horse!  my  kingdom  for  a  horse! 

My  preceptor's  horse  and  sulky  were  soon  at  the  door  and  at  his 
service.  Hector,  a  noble  animal,  did  his  work  well  that  momen- 
tous night,  and  before  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  after  he  had 
left  Philadelphia,  this  young  M.  D.  (mad  doctor)  was  hammering 
at  the  door  of  our  legislature!  His  mission  in  Harrisburg  was 
soon  accomplished,  and,  as  before,  he  arrived  in  Lancaster  that 
night.  It  was  very  dark,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  he 
ordered  out  his  horse  and  off  he  flew  for  Philadelphia.  He  had 
driven  but  a  few  miles,  when,  while  dashing  along,  he  upset  in 
the  highway.     Here  was  a  predicament  from  which  he  could  not 
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extricate  himself  without  assistauce.  It  was  uight,  and  the  hon- 
est country  people  were  in  bed.  After  repeated  halloos  a  farmer 
made  his  appearance  with  a  lantern,  which  threw  some  light  on 
the  dismal  scene.  Quite  naturally,  the  farmer  began  to  inquire 
into  all  the  particulars  of  the  accident  instead  of  at  once  attempt- 
ing to  right  the  difficulties.  'Come,  come,  good  friend,  that  won't 
do.  Let  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  leave  explanations 
until  another  time.'  Things  were  soon  put  into  driving  order,  and 
next  day  the  charter  of  the  'Medical  Department  of  Jefferson  Col- 
lege' was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  "Need  I  say,"  he  adds,  "that 
this  genius  was  young  McClellan?" 

The  commencement  was  held  on  April  8th,  and  diplomas  were 
awarded  to  the  following  graduates,  whose  respective  theses  are 
given:  From  Pennsylvania,  George  Baldwin,  on  "Cholera 
Infantum;"  John  B.  Brintou,  on  "Cholera;"  George  Carll,  on 
"Anthrax;"  Charles  Graett",  on  "Rheumatism;-'  Charles  M.  Griffiths, 
on  "Cholera  Infantum;"  Jesse  W.  Griffiths,  on  "Intermittent 
Fever;"  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  on  "Dysentery;"  William  Johnson,  on 
"Extra-Uterine  Pregnancy;"  Thomas  B.  Maxwell,  on  "Lobelia 
Inflata;"  Benjamin  Shaw,  on  "Medical  Practice;"  J.  Frederick  Stad- 
iger,  on  "Epilepsy;"  from  New  Jersey,  Peter  Q.  Beekman,  on 
"Syphilis;"  Kalph  Glover,  on  "Hernia;"  from  New  York,  M.  L. 
Knapp,  on  "Apocynum  Canabinum;"  from  Kentucky,  Atkinson 
Pelham,  on  "Mania  a  Potu;"  from  Massachusetts,  James  Swan,  on 
"Scrofula;"  from  Vermont,  Joel  Foster,  on  "Neuroses;"  from  Ire- 
land, John  Graham,  on  "Epilepsy;"  from  Connecticut,  Benjamin  B. 
Coit,  on  "Tetanus;"  and  from  South  Carolina,  Thomas  M.  Dick,  on 
"Epidemics"  (a). 

The  chief  events  of  the  next  year,  1820-7,  Avere  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  W.  P.  C.  Barton  to  a  chair  of  Materia  Medica  in  June 
of  '26,  and  Dr.  John  Barnes  to  occupy  the  vacated  chair  of  Mid- 
wifery, over  which  there  Avas  a  most  unfortunate  legal  quarrel. 
Medical  Jurisprudence  was  also  added  to  the  chair  of  Dr.  Rhees, 

(a)  It  is  notable  that  among  the  twenty-five  gi-achiates  of  1828,  two  years 
later,  was  a  young  Penusylvanian,  Samuel  D.  Gross,  wlio  was  to  arid  honors  to 
his  alma  mater  in  later  years.  His  thesis  AAas  on  "Cataract."  The  first  catalogue  is 
that  of  1820,  issued  by  the  dean,  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  M.  D. 
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and  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  the  session  closed  with  a  smaller 
attendance,  but  an  increased  number  in  the  graduating  class, 
namely,  thirty-four.  These  results  plainh-  indicated  the  necessity 
of  a  permanent  home  for  the  institution,  owned  by  its  officers;  but 
the  school  was  yet  too  much  of  an  experiment  to  warrant  such  an 
undertaking,  unless  there  should  arise  some  friend  or  friends,  ready 
to  provide  the  means.  There  had  been  enlisted  in  the  membership 
of  the  Philadelphia  contingent  of  the  trustees,  some  of  the  most 
notable  Presbyterians  of  the  city,  and  among  these  was  the  Rev. 
Ezra  Stiles  Ely,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  (/hurch, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Board,  and  who  proved  to  be  the  man 
of  the  hour.  Dr.  Ely  proposed  to  the  board  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  of  erecting  a  new  building  himself,  and  on  March 
22,  1827,  the  offer  was  given  effect  by  the  trustees  deciding  "that 
the  additional  trustees  of  Jefferson  College,  in  their  capacity  as 
trustees,  and  not  otherwise,  do  hereby  agree  with  the  l\ev.  Dr. 
Ely,  tliat  if  he  will  cause  to  be  erected  a  Medical  Hall  for  the  use 
of  the  Medical  School,  on  such  plan  as  shall  be  approved  by  this 
board,  the  additional  trustees  will  rent  the  same  of  him  and  such 
persons,  if  any,  as  he  may  associate  with  him  as  proprietors  of 
said  hall,  for  a  term  of  time  not  less  than  five  years,  at  a  rent  of 
one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  to  be  paid  in  the  month  of  November 
in  each  of  the  said  five  years, — after  said  building  shall  be  fitted 
for  use."  This  money  was  to  be  provided  by  assessing  the  various 
chairs:  those  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica  and  Chem- 
istry, two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  and  smaller  sums  to  the 
rest.  The  faculty  agreed  and,  by  May,  a  lot  on  Tenth  street,  be- 
tween Juniper  alley  and  George  street,  was  secured  and  building 
plans  adopted,  so  that,  by  August,  1828,  "the  very  elegant  and  ap- 
propriately furnished  new  building  in  Tenth  street"  was  ready  for 
use. 

Meanwhile,  more  difficulties  arose  in  the  faculty.  The  able 
professor  of  Anatomy  resigned  in  October  of  '27,  compelling  Dr. 
McClellan  to  fill  two  chairs.  In  June  following,  a  new  trouble 
with  the  chair  of  Midwifery,  then  filled  by  Dr.  Barnes,  caused  the 
trustees  to  vacate  all  the  chairs  and  restore  them  on  the  26th,  with 
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that  of  Midwifery  unfilled  and  Dr.  Kobert  M.  Patterson  in  the  chair 
of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Patterson  was  called  to  the  University  of  Virginia, 
however,  and  the  chair  was  occupied,  as  before,  with  Dr.  Samuel 
McClellan  as  assistant.  Dr.  Eberle  lectured  on  Midwifery,  and 
the  year  1S28-9  closed  fairly  well.  The  next  year's  prospects  were 
modified  by  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Barton  to  New  York  in  Decem- 
ber, as  naval  surgeon,  with  his  course  to  be  finished  by  Dr.  Rhees, 
and  the  i)romotion  of  Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  (b)  in  January  of  1830, 
to  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  In  February,  Dr.  Eberle  resumed  the 
chair  of  Materia  Medica,  with  Midwifery  attached,  and  Drs.  James 
and  William  Push  were  elected  to  iiis  chair  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, William  being  named  as  adjunct.  These  gentlemen,  however, 
declined,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  (c)  of  Cincinnati  took  the  chair, 
and  again,  for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  the  faculty  was  com- 
plete. The  year  1830-1  thus  opened  with  the  brightest  of  pros- 
pects; for  Dr.  Drake  gave  a  upw  impetus  to  the  school,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teaching  was  felt  in  the  city  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Drake,  however,  was  ambitious  to  found  a  great 
medical  college  in  the  West;  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  with- 
drew^ for  that  purpose,  and,  persuading  Dr.  Eberle  to  take  like 
action,  both  went  to  Cincinnati  in  1831.  This  was  the  hardest 
blow  the  Jefferson  Medical  School  had  yet  received,  but  still 
another  disaster  followed  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Rhees.  In  conse- 
quence, the  chair  of  Practice  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Revere  in 
1831-2;  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  by  Dr.  Usher  Parsons,  that  of 

(b)  Dr.  McClellan  wns  a  younger  brother  of  the  founder,  bom  in  1800.  He  was 
educated  chiefly  in  his  brother's  oflice,  in  the  University,  and  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1S23.  He  spent  three  years  in  travel 
in  Mexico,  and  in  1S28  began  his  conmction  with  the  chair  of  Anatomy  as  Demon- 
strator. In  1832  he  resigned  his  chair  in  favor  of  Dr.  Granville  S.  Pattison,  and 
he  was  chosen  to  the  cliair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rhees.  In  1S36  the  chair 
was  divided,  giving  him  tliat  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseai^es  of  Women,  in  which  he 
%vas  so  successful  that  on  the  vacation  of  all  the  chairs  in  1839,  he  was  re-elocted. 
He  soon  resigned,  however,  and  retired  to  private  practice.  Dr.  McClellan  had 
a  remarkable  memory;  he  was  "a  quiet,  una.ssuming  man,"  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.    He  died  in  1854. 

(c)  Dr.  Drake's  fame  belongs  to  the  West,  and  is  well  known  1o  every  .student 
■of  American  medicine.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  l)orn  in  178o.  and  died  in 
J852,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-seven. 
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Materia  Medica  by  Dr.  Samuel  Colhoiin  (d),  that  of  Anatomy  by 
Dr.  Granville  Sharpe  Pattison,  with  Dr.  Charles  Davis  as  adjunct 
in  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  Drs.  Parsons  and  Davis  resigned  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  year 
told  heavily  on  the  graduates. 

The  year  1832-3  began  with  Drs.  Pattison,  George  and  Samuel 
McClellan,  Kevere,  Colhoun  and  Green  as  the  faculty,  and,  except- 
ing the  addition  in  1830  of  Dr.  Robley  Dunglisou  to  the  chair  of 
Institutes  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  the  institution  had  six  years 
of  freedom  from  change  in  its  members.  This  was  a  period  of 
such  growth  that  the  graduating  classes,  beginning  with  that  of 
-'34,  rose  yearly  from  fifty-two  to  fifty-eight,  seventA-two,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  one  hundred  and  eight.  This  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  qualities  brought  into  the  school  by  Drs. 
Pattison,  lievere  and  Dunglison.  Dr.  Kevere  was  a  man  of  forty- 
four  3''ears,  the  son  of  Paul  Revere  of  the  Revolution.  Born  in  1787 
in  Boston,  he  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1807  and  four  jear^ 
later  received  his  medical  degree  in  Edinburgh.  He  soon  estab- 
lished himself  in  Baltimore,  and  made  some  valuable  discoveries 
in  applied  chemistry.  In  1831  he  was  called  to  this  chair  in  the 
new  school.  Here  his  excellent  qualities  as  a  physician  and  lec- 
turer added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  faculty  during  his  ten 
years  of  service.  He  and  Dr.  Pattison  both  resigned  in  1811  to 
take  like  chairs  in  the  University  of  Xew  York  (e). 

Dr.  Pattison  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Jefferson  School 
during  this  period  of  ten  years.  He  was  a  brilliant  lecturer  and 
teacher,  but  a  man  of  intense  feeling  and  strong  prejudices.  Years 
previous  to  his  connection  with  this  College  his  impetuous  tem- 
perament, and  some  unfortunate  experiences  in  Europe,  combined 
to  involve  him  in  serious  difficulties.     He  was  of  Scotch  parentage, 

(d)  Dr.  Colhoun  AA-as  born  in  Chanibei'sbiirg.  Pennsylvania,  iu  1787.  and  died 
in  1841  at  the  age  of  fiftj--four.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1804  and  of 
the  University  Medical  School  in  1808.  He  settled  in  Philadelphia,  and,  after  his 
nine  years'  senice  iu  Jefferson  Medical  College,  joined  the  Drs.  McClellau  and 
others  in  a  new  school.  He  was  a  bachelor,  learned  and  of  genial,  generous  dis- 
position. 

(e)  Dr.  Revere  died  in  New  York  in  1847,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years,  one  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  profession.  Dr.  Pattison  died  tliere  four  ytars  later,  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  age,  and  with  equal  eminence. 
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born  ill  Glasiiow  in  1792,  and  iit  the  age  of  seventeen  bepjan  the- 
study  of  medicine  in  the  private  school  of  Dr.  Allan  Burns.  At 
nineteen  be  became  demonstrator  of  Anatomy  for  his  preceptor 
and  two  years  of  success  led  him  to  open  a  school  of  his  own. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  to  a  life  position  in  the  Andersonian 
Institute,  but  in  the  winter  of  1818-19  I'emoved  to  the  United  States, 
with  the  hope  of  succeedinii  Dr.  Dorsey  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Not  successful  in  this,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and 
joined  the  movement  for  a  new  medical  school,  in  which  he  took 
such  aiigressive  measures  as  to  print  the  Whildin  thesis,  before 
referred  to,  with  its  expunp;ed  passages  retained  and  italicized. 
This  engendered  the  most  bitter  feeling,  and  it  Avas  further 
increased  by  rumors  of  a  Glasgow  scandal,  in  which  Dr.  Pattis(m, 
although  acquitted  on  trial,  AAas  believed  by  his  opponents  to  be 
guilty.  He  attributed  these  rumors  to  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,, 
and  in  1820  challenged  the  Doctor,  thereby  giving  more  publicity 
to  the  affair.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  tlu^  Fniversity  of  Maryland 
at  Baltimore.  Here  his  success  as  a  teacher  was  repeated,  but 
he  afterwards  returned  to  England  and  held  the  same  chair  in 
the  University  of  London,  recently  organized.  In  the  session  of 
1831-2  he  came  to  Philadelphia  to  his  position  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College.  "In  the  graduation  in  the  spring  of  1833,''  said  he,  in  an 
introductory  lecture  six  years  afterwards,  "the  list  of  our  gradu- 
ates only  numbered  .si.rtrtn ! .'  In  four  years  afterwards,  our  list 
of  graduates  outnumbered  that  of  our  sister  institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  l*ennsylvaiiia — of  that  school  Avith  which  we  were 
accused  of  madness  for  attempting  a  competition.  These  facts 
are  mentioned,  gentlemen,  not  for  the  purpose  of  vaunting;  but 
surely  we  are  excusable  in  feeling  an  honest  pride  in  a  triumph 
so  gratiCyiug  to  ourselves  and  so  honorabh'  t(»  our  institution''  (f). 
A  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  decade,  1831-41,  who  was  the 

(f)  The  I'niversily  School  h.-id  40.")  students  in  1837,  the  year  refei'red  to,  and 
1(\2  graduates,  by  fnr  the  lareest  number  in  her  history  up  to  that  date.  According 
to  one  antliority.  Jefferson  had  V2T>  that  year,  the  largest  number  up  to  that  date 
in  her  own  history.  Tlie  records,  liowever  flattering  to  Jefferson's  growth,  do  not 
quite  confirm  Dr.  I'attison's  statement  for  1837.  or  even  tlie  total  for  four  years, 
1S33-7.    He  may  not  liave  been  corrfctly  reported. 
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liarbinger  of  greater  days  for  Jefferson,  and  one  who  was  to  be  the 
connecting  link  between  the  ohl  and  the  new  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  was  Dr.  Koblej  Dnnglison,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  June, 
1S3G.  He  was  "no  ordinary  man,"  writes  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  over 
thirty  years  later;  "indeed,  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  term, 
lie  was  an  illustrious  man;  a  great  scholar,  an  accomplished 
teacher,  a  profound  physiologist,  an  acute  thinker,  a  facile  writer, 
a  lucid,  erudite  and  abundant  author.''  Dr.  Dunglison  was  a  man 
of  forty  years  when  he  joined  the  young  school;  he  was  born  in 
Keswick,  England,  in  1798,  was  educated  at  a  well-known  classical 
school,  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
After  work  in  the  universities  at  Edinburgh,  London  and  Paris, 
lie  was  licensed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  began  prac- 
tice in  1819.  In  1821  he  received  his  degree  from  the  University 
of  Erlaugeu,  became  accoucheur  to  the  Eastern  Dispensary  of 
London,  and  began  lectures  on  Midwifery.  Soon  after,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  he  received  from  the  ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  invitation  to  join  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  L'niversity  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  His 
teaching  was  to  cover  almost  the  whole  field  of  medicine: — anatomy, 
[diysiology,  surgery,  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  the  history  of 
medicine.  He  not  only  accomplished  it  successfully  for  nine  years, 
but  also  produced  his  great  work  on  "Human  Physiology"  and  his 
"Medical  Dictionary,"  which  has  so  well  stood  the  test  of  time. 
In  1833  he  was  chosen  for  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Thera- 
peutics, Hygiene  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  where  he  wrote  his  work  on  "General  Therapeutics," 
and  in  June,  183G,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  which  he  held  for  thirty-two 
years,  becoming  emeritus  professor  only  a  year  before  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Dr.  Dunglison  was  a  man  of  the  widest 
sympathies  and  interests,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  authors  of 
liis  time.  It  is  said  that  the  total  issue  of  his  books  aggregated 
about  155,000  volumes.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  Yale  and  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Jefferson  College. 
He  was  "a  many-sided  man,  with  a  rare  blending  of  mental  quali- 
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ties,  an  admirable  sjmmetr\'  of  miud  aiul  character,  a  delicate 
and  discriminative  judgment,  a  cai)aci<)iis  memory,  a  fervent  love 
of  truth,  a  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  an  amazing  coolness 
and  self-control,  great  powers  of  endurance,  and  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  i)rejudice,  eccentricit}'  and  exaggeration.  These  it 
was  which  fitted  him  for  his  peculiar  stations  in  life,  and  made 
him  what  he  was,  a  beacon  liglit  in  the  Avorld  of  medical  literature, 
and  one  of  the  foremost  writers  and  teachers  of  his  day."  Dr. 
Dunglison  was  the  element  of  conservative  strength  of  this  period, 
and  was  undoubtedly  the  leading  influence  in  the  reconstruction 
that  was  soon  to  come,  and  symbol  of  the  order  that  was  to  spring 
from  the  chaotic  years  preceding  1841. 

The  changes  that  closed  the  old  order  began  in  the  session 
of  1838-9,  and  these  related  to  the  building,  the  charter  and  the 
faculty.  Classes  were  now  so  large  that  additions  to  the  building 
became  necessary,  and  as  it  was  still  the  property  of  the  Ilex.  Dr. 
Ely,  and  the  charter  granted  no  property-  rights,  it  was  determined 
by  the  "additional  trustees,"  who  were  the  governing  body  of  the 
medical  school,  to  secure  an  independent  charter.  This  was 
effected  early  in  the  spring  of  1838,  giving  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Philadeljihia  an  independent  existence,  "with  the  same 
powers  and  restrictions  as  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,''  and 
constituting  the  "additional  trustees"  its  first  board.  On  April  19,. 
these  trustees  addressed  a  last  communication  in  their  old  capacity, 
saying:  "Resolvcil,  that  the  President  be  directed  to  communicate 
to  the  mother  board  at  Canonsburg,  that,  in  accepting  the  charter 
which  separates  them  from  the  Jefferson  College  at  Canonsburg, 
the  additional  trustees  are  influenced  by  the  conviction  that  such 
a  separation  is  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  convenience  of  both 
bodies,  and  desire  it  for  no  other  reasoii;  and  that  this  board  will 
retain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  kind  and  fostering  care  ever  exhibited 
towards  them  by  the  parent  institution,  and  will  in  their  new  capac- 
ity be  always  ready  to  acknowledge  their  past  obligations,  and 
to  exchange,  in  every  way  in  their  power,  kind  offices  with  Jeffer- 
son College  at  Canonsburg." 

Jefferson  Medical  Colleire  was  destined  to  celebrate  the  first 
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year  of  its  independent  existence  by  a  faculty  disagreement,  wliich 
compelled  it  to  vacate  all  the  chairs  in  May,  1839,  in  order  to 
remove  the  founder  of  the  institution  from  the  cliair  of  Surgei'y, 
and,  as  it  happened,  from  the  school.  The  College,  now  firmly 
established,  felt  able  to  dispense  with  McClellau,  its  founder,  and 
no  longer  needed  the  "fostering  care''  of  the  mother  institution 
at  Canonsburg.  On  July  10,  1839,  the  old  faculty  was  re-elected, 
giving  the  chair  of  Surgery  to  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast  and  Materia 
Medica  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Huston;  but  as  Dr.  McClellau  and  Dr.  Colhoun 
were  soon  followed  by  Dr.  McClellau's  brother,  who  resigned  the 
chair  of  Midwifery,  Dr.  Huston  was  given  that  chair  and  Dr.  Dungli- 
son  added  Materia  Medica  to  his.  The  new  faculty  was  now 
composed  of  Drs.  Pattison,  Eevere,  Dunglison,  Pancoast,  Huston 
and  Green.  As  a  consequence  of  these  measures,  nearly  half  of  the 
graduating  class  withdrew,  preferring  to  sit  under  McClellan's 
teaching  or  to  enter  other  schools  in  the  year  1839-40.  The  class 
numbered  only  fifty-eight  this  year  and  sixty  the  next.  The 
changes^  of  the  year  following  were  still  greater  and  resulted  in 
entirely  removing  the  original  faculty.  These  changes  began  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1841,  with  the  death  of  Dr.  Green;  on  the  2nd  of  April, 
Drs.  Pattison  and  Kevere  resigned  to  go  to  New  York,  and  all 
the  chairs  were  again  vacated.  Thus  closed  the  first  period  of 
Jefferson's  history,  a  stormy  time  that  maj-  be  said,  in  reality,  to 
cover  the  years  since  1821,  when  young  McClellan,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  began  his  lectures  on  Walnut  street. 

Dr.  McClellan  was  forty-three  when  he  left  Jefferson.  He 
"immediately  conceived  the  project  of  a  third  medical  school," 
Avrites  a  colleague  (g),  "and  with  characteristic  buoyancy  of  spirit 
and  determination  of  purpose,  he  Avent  in  person,  accompanied  by 
a  single  professional  friend,  to  solicit  a  charter  from  the  State 
Legislature."  This  time  he  attached  his  school  to  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg,  securing  it  full  corporate  privileges  as  the 
Medical  Department  of  that  institution  (h).     As  a  faculty  he  had 

(g)    Dr.  S.  G.  Morton. 

(h)  The  board  created  the  department  on  Septejnbor  18,  1889,  in  answer  to  the 
faculty's  proposal  of  the  14th  preceding.  The  legislative  act  was  approved  March 
6.  1840. 
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secured,  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy  aud  Physiology,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Morton  (i);  for  the  chair  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
himself;  Dr.  Colhoun  for  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy; Dr.  Samuel  McClellan  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrics;  Dr.  Will- 
iam Eush  for  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic;  and  Dr. 
Walter  K.  Johnson  for  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  They  secured  a 
building  on  Filbert  street,  above  Eleventh;  in  Xovember  opened 
their  session  with  a  class  of  nearly  one  hundred  students,  and  for 
four  years  the  school  maintained  this  average.  The  only  change 
during  this  period  was  the  succession  of  Dr.  Kobert  M.  Bird  to  the 
chair  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Colhoun  in  1841.  Two  years 
later,  in  1813,  the  financial  difrtculties  compelled  the  faculty  to 
resign  (j),  and  Dr.  McClellan  retired  to  private  practice  as  the 
founder  of  two  medical  colleges.  He  survived  but  four  years 
longer  and  died  in  1817,  in  his  fifty-first  year.  Dr.  McClellan  was 
eminently  a  bold  and  practical  operative  surgeon,  although  he  was 
much  more  than  that.    He  probably  had  greater  pride  in  what  he 


(i)  Dr.  Morton  was  a  native  of  Phiiaclelphia,  born  in  1799,  of  Irisli  lineage. 
ITis  father's  death  led  to  his  mother's  location  In  a  Friends'  community  near  New 
York,  so  that  his  early  years  were  spent  under  its  influence.  He  was  left  an 
orphan  in  1817.  A  copy  of  Dr.  Rush's  lectures  led  him  to  study  medicine;  he 
ioined  the  class  under  Dr.  Parrish,  and  in  1820  graduated  from  the  University 
rNfedical  School.  After  extensive  study  :n  Europe  he  was  graduated  in  1823  at 
Edinburgh,  and  in  1826  settled  in  Pliiladelphia  practice.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet, 
scholarly  and  scientific  tastes,  a  voluminous  writer  of  natural  histoiy,  archa?ology 
and  various  allied  lines  of  research.    He  died  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years. 

(j)  This  institution  had  an  independent  existence  of  twenty  years,  until  in 
3859  it  was  merged  with  another  school  which  sprang  from  tlie  private  anatomical 
school  founded  by  Dr.  James  McClintock  the  same  session  thai  closed  McClellan's 
connection  with  Jefferson.  The  faculty  chosen  to  succeed  McClellan's  embraced 
Dr.  William  Dan-acli  for  Practice;  Dr.  II.  S.  Patterson  for  Materia  Medica;  Dr. 
W.  IJ.  Grant  for  Anatomy  aud  Dr.  Jolin  Wiltbauk  for  Obstetrics.  The  next  year 
Dr.  AVashiugton  L.  Atlee  was  given  the  chair  of  Chemistry,  and  in  1845  Dr.  David 
Gilbert  tliat  of  Surgery.  Four  years  without  change  were  succeeded  by  a  new- 
building,  erected  at  Locust  and  Nintli  streets,  but  no  change  occurred  in  the  faculty 
for  three  years,  wlien  Dr.  Jolui  .7.  Reese  succeeded  Atlee,  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen  was 
given  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Francis  Gurrey  Smith  that  of  tlie  Institutes. 
The  next  year  Dr.  Patterson's  death  gave  his  chair  to  Dr.  John  B.  liiddle,  and  in 
1854,  Dr.  Gilbert  was  chosen  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  John  Neil  for  that 
of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  for  the  chajr  of  Practice.  Anatomy  went  to  Dr. 
T.  G.  Richardson  in  185ti.  and  two  years  later  to  Dr.  John  H.  B.  McClellan.  In 
1859.  however,  all  tiie  faculty  resigned,  and  the  faculty  of  the  Philadcli)liia  College 
of  ^ledicine  took  their  pl.ices.  and  thus  merged  tlie  two  schools,  by  closing  the 
laller.  This  institution  had  a  long  legal  contro\ersy  ovev  the  claims  of  Drs.  Dar- 
rach  and  Wiltbank  as  successors  to  the  original  charter. 
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would  have  called  the  "practical"  than  in  any  other  characteristic. 
'^KecoUect/'  said  he,  in  1836,  to  the  class  about  to  receive  diplomas, 
''recollect  what  I  have  so  often  and  so  constantly  urged  on  your 
attention,  respecting  the  rules  of  inductive  science.  Be  always 
governed  by  the  observation  of  symptoms,  and  not  by  the  imag- 
inary causes  of  them.  The  whole  science  of  nature  consists  in 
the  classification  of  phenomena.  We  can  do  but  very  little  in 
the  way  of  theorj',  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  hypothesis.  Be  con- 
tent, I  beg  of  you,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense  in  all 
rases  and  under  all  circumstances.  Be  satisfied  with  the  opinions 
you  can  form  from  a  plain  and  careful  examination  of  the  indica- 
tions which  nature  holds  up  to  your  view;  and  reject  all  inquiry 
into  the  secret  and  undefinable  causes  of  life  and  disease.  You 
cannot  imagine  the  advantages  which  you  will  gain  by  such  a 
course  of  practice  over  those  who  are  governed  by  the  long- 
exploded  precepts  of  the  schoolmen — revived  and  repolished,  as 
it  must  be  confessed  they  have  been,  by  the  innovators  of  France. 
While  they  are  balancing  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  vibrating 
from  one  conjecture  to  another,  you  will  be  fortified  by  the  calm 
and  unchangeable  dictates  of  sound  reason  and  philosophy'."  Dr. 
McClellan's  life  was  characterized  by  his  love  of  Surgery  and  his 
ambition  to  found  a  medical  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
his  affection,  the  highest  place  was  always  held  by  the  school  he 
founded  first,  Jefferson  Medical  College. 

While  the  University',  Jefferson,  and  the  Medical  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  College  were  growing  along  together  from  1839, 
another  private  school  was  arising  to  form  a  fourth  medical  col- 
lege. Dr.  James  McClintock,  the  originator  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Anatomy,  or  rather  of  the  first  school  bearing  that  name, 
in  1838,  as  has  been  stated,  had  such  success  in  his  brilliant 
demonstrations  in  the  western  room  of  that  building,  that  three 
years  later  lie  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Anatomy  in  a  Vermont, 
and,  subsequently,  to  a  Massachusetts  institution.  He  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  1813,  and  again  took  charge  of  the  western  room, 
adding,  the  following  year,  lectures  on  Practice,  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
McCloskey,  and  on  Materia  Medica  by  Dr.  Jackson  Van  Stavern. 

12 
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Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he  secured  a  charier  for 
the  Philadelphia  Collciie  of  ^Icdicinc,  whicli  proposed  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  sessions,  degrees  to  be  conferred  at  the  close  of 
either  session.  Some  of  the  lectures  Avere  given  in  the  old  west- 
ern room  of  the  School  of  Anatomy,  and  some  in  the  school  of 
Pharmacy,  on  Filbert,  above  Seventh  street.  In  this  faculty,  he 
lectured  on  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Surgery;  Dr.  Jesse  I\.  Bur- 
den on  Materia  Medica;  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mitchell  on  Practice  and 
Obstetrics,  and  Dr.  William  H.  Allen  on  Chemistry.  Tlie  first 
graduates  numbered  eighteen.  In  the  autumn  they  moved  to  their 
new  buihling  on  Fifth  street,  south  of  Walnut,  where,  during  the 
session  of  1847-8,  they  had  an  attendance  of  sixty-nine  students, 
witli  thirteen  graduates  in  March  and  twenty-one  in  July.  The 
faculty  in  this  year  chose  Dr.  Henry  Gibbons  for  the  chair  of  the 
Institutes,  Dr.  C.  A.  Savory  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  A.  L. 
Kennedy  for  that  of  Chemistry  and  Dr.  M.  W.  Dickerson  for  that 
of  Comi)arative  Anatomy.  In  1849  Dr.  Rush  Van  Dyke  occupied 
the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox  that  of  Obstetrics. 
There  were  other  changes  during  the  first  seven  years,  and  yet  dur- 
ing that  time  about  four  hundred  were  graduated.  The  institution 
was  reorganized  in  1854, adopted  the  national  code  of  ethics,and  had 
a  faculty  comi)osed  of  Dr.  George  Hewston,  lecturing  on  Anatomy; 
Dr.  Henry  Hartshorne  on  the  Institutes,  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Pennypacker 
on  Practice,  Dr.  James  L.  Tyson  on  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrisli  on  ( Obstetrics,  Dr.  E.  M.  Tilden  on  Surgery,  and  Dr.  B.  How- 
ard IJand  on  Chemistry.  The  next  year  Dr.  Lewis  D.  Harlow  lec- 
tured on  Obstetrics.  In  185G  Dr.  A.  T.  King  filled  the  chair  of  Prac- 
tice and  Dr.  ( Jcorge  Dock  that  of  Surgery;  the  next  year  Dr.  Harts- 
horne lectured  on  Practice,  Dr.  W.  S.  Halsey  on  Surgery,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Taggart  on  Mat<Mia  Medica,  and  Dr.  James  Aitken  Meigs  on  the 
Institutes;  in  1858,  Dr.  \V.  II.  Gobrecht  taught  Anatomy.  In  1859, 
in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Medicine  an<l  tlic  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  (the  Gettysburg 
School),  the  faculty  of  tlie  latter  resigned,  and  its  chairs  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  faculty  of  the  former,  composed  of  Drs. 
Rand,  Hartshorne,  Harlow,  Halsey,  Taggart,  Meigs  and  Gobrecht. 
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The  institution,  which  occupied  the  castellated  structure  on  Ninth 
street,  below  Locust,  lasted  but  two  ^ears,  although  it  began  pros- 
perously and  had,  the  first  year,  about  forty  graduates;  for  a  com- 
bination of  difficulties,  due  chiefly  to  the  opening  of  the  civil  war 
of  '61,  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Penn- 
sylvania College,  which  McClellan  had  founded. 

If  McClintock's  College  sprang  out  of  the  western  room  of  tlie 
School  of  Anatomy  in  1847,  it  may  have  been  because  some  of  the 
men  connected  with  the  eastern  room  had,  the  pre^ious  year,  of 
January  28,  184G,  secured  a  charter  for  Franklin  Medical  College, 
and  opened  it  in  the  old  building  on  Locust  above  Eleventh  street, 
built  for  the  school  Chapman  founded  in  1817.  Dr.  John  B.  Biddle 
was  its  dean,  and  the  faculty  was  composed  of  Dr.  Paul  B.  God- 
dard  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Wyck  for  the  chair 
of  Surgery,  Dr.  David  H.  Tucker  for  the  chair  of  Medicine,  Dr. 
Biddle  for  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  William  Byrd  Page  for 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  L.  S.  Jones  for  that  of  Physiology  and 
Jurisprudence,  and  Dr.  Eobert  Bridges  for  that  of  Chemistry.  They 
began  with  a  class  of  thirty-seven,  and  had  five  graduates  in  the 
commencement  of  -47.  The  institution  survived  only  two  sessions, 
and  had  the  honor,  during  that  period,  of  being  the  fifth  of  the 
regular  medical  colleges  of  Philadelphia.  In  these  years,  1846-7 
and  '48,  we  find  the  largest  number  of  regular  medical  schools  for 
men  in  the  city's  history.  The  University  School  was  at  Ninth 
street,  below  Market;  Jefferson,  on  Tenth  street,  below  Chestnut;: 
the  Pennsylvania,  on  Filbert  street,  above  Eleventh;  the  Pliila- 
delphia,  on  Filbert  street,  above  Seventh,  and  the  Franklin  on 
Locust  street,  above  Eleventh;  while  medical  students  were 
remarkably  numerous,  ranging  from  the  University's  509  matricu- 
lates in  1848  down  to  Franklin's  37  enrolled  (k). 

This  was  not  all.  The  greatest  medical  center  in  the  land  was 
not  only  productive  of  great  medical  activity  on  regular  lines,  but 

(k)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  tlie  following  year,  1849,  a  medical  society 
was  organized  at  the  house  of  Dr.  .Tames  Bryan  at  Tenth  and  Arch  streets,  called 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College.  It  was  only  a  medical  society,  not  a  College  for 
lectures.  Dr.  Bryan  had  a  jjHvate  school,  called  Tlie  Surgical  Institute,  in  the 
same  building. 
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offered  a  fine  field  for  experiments.  So  thonght  the  German  sup- 
porters of  the  first  Homeopatliie  College  iu  the  United  States,  at 
Allen  town,  Pennsylvania.  Tliis  institution  had  been  opened  in  1835, 
thirteen  years  before,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Samuel  Hahnemann 
in  the  German  tongue.  The  establishment  of  a  similar  one  in  Phila- 
delphia had  been  discussed  frequently  in  later  years,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  members  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  held  a  meeting  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Jeans  of  Philadelphia,  in  Februarj',  1848,  that  measures  were 
decided  upon.  Dr.  Constantine  Hering  and  Dr.  "Walter  William- 
son were  among  those  present,  and  plans  were  made  for  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  a  charter.  This  was  secured  on  April  8,  fol- 
lowing, and  a  faculty  organized,  composed  of  Dr.  Jacob  Jeans  for 
the  chair  of  Practice,  Dr.  Caleb  B.  Matthews  for  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Walter  Williamson  for  the  chair  of  Obstet- 
rics, Dr.  Francis  Sims  for  the  chair  of  Surgery,  Dr.  Samuel  Freed- 
ley  for  the  chair  of  Botany,  Dr.  Matthew  Seniple  for  that  of  Chem- 
istry, Dr.  W.  A.  Gardiner  for  that  of  Anatomy,  and  Dr.  Alvan  E. 
Small  for  that  of  Physiology  and  Pathology.  On  the  loth  of 
October  lectures  were  begun  at  627  Arch  street,  in  the  rear  of  the 
building,  and  a  dispensary  was  opened;  but  the  next  year,  when 
the  second  McClellan  school  moved  into  new  quarters,  the  Home- 
opathic Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  moved  into  the  old  Filbert 
street  building,  above  Eleventh  street.  This  institution  brought  a 
new  element  into  the  medical  field  that  affected  medical  discussion 
more  or  less  from  that  time  on.  Another  institution,  called  Wash- 
ington Medical  College,  was  chartered  four  years  later,  though 
not  organized.  The  first  school  struggled  hard  for  existence  and 
finally  succumbed.  It  rose  again  to  become  the  well-known  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital,  on  Broad  street;  but  Homeop- 
athy never  gained  so  firm  a  foothold  in  Philadelphia  as  in  many 
less  conservative  cities.  As  a  contrast  to  this  movement,  there  was 
chartered  also  in  1848  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia, 
which  existed  for  a  time  on  Haines  street,  west  of  Sixth.  Eclecti- 
cism suffered  an  even  worse  fate  than  Homeopathy,  however,  and 
the  school  was  discontinued  during  the  war. 
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This  ferment  of  niedical  thought  went  beyond  medical  theory 
and  opened  the  question  of  woman's  entry  into  regular  medicine. 
The  subject  was  intimately  associated  with  the  various  sociological 
movements  of  the  day,  and  was  onh'  incidentally  connected  with 
the  field  of  Obstetrics.  It  seemed  chiefly  to  arise  from  the  desire 
of  women  for  a  larger  field  of  activity.  The  first  woman  to  gradu- 
ate in  this  country  was  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  a  student  of  Dr. 
William  Elder  of  Philadelphia,  in  1848.  She  was  allowed  to  gradu- 
ate from  Geneva  Medical  College,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  as  an 
experiment,  but  other  women  were  refused  the  next  year.  Women 
then  made  application  to  the  various  institutions  in  Philadelphia  in 
1849,  but  without  success.  The  demand  was  met  by  Dr.  Henry 
Gibbons,  Dr.  J.  A.  Birkey,  W.  J.  Mullen,  Robert  P.  Kane  and  John 
Longstreth  securing  a  charter  on  March  11,  1850,  for  the  Female 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees  headed 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  The  faculty  secured  were  Dr.  X.  R. 
Mosely  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  James  F.  X.  McCloskey,  dean, 
for  the  chair  of  Practice,  Dr.  C.  W.  Gleason  for  the  chair  of  Surgery, 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Longshore  for  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  W.  AV. 
Dickeson  for  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Chaloner 
for  the  chair  of  Chemistry.  Tliey  began  their  lectures  on  the  12th 
of  October  in  the  buihlings  at  the  rear  of  627  Arch  street  (1),  which 
the  Homeopathists  had  occupied,  and  at  once  enrolled  a  class  of 
forty  students.  From  this  number  eight  Avere  graduated  at  the 
first  commencement,  which  was  held  on  December  30,  1851,  at 
Musical  Fund  Hall;  the  names  of  these  first  graduates  from  the 
first  woman's  medical  college  in  the  world  must  always  remain  of 
the  greatest  historical  interest.  Six  were  from  Pennsylvania, 
namely,  Ann  Preston,  Susanna  11.  Ellis,  Anna  M.  Longshore,  Han- 
nah E.  Longshore,  Phoebe  M.  Way  and  Frances  G.  Mitchell;  one 
from  New  York,  Angenette  A.  Hunt,  and  one  from  Massachusetts, 
Martha  A.  Sawin.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  to  the  city  and  the 
school  was  Ann  Preston,  a  Friend,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  born 
in  1818  in  West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  She  had 
already  lectured  to  women  on  Physiology  and  Hygiene  in  various 
(1)    229  Arch  was  its  old  uuiuberinff. 
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cities  before  entering  this  school,  and,  after  receiyin«>-  her  medical 
degree,  continued  hi-r  stndi(\s.  In  isr)2  slie  Avas  called  to  the  chair 
of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  thus  became  the  first  woman 
professor  in  a  medical  college  in  this  country.  The  next  year,  there 
entered  another  student,  Elizabeth  Ilorton  Cleveland,  who  was 
graduated  in  1855,  and  took  an  advanced  course  of  study  in  Europe 
in  order  to  obtain  clinical  advantages  for  the  proposed  college  hos- 
pital, which  became  a  necessity  cm  account  of  the  difficult^^  women 
found  in  securing  entry  to  Philadelphia  hospitals.  At  the  close  of 
the  session  of  185G-T  she  was  chosen  for  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  with 
which  she  had  been  associated  since  the  previous  spring,  and  these 
two  women,  one  the  dauntless  pioneer,  and  the  other  the  skilled 
operator  and  administrator,  carried  the  institution  through  its 
long  period  of  struggle  against  obstacles  within  and  without,  and 
eventually  brought  it  the  success  which  is  now  historical  (ra).  In 
that  day,  the  woman's  movement  was  considered  almost  as  unpar- 
donable an  innovation  as  exclusive  systems  were,  and  indeed  the 
followers  of  new  medical  theories  were  more  favorable  to  woman 
than  was  the  regular  school  of  medicine.  In  consequence,  some  of 
the  first  friends  of  the  woman's  movement  were  among  those  who 
were  not  calculated  to  enhance  its  reputation.  The  woman's 
college  strove  to  avoid  this  tendency  and  determined  to  raise  the 
institution  to  the  highest  medical  standard  of  the  conservative 
schools  and  put  il  largely' under  the  management  of  women.  This 
soon  resulted  in  a  complete  change  in  its  faculty  and  management, 
and  by  1853  Dr.  Preston  became  the  veritable  founder  of  the  con- 
servative woman's  college  of  to-day.  In  that  year  some  of  thos 
founders  of  this  school,  who  had  withdrawn  from  it,  conceived  tlie 
plan  of  an  institution  that  should  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  by  teaching  every  system  to  both  sexes.  They  secure<l  a  char- 
ter in  1853  under  the  name  Penn  Medical  University  (n),  and  opened 

(m)  Dr.  Preston  died  in  1872  and  Dr.  Cleveland  in  1878.  Other  notable  names 
of  later  date  are  Dr.  Racluiel  1..  BofUey.  Dr.  Frances  E.  White,  Dr.  Anna  E. 
Hroomall.  Dr.  Clara  Mai-shall.  Dr.  Anna  M.  FuUerton,  and  others.  The  name  of 
ilie  school  became  the  Woman's  Medical  College  in  18G7. 

(n)  The  charter  of  this  school,  and  of  the  Eclectic,  were  bought  some  time  later, 
and  a  "College"  was  st^ti-ted  under  the  name  Philadeli)hia  Urdversity  of  .Medicine 
;ind  Surgery.  Several  institutions,  with  the  same  'Tniversitj',"  later  became 
involved  in  trouble  about  bogus  diplomas,  issued  bj-  one  or  two  of  them. 
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a  course  of  lectures  ia  a  building  on  the  north  side  of  Market  street, 
above  Eleventh.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  period  to  create  new 
medical  colleges,  and  it  had  a  spasmodic  existence  even  down  to 
the  decade  after  the  civil  war.  Its  career  serves  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  extreme  tendencies  of  that  period,  and  the  movements  that 
were  shifting  and  reshifting  to  settle  the  status  of  medical  ethics, 
educational  standards,  woman  in  medicine  and  exclusive  systems. 
These  movements  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Philadelphia, 
although  on  account  of  her  pre-eminence  in  medical  education  they 
were  concentrated  here.  The  bearing  of  all  these  elements  on  the 
question  of  medical  ethics  was  first  brought  to  the  public  attention  of 
the  profession  as  early  as  1844  in  the  State  Medical  Society  of  New 
York,  by  which  date  the  medical  colleges  of  the  land  had  almost 
doubled  in  number  in  little  over  a  dozen  years.  The  private  school 
system,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Chapman  in  1817,  while  it  had,  in  a 
measure,  succeeded  in  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  the  short  courses 
of  that  day,  had  also  opened  a  gate  for  an  indiscriminate  uprising 
of  medical  institutions  of  any  sort  or  character.  These  great  prob- 
lems were  of  so  important  a  nature  that,  in  the  New  York  Society 
of  that  year,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  secured  a  motion  to  call  a  national 
convention  to  consider  them.  A  preliminary  convention  was  held 
in  New  York  in  184(3,  of  which  Drs.  John  Bell  and  Alfred  Still(^  of 
Philadelphia  were  vice-president  and  secretary,  respectively.  Two 
of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  proposed  national  associa- 
tion, among  Philadelphians,  were  Drs.  Stille  and  Samuel  Jackson, 
although  the  only  college  in  the  city  which  responded  to 
the  invitation  to  join  the  preliminarr  organization  in  New 
York,  w^as  McClellan's  second  school,  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1847,  Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments, welcomed  at  the  old  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  now  a 
part  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel,  representatives  of  forty  medical  soci- 
eties and  twenty-eight  colleges,  assembled  to  organize  the  American 
Medical  Association.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  history 
of  the  Association,  but  only  to  note  those  elements  that  bear  upon 
the  peculiar  development  of  the  profession  of  Philadelphia.    The 
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report  on  Medical  Ethics  was  preseiit(Ml  by  Drs.  Hays  and  Bell  and 
adopted;  bij^her  edneational  standards  were  recommended  to  the 
collejies,  and  the  constitntion  was  so  framed  as  to  invariably  secure 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  from  permanent  state  and  county  soci- 
eties. The  latter  provision  was  intended  to  animate  and  encourage 
state  and  ((ninty  organization,  ami  ultimately  limit  the  member- 
ship to  such  bodies.  These  were  features  that  at  once  showed 
Philadeli)liia"s  leadership  of  the  conservative  element.  Dr.  Isaac 
Hays  proposed  a.  more  exclusive  form  of  organization,  but  it  was 
defeated.  The  convention  then  resolved  itself  into  the  American 
Medical  Association,  with  the  venerable  chief  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,, 
as  president,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  as  one  of  the  two  secretaries,  and 
Dr.  Isaac  Hays  as  treasurer. 

The  effect  of  this  gathering  was  to  stimulate  interest  in  all 
branches  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and  especially  in  the  purpose 
to  elevate  educational  standards,  the  University  being  the  first  of 
the  schools  to  begin  the  movement.  The  most  marked  result  was 
the  assembling  of  physicians  of  the  city  and  count}'  on  December 
11,  1848,  in  the  Hall  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Jackson,  late  of  Northumberland,  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  D.  Francis 
Condie  as  secretarv,  to  form  a  couutv  medical  societv.  The  old. 
Philadelphia  Medical  ^ocietji  had  ceased  to  exist  two  years  before,  in 
1846,  and  on  .January  Itl,  ls4i),  it  was  replaced  by  the  Philadelphia 
Counin  Mtdiral  ^^ocirfi/,  au«l  its  first  officers,  then  chosen,  were  Dr. 
Samuel  Jackson  (o),  as  president;  Drs.  John  F,  Lamb  and  Isaac 
Parrish,  as  vice-presidents;  Dr.  D.  Francis  Condie,  recording  secre- 
tary; Dr.  Henry  S.  Patterson,  corresponding  secretary;  Dr.  William 
Byrd  Page,  treasurer,  and  Drs.  Joseph  Warrington,  Thomas  H. 
Yardley,  AVilliam  Mayburry,  Wilson  Jewell  and  Thomas  F.  Betton 
as  censors.  This  scxicty,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  state 
and  national  bcMlics,  at  once  assumed  a  semi-official  standing 
wholly  unlike  the  old  society,  an<l  in  that  respect  more  like  the 
College  of  Physicians,  although  these  two  organizations  had  differ- 

(o)    Dr.  Jackson  was  spoken  of  as  'iate  of  Northumberland,"  his  former  resi- 
dence, in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson  of  tbe  University. 
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ent  aims.  From  this  time  onward  these  were  the  two  great  semi- 
official medical  bodies  in  Philadelphia,  the  County  Society  the  gen- 
eral one  and  the  College  of  Physicians  more  limited  in  member- 
ship and  representing  the  more  conservative  element,  although 
membership  was  frequently  held  in  both.  It  was  in  1858  that  the 
County  Society  first  acted  upon  the  question  of  woman  in  medicine. 
Owing  to  the  general  feeling  on  the  subject,  it  Avas  decided  not  to 
countenance  women  as  regular  physicians,  and  the  following  year 
secured  the  same  action  in  the  State  Society.  An  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  profession  of  tliat  day  and  of  the  society's  relation  to  it  is 
given  as  follows: 

"When  the  meetings  of  the  society  adjourned  in  1848,"  says 
Dr.  John  B.  Koberts,  in  his  closing  address  to  the  County  Medical 
Society  in  1892,  descriptive  of  the  medical  activity  of  that  period^ 
"the  members  trudged  on  foot  to  their  homes  in  Mulberry,  Sassa- 
fras or  Schuylkill  Eighth  (p)  streets,  or  possibly  took  an  omnibus 
of  the  old  style,  since  street  cars  were  unknown.  They  doubtless 
felt  secure,  however  late  the  adjournment,  as  they  met  on  the  cor- 
ner an  occasional  watchman  calling  the  hour  of  the  night  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  At  this  time  the  Penn  squares,  at  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  receutlj^  the  site  of  the  waterworks,  had  been  laid 
out  and  were  expected  soon  to  become  ornamental  parks.  Now  the 
site  of  these  expected  parks  is  unknown  to  the  children  who  exercise 
with  roller  skates  on  the  pavement  of  the  public  buildings,  and 
chase  each  other  about  the  Reynolds  statue.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  had  in  its  faculty  Chap- 
man, Hare,  Gibson,  Horner,  Jackson,  George  B.  AVood,  H.  L.  Hodge, 
James  B.  Rogers  and  George  W.  Xorris.  This  medical  school  had 
just  increased  its  sessions  to  five  and  a  half  mouths,  in  order  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  and  to  show  disapproval  of  the 
short  four  months'  session,  usual  in  the  medical  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  winter  of  1819  and  1850  the  course  was  made 
six  months — from  October  1st  to  the  end  of  March ;  and  in  order  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  expense  to  the  students  for  board, 
the  fees  for  lectures  were  reduced.     Unfortunately  this  advance 

(p)    The  former  names  for  streets  from  Schuylkill  to  Broad. 
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Av;is  not  adopted  by  other  schools,  and  in  1852-3  the  six  months' 
session  was  discontinned  and  a  shorter  course  adopted.  The  fac- 
ulty of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  Tenth  and  ^^ansom  streets, 
contained  the  well-known  teachers — Dunolison,  Huston,  Joseph 
Pancoast,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Miitter,  Charles  D.  Meigs  and  Bache. 
This  school,  in  1848-1),  increased  its  session  from  four  months  to 
four  and  a  half  nionths.  The  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  or  the 
M(Mli(  al  l)«'|»artment  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  erected  in  1849 
the  building  now  called  Peabody  Hotel,  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth 
street  below  Locust,  which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  one  of 
the  notorious  institutions  issuing  bogus  diplomas.  Here  Avere 
teaching  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  society,  Drs.  Darrach, 
Wiltbauk,  Patterson,  Grant,  David  Gilbert  and  Washington  L. 
Atlee.  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  chartered  in  1817, 
was,  in  1818-9,  situated  on  the  w^est  side  of  Fifth  street  below  Wal- 
nut. The  members  of  the  faculty  were  James  McClintock,  Gibbons, 
Savory,  Kennedy,  A'andyke,  Cox  and  W.  W.  Dickson.  This  school 
gave  two  courses  in  each  year,  graduating  students  not  only  in 
March,  but  also  in  the  early  part  of  July.  At  this  time  the  Franklin 
Medical  ( 'ollege  was  in  operation  on  the  north  side  of  Locust  street, 
above  Eleventh,  in  a  building  erected  originally  by  the  Medical 
Institute,  and  torn  <lown  only  two  or  three  years  ago  for  improve- 
ments in  the  neighborhood.  Its  faculty  consisted  of  Goddard,  Van 
Wyck,  Tucker,  John  B.  Biddle,  Page,  Jaynes  and  Bridges.  The 
present  Woman's  Medical  (Ndlege  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded 
in  1849,  witli  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  similar  to  that  of  the 
Franklin  Medical  College.  Its  first  course  of  lectures  was  given  in 
1850-51.  It  was  situated  on  Arch  street.  The  Homeopathic  Medical 
€ollegt»,  the  i)redecessor  of  the  present  Hahnemann  Medical  Col- 
lege, was  instituted  in  1846,  and  occupied,  in  the  days  of  which 
we  speak,  a  structure  on  the  north  side  of  Filbert  street,  above 
Eleventh,  on  part  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Reading  terminal 
station.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  was  char- 
tered in  1850,  and  in  1852  was  situated  on  Haines  street  west  of 
Sixth.  The  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy  was  on  College  Ave- 
nue (later  called  Chant  street,  and  running  alongside  of  St.  Ste- 
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plien's  Episcopal  Church,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets), 
east  of  Tenth.  It  was  occupied  as  a  private  school  of  anatomy  by 
Joseph  M.  Allen,  who,  in  1852,  gave  up  the  school.  It  was  then 
occupied  by  Dr.  D.  Hajes  Agnew^  whose  success  as  a  teacher  is 
well  known  to  the  present  generation.  Dr.  Agnew  was  followed 
by  Dr.  Garretson,  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Sutton  and  Dr.  Keen.  Dr. 
Keen  relinquished  the  school  in  1875  at  the  time  the  U.  S.  Postofflce 
took  its  rise  from  the  old  site  of  the  demolished  buildings  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Subsequently  the  school  was  revived 
by  Dr.  Boisnot  in  Hunter  street,  above  Tenth,  and  between  Market 
and  Filbert  streets.  Here  I  subsequently  became  its  proprietor, 
teaching  anatomy  and  operative  surgery.  From  the  lectures  given 
there  by  me  and  my  associates  was  developed  the  post-graduate 
school  on  Lombard  street,  above  Eighteenth,  known  to  you  as  the 
Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  It 
is  interesting  to  remember  that  at  this  time  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  had  an  Obstetric  Department,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  H.  L. 
Hodge  and  Joseph  Carson;  that  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  on  Race 
street,  the  Blockley  or  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital  were  in  active  operation;  and  that  the  Preston  Retreat, 
recently  built,  was  being  used  by  the  Foster  Home  because  the 
funds  of  the  Preston  estate  were  not  available,  being  in  the  Schuyl- 
kill Navigation  Company's  stock.  The  Friends'  Asylum,  on  Walnut 
street  below  Fourth,  was  still  in  existence,  but  probably  had  very 
few  patients,  while  the  City  Hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  Schuylkill 
Fourth  and  Coates  streets,  was  a  pest  hospital,  ever  ready,  but 
seldom  occupied  by  patients.  The  College  of  Physicians  was  then 
holding  its  meetings  in  the  so-called  Picture  House  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  on  Si)ruce  street  above  Eighth,  whence  it  removed 
in  1803  to  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  to  the  building  in  which 
we  now  meet.  In  April,  1851,  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  reported  that  the  whole  number  of  prac- 
titioners of  all  kinds  in  the  county,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
was  582.  Its  report  says:  'Of  these  397  are  physicians— regular 
practitioners,  42  homeopaths,  30  Thompsouians,  2  hydropaths,  32 
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advertising  doctors,  37  practitiouers  of  medicine  and  druggists,  and 
42  nondescripts  or  unascertained.' '' 

In  the  midst  of  the  changes  in  the  profession  of  Phihidelphia 
the  strong  conservative  elements  behind  them  were  the  University 
faculty,  headed  by  Chapman  down  to  1850,  and  the  able  Jefferson 
men,  known  as  the  faculty  of  1841,  both  of  which  groups  had  long 
periods  of  freedom  from  change,  the  one  for  twelve  years  and  the 
other  for  fifteen.  The  decade  of  the  "forties''  was  a  period  of  great 
and  evenly  balanced  power  in  these  two  great  schools,  and  if  there 
were  years  of  dominant  good  fortune  in  the  University  in  the 
decade  preceding  this  one,  jH'obably  the  same  might  be  said  for 
Jefferson  in  the  decade  following.  For  the  University,  the  year 
1835  was  the  beginning  of  her  dozen  years  without  change  in  the 
faculty.  It  included  at  that  date  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman  in  the 
chair  of  Practice,  Dr.  AVilliam  Gibson  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  Dr. 
William  E.  Horner  in  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson 
in  the  chair  of  the  Institutes,  Dr.  George  B.  Wood  in  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge  in  the  chair  <^f 
Obstetrics,  and  Dr.  liobert  Hare  in  the  cluiir  of  Chemistry.  Most 
of  these  men  had  been  connected  with  the  faculty  since  as  early 
as  1819,  when  Physick  and  Gibson  took  the  chairs  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery.  AYith  them  had  been  Dr.  William  P.  Dewees,  whom 
ill  health,  unfortunately  for  the  institution,  compelled  to  resign 
in  the  year  1835,  when,  as  lias  been  said  above,  began  a  long  period 
of  immunity  from  change.  Many  of  the  elements  of  strength  were 
present  before  that  time;  but  nothing  takes  the  place  of  unity  and 
esprit  (1c  corps  iu  a  faculty,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  became 
strongest  in  1835.  This  was  also  a  peri«»d  of  literary  activity;  the 
text-books  of  the  land  were  those  produced  by  the  faculties  of  the 
University  and  of  Jefferson. 

Dr.  William  T.  Dewees,  who  resigned  in  1835,  Avas  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  of  Sweclisli  lineage,  boiii  in  17(>S,  at  Pottsgrove.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  an  early  date  with  a  practicing  apothe- 
cary, and  afterwar<ls  had  Dr.  William  Smith  of  Philadelphia  as  his 
precei^tor.  He  graduated  from  the  University  Medical  School  in 
1789,  and  settled  at  Abington,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  the 
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city.  He  was  drawn  to  Philadelphia  practice  by  the  needs  of  the 
fatal  epidemic  of  1793,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Drs. 
Rush  and  Physick.  Here  he  determined  on  Obstetrics  as  his  espe- 
cial field,  began  a  private  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject,  and 
was  strongly  recommended  for  that  chair  in  1810.  Ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw  to  country  life  for  five  years,  and  in  1817, 
when  he  returned,  he  soon  became  associated  with  Drs.  Chapman 
and  Horner  in  Chapman's  private  instruction.  From  this  time  he 
became  an  authority  on  Obstetrics.  His  "Practical  Observations 
on  Midwifery"  became  known  over  the  world,  and  was  followed  by 
his  systematic  works.  In  1825  he  became  adjunct  professor  to  the 
chair  of  Obstetrics  in  the  University,  and  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  Dr.  James,  he  was  the  practical  occupant  of  that  chair  for 
almost  ten  years,  when  he  succeeded  him.  An  accident  in  1831 
practically  closed  his  career;  he  resigned  in  1835,  and,  after  travel 
and  other  means  of  restoration,  died  in  1811,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  seventy-three. 

With  Dewees,  in  Dr.  Chapman's  private  faculty,  was  another 
notable  figure,  who  succeeded  Physick  as  Dewees  did  James.  This 
was  Dr.  William  E.  Horner,  twenty-five  years  younger  than 
Dewees,  born  at  Warrenton,  Virginia,  in  1793.  Dr.  Horner  was  a 
man  of  intense  intellectual  life  in  a  frail  body;  to  his  ardor  and 
ambition  was  joined  a  faculty  for  details  and  mechanisui  that  made 
Anatomy  his  choice.  He  came  of  English  stock,  was  educated 
under  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Charles  O'Neill,  a  graduate  of  both 
Trinity  College  (Dublin)  and  Oxford.  Under  his  direction  Dr.  Hor- 
ner continued  until  1809,  when  he  began  work  in  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  Spence  of  Dumfries.  With  him  he  studied  three  years, 
and  had  two  sessions  in  the  Universit}'  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School,  when  the  war  of  1812  led  him  to  secure  a  commission  as  sur- 
geon's mate  in  the  Government  service,  July  3,1813.  After  spending 
a  short  time  at  the  University,  early  in  1814,  in  order  to  graduate, 
he  had  an  extensive  experience  in  Canada  and  in  the  hospitals  at 
Buffalo,  until  the  spring  of  1815.  Returning  to  Warrenton,  he 
soon  became  satisfied  that  he  was  fitted  for  larger  things  than  a 
country  practice,  and,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  successes  of  Vir- 
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ginians  like  Chapman  and  Hartshorne,  he  resolved  to  try  his  pow- 
ers in  the  great  medical  metropolis  of  the  continent.  "The  Rubicon 
is  passed,"  he  wrote  in  his  journal.  "I  have  forsaken  my  friends 
and  my  practice  and  am  now  on  my  way  to  Phihidelphia  to  seek 
my  fortunes.  I  have  put  all  at  hazard.  Oh,  thou  Father  everlast- 
ing, be  propitious  to  mj  cause!"  This  was  in  1816,  and  he  was  but 
twenty-three.  The  following  spring  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  the  office  of  dissector  to  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  and  aid  to  Dr. 
Chapman  in  his  private  work.  He  was  successively  assistant  to 
both  Wistar  and  Dorsey,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1819, 
became  adjunct  professor  of  Anatomy  to  Dr.  Physick.  His  health 
was  still  poor,  but  his  strong  will  upheld  him  until  1821,  when  he 
spent  a  year  abroad.  Eeturning  much  improved,  he  entered  upon 
the  most  successful  work  of  his  life.  Like  Wistar,  he  made  great 
use  of  models  and  other  illustrative  means,  that  became  important 
additions  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Wistar  and  Horner  Museum 
of  the  University.  After  fifteen  years,  on  Dr.  Physick's  death  in 
1837,  he  succeeded  to  the  full  chair.  He  liad  scarcely  received  this 
appointment  Avlien  the  great  cholera  epidemic  of  1832  caused  him 
to  offer  his  services  to  take  charge  of  a  hospital."  He  published 
his  work  on  Anatomy,  made  some  anatomical  discoveries,  espe- 
cially relating  to  tlie  eye,  and,  although  not  a  brilliant  lecturer, 
was  a  most  successful  instructor  of  hundreds  of  appreciative  stu- 
dents. His  work  continued,  with  some  interruptions,  almost  until 
his  death  in  March,  1853,  the  same  year  that  Dr.  Chapman  died. 

Two  years  later  the  faculty  lost  another  of  the  Southern  mem- 
bers of  the  old  faculty.  This  was  the  gifted  Baltimorean,  Dr. 
William  Gibson,  LL.  D.,  the  successor  of  Physick  in  Surgery  in 
1819.  He  was  but  thirty-one  when  he  was  called  from  the  chair 
of  Surgery  in  tlie  University  of  Maryland,  of  whicli  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  promoters.  P>orn  in  17SS,  in  Baltimore,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  and  later  in  Princeton.  His 
medical  studies  were  begun  under  Dr.  John  Owen  of  Baltimore, 
and  after  one  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  1806,  he  went  to  E<linburgh,  wliere  he  attended  lectures  and 
studied  under  tlie  direction  of  John  Bell.  Graduating  in  1809,  with 
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a  thesis  on  a  phase  of  ethnology  that  attracted  much  attention,  he 
went  to  London  and  had  a  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  prom- 
inent  men   and   events^   which   were   aftenA^ard   described   in   a 
literary  style  that  was  one  of  his  chief  characteristics.     Among- 
these  men  were  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  whose  family  he  was  a  private 
pupil,  Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  to  mention  only  medical 
names,  and  it  was  here  that  he  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
observation  of  the  wounded  of  Waterloo.     He  returned  to  Balti- 
more in  1810,  and  two  years  later  joined  the  new  medical  staff  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  where  he  at  once 
distinguished  himself.    He  also  had  experience  in  the  war  of  1812, 
as  did  his  colleague.  Dr.  Horner.    His  service  was  that  of  surgeon 
in  the  militia  of  that  state,  in  1814,  when  the  British  made  their 
attack  on  Baltimore.     Seven  years  of  brilliant  work  as  a  lecturer 
there,  resulted  in  his  being  chosen  successor  to  Dr.  Physick,  when, 
in  1819,  the  latter  was  transferred  to  the  chair  vacated  by  Dorsey's 
death.     "As  a  lecturer,"  says  one    writer,    "he    was    clear    and 
emphatic?;  his  voice  was  distinct  and  melodious;  his  language  was 
well  chosen,  and  his  style  of  enunciation  was    attractive.     His 
demonstrations  of  surgical  anatomy  were  readily  comprehended 
by  the  student;  some  of  them  especially,  as  those  in  connection 
with  the  neck,  with  hernia  and  with  lithotomy,  could  not  be  sur- 
passed in  lucid  exposition.     For  purposes  of  demonstration,  Dr. 
Gibson  had  himself  prepared  and  procured  by  purchase  an  ample 
collection  of  morbid  structures,  diseased    and    fractured,  bones, 
models  and  casts,  as  well  as  pictures  of  large  size,  illustrative  of 
disease,  or  of  the  anatomical  parts  of  the  body  involved  in  opera- 
tions.   To  these  were  added  the  approved  mechanical  appliances 
of  the  day.    In  this  teaching  he  has  set  the  example  that  has  been 
followed  extensively  by  other  surgeons."  Dr.  Gibson  had  the  unu- 
sual experience  of  successfully  performing  the  Csesarean  section 
twice,  and  successfully,  on  the  same  person.     His  chief  scientific 
publication  was  an  outline  work  on  surgei*y  that  was  widely  used, 
although  his  skillful  pen  was  freely  used  aside  from  that.     He  was 
an  extensive  traveler  and  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments  in 
music  and  other  fine  arts,  and  was  one  of  those  who  easily  win 
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the  friendship  of  the  great  men  of  the  workl.  After  thirty-six 
years  of  service  in  the  chair  made  famous  by  Physick,  he  resigned 
in  1855,  and  became  Emeritus  Professor  of  Surgery,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-seven.  He  was  a  man  of  wealtli  and  si>ent  his  remaining 
years  in  retirement,  finally  making  his  home  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
Avhere  he  died  in  18G8,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eight}'. 

Dr.  Eobert  Hare  was  called  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  from  a 
Virginia  institution,  in  the  same  year  that  Gibson  came  from 
Baltimore.  Dr.  Hare  was  not  a  Southerner,  however,  as  were  Chap- 
man, Horner  and  Gibson,  but  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1781, 
and  early  became  interested  in  Chemistry,  which  he  and  Silliman 
studied  under  Dr.  Woodhouse  in  the  University.  It  was  in  1801, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  that  he  invented  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
and  won  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Dr.  Hare  expected  to  succeed  Woodhouse  in  1809,  but 
soon  went  to  William  and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  as  professor  of 
Chemistry,  whence  he  was  called  ten  years  later  to  Philadelphia. 
Here  he  spent  twenty-seven  years  of  most  notable  work  as  a  philo- 
sophical and  practical  chemist  and  instructor.  Harvard  had  given 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  three  years  before, 
and  his  extensive  researches  and  inventions  in  electrical  and  other 
fields  made  his  name  famous.  Indeed,  Faraday,  after  exhausting 
every  experiment,  finally  adopted  Dr.  Hare's  deflagrator,  an  elec- 
tric heater  also  producing  light,  as  the  best  that  was  possible  at 
that  date,  1835.  The  scientific  apparatus  invented  by  Hare  was 
extensive  and  so  valuable  that  it  was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  his  decease.  Pharmacy  and  Toxicology  are  deeply 
indebted  to  his  researches,  as  are  manj-  other  fields  of  applied 
chemistry.  He  was  brilliant  in  experiment  and  lecture,  and  had 
won  an  enviable  position  when  he  resigned  in  1817,  making  a  first 
break  in  the  faculty  of  '35,  after  its  twelve  years  of  continuity. 
He  died  in  1858  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else,  his  contribution  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  instrument 
would  have  made  his  name  one  of  the  first  in  chemical  annals. 

The  two  new  members  of  the  faculty  of  '35  were  Drs.  George  B. 
Wood  and  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  who  held  chairs  in  the  school  for 
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twenty-five  and  twenty-eight  years  respectively.  Dr.  Wood  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  of  Quaker  parentage,  born  at  Greenwich, 
in  1707,  so  that  he  was  tliirty-eight  years  of  age  wlien  he  entered 
the  faculty.  Educated  in  his  preparatory  work  in  New  York,  where 
he  evinced  signs  of  the  remarkable  ability  through  which  he 
achieved  such  great  distinction,  he  came  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  graduated  from  the  Collegiate  Department  with  high 
honors  in  181."),  He  at  once  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr. 
Parrish,  as  has  been  noticed  before,  and  graduated  with  such  stand- 
ing from  the  University  Medical  School  in  1818  that  Dr.  Parrish 
secured  him  as  assistant  in  his  private  medical  school.  Here  he 
developed  those  enlightened  views  upon  medical  ethics  and  prac- 
tice that  became  so  important  an  influence  in  American  medicine. 
He  was  a  man  of  slow  but  sure  growth,  and  his  power  as  a  lec- 
turer on  Chemistry  was  such  that  in  1821  he  was  called  to  that 
chair  in  the  new  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  following  year  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  During  nine  years  of 
work  in  that  department,  nine  months  of  which  were  spent  with 
Drs,  Hewson  and  Bache  in  preparing  the  National  Pharmacopo'ia 
for  the  press,  Dr.  Wood  plainly  became  the  man  for  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  in  the  University  in  1835.  It  is  one  of  the  happy 
features  of  the  histories  of  the  University  and  Jefferson  that  work 
on  this  pharmacopoeia  ripened  a  professional  friendship  between 
their  two  great  representatives.  Wood  of  the  faculty  of  '35  and 
Bache  of  the  Jefferson  faculty  of  'll,  which  resulted  in  that  joint 
monument  of  the  two  men,  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  Dur- 
ing the  next  fifteen  years  Dr.  Wood  completely  modernized  his 
department.  "His  courses  of  lectures  upon  Materia  Medica,"  Avrites 
Dr.  Hartshorne,  "may  be  truly  said  to  have  been  splendid,  almost 
magnificent;  adorned  as  well  as  made  complete  for  the  students' 
information  by  the  exhibition,  from  day  to  day,  of  living  specimens 
of  plants  from  all  (juarters  of  the  world,  grown  in  his  own  private 
conservatory  and  botanical  garden,  maintained  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. When  such  could  not  at  the  time  be  obtained,  fine  pictorial 
representations  were  i)laced  before  the  class  in  their  stead;  and  his 
cabinet  of  mineral  and  other  crude  and  prepared  specimens  was 
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correspondiiigly  complete.  A  printed  svllabus  of  the  course  of  lec- 
tures, interleaved  for  note-taking,  was  furnished  gratuitously  by 
him  to  each  student.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  no  portion  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  able 
and  renowned  as  have  been  the  other  members  of  its  faculty,  ever 
added  more  to  the  great  reputation  and  largp  classes  of  that 
institution  than  this  model  course."  His  "Practice  of  Medicine," 
issued  in  1847,  was  widely  adopted  as  a  text-book.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Chapman  in  1850,  on  tlic  resignation  of  the  latter. 
While  in  the  chair  of  Practice,  which  he  held  for  ten  years,  he 
also  issued  a  treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology.  Dr. 
Wood  was  a  most  erudite,  fresh  and  balanced  medical  scholar. 
His  mind  was  systematic  and  infused  with  the  modern  historical 
method.  His  local  and  larger  historical  works,  such  as  the  history 
of  the  University  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  a  history  of 
Materia  Medica,  and  others,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  this  qual- 
ity. He  was  a  leader  in  nearly  all  the  learned,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional societies  at  home,  and  honored  by  many  of  those  abroad. 
Princeton  gave  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  in  his  varied 
travels  abroad  he  was  greatly  honored,  while  he  did  much  to  fur- 
ther the  scientific  plans  of  societies  in  America.  He  died  in  1879, 
nearly  nineteen  years  after  his  resignation,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
two,  one  of  those  of  whom  he  himself  said : 

"EveiyAvhere  they  sow 

The  seeds  of  truth,  which,  spirit-niu'tiued,  grow 

To  a  rich  harvest," 

Dr.  Wood's  colleague  of  '35,  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  came  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Presbyterian  families,  his  brother  being 
the  eminent  theologian  of  Princeton,  Dr.  Charles  Hodge.  The 
founder  of  the  family,  a  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  settled  on  Water 
street  in  1730,  and  it  was  his  son.  Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  who  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  to  whoui  was  born,  in 
1796,  a  moH'  famous  son.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Hodge.  Educated  at  board- 
ing-schools, he  entered  Princeton  in  ISll  as  a  sophomore,  and  in 
three  years  graduated  with  the  highest  lionors.  He  was  eighteen 
when  he  entered  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar's  ottice,  and  in  four  years 
received  his  medical  diploma  from  the  University.    After  two  years 
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as  a  ship's  surgeon  on  East  Indian  voyages,  be  settled  on  Walnut 
street,  and  the  following  year  was  chosen  by  Dr.  Horner  to  take 
bis  place  in  Dr.  Chapman's  Institute  during  a  brief  absence.  In 
1823  Chapman  called  him  to  lecture  on  Surgery,  which  he  did  with 
utmost  success.  His  favorite  studies,  Surgei'^^  and  Anatomy,  he 
was  led  to  give  up  for  several  reasons,  chief  among  them  being  his 
weakened  vision,  so  that  he  soon  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Dewees  in 
Obstetrical  lectures  and  joined  the  staff  of  that  department  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Thus,  in  1835,  he  was  the  successful  can- 
didate over  so  strong  a  man  as  Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs,  to  the  chair 
made  famous  by  Dewees.  He  Avas  a  successful  lecturer,  admired 
and  beloved  by  students.  His  work  in  Obstetrics  was  especially 
notable  for  his  inventions  in  forceps  and  pessaries,  that  were  used 
the  world  over.  His  works  on  Diseases  Peculiar  to  AVomen  and 
on  Obstetrics  were  published  late  in  life,  the  latter  in  1863,  the  year 
he  resigned  his  professorship.  The  work  was  written  by  an  anumu- 
ensis  and  with  the  aid  of  his  son.  Dr.  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  for  his  vision 
had  become  seriously  impaired.  In  all  things  he  was  ruggedly 
original,  conscientious,  accurate  and  clear.  His  alma  mater  hon- 
ored him,  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  died  in 
1873  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-seven,  nearly  forty  years  after  he 
entered  the  faculty  of  1835. 

The  last,  and,  in  one  wa}',  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the 
faculty  of  1835,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Jackson,  who  was  the  first  and  most 
effective  apostle  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  Laenec,  Louis 
and  the  French  school  of  medicine  that  were  the  true  sources  of  the 
scientific  methods  of  to-day.  Dr.  Jackson  was  of  an  ardent,  enthu- 
siastic temperament,  peculiarly  open  to  conviction,  active  and 
inquiring  in  mind  and  earnest  in  public  welfare.  His  teaching 
had  great  influence  from  its  warm,  fresh  and  attractive  originality; 
and  his  keen  appreciation  of  the  pathological  importance  of  new 
ideas  regarding  organism  and  vital  force  made  him  a  leader  in 
those  directions.  Dr.  Jackson's  training  was  somewhat  like  that 
of  his  friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Wood.  Born  in  1787,  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  son  of  Dr.  David  Jackson,  one  of  the  University's  first 
graduates  of  1768,  he  received  his  education  in    the    Collegiate 
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Department  of  the  riiiversity,  and  studied   iiKMliciiic  niider    Dr. 
James  PDitchison,  Jr.,  and  chictlv  uiid«'r  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar.   After 
receiving  his  medical  degree  from  the  Universit}*  in  1808,  his  thesis 
being  on  "Suspended  Animation,"  the  death  of  his  father  and  elder 
brother  comi)elkHl  liim  to  take  charge  of  liis  father's  drug  business 
for  a  time.    He  soon  began  practice,  however,  and  in  1812  joined 
the  First  Troop  of  CitA'  Cavalry  and  served  in  Maryland  until  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1S1.">.    His  active  service  in  promotion  of  public 
sanitation  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Boar«l  of  Health  early 
in  1820  and  made  him  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city  in  the  yellow 
fever  epidemic  of  that  date.    His  account  of  that  year's  scourge  is 
the  most  authoritative.     'He  believed  in  its  domestic  origin  and 
non-contagiousness,  and,  in  consequence,  had  great  influence  in  pro- 
moting present-day  care  for  sanitary  vigilance.     The  epidemic  of 
1820  is  the  last  of  any  importance  in  the  city.    Dr.  Jackson's  experi- 
ence in  pharmacy  led,  in  1821,  to  his  becoming  one  of  two  profess- 
ors in  the  new  College  of  Pharmacy,  he  lecturing  on  Materia  Med- 
ica  and  his  colleague,  soon  succeeded  by  Dr.  W()od,  on  Chemistry. 
Here  ripened  the  metho«ls  and  friendship  of  these  two  remarkable 
men.    A'ery  soon  Dr.  Ciiapnian  chose  Dr.  Jaikson  to  lecture  in  his 
private  school,  on  Medical  Chemistry,  and,  later,  on  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  a  position  which  he  held  until  1844.     The  next 
year,  1822,  he  also  became  one  of  the  Almshouse  Hospital  stafl', 
where  he  and  Gerhard,  Pennock  and  others  were  to  do  so  much 
to  introdure  and  develop  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  French 
school.     Here  he  advanced  the  study  of  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion, the  new  methods  of  diagnosis.     "A  student  as  well  as  a  teacher 
auKmg  students,"  says  Dr.  Carson,  and  some  of  the  first  results  of 
his  work  were  reported  in  1824.    His  clinical  lectures  inspired  large 
numbers  of  students,  and  the  profession  as  well,  to  active  study 
of  the  French  methods  in  Pathology,  and  in  1827  Dr.  Chapman 
secured  his  election  as  assistant  to  his  University  chair,  to  relieve 
him  of  the  departments  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  the  Institutes, 
which    had    hardly    been    given    adequate   treatment    since   that 
giant  in  capacity,  Kush,  had  died.      He  became  interested  in  the 
doctrine   of  Broussais,   "but,"   said    he,   "it  is   not   all  true,   nor 
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does  it  compass  all  truth,"  and  his  and  Dr.  Drake's  opposing 
views  in  the  Medical  Society  of  1830-1  were  the  chief  features 
of  its  meetings.  It  Avas  the  pathological  work  of  Louis, 
liowever,  that  most  attracted  him,  and  he  inspired  Gerhard,  Pen- 
nock,  8tille  and  others  to  go  to  Paris  and  study  under  the  great 
]>athologist.  In  1832  Dr.  Jackson  formulated  the  best  exposition  of 
the  new  methods  in  a  work  entitled  "Principles  of  Medicine  founded 
()n  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Animal  Organism,"  which 
was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  published  in  the  country.  It  was  he, 
Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  and  Dr.  Eichard  Harlan  who  were  chosen 
that  year  to  investigate  the  treatment  of  cholera  at  Montreal,  and 
(»n  his  return  he  had  charge  of  Hospital  No.  5,  when  the  disease 
arose  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Jackson  had  acted  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
rhapman  for  eight  years,  when,  in  1853,  he  accepted  the  new  chair 
created  for  the  Institutes  and  Clinical  Medicine.  For  the  next 
twenty-eight  years  he  was  a  power  among  the  young  men  of  the 
]»rofession;  perhaps  the  extent  of  his  influence  has  but  recently 
been  appreciated.  His  writings  were  numerous  and  bore  almost 
wholly  upon  phtises  of  the  pathological  work  of  which  he  was  so 
able  an  expounder.  Dr.  Jackson  resigned  in  1803,  and  died  nine 
years  later  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  when  he  had  seen  all  the  old 
faculty  of  '35  retired  or  deceased,  and  the  principles  of  Louis  widely 
accepted. 

Another  connected  with  the  old  faculty  of  1835  is  worthy  of 
especial  interest,  not  only  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Jackson  and  liead  of 
the  newly  instituted  system  of  dispensary  clinics  for  the  University, 
but  chiefl}'  for  his  contributions  to  the  science  of  medicine  in  the 
discovery  of  the  difference  between  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers. 
This  was  Dr.  William  W.  Gerhard,  who  became  assistant  to  Dr. 
Jackson  in  1838,  and  led  in  the  institution  of  the  dispensary  clinics 
three  years  later  (q).  Dr.  Gerhard  came  of  German  Reformed  and 
Moravian  ancestry  of  old  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  families. 
Born  in  1809  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  educated  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, and  after  his  graduation  in  1820,  began  the  study  of  medicine 

(q)  Dr.  Jacob  Randolpli  was  the  lirst  appointed  clinical  lecturer  on  Surgery 
for  the  University  and  the  I'ennsylvania  Hospital  in  1845,  and  Dr.  George  W.  Norris 
succeeded  him  three  years  later. 
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under  Dr.  Joseph  Parrisli.  Six  years  later  lie  p;raduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  with  a  thesis  on  the  endermic  application 
of  medicines,  which  showed  the  excellence  of  his  pathological  work 
in  the  Almshouse  Hospital  and  attracted  much  attention.  After 
graduation,  he  visited  Europe,  eventually  going  to  Paris, 
where  he  came  into  close  relation  with  Louis.  His  studj'  there,  in 
association  with  Pennock  and  other  young  Americans,  was  chiefly 
clinical  and  his  investigations  covered  a  large  field,  including  small- 
pox, typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  cerebral  affections,  cholera  and 
many  other  maladies;  his  first  papers,  in  conjunction  with  Pen- 
nock, being  on  Asiatic  cholera. 

liCturning  to  Philadelphia  he  began  practice,  still  pursuing 
his  investigations  at  the  Philadelphia  or  Almshouse  Hospital.  He 
also  became  resident  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1834:. 
Auscultation,  percussion  and  systematic  clinical  work  were  car- 
ried on  by  him  even  more  successfully  than  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son. In  183G  he  established  the  difference  between  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  and  made  himself  a  world-wide  fame.  Indeed  he  was 
the  greatest  American  exponent  of  the  new  scientific  pathological 
methods  of  France.  In  1838  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Jackson  in 
the  University,  and  here  showed  his  commanding  powers  as  a  clin- 
ical teacher.  During  that  year  also  he  joined  with  Drs.  Pennock, 
Stewardson,  Xorris,  Stille,  Goddard,  Grant,  Pepper,  Patterson, 
Bid  die,  Carson,  Miitter  and  others  in  the  formation  of  the  Path- 
ological Society'  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  became  the  first  presi- 
dent. This  society  jtavcd  the  way  for  the  more  permanent  one  of 
to-day,  which  was  founded  in  1857  in  the  old  "picture-house"  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hc>s])ital,  and  whose  tirst  officers  were:  President, 
Dr.  S.  D.  Gross;  vice-presidents,  Drs.  Lalxoche  and  Stille;  treasurer, 
Dr.  Addinell  Hewson;  secretary,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  and  assistant 
secretary.  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton.  These  two  societies  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  had  iiioi-e  general  ami  far-reaching  scientific  influ- 
ence than  either  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  or  the  County  Medical 
Society,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  least  in  the  field  of  the  new 
Pathology  they  have  been  of  the  first  importance.  In  1841  Dr.  Ger- 
hard had  succeeded  in  establishing  dispensary  clinics  for  the  Uni- 
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versitv  in  tlie  Medical  Institutes  in  associaton  witli  Dr.-  W.  P. 
Johnston,  and  in  1812  published  his  treatise  on  the  diag:nosis, 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest.  An  attack 
of  typhoid  fever  in  1837  liad  seriously  impaired  his  health 
^nd  iuternipted  his  work,  so  that  in  1813  he  went  to  Europe 
for  rest.  His  life  was  a  busy  one  from  that  time  on  until 
iibout  18G8,  when  he  began  to  retire  from  active  practice.  He  died 
in  1872  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  a  genial,  kindly,  gentle  clinical 
teacher,  who  must  always  be  associated  in  rhiladelphia  with  the 
introduction  of  the  scientific  methods  of  to-day  (r). 

While  the  University  faculty  of  1835  was  enjoying  its  pros- 
perity, as  has  been  said,  the  chairs  of  Jefferson  Medical  College 
were  vacated  on  April  2, 1811,  when  Drs.  Pattison  and  Kevere  went 
to  New  York.  Four  days  later  the  chairs  were  filled  by  men  so 
able  and  so  harmonious,  that  the  regime  has  been  since  known  as 
^'the  New  Jefferson  Medical  College."  Of  this  faculty  one,Dr.  Uobley 
Dimglison,  had  been  with  the  College  five  years  in  the  chair  of  the 
Institutes;  Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast  of  the  Anatomical  chair  had  been 
two  years  with  it  in  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  K.  M.  Huston  had 
been  a  like  length  of  time  in  the  cliair  of  Materia  Medica;  but  the 
merit  of  the  new  order  consisted  in  tlie  excellence  of  every  chair, 
without  exception.  The  new  members  were  Dr.  T.  D.  Miitter  for  the 
chair  of  Surgery,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  for  the  chair  of  Practice,  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Meigs  for  that  of  Obstetrics,  and  Dr.  Franklin  Bache 
for  that  of  Chemistry.  From  that  date  on  for  fifteen  years  there 
followed  a  period  of  remarkable  prosperity  and  growth.  Even 
when  change  necessarily  came  on  account  of  age,  the  addition  was 
a  man  whose  name  soon  gave  Jefferson  even  more  honor  than  she 
■could  confer  on  him.  As  a  result,  the  last  half  of  this  period  is  the 
beginning  of  the  golden  age  of  the  second  great  School  of  Medicine 
in  Philadelphia.  "During  these  years,  the  period  of  the  true  rise  and 
healthy    growth    of    tlie    school,"    writes  Dr.  John    H.  P.rinton, 

(r)  Dr.  Caspar  "W.  Penuock  was  a  Philadelphian,  bora  in  1801.  He  graduated 
in  1828  from  tlie  University,  and  was  primarily  an  investigator  by  the  new  methods. 
He  also  studied  under  Louis  in  Paris  and  was  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Ger- 
hard in  his  work,  until  attacked  by  paralysis,  which  afflicted  him  for  more  than 
twenty  years.    He  died  in  18tt7. 
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"the  attitude  of  the  faculty  was  one  of  harinony,  nay,  of  unanimity. 
Many  of  these  great  advances  in  teaching  were  then  effected  which 
gave  the  stamp  to  the  school,  and  helped  not  a  little  to  bring  about 
that  prosperity  which  has  lasted,  unbroken,  to  the  present  day. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  origination  of  the  great  system  of  Col- 
legiate Clinics.  The  establishment  of  such  a  means  of  teaching  had 
been  in  the  minds  of  successive  faculties  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  institution.  Indeed,  an  infirmary  had  been  opened  within  the 
walls  of  the  Jefferson  College  in  May,  1825,  in  advance  of  its  first 
session,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  Dr.  George  McClellan  per- 
formed the  first  surgical  operation  in  the  anatomical  amphi- 
theater. The  system  of  practical  teaching  thus  introduced  was 
continued,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
reorganization.  By  the  new  faculty,  the  Collegiate  Clinic — Medical 
as  well  as  Surgical — was  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  weekly 
curriculum.  To  use  the  words  of  Professor  Mitchell  in  his  intro- 
ductory of  1847,  the  clinic  became  'the  right  arm  of  the  College.' 
In  addition  to  the  clinics  of  the  College,  the  class  had  access  to  the 
lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  at  the  Blockley  Alms- 
house, To  the  latter  they  were  carried  twice  a  week  in  large  omni- 
buses hired  for  the  purpose,  the  students  often  crowding  the  top 
as  well  as  interior  of  the  vehicles.  Tliis  disorderly  transporta- 
tion was  an  event  of  great  delight  to  all  small  urchins  on  the  route, 
and  afforded  in  winter,  as  I  well  recollect,  inestimable  chances  for 
snowballing  and  boyish  sharp-shooting.  The  mode  of  instruction 
by  Collegiate  Clinics  met  at  first  with  opposition;  it  was  denounced 
and  sneered  at.  It  was  said  that  it  was  imperfect  and  insufficient, 
that  it  conveyed  false  imi)ressious  and  was  calculated  to  mislead 
rather  than  instruct.  It  may  be  that  at  first  it  was  imperfect.  It 
undoubtedly  was  inferior  in  some  respects  to  Hospital  Clinics, 
nevertheless  it  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  the  defects  in  the 
system  soon  })r(»nght  their  own  remedy.''  This  remedy  was,  of 
course,  the  hospital,  which  grew  from  small  beginnings  about  two 
or  three  years  later. 

The  strength  of  Jefferson  was  in  the  personal  i)ower  of  its  fac- 
ulty, from  the  refined,  scholarly  Dunglison,  whose  career  has  been 
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alreatlj'  noticed  as  the  bond  between  the  old  and  new,  to  the  young- 
est of  the  new  members.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  in  this  faculty 
the  proportion  which  came  from  the  South;  this  includes  Drs.  Hus- 
ton, Mitchell  and  Miitter.  Dr.  Kobert  M.  Huston  was  the  wise, 
calm,  clear-minded  dean  of  the  faculty  for  nearly  the  entire  period, 
and  became  its  first  emeritus  professor  on  his  resignation  in  1857. 
He  was  a  Virginian,  born  in  1794,  and  studied  medicine  with  such 
ability  that  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  as  an  assistant  surgeon.  He  afterwards  entered  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1825  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Dr.  Huston  entered  the  old 
faculty  in  1839,  thirteen  years  later,  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica,  but  was  transferred  to  that  of  Obstetrics;  and  in  the  new 
organization  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  the  latter  of  these  two  subjects  being  his  favorite 
branch  of  study.  His  convictions  were  in  accord  with  the  less 
heroic  methods  of  treatment  advocated  during  these  years.  As  a 
lecturer  he  is  said  to  have  been  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  and  used  manuscript  entirely.  Dr.  Huston's  business 
ability  was  of  the  utmost  service  to  Jefferson,  and  when  he.  died 
in  1804  the  loss  of  his  valuable  counsel  was  deeply  felt. 

The  member  of  the  old  faculty,  who  joined  it  in  1839,  about 
the  same  time  as  Dr.  Huston,  was  its  famous  surgeon.  Dr.  Joseph 
Pancoast,  who  succeeded  the  founder,  until  in  the  new  order  of  '41 
he  was  given  the  chair  of  Anatomy.  Dr.  Pancoast  was  only  thirty- 
four  when  he  entered  upon  tlie  duties  of  a  professor.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in  1805,  and  on  entering  upon  the  study 
of  medicine  soon  found  his  favorite  field  to  be  that  of  surgery. 
Attending  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  he  grad- 
uated in  1828,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  at  once  settled  in 
practice.  Three  years  later  he  began  teaching  Anatomy,  in  which 
he  soon  won  an  enviable  reputation.  "His  great  object,''  writes  Dr. 
Brinton,  "was  to  teach  Anatomy,  not  the  anatomy  of  the  dead,  but 
rather  of  the  living.  With  him  it  was  Anatomy  applied — Medical 
Anatomy,  Surgical  Anatomy.  In  his  hands  the  bones  lost  their 
dryness,  they  became,  as  it  were,  living  exponents  of  injuries  and 
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diseases.  Their  growth,  their  size,  their  measurements  served  as 
themes  for  discourses  of  the  most  pregnaut  character.  No  zealous 
student  couhl  faithfully  attend  his  lectures  and  fail  to  carry  away 
with  him  a  mass  of  practical  information  of  inestimable  value  in 
his  future  professional  life.  Dr.  Pancoast's  consummate  knowl- 
edge of  human  anatomy,  and  his  vast  surgical  experience  had  so 
enriched  his  mind  that  his  teachings  were  instructive  and  without 
eff«»rt.  Versed  himself  in  the  learning  of  the  books,  the  charm 
of  his  lectures  lay  in  that  unwritten  surgery  which  ever  fell  from 
his  lips.  This  it  was,  I  think,  more  than  anything  else  which  has 
given  that  value  to  his  anatomical  discourses,  which  only  those  w^ho 
have  heard  him  can  appreciate.  Xo  one  contributed  more  than  he 
to  enhance  the  renown  of  the  Jefferson  College."  His  boldness  and 
skill  as  an  operator,  his  advocacy  of  original  methods  and  appli- 
ances in  surgery,  Avere  the  trne  bases  of  his  power  as  an  instructor. 
His  work  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  was  for  years  of  the  highest 
character.  Before  he  had  been  six  years  in  Jefferson  he  isstied  his 
"Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery,''  which  ran  through  several  edi- 
tions. He  also  remodeled  Wistar  and  Horner's  text-book  on  Anat- 
omy, and  was  a  contributor  to  medical  jotirnalism.  He  resigned  and 
became  emeritus  professor  in  1874,  after  about  thirty-five  years  of 
eminent  service,  and  was  sticceeded.  by  his  son,  Dr.  ^V.  H.  Pan- 
coast.  He  survived  eight  years  longer  and  died  in  1882,  in  his 
seventy-seventh  year. 

His  gifted  colleague  in  the  Surgical  chair,  Dr.  Thomas  D.  Mut- 
ter, had  a  far  shorter  life,  of  only  forty-eight  years,  and  it  was  his 
resignation  in  18."i(;,  followed  by  his  decease  three  years  later,  that 
first  broke  the  unity  of  the  new  faculty  of  '41.  Dr.  Miitter  came  of 
Oennan  and  Scotch  ancestors,  who  settled  in  North  Carolina  in 
ante-Revolution  days  and  afterwards  founded  some  of  the  leading 
families  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Miitter  was  born  in  Richmond  in  1811, 
and  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight.  After  his  grand- 
mother's death  he  was  reared  by  a  relative,  Mr.  Robert  Carter,  who 
educated  him  at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  placed  him  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Sinims  of  Alexandria  to  study  medicine.  He 
received  his  degree  in  1831,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
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and  Ills  health  being  poor,  he  accepted  a  position  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Europe,  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  some  of  his 
chief  characteristics  as  a  surgeon.  He  also  visited  London,  but, 
saj'S  Dr.  Pancoast,  "it  was  from  the  brilliant  Parisian  school,  how- 
ever, that  Dr.  Miitter's  surgical  character  got  its  earl^'  bias.  His 
•quick,  active,  appropriative  mind  was  readily  imbued  with  the 
.spirit  of  his  distinguished  teachers;  and  from  its  natural  sanguine 
disposition  he  was  readv — perhaps  a  little  too  ready — to  seize  upon 
the  novelties  of  operative  surgery,  Avhich  were  then  so  freely  pro- 
duced by  distinguished  men,  with  promises  of  advantage  that,  in 
.some  instances,  were  hardly  fulfilled."  He  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  field  of  plastic  surgery,  and  on  settling  in  Philadelphia  in 
1832,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  attempted  to  draw  about  him  a 
private  class  of  students.  He  was  greath'  encouraged  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son of  the  University,  and,  by  another  year,  joined  Dr.  Paul  B.  God- 
dard,  with  eminent  success.  In  1835  he  was  called  to  lecture  in 
the  Medical  Institute  founded  by  Chapman,  and  his  rei^utation  was 
established.  He  had  a  mingled  gentleness,  energy  and  enthusiasm, 
clear  method,  vivid  demonstration  and  lively  expression  that  won 
the  hearts  of  the  students  and  commanded  their  admiration.  His 
practice  was  so  large  as  to  prevent  his  giving  much  time  to  literary 
work;  but  his  industry  and  skill  as  a  collector  resulted  in  the' sur- 
gical and  medical  museum  that  is  now  widely  known  and  bears 
his  name  in  connection  with  the  College  of  Ph3^sicians,  where  it 
has  a  home.  After  twenty-four  years  of  instruction,  over  half  of 
which  was  spent  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, he  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health  in  185(>,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross. 

The  loss  of  Huston  followed  in  the  next  year,  and  in  1858  the 
chair  of  Practice,  also,  was  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  another 
Virginian,  eighteen  years  older  than  Miitter,  Dr.  John  Kearsley 
Mitchell.  His  is  a  family  devoted  to  medicine;  he  came  of  two  gen- 
erations of  physicians  and  has  left  behind  him  a  son,  the  eminent 
Dr.  S,  Weir  Mitchell,  and  a  grandson,  who  is  also  of  the  profession. 
He  came  of  direct  Scotch  lineage,  and  was  born  in  Sheppardstown, 
Virginia,  in  1793.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
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to  be  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  received 
ids  ( liKssical  degree.  In  181C,  returning  to  America,  lie  came  to 
Phihidelphia  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Chapman,  attending  the  University  and  tlie  Doctor's  private  school. 
lie  graduated  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  Dr.  MitchelTs 
liealth  then  becoming  imi)aired,  he  sailed,  as  physician,  on  a 
vessel  bound  for  China.  He  made  three  voyages.  On  settling  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  practitioner.  Dr.  Mitchell's  skill  and  graces  of 
character  soon  opened  the  way  to  a  large  practice,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  the  lectureship  on  Medical  Chemistry  in  Dr.  Cha])man's 
Medical  Institute  in  1823,  a  post  he  held  for  nearly  ten  years.  In 
1833  the  Franklin  Institute  secured  him  to  lecture  on  "Chemistry 
Ai)plied  to  the  Arts,"  in  which  ])osition  he  spent  five  years.  He  was 
the  first  chemist  in  the  city  to  solidify  carbonic  acid;  he  discovered 
a  solvent  of  caoutchouc,  and  anticipated  (iraliam  in  the  theory  of 
the  penetrativeness  of  fluids.  During  this  period  he  had  published 
numerous  articles  on  medical  subjects,  many  of  which  were  char- 
acterized by  an  originality  of  view  that  became  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  development.  He  was  among  the  first  advocates  of  the 
germ  theory  of  disease,  and,  indeed, anticipated, in  suggestion, many 
of  the  accepted  theories  of  the  i)resent  day.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  forty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  was  called  to  the  new  Jefferson  faculty 
of  '41  to  the  chair  of  Practice.  His  lectures  and  other  dis- 
courses "were  marked  by  profound  and  original  thought,  deep 
learning  and  extensive  research,"  says  one  before  quoted. 
"A  vein  of  ixx'tic  imagination  ran  through  all  his  works,  and 
served  to  give  grace  and  interest  to  his  studies  and  descriptions 
of  the  most  technical  subjects.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  writings 
he  also  jjublished  a  volume  of  i)oems.  In  person.  Dr.  Mitchell  was 
tall  and  ]M)rtly,  witli  a  gentle,  i)olished  bearing.  He  was  open- 
handed  and  hospitable,  a  charming  companion,  a  man  of  genial 
manners,  and  yet  of  great  dignity  <»f  character.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  classes,  and  their  affection  for  him  he  strongly  recip- 
rocated. He  was  the  students"  friend.  In  sickness  and  trouble 
the^'  turned  to  him  and  never  sought  his  aid  in  vain.  Many  a  poor 
young  fellow,  struggling  in  the  vortex  of  a  gr<'at  cify's  temptation, 
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lias  lie  sustained  by  his  wise  counsel  and  kindly  s^^nipatby.  Many 
a  needy  student  has  he  helped  from  his  own  purse,  and  none  the 
Aviser.  In  his  college  lectures  he  was  exceedingly  hajipy;  his  terse- 
ness, his  power  of  illustration,  his  way  of  putting  things,  his  anec- 
dote and  lively  wit,  made  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
class,  an  impression  strengthened  by  their  personal  love 
for  their  teacher.  He  died  in  harness,  holding  his  pro- 
fessorship to  the  end.  The  last  official  act  of  his  life  was  the 
Commencement  reception  of  the  graduating  class  of  1858  at  his 
house.  His  health  at  that  time  was  feeble,  and  the  question  arose 
whether  the  entertainment  should  not  be  given  by  one  of  his  col- 
leagues. He  insisted,  however,  on  giving  it  himself,  saying  that  he 
would  probabl}'  not  live  to  give  another.  His  misgivings  were  pro- 
phetic; in  a  month  he  had  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  the 
reputation  of  a  distinguished  teacher,  a  zealous  investigator,  a  most 
eminent  practitioner  and  a  blameless  citizen."  He  was  also  greatly 
interested  in  public  affairs,  a  member  of  many  leading  scientific,  pro- 
fessional and  other  societies,  before  which  he  lectured  on  widely 
diversified  themes.  He  died  in  the  early  part  of  1858  at  the  age  of 
sixty-live,  the  first  of  the  faculty  of  '11  to  be  removed  by  death. 

Three  years  later,  another  of  this  noble  company  of  teachers 
died  at  nearly  the  age  of  seventy.  He,  too,  was  a  KSouthern  man 
by  birth  and  education,  enthusiastic,  vivacious,  original  and  imag- 
inative. Dr.  Charles  D.  Meigs  was  for  over  twenty  3^ears  the  incum- 
bent of  Jefferson's  chair  of  Obstetrics.  He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer 
and  a  cultured  gentleman  of  linguistic  and  literary  tastes,  whose 
affability  endeared  him  to  his  students.  He  was  born  in  1792  in  the 
Bermudas,  whither  his  father  had  gone  from  Connecticut  as  Proc- 
tor in  the  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,  but  spent  a  part  of  his 
boyhood  in  Connecticut,  where  his  father  was  subsequently  a  pro- 
fessor in  Yale.  After  his  ninth  year  he  lived  in  Athens,  Georgia,  of 
whose  University  the  elder  Meigs  became  president  in  1801.  Edu- 
cated under  his  father's  direction,  he  received  his  diploma  from  the 
Georgia  institution  in  1809,  and  soon  began  the  study  of  medicine. 
His  health  during  those  days  not  being  of  the  best,  he  was  advised 
to  visit  his  uncle,  who  was  an  Indian  agent  a  few  miles  away,  and 
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live  in  the  open  air,  among  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  then  in 
that  region.  This  he  did,  to  the  great  improvement  of  his  physical 
condition.  In  1812  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medi- 
cal School  and  was  graduated  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
though  he  did  not  receive  his  degree  until  two  years  later,  when  he 
decided  to  settle  in  Philadelphia.  Here  his  talents  were  appreci- 
ated, although  he  gained  practice  slowly,  and  in  1826,  when  the 
Kappa  Lambda  (s)  Society  of  the  United  States  founded  the  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  he  was  chosen  one  of  its 
editors,  with  Drs.  Bache,  Coates,  Hodge,  LaKoche,  and 
later  Wood,  Condie  and  Bell.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
extensive  literarj'  production,  and  it  was  about  this  time  that, 
against  his  own  inclination,  but  on  account  of  an  excellent 
opening,  he  chose  Obstetrics  as  his  chief  field  of  work.  He  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  ^'elpeau  in  1831,  and  every  few  years  there- 
after some  work  in  the  line  of  his  specialty  was  produced  by  hinu 
Among  these  was  his  first  original  work,  "The  Philadelpliia 
Practice  of  Midwifery,''  and  liis  "C>bstetrics,  the  Science  and  the 
Art."  His  style  was  rich  and  full.  "His  love  for  the  beautiful,"  says 
Dr.  John  Bell,  "was  ingrained  in  his  philosophy,  and  gave  a  color- 
ing both  to  his  written  and  spoken  compositions."  In  1830  he  began 
teaching  in  the  private  "School  of  Medicine,"  started  by  Gibson,. 
Lalvoche,  IJaudolph  and  others,  and  after  five  or  six  jears  expected 
to  succeed  Dr.  Dewees.  The  contest  was  close,  but  although  he 
was  not  successful,  he  was  soon  called  to  a  chair  which  he  made 
of  equal  honor,  in  the  Jefferson  faculty  of  '41.  "Dr.  Meigs'  manner 
before  the  class  was  peculiar  and  singularly  impressive,"  Avrites  Dr. 
Brinton.  "He  was  eminently  m  scholar,  and  always  seemed  to  me  to 
teach  not  only  his  branch,  but  something  more.  He  loved  to  dwell 
upon  the  value  of  learning,  and  to  inculcate  above  all  things  that  the 
physician  should  be  a  cultured  man,  or,  as  he  put  it,  a  member  of 
the  great  Scholar  Class.    He  was  forceful  in  expression,  apt  in  illus- 

(s)  This  riiiladelpliia  branch  of  it  was  begun  by  Drs.  LaRoche,  Samuel 
Jaclison,  C.  D.  Meigs  and  Thomas  Harris,  and  liad  harmony  of  the  profession  as 
one  of  its  chief  aims.  Its  influence  was  remarlcably  successful  in  this  direction. 
These  editors  originated  tlie  medical  club  which  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  was 
the  mother  of  like  clubs  innumerable. 
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tration,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  blessed  with  a  poetic  and  fervid 
imagination.    With  the  mummied  bones  of  an  Egyptian  girl  before 
him,  I  have  heard  him  in  an  enraptured  burst  recall  the  glories  of 
Egypt's  ancient  days.    At  his  magic  v^^ords  the  scene  rose  up.    There 
stood  the  palace,  there  the  temple,  where  trod  the  priests  of  Isis; 
yonder  lay  the  brick  fields,  thronged  with  the  Hebrew  slaves;  at 
his  feet  the  Nile  murmured;  there  along  the  tangled  rushes  floated 
the  wicker  basket,  and  for  a  moment  Teacher  and  Class  stood  in 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh's  daughter^^    No  member  of  his  many 
classes  will,  I  am  sure,  ever  forget  Dr.  Meigs  and  the  strange  charm 
of  his  words;  at  times  poetic,  at  times  charged  with  quaint  humor; 
now  rising  to  the  highest  pitch  of  philosophic  reasoning,  now  sink- 
ing to  impress  laboriously  upon  the  student  mind  the  beauties  of 
Carus's  curve.    One  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  his  zealous 
effort  to  bring  others,  and  notably  his  class,  to  think  as  he  did.  He 
was  all  earnestness,  and,  immovable  in  his  own  convictions,  he 
sought  to  make  all  share  them  wMth  him."    After  nearly  twenty 
years  of  this  successful  work  his  failing  health  led  him  to  resign 
in  1860,  and  become  Professor  Emeritus,  although  an  emergency 
led  to  his  giving  one  more  course.    After  several  years  of  retire- 
ment he  died,  in  1869,  one  of  the  most  engaging  personalities  of  the 
old  facult}'  of  ante-bellum  days. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Dr.  Meigs  was  the  remaining  member 
of  this  faculty,  who,  when  Meigs  was  teaching  Obstetrics  in  the 
Parrish  School  on  one  side  of  the  street,  and  he  teaching  Chemistry 
in  the  Gibson  School  on  the  other,  agreed  with'the  former  that  the 
students  of  the  two  schools  should  attend  the  lectures  of  both  men. 
Dr.  Franklin  Bache  was,  to  use  the  words  of  his  friend  Dr.  Wood, 
"extremeh^  methodical,  clear  in  his  explanations,  because  clear  in 
his  own  conceptions,  conscientiously  precise  in  all  his  details,  and 
leaving  no  dark  spot  in  his  subject  unillumined."  In  short,  he  was  a 
"plain,  clear,  truthful,  conscientious  and  efficient,  but  not  a  showy, 
splendid  or  particularly  attractive  lecturer;  one  from  whose  prelec- 
tions the  student  would  retire  with  his  thoughts  more  intent  upon 
the  subject  taught  than  upon  the  teacher.''  This  was  precisely  the 
kind  of  character  one  might  expect  in  the  great-grandson  of  Ben- 
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janiin  Franlclin.    Dr.  lijiclic  was  tlie  lirandsdii  of  Hm'  only  daughter 
of    Franklin    who    married    Itichard    Baclie    of    En«i;iand.       His 
father,  an  acconi]>lish(Ml  editor,  was  one  (»f  the  victims  of  yellow 
fever  in  1708,  when  Dr.  Kaehe  was  but  six  years  old.     The  boy 
was  prepared  for  colle«ie  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Samnel  B.  Wylie,  and  in 
1810,    at    the    age    of    eighteen,    he     was    graduated    from    the 
Arts  Department  of  the  University  as  valedictorian.     He  at  once 
entered  the  oflfice  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  but  in  the  year  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's death,  1813,  he  joined  the  army  as  surgeon's  mate,  al- 
though he  had  attended  the  University  so  as  to  graduate  in  1814. 
He  became  snrgeon  of  a  regiment  and  served  until  181G,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began  practice.    He  had  shown  great 
talent  for,  and  interest  in,  Cliemistry,  and  had  published  an  article 
on  muriatic  acid  so  early  as  his  sixteenth  year.    His  practice  grew 
very  slowly,  and  during  those  early  years  he  published  a  treatise  on 
chemistry.  His  own  family  got  him  to  deliver  them  a  course  of  chem- 
ical lectures  in  1821,  and  Dr.  T.  T.  Hewson  soon  after  engaged  him 
to  repeat  the  course  to  his  private  school.  In  1826  he  was  also  called 
to  a  lectureship  in  Franklin  Institute,  which  he  held  for  six  years, 
until  his  election  to  a  chair  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy.     Mean- 
while he  had  been  chosen,  in  1830,  to  lecture  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine of  Gibson  and  others,  and  from  these  positions  he  was  honored 
by  the  call  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  faculty  of  '41  in  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College,  when  he  was  forty-nine  years  of  age.     His 
was  one  of  those  sterling  and  solid  moral  natures  that  estiiblish  the 
standards  of  public  o]»inion  about  them,  and  for  the  long  period 
of  twenty-three  years,  ceasing  only  with  his  death,  in  1804,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-two,  Jefferson  felt  the  intluence  of  his  wise, 
learned  and  quiet  life,  and  his  students  held  him  in  reverence.    His 
other  publications,  Avhich  were  nnnicrons  and  valuable,  are  always 
eclipsed  in  public  memory  by  his  work,  in  connection  with  Drs. 
Hewson  and  Wood,  in  revising  the  National  Pharmacopoeia    in 
1829,  and  by  the  still  greater  United  States  Dispensatory,  issued 
by  Drs.  Bache  and  Wood  in  1833.    In  the  scientitic  and  professional 
societieSt  he  was  a  leader,  and  served  as  jiresident  or  vice-president 
of  most  of  them.    He  was  president  of  the  American  Philosophical 
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Society  for  the  full  time-limit  then  allowed.  He,  too,  wa«  oiie  of  the 
apostles  of  harmony  in  the  Kappa  Lambda  and  its  journal,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  in  the  profession  of  those 
years.  With  his  decease,  in  1S64,  passed  the  famous  faculty  of  '41, 
excepting  Pancoast,  who  served  ten  years  longer.  Jefferson,  with 
such  men  as  Dunglison,  Mutter,  Pancoast,  Huston,  Mitchell,  Meigs 
and  Bache,  had  become  such  a  Mecca  for  medical  students  that,  by 
1854,  it  had  a  class  of  627  within  its  halls,  a  number  that  had  never 
been  equaled  in  medical  schools  before  the  war. 

Allied  to  the  great  educational  movement  of  this  period  was 
medical  journalism,  which,  for  the  first  time,  received  the  consider- 
ation due  to  its  importance.  Its  promoters,  of  course,  included 
many  of  those  men  prominent  in  other  branches  of  medicine,  as 
has  already  been  indicated,  but  there  were  two  who,  while  also 
prominent  in  other  departments,  are  so  much  better  known  in  the 
literature  and  journalism  of  this  period  that  their  careers  must  be  of 
especial  interest.  The  oldest  of  these  Avas  Dr.  Ken6  LaRoche,  whose 
father  was  a  physician  who  had  been  educated  in  Montpelier, 
France,  and  practiced  medicine  in  8t.  Domingo;  but  he  removed 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  living  in  1795,  when  Dr.  LaRoche 
junior  was  born.  Here  he  was  educated,  and  in  the  war  of  1812 
became  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  Colonel  Chapman  Biddle's  regi- 
ment. He  began  the  study  of  medicine,  and,  in  1820,  was  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University.  After  entering 
upon  practice  he  became  connected  with  the  Private  School  of 
Medicine,  but  his  powers  were  at  their  best  as  a  writer.  "It  is  said," 
observes  one  recorder,  "that  he  was  always  writing,  almost  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  that  his  posthumous  writings  include 
material  for  several  volumes  upon  Music  and  its  Uses  in  Medicine, 
on  Fevers,  on  the  Plague  at  Athens,  and  on  History  of  Schools  from 
the  revival  of  medicine  to  the  present  time."  He  was  a  prolific 
contributor  to  medical  journals  of  the  first  order  elsewhere,  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  powers  in  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kappa 
Lambda  Society's  journal.  He  is  probably  best  known  by  his  great 
work  on  Yellow  Fever,  which  is  a  classic  on  that  subject.  He  was  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  lea<ling  medical  and  scientific  societies  of 
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the  city,  and  was  one  of  the  strong  influences  of  this  period.     He 
died  in  1872  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Better  known  as  an  editor,  although  he  was  a  writer,  too,  was 
Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  who  was  the  triie  creator  of  the  famous  journals  of 
the  leading  medical  publishers,  among  whom  Mr,  Isaac  Lea  was 
so  prominent.     Dr.  Hays  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Philadelphia 
merchant  and  was  born  in  1796,  a  year  later  than  Dr.  LaKoche.    He 
was  educated  under  the  Kev.  Dr.  ^^amuel  B.  Wylie,  and  graduated 
from  the  Arts  Department  of  the  University  in  181(5.  After  private 
medical  study  under  Dr.  Chapman  he  entered  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  his  ahiia  nutter,  and  was  graduated  in  1820,  His  tastes  were 
so  decidedly  literary  and  scientific  that  when,  in  1826,  it  became 
necessary  for  Dr,  Chapman  to  have  another  editor  to  assist  on  tJie 
Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medieal  and  Pln/sieal  Sciences,  which  he 
had  founded  in  1820,  he  and  Mr.  Lea  chose  young  Hays,  who  was 
then  but  thirty  years  of  age.     The  choice  was  so  happy  that  he 
became  sole  editor  soon  after,  and  in  November,  1827,  to  secure  a 
national  charter  for  it,  changed  its  name  to  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.   It  had  the  benefit  of  his  excellent  taste  for 
over  a  half  century.    In  1813  the  quarterly  was  supplemented  by  a 
monthly  called  the  Medical  Xens  and  Lihrar//  (t),  which,  in  its  fields 
fully  equaled  its  more  grave  and  dignified  mother  journal,  and  has 
been  an  organ  of  no  small  power  in  the  profession.   He  was  a  pro- 
lific editor  (jf  scientific  works  also,  an<l  the  author  of  original  papers 
and  treatises,  both  medical  and  scientific,  from  his  edition  of  "Wil- 
son's Ainciicaii  Oinithology,"  in  1828,  to  his  "Diseases  of  the  Eye,*' 
ar.d  other  works,  in  later  years.     In  1846  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  members  of  the  Xew  York  convention,  and  it  Avas  he  who  pre- 
sented the  resolutions  proposing  a  National  Medical  Association 
for  the  better  management  of  standards  of  ethics  and  education. 
These  resolutions  he  attributed  largely  to  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  his  col- 
league on  that  occasion.    At  the  later  meeting  Dr.  Hays  presented 
for  adoption  the  code  of  ctliics,  wliich  lias  been  the  recognized  code 
of  the  profession  ever  since.    To  him  was  also  very  largely  due  the 

(t)    These  have  btcome  respectively   monthly  and   weekly.     The  Intter  omits  j 
"and  Ivibraiy." 
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publication  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  his  services  as  treasurer  onh-  ceased  at 
his  own  declination  of  re-election.  He  was  a  member  of  numerous 
societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Kappa 
Lambda  Society,  and  was  one  of  that  company  of  members  <»f  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  who  sought  to  perpetuate  the  A\'is- 
tar  parties  after  Wistar's  decease.  In  1869,  when  he  reached  his 
seventy-third  year,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  journal  hx  his  son.  Dr. 
I.  Minis  Hays,  and  ten  years  later  the  maker  of  ''Chapman's  and 
Hays'  Journal,"  as  it  was  popularly  called,  passed  away  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty -three.  Dr.  Hays  was  of  a  remarkably  judi- 
cial mind,  so  that  during  all  the  years  he  managed  the  above  men- 
tioned journals  they  never  became  known  as  the  organs  of  any  party 
or  clique  of  the  profession.  Speaking  in  1876,  Dr.  John  Billings  said: 
"The  ninety-seven  volumes  of  this  journal  need  no  eulogy.  They  con- 
tain many  original  papers  of  the  highest  value;  nearly  all  the  real 
criticisms  and  reviews  that  we  possess;  and  such  carefullj^  preparo«l 
summaries  of  the  progress  of  medical  science,  and  abstracts  and 
notices  of  foreign  works,  that  from  this  file  alone,  were  all  other 
productions  of  the  press  for  the  last  fifty  years  destro^'ed,  it  would 
be  possible  to  reproduce  the  great  majority  of  the  real  contribu- 
tions of  the  world  to  medical  science  during  that  period"  (u). 

The  literature  and  journalism  of  the  period  were  flourishing; 
the  growth  of  the  schools  marvelous;  but  in  the  matter  of  hospital 
advantages  to  students,  Philadelphia  Avas  sadly  lacking. 

"Philadelphia  has  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  seat  of  medi- 
cal authority,"  said  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  in  his  closing  address  to  the 
County  Medical  Society  of  Philadelphia  in  1863.  "For  a  long  time, 
and  until  a  very  recent  period,  all  other  American  schools  bore  no 
comparison  with  hers  either  in  their  number  and  excellence  or  in 
the  proportion  of  native  physicians  Avliom  they  educated.  During 
three-quarters  of  a  century  she  stood  facile  princcps  among  Ameri- 
can seats  of  learning  and  science,  and  her  claims  to  preeminence 

(u)  Among  a  large  number  of  prominent  men  who  died  during  this  period  were 
Dr.  S.  G.  Morton,  Dr.  Jacob  Randolph,  Dr.  J.  B.  Rogers,  Dr.  John  C.  Otto,  Dr. 
Henrj'  Bond.  Dr.  W.  II.  Grant,  Dr.  Jos.  Nanerede  and  others. 
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Avere  uncoiitcsted.  JJut  how  is  it  now?  Gi'iidiuiUy,  iu  otlier  cities, 
and  especially  in  the  commercial  metropolis,  rivals  have  grown  up 
which  threaten  to  eclipse  her  medical  institutions,  and  to  draw 
away  from  her  a  large  number  of  the  young  men  who  are  pursu- 
ing the  study  of  medicine The  scanty  provision  for  hos- 
pital instruction  in  one  of  our  public  institutions,  the  absolute  clos- 
ure against  us  for  a  long  while  of  the  larger  hospital,  which  had 
once  afforded  clinical  experience  to  our  students,  and  the  sorry 
substitute  for  it  which  the  colleges  adopted,  all  combined  to  dimin- 
ish the  attractions  of  our  city  as  a  school  of  medicine,  at  the  very 
time  when  our  principal  rival  was  opening  one  hospital"  after 
another  to  clinical  teaching,  and  in  two  of  them  creating  independ- 
ent faculties  of  medicine I  need  not  here  enumerate  the 

instances  during  the  last  years  in  which  discussions  upon  various 
important  questions  of  medical  science  and  practice  have  taken 
place  in  the  societies  of  our  sister  cit}^,  discussions  which  neither  in 
fullness  of  matter,  nor  skill  of  argument,  will  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  held  under  similar  circumstances  in  European  capitals. 
In  a  word,  these  two  cities,  in  their  medical  history,  forcibly  remind 
one  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  While  scholastic  learning  and 
didactic  accomplishments  in  teaching  were  held  in  supreme  regard, 
the  former  place  enjoyed  the  greatest  reputation  abroad,  and  even 
at  home  her  graduates  rose  to  the  highest  honors  in  the  metropoli- 
tan profession.  But,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
period,  in  other  words,  during  Avhicli  physics  have  been  applied  to 
medicine,  and  since  auscultation,  percussion  and  their  kindred 
methods  of  investigation,  microscopical,  chemical  and  physio- 
logical, have  laid  the  phenomena  of  life  and  of  disease  open  to  the 
senses,  the  hospitals  of  London  have  become  the  most  abundant  by 
far  of  all  the  sources  from  which  the  natural  history  of  diseases  is 
being  composed.  Thus,  collectively,  as  a  medical  school,  they  have 
eclipsed  their  former  rival  and  superior."  One  of  the  results  of  the 
civil  war,  then  raging,  was — temporarily  and  partially — to  supply 
this  need  of  hospital  training.  But  with  the  rising  movements  asso- 
ciated with  the  national  catastrophe,  this  notable  educational 
period  closes. 


CHAPTEK    lY. 

CIVIL    WAR    PERIOD. 

IMiiladelpliia,  as  lias  been  said,  had,  in  1820,  a  population  of 
113,000.  In  1860,  the  census  returned  508,000.  The  city  still  spread 
along  the  Delaware  River  and  had  also  advanced  westward  beyond 
Broad  street.  The  medical  population  had  increased  even  more 
rapidly  in  proportion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  period 
between  1820  and  1825  was  remarkable  for  the  scarcity  of  physi- 
cians, and  that  there  were  only  sixty  or  seventy  to  a  population  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  To  be  exact,  there  were  sixty-nine 
doctors  in  1825,  according-  to  the  correct  directory  of  the  day,  and 
there  were  nearly  as  many  five  years  before;  but  during  the  next 
thirtj^-five  or  forty  years  the  private  medical  schools  proved  so 
attractive  that  by  1860  there  were  551  regular  physicians  to  a  popu- 
lation of  over  half  a  million.  As  to  location,  the  tendency  was  more 
and  more  toward  the  scattered  condition  that  prevails  at  i)resent. 
A  glance  at  a  directory  of  that  date  is  of  curious  interest  as  an 
illustration  of  the  changes  in  that  respect  (a).     Besides  the  regular 

(a)  Accoitling  to  McElroy*s  Directory  of  1860,  the  physicians  in  Philadelphia 
were  as  follows:  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  16  N.  11th  street;  Hugh  Alexander,  Market 
near  Jiar.caretta;  J.  G.  Allen,  1241  Lombard;  Jas.  Anderson,  1103  Thompson, 
J.  B.  Ard,  Kill*  Arch;  C.  M.  Arey,  236  N.  10th;  M.  J.  Asch,  417  Spruce;  H.  H.  Ash. 
1712  A'iue;  H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  261  N.  11th;  AV.  Ashmead,  Germantown;  A.  H.  Ashton, 
737  S.  0th;  S.  K.  Ashton,  9th  and  Pine;  Saml.  Atkinson,  1137  N.  2nd;  W.  B.  Atkin- 
son, 215  Spruce;  W.  F.  Atlee,  210  S.  13th;  W.  L.  Atlee,  1408  Arch;  T.  F.  Azpaff, 
524  S.  3d;  li-anklin  Bache,  Spruce  and  Juniper;  T.  Hewson  Bache,  Spruce  and 
Juniper;  Jas.  W.  Bacon.  222  S.  0th;  C.  S.  Baker,  023  Master;  D.  K.  Bannan,  739 
Spruce;  J.  Barker,  Graff  and  11th;  Samuel  Barrington,  112  S.  18th;  T.  S.  Baxtram, 
256  N.  12th;  F.lizabeth  P.  Baugli.  1102  Mt.  Vernon;  M.  M.  Beach,  1122  Vine;  Joseph 
Beale,  180r>  Delancy;  G.  H.  Beaumont,  812  Arch;  Louis  Beckedorft',  225  Brown; 
Carl  Beekc'.i,  411  Wood;  Theo.  Beesley,  10th  and  Arch;  John  Bell,  727  Spruce; 
II.  D.  Beuner,  841  S.  3d;  B.  Berons.  909  Aich;  Jos.  I'.erens,  513  N.  6tli;  C.  P. 
Bethell,  911  Franklin;  J.  J.  G.  Bias.  911  Lombard;  Kufns  Bicknell,  Market  near 
38th:  J.  B.  Biddle,  1117  Spruce;  W.  ^Y.  Bidlack.  2203  Vine;  David  Birch,  252 
Girard  avenue;  J.  F.  Birch.  11th  and  Green;  C.  S.  Bishop.  334  N.  10th;  J.  L.  Bishop. 
974  N.  Front;  Wm.  Blackwood,  1C02  Arch;  M.  Blon.  116  Union;  Henry  Bloonj,  710 
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Diembers  of  tlic  profession  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in 
adherents  of  exclnsive  systems:  The  followers  of  Hahnemann 
enrolled  twenty-six  and  supported  a  school;  the  ''Eclectics,"  seven 
in  all,  Avere  also  strn<>jilini>-  to  support  a  school;  while  the  "Botan- 
ies" numbered  four.     The  "cuppers  and  bleeders"  had  fallen  from 

25  in  1825  to  16  in  1860,  showing  that  the  reaction  against  heroic 
treatment  had  been  far-reaching  even  at  that  date.  The  women, 
who  at  that  period  were  catalogued  with  these  non-regular  repre- 
sentatives, were  making  a  courageous  endeavor  to  maintain  them- 

Sausom:  L.  D.  Bodder,  920  Arch;  J.  E.  Bodine,  227  Raco;  C.  S.  Boker,  1G22  Chest- 
nut; Robt.  Boiling,  256  S.  12th;  F.  E.  Bond,  1209  Filbert;  Jas.  Bond,  10th  and 
Locust;  II.  Borland,  612  Richmond;  Anthony  Bournonvillc,  221  N.  4th;  A.  C. 
Bournonville,  427  N.  4th;  D.  C4.  Bowman,  1700  Green;  D.  P.  Boyer,  1516  N.  4th; 
W.  M.  Breed,  1106  Vine;  W.  C.  Bridges,  119  S.  20th;  Saml.  Brinckle,  1215  Chest- 
nut; Wm.  Brinckle,  same:  M.  Brinkman,  628  Wood;  John  IT.  Brinton,  1007  "Walnut; 
Peter  Broes,  1713  Lombard;  S.  S.  Brooks,  1320  Vine;  David  S.  Brown,  Front  near 
Norris;  R.  H.  Brown,  1229  Melon;  S.  Brown,  655  N.  JOth;  S.  P.  Brown,  633  N.  11th; 
Solomon  B-own,  22d  near  Arch;  Wm.  Brown.  647  N.  10th;  Felix  Bruckner,  414 
N.  Front;  Jolm  Brunet,  411  S.  2d;  Jas.  Bryan,  1305  Walnut;  Jos.  R.  Biyan,  1124 
Green;  .L  D.  Bryant,  45  N.  17th;  F.  J.  Buck.  1139  Pine;  Lee  W.  Buffington,  2023 
Arch;  S.  I).  Burdett,  1004  Green;  Jos.  A.  Burdick.  236  N.  8th;  Geo.  II.  Burgin,  Jr., 
121  N.  ISlh:  Francis  Burleigh,  907  Christian;  Robt.  Burns,  Frankt'ord;  D.  Burpee, 

026  S.  16th;  Richard  Buit,  604  Frankford  av.;  A.  Btisch,  116  Union;  S.  W.  Butler, 
1319  Chestnut:  W.  C.  Byington,  1014  Spring  Garden;  M.  Calkens,  1421  Chestnut; 
Elizabeth  Calvin,  1302  Green;  A.  B.  Campbell,  1419  Cliostnut;  Jos.  Carson,  1120 
Spruce;  E.  L.  Carter,  9th  and  Pine;  G.  J.  Chamberlain,  622  S.  11th;  Saml.  Chamber- 
laine,  Spiuco  and  2d;  M.  Chaml>ers.  502  Spruce:  T.  C.  Chase,  1128  Vine;  Andrew 
Cbeeseman,  3:536  Pine;  H.  T.  Child,  510  Arch;  C.  W.  Chipman.  320  N.  7th;  .L  C. 
Clark,  520  Buckley;  Wm.  Clendaniel,  133  Pine;  Elizabeth  Cline,  645  N.  9th;  J.  R. 
Coad.  334  S.  5th;  B.  II.  Coates.  710  Arch;  L.  M.  Coates,  .534  S.  4th;  M.  W.  Collett. 
329  S.  Broad:  D.  F.  Condie,  237  Catherine;  J.  Conrj-,  Manyunk;  Thos.  Conway, 
540  N.  32th;  C.  C.  Cooper.  52  N.  13th;  J.  C.  Cooper.  339  Arch;  Jas.  Corse.  150 
N.  lOth;  David  Cowley.  124  S.  9th;  John  Cox,  1603  Arch;  T.  W.  Craige.  329  N. 
4th:  T.  S.  Crowly,  2103  Chestnut;  J.  Cummiskey,  631  Spruce;  Wm.  Curran.  1314 
Arch;  L.  Curtis,  624  Wood;  .L  Da  Costa,  212  S.  11th;  H.  A.  Daniels.  Florida  and 
Catherine:  Jas.  Darrach,  1205  Arch;  Wm.  Darrach,  1120  Arch;  J.  Davidson,  815 
Walnut;  Jonathan  Davis  (colored).  713  S.  11th;  W.  A.  Davis.  1006  Coates;  A.  C. 
Deakyne,  782  S.  2d;  J.  S.  De  Benneville,  123  S.  7th;  T.  A.  Demme,  523  N.  4th;  S.  J. 
Deputy,  234  Lombard;  Philip  De  Young,  305  Callowhill;  M.  W.  Dickeson,  211 
Lombard:  A.  C.  Dickinson.  44  X.  7th;  Ernest  Diese.  4.58  York  av.;  E.  H.  Dietrich, 
315  N.  lOih;  Thos.  Dillard.  1720  Pine;  Edward  Donnelly.  3.308  N.  4th;  Peter  Doriot, 
1025  Walnut:  E.  C.  Daugherty.  744  S.  12th;  E.  F.  Drayton.  1629  Filbert;  H.  E. 
Drayton.  924  I'ine;  Tiios.  M.  Drysdale.  1705  Race;  W.  J.  Duffee.  624  Catherine; 
Geo.  inihring.  634  Arch;  R.  J.  Dunglison.  321  S.  30th;  T.  R.  Dunglison.  1116 
Girard:  Wm.  Dunton,  734  IMne;  J.  M.  Eagleton.  1021  Mt.  Vernon:  J.  Ebeling,  910 
Race;  D.  Egbert,  221  S.  9th;  A.  Elliott,  904  Poplar:  J.  L.  Elliott.  403  N.  12th; 
Susanna  H.  Ellis.  231  N.  10th ;  (Jouverneur  Emerson.  926  Walnut;  J.  V.  Emlen,  531 
X.  13th;  I.  Eshleman,  317  Spruce;  Chas.  Evans,  702  Race;  Horace  Evans,  635 
Walnut;  R.  T.  Evans.  343  X.  12th:  .Tos.  Fabian,  130  Vine:  A.  Fellger,  240  S.  12th; 
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selves  as,  at  least,  physician-nurses,  and  were  workinjij  out  the 
problem  of  their  true  position  in  the  profession  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish their  college. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  the  County  Medical  Society,  the 
Pathological  Society  and  the  Northern  Medical  Association  were 
the  professional  organizations.  The  University  on  Ninth,  and  Jef- 
ferson on  Tenth  street,  were  the  foci  of  the  entire  regular  profession 
of  the  city,  while  the  other  institutions  were  making  their  final 
struggle  for  existence.     Besides  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadel- 

Emil  Fischer,  121  N.  9th;  A.  H.  Fish,  1608  Vine;  W.  J,  Fleming,  19J1  Vine;  John 
Flynii,  IC  N.  19th;  Wm.  Flynn,  25  S.  19th;  John  Fondey,  1128  Vine;  G.  C.  Foote, 
215  Vine;  W.  S.  Forbes.  257  S.  17th;  D.  M.  Fort,  812  S.  9th;  Robt.  Foster,  1520 
Vine;  A.  Foulke,  541  N.  7th;  J.  L.  Foullie,  1034  Spring  Garden;  J.  M.  Fox,  13 1 
S.  nth:  Sioiiuel  Frudley.  549  Marshall;  W.  H.  Freeman,  652  N.  11th;  W,  S.  Frick, 
821  N.  iStli;  Albert  Fricke,  235  N.  0th;  J.  J.  Fullmer,  221  N.  5th;  Edwin  Fassell, 
910  N.  5th;  Wm.  Gallaher,  Haverford  and  36th;  Wm.  Gardener,  HOG  Poplar;  C.  S. 
Gaunt,  1713  Lombard;  J.  F.  Gayley,  133  S.  18th;  J.  F.  Geaiy,  25  S.  16th;  L.  H. 
Gebhard,  618  Race;  C.  F.  Gebler,  1329  Coates;  John  Gegan,  601  S.  Front;  W.  Geib, 
321  N.  nth;  W.  W.  Gerhard,  1206  Spruce;  A.  S.  Gibbs,  342  S.  16th;  David  Gilbert, 
731  Arch;  J.-  0.  Gilbert,  Chestnut  Hill;  W.  K.  Gilbert,  507  S.  9th;  W.  H.  Gillingham, 
1232  Chestnut;  W.  W.  Glentworth,  817  Race;  D.  S.  Glonginger,  305  N.  6th;  W.  H. 
Gobrocht;  SIS  Walnut;  P.  B.  Goddard,  1322  Walnut;  W.  H.  Gominger,  1135  Ger- 
manlown  av.;  W.  Georges,  1107  Arch;  A.  H.  Graham,  1332  Lombard;  AVm.  Granger, 
929  Spruce;  C.  E.  Green,  1021  Race;  F.  F.  Greene,  1287  Germantown  ave- 
nue; Wm.  Gregg,  130  Race;  W.  P.  Grier,  1428  Spruce;  E.  Griffin,  727  N.  7th;  A.  W. 
Griffiths.  216  N.  12th;  J.  D.  Griscom,  1028  Arch;  S.  D.  and  S.  W.  Gross,  Walnut 
and  lllh;  W.  Guersey,  Frankford;  B.  B.  Gumpert,  982  N.  6th;  F.  B.  Hahn.  238  N. 
9th;  A.  D.  Hall,  828  Walnut;  E.  A.  Hall,  1735  Wallace;  John  P.  Hall,  J 204  Locust; 
W.  S.  Ilal&ey,  701  Pine;  C.  E.  Hamerly,  3d  and  Federal;  G.  S.  Hamil,  2242 
Callowhill;  George  Hamilton,  1600  Summer;  W.  N.  Handy,  932  N.  5th;,  M.  A. 
Hanly.  639  Pine;  W.  H.  Hanly,  263  N.  12th;  J.  J.  Hare,  2.38  New;  L.  D.  Harlow, 
1023  Vine;  I.  N.  Harper,  111  Race;  Thos.  Harper,  1811  AValnut;  R.  P.  Harris, 
1609  Spruc-e;  Wm.  Harris,  same;  B.  Hart,  1214  Coates;  Chas.  Hartshorne,  120 
S.  12th;  Edward  Hartshorne.  1439  AValnut;  Henry  Hartshorne,  1433  Arch;  J.  H. 
Haskell,  657  N.  10th;  N.  L.  Hatfield,  501  Franklin;  I.  I.  Hayes,  249  S.  10th;  Isaac 
Hays,  1527  Locust;  W.  H.  Hazard.  224  Pine;  P.  Heanty,  938  Christian;  G.  C.  Heb- 
erton,  1509  Arch;  S.  Heine,  6.32  N.  8th;  A.  Helfeustein.  1008  Shackamaxon;  J.  S. 
Holfrich.  936  N.  4th;  Heniy  Heller,  845  N.  4th;  W.  S.  Ilelmuth.  312  S.  lOth;  Wm. 
Henry.  507  Pine;  Jos.  Heritage,  811  S.  :;d;  Daniel  Ilershey,  09t  N.  5th;  Addinell 
HeAASon,  1005  Walnut;  George  Ilewston,  100  N.  12th;  H.  F.  Heyl,  2033  Summer; 
J.  S.  Hill  S31  N.  10th;  C.  Iline,  445  Sliippen;  A.  G.  B.  Hinkle,  691  N.  13th:  Sarah 
Hiiiklr.  254  N.  1.3th;  R.  Hitchcock,  21  N.  9th;  J.  N.  Hobensack.  2.6  N.  2a;  Hugh  L. 
Hodge,  903  Walnut;  J.  M.  Hoffman,  465  N.  4th;  S.  L.  Hollingsworth.  1.533  Spruce; 
J.  F.  Holt,  420  S.  18th;  W.  Hooper,  112  S.  13th;  H.  St.  G.  Hopkins,  Chestnut  Hill; 
Jos.  Ilopkiupon.  1013  Walnut;  E.  T.  Ho.nberger.  735  S.  2d;  M.  Horner.  \M  Arch;  S. 
H.  Hornor,  HOC  Walnut :  Benj.  Housekeeper,  610  Richmond;  J.  G.  Howard,  702  Pine; 
O.  W.  Howell,  nil  Brown:  W.  I).  Hoyt,  701  Spruce;  J.  S.  Iluckel.  0th  and  Cath- 
■erine;  I.  W.  Hughes.  40tli  and  Cliestnut;  E.  Hunt,  112  N.  9tli:  .!.  H.  Hunt,  .527  N. 
4th;  Wm.  Hunt,  431  Arch;  John  Hunter,  44  N.  7th;  Robt.  U.  Huston.  1208  Arch; 
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l)bia  hospitals,  there  were  the  Charity  Hospital,  the  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital,  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity,  the  Wills  Hospital,  the 
Preston  lietreat,  the  Howard  Hospital,  and  several  dispensaries  and 
lying-in  departments  of  other  hospitals.  I'harniacy  and  den- 
tistry had  also  advanced  and  developed. 

In  1860, Lincoln  was  elected, and  the  Confederacy  formed  in  the 
South  almost  before  the  North  realized  what  Avas  happening,  Phil- 
adelphia had  become  the  great  medical  center  of  the  land,  and  the 

G.  W.  II ui  chins.  326  N.  20th;  E.  B.  Jackson,  211  N.  10th;  E.  O.   Jackson,   1701 
Lomharu;  Owen  Jackson,  520  S.  12th;  Sanil.  Jackson,  221  S.  8th;  Samuel  Jackson, 
1237  Spruce;  E.  Jacoby,  Chestnut  Hill;  B.  W.  Jaiues,  1013  Green;  David  James, 
same;  F.  Jaquett,  317  S.  6th;  Jacob  Jeanes,  519  Vine:  James  Jenkins,  1120  Mt. 
Ven:Ou;  Wilson  Jewell,  420  N.  6th;  A.  C,  Jones,  1442  S.  2d;  Thos.  Jones,  1169  S. 
12th;  Z.  11.  Jones,  318  N.  9th;  O.  A.  Judson,  1135  Spruce;  C.  E.  Karaerly,  3d  and 
Federal;  Jo)in  K.  Kane,  1027   Walnut;  Jos.  Kane,  812  S.  2d;  Wm.  Keating.  283 
S.  4th;  C.  P.  Keichline,  502  N.  4th;  Henry  Keim,  Manyunk;  Wm.  Keller,  >;57  N. 
6th:  E.  B.  P.  Kelley,  502  Shippen;  John  Kelly,  318  N.  8th;  Robt.  Kenderdine,  712 
Buttonwood;  A.  L.  Keuney,  2  S.   Merrick;   Mrs.   Jo^^.    Kenney,   1207   Pine;   M.   G. 
Kerr,  Tool  Melon;  A.  R.  Kinkelin,  303  Union;  Thos.  S.  Kirkbride,  Insane  Dept.  of 
Penr.syi\ania  Hospital;  J.  L.  Kite,  457  N.  5th;  Jos.  Klapp,  622  Pine;  W.  C.  Kline, 
1213  Germantown  avenue;  I.  D.  Knight,  1513  Green;  J.  K.  Knorr,  910  N.  Front; 
G.  H.  Kruger,  311  N.  6th;  John  Lachenmeyer,  425  N.  4th;  Paul  La  jus,  1334  Spmce; 
W.   P.  Lambert,   832  Franklin;   S.    M.  Landis,   728   S.   10th;   S.   W.   Langdon,    148 
Richmond;   Geo.   Langolf,    214   Spruce;    E.   F.    I^eake,    Frankford;    \V.    B.    Leary, 
721  Sansom;  C.  C.  Lee,  Race  and  18th;  J.  K.  Lee.  Market  and  34th;  R.  H.  Lee, 
1609  Fraukford  avenue;  C.  A.  Leech.  1222  Coates;  Jos.  Leidy.  908  Sansom;  X.  B. 
Leidy,  243  N.  6th;  A.  Leiper,  11th  and  CallOAvhill;  J.  M.  Loon,  928  Race;  J.  Lessey, 
303  N.  9lh;  W.  A.  Letterman,  208  S.  IStli;  J.  J.  Levick,  1109  Arcli;  M.  M.  Levis, 
418  N.  6th;  Richard  Levis,  523  N.  6th;  D.  T.  Lewis,  2004  Pine;  E.  Ivewis,  Jr.,  1103 
Chestnut;  F.  W.  Lewis,  202  S.  llih;  E.  Lichau,  431  Race;  A.  Lippe,  1224  Walnut; 
Josiah  Litch,  127  N.  11th;  Squier  Littell,  1232  Arch;  Hannah  E.  Longshore,  1116 
Callowhill;  Jos.  S.  Longshore,  1430  N.  lllh;  F.  E.  Luckett,  113  S.  13th:  J.  L.  Lud- 
low, 10  Merrick;  G.  B.  Lummis,  145  Coates;  L.  M.  Lyon,  506  N.  3d;  .L  C.  Lyons, 
1354  N.  Front;  C.   A.   MeCall,  1354  N.   Front;   E.   McClellan,   1441   Walnut;  John 
McClellan.  1029  Walnut;  Jas.  McClintock.  150  N.  11th ;  J.  R.  McClurg,  1100  Walnut; 
W.  F.  McCurdy.  829  Race;  W.  McFaddcn.  863  N.  5th:  H.  D.  McLean,  1315  Lom- 
bard: P..  McLernty.  1336  CheriT;  W.  C.  :McMackin.  2nd  and  Reed;  A.  S.  McMurray, 
1306  Pino;  B.  A.  McNeill,  421  S.  16th;  T.  A.  McRoau,  C25  N.  7th;  A.  McWhinney, 
1510  Vine;  John  Macavoy,  1235  N.  4th;  I.  MacBride.  1757  Frankford  avenue;  G.  W. 
Malin,  Germantown:  W.  H.  Malin,  Frankford;  Benj.  Malone,  658  N.  8th;  R.   S. 
Mansfield.  72V  .v.  lOtli;  G.  W.  Masdn.  1263  N.  10th:  R.  Maris,  239  S.  8th;  N.  Mar- 
selis,  4th  and  Lombard;  Geo.   ALTrtin.  415  York  avenue:  J.  A.  Martin,  415  York 
avenue;  J.  K.  Mason,  310  S.  15th;  Wm.  Mabuiry.  7tli  and  Vine;  C.  D.  Meigs,  1208 
Walnut;  J.  A.  Meigs,  1531   Lombard;  J.   F.  Meigs,   1208  Walnut;  David   Menitt, 
Shippen  near  15th;  AVm.  Metcalfe.  1219  N.  3d:  C.  H.  MiUor.  629  N.  12th;  S.  B.  W. 
Mitchell,  1338  Coates;  S.  AVier  Mitchell,  1226  AValnut;  Jas.  Moore.  13-13  Lombard; 
J.  W.  Moore,  313  Spruce;  Geo.  Morehouse,  227  S.  9th;  Caspar  Morris,  1435  Spnice; 
J.  Cheston  Morris,  1435  Spruce;  S.  R.  Morris,  6r9  Germantown  avenue;  Jas.  Mor- 
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large  oncl  important  student  population  was  mainly  from  the  South. 
Besides  tlie  551  regular  physicians  there  were  nearly  three  times 
as  many  medical  students.  The  membershi})  of  Jefferson  had 
eclipsed  all  the  records  of  medical  schools  in  any  land  or  time,  and 
in  1859-60  its  matriculates  numbered  630;  the  University  reached 
its  largest  enrollment  that  year  in  an  attendance  of  528;  these  two 
alone  reached  a  total  of  1,158,  and  the  other  schools  combined, 
together  with  private  students  not  yet  enrolled  in  graduating 
schools,  probably  brouglit  the  number  of  students  up  to  the  neigh- 

rison,  Mauyunk;  N.  R.  Moseley,  412  S.  11th;  S.  Moseley,  1715  Walnut;  Wm.  Moss, 
1320  Walnut;  J.  D.  Mundy,  G16  Spruce;  S.  Murphy,  38  N.  Broad;  J.  F.  Musgrave, 
12  S.  171  b;  J.  V.  Myers,  1116  Callowhill;  E.  Neal,  923  Chestnut:  Ebenezer  Neal,  651 
N.  12th;  Andrew  Nebinger,  1018  S.  2d;  C.  NefE,  1901  Chestnut;  John  Neflf,  1901 
Chestnut;  C.  Neidhard,  124  S.  9th;  John  Neill,  1352  Spruce;  C.  Noble;  456  N.  3d; 
L.  E.  Nordman,  5th  and  Green;  G.  W.  Norris.  1534  I.oc-ust;  J.  W.  S.  Noiiis,  1802 
Spruce;  W.  Notion,  946  S.  5th;  M.  O'Hara,  43  S.  17th;  Geo.  P.  Oliver,  544  German- 
town  avenue;  L.  Orlovski,  947  N.  3d;  E.  A.  Page,  1415  Walnut;  W.  B.  Page,  1012 
Walnut:  W.  Paine.  120  N.  5th,  H.  C.  Paist,  133  Callowhill;  Jns.  Palmer,  2021 
AVintcr;  Jos.  Pancaast.  1032  Chestnut:  R.  M.  Pancoast,  21  N.  10th;  S.  Pancoast, 
910  Spring  Garden:  W.  H.  Pancoast.  1032  Chestnut:  J.  Y.  Patterson,  101  S.  13th; 
W.  F.  Patterson.  719  S.  8th;  J.  K.  Paul.  1006  Pine;  Edward  Peace,  1602  Chestnut; 
J.  G.  Pehrsou,  107  S.  10th;  J.  L.  Pierce.  1138  Race;  Amos  Pennebacker,  37  N. 
11th;  Alexander  Penrose,  1133  Spruce:  Henj.  Pliister.  Jr.,  548  N.  12th;  J.  M.  Piersol, 
1110  Spiing  Garden;  Minna  E.  Piersol,  1100  Spring  Garden;  W.  A.  Piper,  727  N. 
5th;  J.  W.  Pattinos,  431  Lombard;  David  I'osey,  241  Chester;  D.  R.  Posey,  1102 
Callowhill;  B.  Pi-ice.  302  N.  9th;  Henry  Primrose,  604  S.  10th;  B.  H.  Rand,  106  S. 
9th;  F.  Rattemann,  874  N.  5th;  T.  D.  Rea,  2027  Girard;  T.  S.  Reed,  186  S.  2d; 
John  Reese,  1836  Delancy;  N.  C.  Reid,  4th  and  Catherine;  T.  A.  Reilly,  714  N. 
Broad;  Isaac  Remington,  312  N.  6th;  A.  Rene.  120  S.  17th:  R.  Reyburn,  114.5  S.  10th; 
R.  B.  Reyuolds,  633  Vine;  S.  K.  Reynolds.  623  Richmond;  John  Rhein,  1109  Callow- 
hill; J.  E.  Rhoads.  Germantown;  R.  W.  Richie.  1935  Lombard:  E.  S.  Rickards,  310 
Federal;  W.  M.  L.  Rickards,  601  N.  17th;  T.  H.  Ridgely,  1131  Spruce;  R.  E. 
Ridgway,  1324  Brown;  H.  W.  Rihl.  814  N.  Front;  J.  L.  Rilil,  551  Frankford  avenue; 

B,  Ripperger,  804  Walnut;   E.    F.   Rivinus,   1813    Spruce;   M.    Riser,   422   S.   7th; 

C.  B.  Roberts,  1336  N.  3d;  G.  XL  Robinett,  1619  Arch;  L.  Rodman,  1127  Arch;  Johu 
Rodgers,  730  Carpenter;  R.  E.  Roger.  1121  Girard  avenue;  J.  S.  Roher,  1719  Chest- 
nut; J.  S.  Rose,  805  Arch;  J.  W.  RoAve.  245  Thompson;  W,  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 
1932  Che.stnut;  P.  W.  Russell.  17(i-j  Chestnut:  IL  J.  Sartain,  725  San^^ou):  J.  I). 
Schoales,  1418  N.  llth;  K.  Sciioltield.  322  S.  5th:  J.  Sclnolz,  331  N.  8th;  F.  Scottin, 
901  I'ine;  J.  H.  Seltz.er.  1120  Green;  Matthew  Semple.  802  N.  Broad;  M.  Senderliug, 
227  Richmond;  M  C.  Shallcross,  729  Walnut;  E.  R.  Sha])leigh,  440  N.  Sth;  J.  T. 
Sharpless,  1227  Arch;  R.  C.  and  R.  Q.  Shelmerdine,  834  N.  10th;  Edward  Shippen, 
1205  Walnut;  Jos.  Shippen,  225  S.  9th;  Wm.  Shippen,  1205  Walnut;  Nathan  Shoe- 
maker, 830  Arch;  F.  Sims,  709  Pine;  Jos.  Sites,  128  Laurel;  L».  C.  Skerrett,  917 
Spiiioe;  A.  M.  Slocum,  603  Spring  Garden;  J.  H.  Suialtz,  820  N.  0th;  A.  J.  Smiley, 
908  South;  T.  T.  Smiley,  902  Pine;  A.  II.  Smith,  253  S.  17t));  C.  J.  Smith,  1719 
Lombard;  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  1505  Walnut:  Henry  H.  Smith,  102l>  Walnut; 
11,  Y.  Smith,  756  S.  10th;  S.  A.  Smith,  39lh  and  Market;  AY.  F.  Smith,  4.-^3  N.  4th; 
George  Spackman,  1610  Vine;  E.  A.  Spooner,  270  S.  16th:  J.  C.  Stanton,  Manyunk; 
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boi'liood  of  1,300  (b).  As  tlu*  bulk  of  this  number  was  in  the  two 
leailiug  schools,  what  can  be  said  of  them  will  serve  as  illustration 
of  the  rest,  and  as  Jefferson  and  the  University  differed  in  but  one  or 
two  respects,  as  regarded  their  student  eontituency,  these  differ- 
ences may  be  noticed,  and  then  the  largest,  Jefferson,  may  for 
several  reasons  be  taken  as  the  example  of  the  exodus.  Notwith- 
standing Jefferson's  growth  and  popularity,  the  University  contin- 
ued to  draw  the  largest  attendance  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
To  take  the  year,  1860-61,  when  the  attendance  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  have  the  fairest  chance  to  show  its  preference,  we  find 
that  the  University  had  222  from  this  State,  Avhile  Jefferson  had 
but  140.     This  shows  Jefferson's  gains  to  have  been  chiefly  from  the 

C.  G.  Stees,  517  N.  12ih;  .Tohn  Sterliug:,  514  Spruce;  J.  G.  Stetler,  1321  Girard  ave- 
nue: Franklin  Stewart,  1212  Cberiy;  K.  Stewart,  830  N.  19tb;  S.  Stewart,  3d  and 
Queen;  Wm.  Stiles,  633  N.  8th;  Alfred  Stille,  1500  Walnut;  A.  Owen  Stille,  1033 
Ohesinut;  A.  E.  Stocl^er,  1429  Walnut;  Sam'l  Stone,  1331  Pine;  W.  D.  Stroud, 
n02  Arch;  Jas.  Summerville,  1131  Filbert;  Wm.  Sutton,  023  X.  5th;  H.  Swayne, 
8  X.  7th;  W.  H.  Taggart.  1610  Chestnut;  C.  H.  Taylor,  830  X.  4th;  .1.  E.  Taylor, 
503  York  avenue;  W.  T.  Taylor,  1306  Girard  avenue;  A.  K.  Thomas,  1421  Chestnut; 
J.  a.  Thomas,  1522  Vine;  E.  F.  Thomas,  144  X.  12vh;  .T.  W.  Thompson.  313  S. 
18th;  Fred'k  Thumrn,  602  X.  7th;  Henrj-  Tiedemann,  445  N.  5th;  D.  M.  Tindall, 
205  Catherine;  C.  E.  Toothaker,  S05  Vine;  R.  H.  Townsend,  1518  Arch;  S.  Town- 
sond,  433  Richmond;  S.  X.  Troth,  C61  X.  11th;  George  Truman,  142  X.  7th;  S. 
Tucker.  826  Walnut;  L.  L.  TurnbuU,  1208  Spruce;  C.  F.  Turner,  235  S.  8th;  T.  J. 
Turner,  602  Frankford  avenue;  C.  P.  Tutt,  1004  S.  Ilth;  ,T.  C.  Tyson,  953  N.  11th; 
Silas  Vpdegrove.  418  Richmond:  E.  B.  Vandyke.  1502  Pine;  J.  K.  1'.  Van  Felt,  1031 
Chestnut;  C.  C.  Van  Wyck,  Walnut  and  10th:  C.  B.  Voight,  331  Fombnrd;  Henry 
Wadsworth,  1.343  X.  Front:  L.  L.  Walker.  731  Chestnut;  Ellerslie  Walhice,  277  S. 
4th;  D.  G.  Walton,  154  X.  7th;  D.  O.  C.  Ward.  156  X.  15th;  E.  IT.  Ward,  232  N. 
I6th;  G.  H.  Waters,  478  X.  6th;  Phoebe  M.  Way,  36  X.  16th;  Wm.  Weatherly, 
103(:  Spring  Garden;  Martin  Weaver,  Germantown:  W.  I^.  Wtils.,  216  S.  9th;  F. 
West,  1512  Pine;  H.  West.  1524  Pine;  J.  A.  Whartenby,  814  X.  Sth;  Alex.  Wilcocks, 
1003  Walnut:  T.  C.  Williams.  567  X.  5th;  W.  S.  Williams.  635  X.  .5th:  1>.  William- 
son, ]u;i2  Pine:  Auf:vistus  Wilsnn,  1315  Eocust;  Elhvood  Wilson,  1339  Arch;  .Tas.  H. 
Wilson,  838  Lombard:  John  Wiltbank,  1105  Arch;  G.  AVinkler,  913  Race;  H.  G. 
Winslow,  224  X.  10th;  Wm.  Winter,  850  Randolph;  Caspar  Wislar,  726  Arch; 
R.  M.  Wistar.  515  S.  12th;  Owen  .7.  Wistar,  Germantown;  W.  W'itfield,  500  Powell; 
C.  Wiitig.  480  X.  4th;  S.  Wolff,  1227  Walnut;  Geo.  B.  Wood.  1117  Arch;  S.  W. 
Woodhouse.  823  Chestnut:  C.  S.  Wurts.  1701  Walnut;  T.  H.  Yardley,  1005  Arch; 
Wm.  Young,  416  Spinice;  W.  Young,  1412  Walnut;  Ileniy  Zoll,  321  S.  7th;  G.  .T. 
Zeigler,  1512  Chestnut,  and  Jacob  S.  Zorns.  60S  X.  Front;  also  four  "Boranics." 
seven  Edeciics  and  twenty-six  Homeopathists.  This  directory  is  only  approxi- 
mately fomi>lete,  as  some  well-kno^^^l  names  are  omitted.  Tliere  are  also  many 
cases  of  misspeiling.  In  the  main,  however,  it  serves  to  show  veiy  fairly^  the  ranks 
of  regular  medicine  in  18(!0. 

(b)  In  1857-8  there  were  1. 139— Jefferson.  501;  tlie  University,  4.';5;  Pennsyl- 
x.iuhx  College,  140;  and  Phil.i.Klplna  College,  63.  This  omits  women  students  and 
otaers  not  in  graduating  schools. 
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ooimtry  at  large,  outside  of  Pennsvlvauia,  and  if  those  should  prove 
to  be  mainh'  from  the  South,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  Jefferson 
would  be  the  greater  sufferer  from  the  war.  Before  turning  to 
Jefferson  let  a  glance  be  taken  at  the  constituency  of  the  University 
in  any  ante-bellum  year,  say  1856-57,  for  example,  in  order  to  con- 
trast the  personnel  of  the  two  schools:  In  that  year,  with  a  total 
matriculation  of  454,  of  whom  150  were  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
state  furnishing  the  next  largest  number  of  students  was  North 
Carolina  with  65,  followed  by  ^"irginia  with  48,  Tennessee  with  27, 
Alabama  with  26,  Mississippi  with  15,  and  Georgia  with  14;  except- 
ing Xew  Jersey  with  24,  there  being  no  Northern  State  furnishing 
so  many  as  a  dozen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  e^eu  in  the  Uni- 
versity school,  the  attendance  was  composed  chiefly  of  Southern 
students  and  Pennsylvanians,  the  number  given  here  alone  aggre- 
gating nearly  two  hundred  of  the  former  from  states  Avhich  fur- 
nished 14  and  over.  So  that,  for  the  University,  the  civil  war 
involved  a  loss  of  about  one-half  of  her  students,  unless  they  were 
reinforced  from  the  North.  And  so  it  proved,  for  in  1862-63,  her 
lowest  enrollment  during  the  war  was  319,  the  lowest  since  1815; 
and  the  next  year  out  of  a  total  of  401,  Pennsylvania's  list  increased 
to  267,  and  no  purely  Southern  State  sent  so  many  as  six. 

Jefferson,  however,  affords  the  best  example  of  the  effect  of  the 
war.  The  college  had  received  some  of  its  most  able  teachers 
from  the  South  and  West,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  students  from  those  quarters.  In  1859-60,  before  the  war 
had  affected  the  question  of  constituency  at  all,  Jefferson  had  a 
total  enrollment  of  630.  The  largest  single  contribution  to  this 
from  any  one  State  was  from  Pennsylvania,  but  that  was  only  120, 
while  Virginia  came  next  with  almost  as  many,  namely,  94;  Ala- 
bama followed  with  over  half  as  many,  50;  Mississippi  with  49; 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina  with  44  from  each;  South  Carolina  fur- 
nished 36,  Tennessee  35,  Kentucky  22,  and  Maryland  15,  before  a 
single  Northern  State  is  reached.  These  figures  alone,  not  count- 
ing smaller  numbers,  give  389 — i.  e.,  nearly  400  out  of  the  630  were 
from  Southern  States,  each  of  whose  quota  did  not  fall  below  15. 
Jefferson's  laro-e  Southern  element  made  it  the  center  of  a  move- 
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ment  Mhicli  sprang;  up  early  chiring  tliis  session,  and  had,  for  its 
objectjthe  union  of  all  Southern  students  in  the  city  in  a  ^yithdra^^  al 
to  some  institution  in  the  Southern  States,  so  that  after  graduation 
they  might  bo  counted  among;  the  resources  of  the  South.  It  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  i)art  of  the  general  movement  in  which  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  Confederacy  were  effected,  but  was  started  into  action 
by  the  raid  of  John  Brown  (c).  The  tirst  public  meeting  was  held 
at  9  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  on  December  20, 1859,  at  the  Assem- 
bly Building,  and  nearly  all  the  Southern  students  of  the  city  were 
present.  Two  gentlemen,  Drs.  Luckett  and  Maguire,  who  were 
popular  "quizzers"  among  those  students,  Avere  called  upon  to 
express  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  The  former  read  a  tele- 
gram from  Governor  Wise,  of  Eichmontl,  Virginia,  offering  cordial 
welcome  to  those  who  should  come  to  tlie  college  in  that  city,  and 
also  offering  to  juiy  all  necessary  expenses  of  transport.  Letters 
were  read  from  other  institutions  in  that  State  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia,  offering  inducements  and  welcome.  Already 
large  numbers  had  pledged  themselves  to  take  the  step  and  names 
Avere  read,  wliich,  with  those  added  during  this  meeting,  reached 
the  large  number  of  about  two  hundred  students.  Dr.  Hunter 
Maguire  made  the  motion  ]>roviding  for  their  leaving  in  a  bod}'  on 
the  next  evening,  and  a  committee  Avas  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
I)lans  adopted.  ''Of  two  hundred  seceders,"'  says  a  Avriter  in  the 
American  and  Gazette  of  December  30,  1859,  "only  eighteen  Avere 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Medical  College."  The  cnily  reason  assigned  in  their  resolu- 
tions Avas  expressed  in  the  preamble  as  folloAvs:  "We  have  left  our 
homes  and  congregated  in  this  city  with  a  vioAv  to  prosecute  our 
medical  studies,  and  having  become  fully  convinced  that  we  have 
erred  in  taking  this  step,  that  our  means  should  have  been  expended 
and  our  protection  afforded  to  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of 
institutions  existing  in  our  OAvn  sections,  and  fostered  by  our  own 
people,"  etc.  They  decided  to  secede  and  go,  for  the  greater  part, 
to  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  at  Richmond.     "This  conduct  of 

(c)  The  feeling  among  the  students  grew  so  bitter  in  these  years  that  colli- 
sions were  numerous  and  on  one  occas^ion  so  serious  that  Dr.  Gibson  remarked 
that  "The  ver\'  devil  seems  to  havt>  irot  into  the  students." 
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the  students,"  writes  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  "caused  great  commotion  in 
our  school,  as  well  as  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the 
city  generally.  I  was  anxious  that  the  Faculty  should  take  some 
formal  notice  of  this  agitation,  and  that  the  dean  should  be  com- 
missioned to  discharge  this  function  as  a  part  of  his  official  duties. 
He,  however,  had  great  doubt  of  the  propriety'  of  the  measure,  and 
Avhen,  at  length,  he  addressed  the  class,  it  was  evident  that  his 
remarks  fell  still-born  upon  the  ears  of  that  portion  of  it  which  they 
were  especially  designed  to  influence  and  benefit.  A  strong  appeal 
at  an  earl}^  day  might,  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  have  been 
of  great  service.  The  day  before  the  exodus  occurred"  (which  Dr. 
Gross  says  was  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  although  he  by  a  slip  of 
memory  puts  the  event  two  years  too  late),  "I  devoted  fifteen  min- 
utes to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  in  which  I  strongly  urged 
upon  the  different  students  the  importance  of  remaining  to  the  end 
of  the  session  in  close  attendance  upon  the  lectures;  but,  although 
my  address  was  well  received,  the  most  profound  silence  prevail- 
ing during  the  delivery,  it  failed  of  its  object.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Southern  students  had  the  good  sense  to  complete  their  course  of 
studies.  While  tliis  ^meute  was  in  progress,  letters  were  received 
from  different  Southern  schools  ...  as  the  Eichmond,  Augusta, 
Charleston  and  Atlanta,  offering  to  receive  the  seceders  with  open 
arms,  and  to  give  them  their  tickets,  at  the  same  time  promising  to 
graduate  such  as  might  present  themselves  as  candidates.  Gov- 
ernor Henry  A.  Wise  made  them  a  long  speech  of  welcome  on  their 
arrival  at  Richmond,  in  the  college  of  which  most  of  them  enlisted." 
This  was  only  the  first  loss  of  students  from  the  South.  The 
next  year,  1860-61,  Jefferson  enrolled  but  443,  of  whom  140  were 
from  Pennsylvania.  There  was  still  a  considerable  number  from 
the  South;  indeed.  North  Carolina  furnished  43,  the  next  greatest 
number  to  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  followed  third  with  37,  Georgia 
and  Kentucky  each  with  21,  before  a  Northern  State  is  reached, 
while  57  more  were  sent  from  four  other  States  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  still  gave  Jefferson  a  total  of  179 — approximately  half  of  her 
constituency — from  the  Confederate  section;  and  the  University 
suffered  in  proportion,  so  far  as  the  number  of  Southern  students 
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is  concerned.  But  the  conflict  was  now  begun,  and  the  year 
1861-62  saw  the  total  enrollment  of  Jefferson  fall  to  238;  153  of  these 
were  from  PennsTlvania,  only  16  from  the  entire  South,  and  these 
were  from  the  border:  Virginia — beyond  the  mountains,  probably — 
Maryland  and  Kentucky.  In  1862-63,  275  ^^  ere  enrolled,  Avith  none 
but  Kentuckians  from  the  South;  in  '63-4  there  were  351  under  like 
conditions;  in  1864-65  there  were  380,  and  still  none  from  below 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  it  was  not  until  1865-66  that  small 
recruits  of  a  dozen  or  less  began  to  represent  the  late  Confederate 
commonwealtlis.  In  that  year  the  University's  enrollment  was  520 
and  Jefferson's  425,  which  serves  to  show  Jefferson's  larger 
dependency  on  the  South  in  those  years,  and  her  heavier  loss  when 
the  Southern  men  withdrew.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  these 
experiences  were  increasing  the  representation  of  both  schools  in 
the  North,  and  in  the  West,  and  the  old  conditions  were  never 
restored,  so  far  as  Southern  students  were  concerned.  The  notice- 
able increase  of  names  from  Ohio  was,  no  doubt,  in  some  measure, 
due  to  Jefferson's  intimate  relations  with  medical  schools  in  the 
Ohio  Valley,  where  she  had  secured  the  great  surgeon  who 
attracted  many  students  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
medical  secession. 

With  the  opening  of  the  war  all  the  other  regular  medical 
schools  collapsed,  although  the  Woman's  College  revived  after  a 
brief  suspension.  As  the  University  and  Jefferson  faculties  had 
greatly  changed,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  what  influences  were 
governing  Philadelphia  medicine  from  the  secession  in  1860  to  the 
International  Congress  of  1876,  to  Avhich  period  this  chapter  is 
devoted. 

The  names  of  Chapman,  Wood,  Jackson,  Bache,  Dunglison  and 
others  had  begun  to  give  place  to  those  of  Gross,  Leidy,  Agnew, 
Stills,  Da  Costa,  Mitchell  and  many  more  wliicli  are  still  in  the  mind 
of  the  public.  The  changes  in  the  University  really  began  as  far 
back  as  1847,  when  Dr.  Kogers  succeeded  Dr.  Hare.  Not  long  after, 
in  1850,  Dr.  Chapman  resigned,  and  Dr.  Wood,  taking  his  place,, 
made  way  for  the  election  of  Dr.  Joseph  Carson  to  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica.     From  that  time  on,  the  names  began  to  alter. 
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Drs.  Carsou,  tlie  Kogers  Brothers,  Leidy,  Pepper,  Henry  H.  aud 
Francis  G.  Smith,  Penrose,  Stille  and  Agnew,  were  tlie  active,  influ- 
ential University  representatives  of  the  chief  part  of  the  period. 
Some  of  these,  for  example  Dr.  Pepper  and  the  elder  Rogers,  were 
in  service  but  a  short  time;  others,  as  Drs.  Leidy  and  Agnew,  were 
more  fuJJy  identified  with  the  period,  and  two  of  them,  Drs.  Stills 
and  Penrose,  are  still  living. 

The  Rogers  family,  father  and  two  sons,  were  eminent  in  chem- 
istry, the  father,  Dr.  I^atrick  K.  Rog«n's,  being  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Hare  in  the  chair  devoted  to  that  subject  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  when  Dr.  Hare  became  a  University  professor. 
It  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  his  sons  should  successively 
succeed  Dr.  Hare  in  Philadelphia  in  later  years.  Dr.  James  B. 
Rogers,  the  elder  son,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1802,  the  eldest 
of  four  sons,  all  of  whom  were  eminent  in  the  natural  sciences, 
notably  in  chemistry  and  geology.  He  was  educated  in  Baltimore 
and  in  the  college  of  William  and  Mary,  where  his  father  held  the 
chair  of  Chemistry,  and  began  his  medical  studies  in  the  office  of 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Bond.  Entering  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  he  graduated  in  1822  and  began  his  first 
practice  in  a  small  town  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  but 
soon  returned  to  Baltimore  and  began  a  varied  career  as  professor 
in  Washington  Medical  College,  lecturer  in  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, superintendent  of  chemical  works,  and  chemist,  Avith  his 
brother  William,  in  state  geological  surveys.  He  also  served  four 
years  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  the  medical  department  of  Cin- 
cinnati Medical  College.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  in  1840,  he  was 
associated  with  his  brother  Henrys  in  a  state  geological  survey,  and 
soon  became  an  instructor  and  examiner  of  medical  students.  This 
led  to  his  becoming  a  lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Institute 
in  1841,  and  in  Franklin  Institute  three  years  later.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  he  and  his  brother,  Robert  E.  Rogers,  the  chemist, 
compiled  a  voluine  on  chemistry",  which  was  published  in  1846. 
The  following  year,  wlien  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age,  he  was 
called  to  the  University  to  succeed  Dr.  Hare,  after  having  become 
Professor  of  Chemistiy  in  Franklin  Medical  College,  which  flour- 
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islied  for  a  couple  ol"  yeai*s.  He  had  become  promiueut  in  the 
scientific  organizations  and  was  one  of  the  original-  members  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  The  Jtogers  family  were  of 
delicate  physical  constitution,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Kogers  was  one  of 
the  frailest  of  them  all,  so  that  when  he  came  to  the  chair  of  the 
Univei'sity  in  1847,  it  was  to  begin  a  career  of  only  five  years,  for 
he  died  in  1852  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  "Dr.  Kogers  was  a  popular 
teacher,"  says  Dr.  Carson,  his  colleague,  ''the  full  storehouse  of  his 
mind  was  drawn  upon  to  instruct  his  pupils,  and  no  pains  or  labor 
did  he  spare  to  make  easy  to  their  comprehension  the  important 
truths  he  taught.  In  one  portion  of  his  course  he  was  esj^ecially 
interesting;  this  was  organic  chemistry.  Of  late  years  it  has  be- 
come a  prominent  department  of  medical  science,  and  from  the 
success  with  whicli  it  has  been  cultivated,  will  become  ultimately  so 
interwoven  with  medicine  as  to  require  a  large  share  of  attention 
from  medical  students.  Physiology  and  pathology  are  not  the  only 
branches  to  which  organic  chemistry  is  essential;  therapeutics  is 
gradually  becoming  amenable  to  its  disclosures.  The  development 
of  the  mode  of  action  of  medicines  to  which  organic  chemistrj^  has 
led  has  dissipated  much  uncertainty,  and  explained  many  phenom- 
ena which,  although  seen,  were  not  understood.  By  demonstrating 
the  importance  of  research  upon  the  subject,  and  creating  an  inter- 
est in  them,  Dr.  Bogers  bestowed  important  service,  and  it  was 
apparent  that,  in  its  reaction  upon  other  branches,  his  mode  of 
teaching  materially  aided  the  exertions  of  his  associates." 

His  youngest  brother.  Dr.  Bobert  E,  Bogers,  who  had  collabo- 
rated with  him  in  his  first  publication,  was  then  a  man  of  almost 
forty  years,  the  occupant  of  a  like  chair  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  considered  the  natural  successor  to  the  vacancy.  He 
had  written  to  one  of  his  brothers,  during  his  twentieth  year,  "my 
private  desire  always  has  been,  and  I  think  always  would  be,  to 
follow,  if  possible,  in  your  career;  to  become  an  instructor."  Born 
in  Baltimore  in  1813,  he  lost  both  parents  while  still  a  boy,  and 
from  the  age  of  fifteen  came  largely  under  the  directing  influence 
of  his  brother  William,  who  became  a  professor  in  both  William 
and  Mary  College  and  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  and  was  director 
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of  the  Geological  Survey  of  that  State.     Robert  E.  Eogers  was 
educated  at  AA'illiani  and  Mary,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  civil  engineering,  he  entered  uj)on  the  study  of  medicine  under 
Dr.  Hare,  probably  about  1833,  and  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  in  1836.     His  thesis  had  the  honor  of 
publication  in  the  American  Jouriinl  of  Medical  Sciences.     He  had 
evidently  found  his  proper  field  of  work  and  was  at  once  made 
chemist  to  the  first  Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  his 
brother  Henry  was  director.     He  soon  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  scentific  societies,  and  made  a  name  as  a  lecturer  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  especially  in  electricity.     It  was  in  1841  that  he 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Virginia  to  deliver  the  course  of 
«  hcmical  lectures,  which  was  interrupted  hj  what  proved  to  be  the 
fatal  illness  of  the  professor,  Dr.  John  P.  Emmet,  whom,  in  the 
following  year,  he  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Chemistry-  and  Materia 
Medica.     It  was  here  that  he  spent  ten  years  of  successful  woi-k, 
becoming  also  widely  known  through  his  activity  in  the  American 
Medical, Association,  and  it  was  from  this  chair  that  he  was  called 
in  1852  to  succeed  his  brother.  Dr.  John  B.  Rogers,  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.     In  his  new  office  he  proved  himself  abundantly 
able  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  elder  brother,  and  he  liere  resumed 
his  prominence  in  scientific  circles.     He  also  made  a  reputation  as 
a  medico-legal  expert  in  toxicology.     Indeed,  his  mind  was  marvel- 
ously  i)ractical,  inventive,  many-sided  and  rich  in  resources.     In 
1862,  he  was  made  an  acting  assistant  surgeon  for  service  in  the 
great  military  hospital  in  West  Philadelphia,  and  lost  his  hand  in 
overseeing  a  practical  invention  intended  to  facilitate  the  laundry 
work  of  that  great  institution.  Two  years  later,  he  was  chosen,  with 
a  colleague,  to  investigate  the  processes  of  refining  silver  at  the 
Philadelphia  mint,  and  his  Avork  was  so  effective  that  it  led  to 
extensive  reforms,  not  only  in  this  mint,  but  in  that  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  in  the  Assay  Office  at  New  York,  all  of  which  were  exe- 
cuted under  his  direction.     He  also  served  on  the  Assay  Commis- 
sion for  several  years,  and  as  chemist  to  the  Philadelphia  Gas 
Trust.     In  1877,  he  had  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  chair  made 
famous  by  Rush,  Woodhouse,  Hare,  and  his  brother,    when    the 
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Universitj'  undertook  some  far  reaching  changes  in  its  curriculum 
and  general  methods,  which,  excellent  as  they  have  since  proved, 
were  then  regarded  with  disa]>proval  by  some,  among  whom  was 
Dr.  Eogers.  During  the  lecture  season  he  was  offered  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  and  Toxicology  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  and 
accepted  it.  He  was  now  sixty-four  years  of  age  and  spent  only 
seven  years  in  his  new  position,  so  that  his  career  is  properly  identi- 
fied with  the  University.  He  died  in  1884,  in  his  seventy-second 
year,  widely  honored  and  beloved,  a  popular  instructor,  the  idol  of 
his  large  classes,  genial  and  amiable;  known  for  his  integrit}', 
courtesv,  euergv  and  gentleness.  The  vear  before  his  death  he  was 
honored  by  Dickinson  College  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Two  years  before  Dr.  Eogers'  election  to  the  Faculty  of  the 
University,  namely,  in  1850,  Dr.  Joseph  Carson  had  become  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Wood  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, at  the  age  of  forty-two.  Dr.  Carson  was  essentially  a  learned 
man  and  of  a  peculiarly  calm  and  judicial  poise  of  mind,  so  that  his 
style  has  the  ordered  solidity  of  a  Supreme  Court  decision,  and 
leaves  one  Avith  a  feeling  of  absolute  confidence  in  both  his  mental 
processes  and  their  result.  He  came  of  a  line  of  Scotch  Presby- 
terians and  early  Philadelphians  prominent  in  the  merchant-ship- 
ping interests.  Born  in  Philadelphia  in  1808,  he  was  educated  at 
two  well-known  local  academies,  and  at  the  University,  receiving 
his  classical  diploma  in  182G,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  While  employed 
in  the  wholesale  drug  house  of  a  Dr.  Lowber,  who  was  much  inter- 
ested in  botany,  young  Carson  became  attracted  to  this  and  kindred 
sciences,  and  determined  to  study  medicine.  Meantime  he  had 
shown  those  talents  for  patient  observation  and  research  which 
characterized  his  entire  life,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  medical  botany 
gave  new  scope  for  them.  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson  became  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  the  University  graduated  him  in  1830,  at  tlie  age  of 
twenty-two.  He  became  resident  physician  in  the  old  Philadelphia,  J 
or  Almshouse  Hospital,  then  at  Tenth  and  Pine  streets,  with  Ger- 
hard, Norris  and  others  as  his  colleagues;  but  before  undertaking 
private  practice  concluded  to  sliip  for  one  year  as  surgeon  on  an 
East  India  vessel.     This  voyage  produced  results  in  the  form  of  a 
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carefully  kept  journal  of  scientific  observation,  which  attracted 
some  attention.  In  1832,  he  began  practice,  and  three  years  later 
was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  National 
Sciences  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  both  of  whicli 
bodies  he  was  a  highly  valued  member.  In  1836,  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  edited 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  In  addition  to  this  work  he 
was,  in  1844,  associated  with  Gerhard,  Goddard,  the  elder  Eogers, 
Morris  and  others,  in  the  Medical  Institute,  where  he  lectured  on 
Materia  ^Medica  and  Pharmacy;  and  it  was  from  these  positions 
that,  in  1850,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  made  so  popular  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Wood.  For  twenty-six  years  he  filled  this  position  with 
ability  and  success.  He  also  held  many  important  positions  in  the 
great  scientific  and  professional  organizations,  and  w^as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Ilis  writings  were 
numerous  and  varied,  but  his  history  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  must  always  cause  hi>s  name  to  be  thoroughly  identi- 
fied with  that  great  institution.  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1876,  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  and  died  before  its  close,  when  his  native  city 
had  just  celebrated  the  nation's  centennial.  Sixteen  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  University. 

In  1853,  three  years  after  Carson's  election,  another  new  mem- 
ber, destined  to  make  a  name  equal  to,  if  not  more  famous  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  came  to  the  chair  once  occupied 
by  Shippeu,  Wistar,  Physick  and  Horner.  This  was  Dr.  Joseph 
Leid}',  of  whom  an  eminent  colleague  (d)  could  say  years  after,  that 
he  was  ''the  profoundest  and  most  consummate  teacher  that  ever 
held  the  chair  of  Anatomy,  and  whose  fame  as  a  comparative  anat- 
omist, paleontologist,  geologist,  zoologist  and  botanist,  was  not 
bounded  by  his  native  city  or  country,  but  was  co-extensive  with  the 
civilized  world."  Long  before  this  date  Dr.  Leidy  had  been  a  friend, 
assistant  and  co-laborer  witli  several  of  the  faculty,  especially  Drj;. 
Hare,  Eogers,  Wood  and  Horner.  He  Imd  supplied  Dr.  Horner^; 
place  the  year  before  his  deatli,  so  that  it  was  a  practically  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  amiable  and  learned  naturalist  should  be  Hor- 


(d)    Dr.  Alfred  Stills. 
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ner's  successor.  From  boyhood  Dr.  Leidv  evinced  a  ^euius  for 
scientific  observation — tliougli  not  for  generalization.  He  was  au 
original  observer,  investigator  and  discoverer  in  the  fields  both  of 
gross  and  microscopic  anatomy  and  biology,  and  his  remarkable 
artistic  power  of  depicting  his  observations  added  vastly  to  the 
effectiveness  of  his  teachings  and  writings.  Some  of  his  drawings 
of  the  lower  forms  of  life  which  are  religiously  preserved  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  are  marvels  of  artistic  skill. 

One  can  never  turn  to  Dr.  Leidy's  antecedents  without  recall- 
nig  his  striking  self-introduction  to  a  Philadelphia  audience  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  introducer  remarked  to  him  that  he  was  already 
better  known  than  the  introducer  himself,  whereupon  he  answered : 
^'I  will  introduce  myself."     Stepping  to  the   front  he   said:     "My 
name  is  Joseph  Leidy,  Doctor  of  Medicine.     I  was  born  in  this  city 
on  the  9tli  of  September,  1823,  and  have  lived  here  ever  since.     My 
father  Avas  Philip  Leidy,  the  hatter,  on  Third  street,  above  Vine. 
My  mother  was  Catherine  Mellick,  but  she  died  a  few  months  after 
my  birth.     My  father  married  her  sister,  Christina  Mellick,  and  she 
Avas  the  mother  I  have  known,  who  was  all  in  all  to  me,  the  one  to 
whom  I  owe  all  that  I  am.     At  an  early  age  I  took  great  delight  in 
natural  historj'  and  in  noticing  all  natural  objects.     I  have  reason 
to  think  that  I  know  a  little  of  natural  histoiw,  and  a  little  of  that 
little  I  propose  to  teach  you  to-niglit."     Christina  Mellick  Leidy 
was  one  of  those  intelligent,  thoughtful  women  with  a  tincture  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  who  seem  to  have  almost  prophetic  intui- 
tions.    Although  the  Leidj'S  had    been    ])lain    lihenish-German 
Americans,  from  the  time  of  Penn,  she  believed  that  a  career  more 
brilliant  than  that  of  his  ancestors  was  in  store  for  her  step-son, 
and  it  was  through  her  influence  that  he  was  thoroughly  educated. 
He  was  accordingly  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  ten  in  a  Classi- 
cal Academy  conducted  by  a  Methodist  minister.     He  had  already     I 
shown  a  remarkable  interest  in  plants  and  minerals  and  sought 
many  a  companion  among  both  boys  and  men  who  happened  to 
know  more  about  them  than  he.     One  day  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
tlie  school  talked  to  the  i)upils  on  mineralogy,  and,  Iroui  that  time, 
the  subject  of  natural  history  became  young  Leidy 's  ruling  passion, 
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and  prompted  liiiii  to  begin  a  more  systematic  course  of  study. 
Thereafter  the  glens  of  the  Wassahickou,  the  Schuylkill,  Bartram's 
Gardens,  and  the  tields  and  rocks  for  miles  around  became  his 
favorite  schools.  A  small  book  of  drawings  of  shells  made  by  him 
in  his  tenth  year,  displayed  the  artistic  power  and  keen  observation 
that  were  ever  after  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  scientific  work.  In  his 
sixteenth  year, through  hismother's  influence, he  was  placed  with  an 
apothecary  and  rapidly  became  efficient  enough  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  shop.  This  determined  his  mother  to  permit  him  to  study 
medicine,  and  in  1840,  he  began  his  medical  curriculum  with  Dr. 
James  McClintock,  the  founder  of  the  private  school  of  Anatomy. 
When  that  gentleman  was  called  away  in  1841,  young  Leidy  entered 
the  University  and  chose  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Horner,  as  his  preceptor.  His  thesis 
on  his  graduation  in  1844,  The  Com  pa  rat  ice  Anatouuj  of  the  J-Jt/e  of 
Vertehrated  Aii'niiaJs,  was  remarkably  indicative  of  the  main  features 
of  his  future  life  work,  so  far  as  the  science  of  medicine  was  con- 
cerned. ^  He  was  not  destined  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  although 
he  essayed  it;  he  was  born  a  scientist,  and,  on  his  graduation,  be- 
came assistant  to  Dr.  Hare  and  later  to  Dr.  Rogers,  the  elder.  In 
1845,  he  became  prosector  to  Dr.  Horner,  and  the  next  year  was 
demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  Franklin  Medical  College.  During  this 
period  he  aa  as  also  coroner's  physician.  Dr.  Horner  took  him  to 
Europe  in  1S48,  to  aid  him  in  making  models  and  drawings  of  speci- 
mens in  various  li()S]»itals  and  elsewhere;  as  did  also  Dr.  Woo<l,  two 
years  later.  <  )n  his  return,  he  was  given  two  or  three  medical  posi- 
tions, one  of  whi<h  was  that  of  lecturer  in  Dr.  Chapman's  Medical 
Institute,  and  he  at  once  took  prominent  rank  in  the  scientific  and 
professional  organizations  of  the  city. 

In  1852,  when  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  was  asked 
to  supply  Dr.  Horner's  course  of  lectures,  and  the  following  year 
became  his  successor.  "My  recollections  of  Dr.  Leidy,"  writes  Dr. 
J.  J.  Levick,  "go  back  to  the  days  when  lie  o<M'U])ied  a  room  in  the 
rear  of  Dr.  Goddard's  house  on  Ninth  street,  opposite  the  Univer- 
sity, from  which,  a  little  later,  he  moved  to  a  house  on  Sansom 
street,  above  Ninth.     1  was  a  student  of  medicine  and  knew  him  as 
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a  hard-working  voung  physician,  bent  on  snpporting  himself,  and 
compelled  to  be  content  with  doing  it  in  a  very  moderate  way.  I 
heard  him  give  his  first  lecture  on  Anatomy  in  the  amphitheater  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Horner, 
then  unable,  from  ill  health,  to  lecture.  We  were  all  on  the 
qui  Vive  to  hear  what  he  would  say  by  way  of  introduction.  I  recall 
that  there  was  a  little  nervous  swing  as  he  came  in  the  lecture 
room.  Xo  words  were  wasted  by  way  introduction,  but  plunging 
in  mcdias  res  he  gave  a  good,  intelligent  lecture  with  apparent  self- 
possession.  Many  years  later  he  told  me  that  he  had  lain  in  a 
warm  batli  for  an  hour  before  the  lecture  to  get  his  nervous  system 
thoroughly  calm  for  the  effort."  His  success  was  assured  from 
that  moment.  His  scientific  papers  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  have  made  his  name  immortal,  but  we  are  here  concerned 
solely  Avith  his  relations  to  medical  science.  In  1861,  he  published 
his  Elementary  Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy.  Some  excellent  work 
was  done  by  him  in  1SG2-C5  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  great  Satter- 
lee  Hospital,  where  he  was  commissioned  to  conduct  and  describe 
autopsies,  the  results  of  which  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  Sur-  • 
geon-General's  reports.  He  also  became  chief  surgeon  of  the  state  • 
military  department.  This  was  merely  somewhat  incidental  work, 
as  was  also  his  practice,  which  he  soon  abandoned  entirely,  to 
devote  himself  to  his  department  in  the  University,  which  occupied 
him  for  the  long  period  of  tliirty-eiglit  years. 

Great  as  was  Dr.  Leidy's  work  in  the  medical  school,  he  was 
equally  (lislinguislied  in  the  University  proper  as  head  of  the 
De])artment  of  liiology,  whicii  was  inaugurated  under  Provost  Pep-  I 
per  in  1882;  in  which  also  he  held  the  chair  of  Zoology  and  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  was  largi^ly  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  biological  scheme.  This  he  considered  almost  as 
pastime.  "To  increase  knowledge  of  natural  things,  animate  or  in- 
animate, gigantic  or  iiii(r<>scopic,  seemed  to  be  a  ruling  passion,"  to 
use  the  words  of  aiiotlicc,  "and,  like  a  true  huntsman,  he  cared  less 
for  the  capture  than  for  the  pleasure  of  pursuing  his  game."  His 
most  congenial  alliance  was  with  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
and  it  is  probable  that  his  fame  will  rest  chiefly  on  his  work  in  that 
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department.  For  more  than  forty-four  years,  it  lias  been  said,  "he 
virtually  directed  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  museum,''  as  he 
was  chairman  of  the  board,  and  curator,  librarian  or  president,  from 
1845,  the  first  year  of  his  membership,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
first  importiint  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  body  bore 
the  title,  ^^iHcial  Anafonii/  of  the  Terrestrial  Gasteropoda  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  1847  that  he  discovered  that  Trichina  Spii^alis 
found  entrance  into  the  human  body  by  the  use  of  hog's  flesh.  He 
was  the  first  to  announce  this  fact,  whicli  may  be  considered  one  of 
his  most  valuable  contributions  to  medical  science.  The  medical 
interest  attached  to  this  discovery  is  so  great  that  some  details  of 
the  steps  by  which  it  was  reached  may  be  acceptable.  Hilton  of 
England,  in  1832,  first  observed  the  encapsuled  trichinae  in  human 
muscle,  but  mistook  them  for  cysticerci.  Paget,  at  that  time  a  med- 
ical student,  next  described  them,  and  did  so  without  knowledge  of 
Hilton's  observations.  Owen,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  shortly 
afterward  described  them  more  fully  and  gave  the  parasite  the 
name  of  triehina  spirali.s.  Leidy  was  the  first  to  detect  the  trichina 
in  the  hog  and  he  recognized  it  as  identical  witli  a  parasite  which 
he  had  previously  observed  in  human  muscle.  To  Leidy,  therefore, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  detected  the  identity  of  "trich- 
inosis'' in  man  and  in  the  hog,  although  it  was  not  until  1800  that 
the  clinical  symptoms  of  the  affection  were  described  by  Zenker  of 
Dresden,  Germany.  In  1871,  he  was  also  made  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  Swarthmore  College,  and  three  years  later  Harvard 
called  him  to  her  anatomical  chair,  but  he  declined  the  latter  ap- 
pointment. He  was  extensively  sought  after  and  largely  engaged 
in  national  geological  and  geographical  surveys.  In  1879,  he  pub- 
lished his  famous  work  on  Rhizopods.  l*rinceton  also  gave  him  a 
call  to  her  scientific  post-graduate  faculty,  but  in  vain.  The  Wag- 
ner Free  Institute  of  Science  secured  him  as  the  head  of  its  biolog- 
ical departnuMit.  His  numerous  publications  and  his  general  work 
won  him  prizes  on  lioth  continents  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  two  institutions,  one  of  which  was  Harvard  (1886).  He 
was  a  large  man,  of  powerful  frame.  "Joseph  Leidy  inherited  excel- 
lent constitution  of  mind  and  body,"  said  President  Wiiarton  of 
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Swart luiioie,  "he  was  transparently  sincere  and  absolutely  devoted 
to  truth;  he  was  remarkably  devoid  of  selfishness  in  any  form;  he 
had  persistent  and  life-long  diligence;  he  was  systematic  in  his 
expenditure  and  careful  in  his  economy  of  time;  he  held  firmly  to 
whatever  he  undertook;  his  temper  was  cheerfully  equable  and  his 
disposition  aflectiouate.- '  He  died  in  1891,  nearly  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  without  having  made  an  enemy  during  that  long  period. 
"It  makes  a  difference  to  the  world  when  such  a  man  passes  away," 
said  the  Provost,  Dr.  Pepper,  before  the  Congress  of  American 
Physicians  in  Washington.  "At  his  birth  nature  gave  him  her 
accolade,  and  all  his  life  long  he  was  loyal  to  the  holy  quest  of 
truth,  which  is  the  vow  imposed  on  those  whom  she  invests  as  her 
chosen  knights."  But,  with  all  his  great  career  as  a  naturalist,  to 
him  medicine  had  secondary  interest.  The  question  as  to  how  he 
filled  the  chair  of  Wistar  and  of  Physick  may  be  answered  in  the 
following  words:  "Dr.  Leidy  taught  pure  anatomy,"  sa3S  Dr.  Hunt,, 
"others  of  us  applied  the  knowledge  he  gave.  This  was  all  he  said 
he  would  do  or  engage  to  do.  I  mention  this  for  you  who  are  not 
familiar  with  such  matters.  Think  of  this  I  could  a  man  enjoy 
higher  i)raise  than  to  know  that  for  thirty-eight  years  he  filled 
without  objection  a  practical  chair  in  an  essentially  practical 
school,  for  science,  and  science  alone?  In  all  that  time,  no  jealous 
aspirant  even  whispered,  'This  chair  must  be  practically  tilled.'^ 
The  luster  he  threw  about  the  University  dimmed  or  quenched  all 
jealousies  by  its  brightness.  Professors,  students,  and  all,  behold 
how  they  loved  him!"  Besides  Leidy,  another  proteg^  of  Dr. 
Horner,  aixl  also  liis  son-in-law,  joined  the  faculty  in  1855,  as  the 
successor  of  Gibson,  whom  he  had  long  assisted  as  a  clinical  lec- 
turer. Like  Leidy,  too,  he  was,  when  elected,  about  forty  j-ears  of 
age  and  was  a  Philadelphian.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith  was  born  in 
1815,  the  son  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  James  S.  Smith,  and  received 
his  early  education  in  a  well-known  classical  scliool.  Graduating  '• 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Horner's  dircMtion  in 
the  medical  department,  wliich  gave  iiini  liis  diploma  three  years  f 
later.     After  two  years'  service  as  resident  i>hysician  at  the  Penn- 
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svlvania  Hospital,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  eighteen 
months  in  extensive  study  in  the  great  hospitals  of  London,  Paris 
and  Meuna,  and  in  other  institutions.  In  1841,  on  his  return,  he 
published  a  translation  of  Civiale's  work  on  the  treatment  of  stone 
and  gravel,  which  attracted  attention  and  conduced  to  his  success 
as  a  private  lecturer  on  surgery.  He  published  other  works  in  the 
next  few  years,  and  his  reputation  as  a  surgeon  koou  led  to  his 
election  to  the  staff  of  St.  Joseph's,  the  Episcopal  and  the  Philadel- 
phia H<)s])itals.  He  joined  the  last  mentioned  institution  in  1854, 
when  clinical  insstruction  had  been  forbidden  in  it  for  nine  years. 
It  was  through  his  iritiuence,  together  with  that  of  Drs.  Penrose, 
Ludlow,  Kee^ie  and  Aguew,  that  it  was  again  temi)orarily  restored 
in  October  of  that  year,  and  permanently  in  1859.  His  book  on  the 
work  of  American  surgeons  was  also  well  received.  In  1855,  he 
and  Gerhard,  Agnew,  Henry,  Penrose  and  Parrish  revived  a  private 
school  under  the  name  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  it  was  in  that 
year  that  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University, 
to  succeed  Dr.  Gibson.  In  1863,  he  issued  his  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery,  embracing  the  substance  of  his  three  treatises  on 
Minor  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery  and  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 
This  was  his  greatest  work.  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Agnew  were  col- 
leagues at  the  University,  and  the  latter  w'as  occasionally  asked 
to  supply  a  lecture  for  him  in  emergencies,  occasioned  by  the 
exigencies  of  surgical  practice.  At  the  opening  of  the  war  Gov- 
ernor Curtiu  appointed  him  Surgeon-General  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
organize  the  State  Hospital  Department.  In  this  capacity  he  inaug- 
urated the  removal  of  soldiers  to  large  hospitals,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
influential  in  leading  the  hospital  movement  to  Philadelphia.  He 
resigned  this  position  near  the  close  of  1802,  however,  and,  although 
largely  engaged  in  military  surgery,  gave  his  chief  attention  to 
private  practice  and  to  his  professorship,  iii  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  "(piiet,  fluent,  self-possessed,  systematic  and  thorough." 
He  was  a  member  of  various  scientific  and  ))rofessional  organiza- 
tions, and  in  later  years  became  especially  prominent  in  the  county, 
state  and  national  and  international  bodies,  serving  as  chairman 
<»f  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical  Con- 
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gress  of  ISST,  and  j (resident  of  the  section  on  Naval  and  Military 
Surgery.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  after  many  years  of 
active  practice  as  a  surgeon.  The  ability  of  Dr.  Smith  was  some- 
what less  prominently  before  the  public  in  the  latter  years  of  his" 
life,  probably  because  of  the  overshadowing  fame  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  of  Surgery.  After  sixteen  years  of  active  work 
as  an  instructor,  during  the  trying  and  critical  period  of  the  civil 
war,  circumstances,  it  is  believed  honorable  to  all  concerned,  led  to 
his  becoming  emeritus  professor  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven 
years,  and  to  the  choice  of  Dr.  Agnew  as  his  successor.  That  his 
eminent  abilities  have  been  recognized  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1885  he  was  honored  by  Lafayette  College  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Long  before  1871,  however,  it  had  become  evident  that  a  sur- 
geon of  remarkable  ability  was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  clinical 
assistant  to  both  Drs.  Leidy  and  Smith,  his  official  titles  in  1803 
being  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Assistant  Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Surgery.  This  man  had  come  out  of  the  old  School  of  Anatomy, 
which,  under  his  able  instruction,  attained  the  greatest  fame  of 
its  long  career.  Even  the  two  great  medical  schools  were  conscious 
of  the  rivalry  of  this  extra-mural  institution,  whose  students,  under 
Agn«*w,  numbered  nearly  three  hundred.  Dr.  D.  Hajes  Agnew 
was  by  no  means  a  young  man  when  he  took  charge  of  the  School 
of  Anatomy  in  18.")2.  Having  been  born  in  1818,  he  was  thirty-four 
years  old  wIkmi  h«-  began  liis  notable  work  in  Chant  street.  He 
began  with  nine  stiKlciits,  and  b«'fore  many  seasons  the  capacity 
of  the  school  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  limit  In  1854,  he  opened  a 
School  of  Oi>erative  Surgery  in  the  second  story  of  the  same  build- 
ing, and  this  achieved  an  equal  success.  Among  his  assistants  were 
Drs.  R.  J.  Barclay,  J.  1{.  Sanderson,  II.  J.  Levis,  William  Flynn,  J.  K. 
Kane,  M.  J.  Aseli,  1).  K.  i:i(  hardson,  J.  T.  Darby,  Robert  Boiling, 
J.  W.  Lod<i«',  S.  ^\'.  (iross  and  James  E.  Garretson.  "The  lecture- 
room  of  th<'  S<ho<d  of  Anatomy,"  writes  Dr.  J.  Howe  Adams,  "was 
built  in  imitiition  of  the  ordinary  lecture-room  of  a  medical  college. 
It  had  tier  above  tier  of  benches,  rising  so  abruptly  above  each 
other  that  the  seventh,  or  highest  row,  was  fully  twenty  feet  above 
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tbe  arena.  It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  sat  for  hours 
upon  the  ordinary  cliniqne-room  bench,  which  seems  always  to  be 
made  of  boards  particuhirly  unyielding-  in  their  texture,  to  know 
that  these  benches  were  covered  with  cushions.  This  unparalleled 
luxury  was  the  only  portion  of  the  'royal  road  to  learning'  reached 
by  the  embryo  anatomist  of  Chant  street.  In  the  arena  was  a  revolv- 
ing table,  on  which  the  cadaver  to  be  demonstrated  could  be  placed. 
Over  this  was  a  series  of  lights,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  their  illumi- 
nations over  the  lecturer  and  the  subject.  Hanging  in  mid-air,  by 
a  wire  from  the  ceiling,  was  a  skeleton,  which  could  be  lowered 
when  needed.  On  a  shelf  back  of  the  lecturer  stood  a  number  of 
statues,  representing,  classically,  the  human  form.  One  was  a 
representation  of  Hercules,  another  of  Mercury,  a  third  of  Venus, 
and  a  fourth  'The  Discus  Thrower.'  "  Here  it  was  that  he,  with  his 
crowds  of  students,  large  numbers  of  them  Southerners, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Smith.  As  early  as  1858,  he  began 
assisting  the  latter  in  his  clinics,  and  continued  in  the  University 
in  this  iinofificial  capacity  until  his  appointment  as  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy  by  Dr.  Leidy  in  1863.  For  seven  years  thereafter,  hav- 
ing in  the  meantime  sold  his  school  to  Dr.  Garretson,  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  University,  which  thus  secured  the  popular  head 
of  the  Chant  street  school  and  all  his  influence.  In  1870,  Dr.  Agnew 
became  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Universit}'  in  virtue  of  his 
•election  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery.  This  position  had  been 
vacant  since  its  resignation  by  Dr.  George  W.  Norris  in  1857,  but 
was  revived  in  order  to  make  Dr.  Agnew  a  full  member  of  the 
faculty.  The  following  year  Dr.  Smith  resigned  and  was  made 
•emeritus  professor,  and  Dr.  Agnew  was  chosen  his  successor. 
Agnew  was  now  in  his  fifty-third  year,  a  fact  that  shows  unusual 
patience,  in  so  able  a  man,  in  waiting  for  full  recognition  of  his 
services.  This,  however,  was  not  needed  to  add  to  his  prestige, 
for  his  talents  as  a  surgeon  and  instructor  were  already  widely 
recognized. 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  Agnew  was  uneventful.  The  Agnew,  or 
Agneaux,  family  is  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Pennsyl- 
vania families  of  Franklin  County.    Dr.  Kobert  Agnew,  the  father 
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of  D.  Hayes,  1i;hI  bt'eii  educated  under  Dr.  Thomas  C  James,  and 
after  serving  as  surgeon  in  tlic  United  States  navy,  settled  in  Lan- 
caster County,  wlicre  lie  married  the  Avidow  of  an  eminent  Presby- 
terian divine,  llev.  Ebenezer  Henderson,  and  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  It  Avas  there  that  their  only  son,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,. 
was  born,  in  1818,  and  grew  up  with  a  marked  inclination  and  love 
for  the  jn'ofession  of  his  father.  He  Avas  educated  at  a  classical 
academy,  Jefferson  College,  at  Cannonsburg,  and  at  Newark  Col- 
lege, in  Delaware,  but  did  not  graduate.  After  studying  medicine 
imder  his  father,  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School  in  183(1,  wlien  it  was  beginning  to  undergo  the  great  revival 
under  the  faculty  of  'o5.  His  talent  for  anatomy  Avas  evident  during 
his  entire  course,  and  his  industry  equaled  it.  Graduating  in  1838^ 
Avitli  the  thesis  ''Medical  Science  and  the  Eesponsibility  of  Medical 
Character,"  lie  returaed  to  assist  his  father  in  NoblesA'ille.  Late  in 
1841,  he  Avas  married  to  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Irwin  of  the  Pleasant 
Garden  Iron  ^\'orks,  in  ( 'hester  County,  and,  after  Mr.  IrAvin's  death 
in  1842,  Avas  induced  to  abandon  medicine  and  enter  the  firm  of 
Avhich  his  father-iH-laA\  liad  been  a  member.  This  he  did  in  1843,  but 
the  depression  of  the  iron  trade,  during  the  years  succeeding  the 
panic  of  '37,  was  such  thai  after  tlireo  years  of  struggle  the  firm  was 
obliged  to  assign,  and  Dr.  ,\gneAv  resumed  his  profession  Avith  the 
intention  of  i)ayiug  all  the  obligations  incurred  in  his  unhappy  busi- 
ness venture.  He  settled  in  Cochranville,  Chester  County,  and  began 
private  anatomical  study,  Avith  the  vieAV  of  devoting  himself  solely 
to  surgery.  One  of  his  customs  Avas  that  of  putting  his  "subjects"  in 
a  pond  full  of  eels,  which  cleaned  their  bones  most  thoroughly.  It 
so  ha])i>ened,  hoAvever,  that  the  favorite  eel-seller  of  the  region 
secretly  caught  his  eels  in  this  same  pond,  and  the  result  was  an 
unsavory  reputation  for  Dr.  Agnew.  Circumstances  finally  led  to 
his  ])erniMiicut  l«Matiou  in  I*hiladeli>hia,  on  Eleventh  street,  near 
the  School  of  Anatomy,  in  LS48,  in  Avliich  he  at  once  became  a 
private  student,  and  four  years  later  took  sole  charge  of  it,  as  has 
been  described. 

During  the  next  ten  years  his  practice  grew  rapidly,  and  his 
consultation  Avork  became  extensive,  so  that  by  the  opening  A^ears 
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of  the  war  he  was  generally  acknowledged  one  of  the  first  surgeons 
of  Philadelphia.  Various  hospital  positions  came  to  him,  and  he 
published  some  works  of  importance,  his  "Practical  Anatomy" 
being  one  of  them.  In  1862,  he  entered  the  military  hospital  service, 
and  had  duties  at  Satterlee,  Hestonville,  Mower  and  in  the  volun- 
teer service,  the  most  of  his  work  being  performed  at  Satterlee  and 
Mower.  At  Hestonville  he  was  surgeon-in-charge.  This  extensive 
experience  made  him  an  authority  on  gunshot  wounds,  and  by 
reason  of  it  he  was  consulted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  of  the  army.  Among  these  was  General  Hancock,  whom 
he  cared  for  after  tlie  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  who,  as  a  result, 
became  his  personal  friend.  Many  years  later  (iii  1880)  his  services 
were  demanded  for  a  still  more  prominent  citizen — President  Gar- 
field, in  whose  case  Agnew  was  the  principal  consultant.  During 
his  war  service  came  his  University  appointment,  both  of  which 
occupied  him  to  the  fullest  extent.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  joined  Drs.  T.  G.  Morton,  H.  E.  Goodman  and  S.  W.  Gross  in 
founding  the  Orthoptedic  Hospital,  which  was  opened  for  patients 
in  February,  1868.  These  gentlemen,  with  Drs.  S.  D.  Gross  and 
G.  W.  Non'is,  as  consultants,  constituted  the  first  medical  staff. 

When  he  became  full  Professor  of  Surgery  in  1871  he  infused 
new  life  into  his  department,  the  facilities  of  which  were  greatly 
increased  by  the  new  developments  attending  the  removal  of  the 
University  to  West  Philadelphia  in  1874.  Dr.  John  Neill,  and  later 
Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  were  associated  with  him,  and  he  took  part 
in  all  the  progress  of  that  period.  "Dr.  Agnew's  powerful  person- 
ality,'' said  the  Provost,  "made  itself  felt  in  the  work  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
the  beginning  of  his  connection  with  it  down  to  the  last  days  of 

his  life It  was  most  fortunate  that  in  Agnew,  Leidy  and 

Stills,  the  medical  faculty  contained  men  whose  names  and  char- 
acters were  towers  of  strength  during  these  years  of  struggle." 
Princeton  honored  him  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  1871, 
not  only  for  his  vigorous  work  as  a  surgeon,  but  also  for  his  con- 
tributions to  surgical  literature,  which  culminated  in  1878  in  his 
greatest  work,  "The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,"  in  three 
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volumes.    This  w(»iU  disijlays  tbe  readiness  Avith  wiiicli  lie  appre- 
ciated the  wonderful  possibilities  of  asepsis,  which  was  then  revolu- 
tionizing; surgery,  although  this  was  but  one  of  its  elements  of 
greatness.     Great  as  were  Agnew's  writings,  liowever,  the  influ- 
ence of  his  kindly  ]KH'sonality,  that  led  to  his  being  called  the  "Dear 
Old  Man,"  a  title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  younger  Gross,  was 
probably  even  greater,  and  was  constantly  manifested  during  his 
ten  years  of  .service  in  the  School  of  Anatomy,  and  for  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  in  his  work  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  Pr«v 
fessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University,  of  Avhich  he  became  emeritus 
professor  in  1880,    .Vnd  yet,  one  thinks  of  Agnew,  not  as  made 
greater    by    his    University    appointments    or    by    his    writings, 
or   merely    as    a   great   operative   and    consulting    surgeon,    but 
as    a    grc-al    character,    whose    benign    personalitj^,    clear    mind, 
sound  judgment,  precision  of  operation  and  absolute  confidence 
in    liis    opinion,    gave    him    the    force    of    character    of    a'  chief 
justice  in   medicine.      Someone   has   compared   him   to    Sir   Ast- 
ley    Cooper,    of   whom    it    has    been    written:       "His    influence 
did   not  arise  from  his  i)ublished  works,  nor  from    his    being    a 
lecturer,  nor,  in<leed,  from  auA'  public  situation  which  he  held, 
although  each  of  these  circumstances  had  its  share  in  producing 
the  result;  but  it  seemed  to  originate  more  from  his  innate  love  of 
his  profession,  his  extreme  zeal  in  all  that  concerned  it,  and  his 
honest  desire,  as  well  as  great  power,  to  communicate  his  knowl- 
edge to  another,  without  at  the  same  time  exposing  the  ignorance 
of  his  listener  on  t  he  subject,  even  to  himself.    This  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  great  cause  why  his  public  character  became  so  much 
diffused  by  his  ]>rofessional  brethren,  for  he  owed  little  of  his 
advancement  in  life  to  patronage.    Another  peculiar  quality,  which 
proved  always  a  great  source  of  advantage  to  him,  was  his  thor- 
ough coiitideiK  ('  in  respect  to  his  professional  knowledge,  so  that 
after  he  had  once  examined  a  case  he  cared  but  little  who  was  to 
give  a  I'nither  surgical  opinion  upon  it.    This  must  inevitably  have 
instillecl  an  (Mpial  degree  of  confidence  in  those  consulting  him." 
Dr.  J.  William  White  has  said  that  the  following  is  equally  descrip- 
tive of  both  Leidy  and  Agnew:   "Appreciation  of  his  rare  intellec- 
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tiial  gifts  was  forgotten  in  ad  miration  of  liis  sincere,  sweet-tem- 
pered, loving  nature.  Retiring  and  unassuming,  genial  and  kindly 
in  spirit  and  manner,  tlie  friend  of  all,  tlie  enemy  of  none,  as 
approachable  as  a  child,  ready  at  all  times  and  Avitli  evident  pleas- 
ure to  give  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  to  all  who  sought  it,  his 
death  will  be  mourned  wherever  science  is  valued  throughout  the 
earth;  but  Ave  especially  will  miss  his  kindly  face,  his  ready  hand, 
his  cordial  greeting  and  his  noble  example  of  industry,  integrity 
and  manly  character.''  His  rugged  constitution  began  to  show  its 
first  signs  of  failure  in  1SS8,  and  his  last  illness  came  in  the  spring 
of  1S92,  causing  his  death  on  March  22,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years.  Ilis  was  a  life  almost  contemporaneous  with  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  surgery,  and  his  prime  was  reached  at  a  time  when 
liis  long  training  in  Chant  street  had  prepared  him  for  the  fullest 
benefit  of  that  greater  school— the  hospitals  of  the  war  of  seces- 
sion; furthermore  his  sedulous  training  and  his  marvelous  capacity 
m;ule  him  a  combination  of  specialists,  such  as  is  scarcely  possible 
under  present  developments  of  the  various  branches  of  medicine 
and  surgery"  (e). 

Three  years  before  Agnew's  subordinate  appointment,  the 
chair  of  Chapman  and  Wood  received  a  new  occupant  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  William  Pepper,  Sr.,  whose  brief  career  of  four  years,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Theory  and  Practice,  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1804 
and  was  followed  by  his  decease  in  the  succeeding  autumn.  Dr. 
Pepper  was  one  of  that  band  of  University  students  who  were 
attracted  by  the  new  methods  of  Louis  and  the  French  school,  and 
through  them  and  his  own  personal  talents  he  had  become  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  diagnosticians  in  the  city,  some 
time  before  he  was  called  to  his  University  work.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  profession  of  his  day  that  nothing  but  a  stunly 
constitution  was  wanting  to  render  his  incumbency  of  the  chair 
of  Practice  at  least  as  brilliant  as  that  of  his  more  robust  predeces- 
sors.   He  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  his 

(e)    Dr.  Agnew's  relations   with   various  scientific   and  i)rofessional   organiza- 
tions were  extensive,  though  they  are  overshadowed  by  his  greater  influence  in 
more  individual  action.    He  was  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  first 
surgeon  to  hold  the  office  since  Hewson, 
IG 
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professional  chair.  Born  in  1810,  in  Pliiladelpliia,  he  was  educated 
in  Princeton,  where  he  distinguished  himself  and  received  his 
degree  in  1828.  Soon  after,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
under  Dr.  T.  T.  Hewson,  and  a  year  later  began  his  course  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Graduating  in  1832,  Dr.  Pepper  took 
a  most  active  part  in  the  tight  against,  the  epidemic  of  Asiatic 
cholera  of  that  year,  and  spent  most  of  the  summer  in  Bush  Hill 
Hospital.  Late  in  the  year  he  departed  for  P^urope  to  study  in 
Paris,  and  there  did  excellent  work  under  the  various  great  leadeis, 
particularly  Louis  and  Dupuytren,  who  became  his  ix^rsonal 
friends.  It  was  here  that  ill  health,  first  threatened  to  disturb  his 
plans  and  obliged  him  to  spend  a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
After  two  years  in  the  French  capital,  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1831,  and,  beginning  practice,  assumed  charge  of  one  of 
the  dispensary  districts,  where  his  able  and  conscientious  work 
soon  drew  attention  to  him  as  a  skillful  diagnostician  and  physi- 
cian. He  rapidly  rose  in  professional  estimation,  joined  the  vari- 
ous medical  and  scientific  societies,  and  was  elected  to  several 
hospital  staffs,  among  them  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine^ 
and  prepared  the  reputation  that  gave  him  the  University  chair  in 
1860,  "Dr.  Pepper  had  a  remarkable  faculty  in  inspiring  the  con- 
fidence of  his  patients,"  writes  Dr.  Kirkbride.  "Exceedingly  care- 
ful in  his  preliminaiy  examination,  when  he  did  express  an  opinion 
it  seemed  very  generally  to  carry  absolute  conviction  of  its  sound- 
ness to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  general  accuracy  of 
his  diagnosis,  the  extreme  rarity,  certainly,  of  grave  errors  of  this 
description,  fully  justified  their  confidence.  In  the  later  years  of 
his  life  his  consultation  practice  was  exceedingly  large,  and  his 
professional  brethren,  who  so  often  sought  the  benefit  of  his  great 
skill,  I  am  sure  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  his  ability  in  the 
investigation  of  obscure  diseases  Avas  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  the 
subsequent  complete  verification  of  his  opinions  in  such  doubtful 
cases  very  often  excited  sur])rise,  as  it  couhl  not  fail  to  inspire 
confidence."  These  qualities  could  not  fail  to  render  him  an 
impressive  teacher  and  to  secure  for  him  that  confidence  on  the 
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part  of    liis  pnpils  without    wbic-h    tlie  work  of    the    teacher    is 
wasted. 

The  Tear  before  lii.s  death  the  chairs  of  Drs.  Hodj^e  and  Jackson 
were  filled  by  the  election  of  Drs,  K.  A.  F.  Penrose,  wlio  is  still  liv- 
ing, and  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  respectively.  This  was  in  1863, 
the  year  Dr.  Agnew  became  assistant  to  Drs.  Leidy  and  Henry  H. 
Smith;  so  that  this  may  be  considered  the  date  at  Avliich  tlie  new 
period  was  inaugurated  in  the  University.  Dr.  Francis  Gurney 
Smith,  like  Gerhard,  Pennock,  Pepper,  Stille  and  others,  was  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Louis  and  the  French  school,  and  was  chosen  to 
his  chair  over  competitors,  among  Avliom  was  Dr.  Brown-Sequard. 
He  was  well  advanced  in  life  when  he  attained  this  position,  beiag 
forty-five  3'ears  of  age.  Dr.  Smith  was  a  Avorthy  successor  of  Jackson, 
and  has  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  physiological 
laboratory  in  the  University.  He  was  the  son  of  the  eminent  Phila- 
delphia merchant  of  the  same  name,  and  was  born  in  1818.  Educa- 
tionally he  was  tlie  child  of  the  University,  having  received  his 
classical  degree  in  1837  and  his  medical  diploma  three  years  later, 
after  studying  under  the  preceptorship  of  his  brother.  Dr.  Thomas 
M.  K.  Smith  of  Brandywine,  near  AVilmington,  Delaware.  After 
serving  as  resident  physician  at  the  Insane  Department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  also  as  assistant  to  his  brother,  he 
began  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1812  became  one  of  the 
lecturers  of  the  "Medical  Association.''  From  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  was  especially  interested  in  physiology  and  obstetrics, 
but  this  tendency  to  specialism  did  not  prevent  his  becoming  one 
of  the  most  successful  general  practitioners  of  his  day.  By  1814,  he 
was  an  editor  of  the  Medical  Exammcr,  a  position  he  held  for  ten 
years.  He  joined  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen  in  his  school  of  private  instruc- 
tion, which  was  one  of  the  most* successful  of  the  period,  and  from 
this  school  both  these  gentlemen  were  chosen,  in  1852,  to  the  new 
faculty  of  tlie  Medical  De])artment  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Dr. 
Smith  taking  tlu^  chair  (tf  IMiysiology.  This  ])()sition  he  lichl  for 
eleven  years  Avith  such  signal  success  that,  on  the  declining  health 
of  Dr.  Jackson  in  1863,  Dr.  Smith  was  chosen  to  till  his  ]>lac{'  in  tlu» 
chair  of  the  Institutes  of  M(Mliciiie.    In  1859,  he  was  <'hMt(Ml  visiting 
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physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  there  exhibited  the 
qualities  of  a  good  clinical  lecturer,  lie  was  one  of  the  first  st-aflf 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hospital.  AVhen  the  war  opened  he 
was  also  on  the  staff  of  two  other  city  hospitals,  and  was  called 
to  direct  the  militai'y  hospital  on  Christian  street,  a  position  he 
held  until  3863,  when  he  was  assigned  the  medical  care  of  wounded 
officers.  Dr.  Smith  had  also  become  prominent  in  professional  and 
scientific  societies  to  an  unusual  extent.  He  served  as  the  first 
president  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  was  a  member 
of  numerous  other  medical  societies  of  this  and  other  states. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Francis  Gumey  Smith  led  an 
extremely  active  life,  and  that  his  acquaintances,  both  professional 
and  lay,  must  have  been  numerous,  and  his  influence  widespread. 
He  was  an  experienced  teacher  of  physiology  when  he  succeeded 
Samuel  Jackson  at  the  University  in  1863.  "As  a  lecturer,"  writes 
Dr.  Charles  B.  Nancrede,  "he  possessed  that  preeminent  qualifica- 
tion, the  power  of  arresting  and  retaining  the  interest  of  his  hear- 
ers. Clear  and  lucid  in  his  explanations,  he  was  yet  ever  ready  to 
explain  again.  Not  satisfied,  as  so  many  men  would  have  been 
after  years  of  lecturing,  to  trust  to  their  memory  and  knowl- 
edge, up  to  the  very  last,  every  lecture  had  devoted  to  it  hours  of 
thought  and  reading.    He  delivered  his  lecture  extemporaneously, 

only  resorting  to  his  notes  for  long  quotations,  etc He 

was,  without  exception,  the  most  conscientious  lecturer  1  have 
ever  known;  notliing  was  left  to  chance.  Every  experiment  was 
tried  over  and  over  until  there  was  no  room  for  peradventure," 
'J'his  testimony  of  one  who  assisted  Dr.  Smith  in  his  numerous 
class  demonstrations  is  of  great  interest  and  coincides  completely 
with  that  of  others  who  acted  as  his  assistants.  As  a  result  of  his 
conscientious  preparation,  his  lectures  were  marked  features  of 
I  he  University  medical  course,  and  were  croAvded  with  the  most 
attentive  listeners.  He  was  a  cultured,  courteous  gentleman,  and 
receptive  of  new  knowledge  from  all  quarters.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  introduce  hypodermic  medication  in  this  city. 
His  extensive  practice  was  among  the  most  cultivated  classes  of 
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Philadelphia.  His  retirement,  in  1877,  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  his  death,  at  tlie  a.ijje  of  sixty  years,  an  event  that  was  undoubt- 
edly precipitated  by  long-continned  over-exertion. 

One  of  F.  G.  Smith's  colleagues  in  the  faculty  of  the  University 
was  Alfred  Stille,  whose  part  in  IMiiladelphia  medicine,  once  so 
active,  has  been  converte<l  by  the  infirmities  of  age  into  the  com- 
paratively passive  role  of  an  interested  and  critical  spectator  of 
current  events.  The  chair  that  Dr.  Smith  held,  had,  under  Jackson, 
been  the  propagandist  of  French  methods  in  medicine,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  the  elder  Pepper  and  Stille  who  remodeled  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  according  to  those  methods.  Dr. 
Smith  took  his  chair  in  'G3;  Dr.  Pepper  died  in  18G4,  and  early  in 
that  year  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  became  his  successor.  The  active  Uni- 
versity men  of  that  time  were  Kogers,  Carson,  Leidy,  F.  G.  Smith, 
Agnew,  Penrose  and  Stille,  all  of  whom  were  teachers  in  the  old 
building  on  Ninth  street,  as  well  as  in  the  present  Medical  Hall. 
The  f(dlowing  were  members  of  the  auxiliary  faculty:  Drs.  Har- 
rison Allen,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  F.  V,  Hayden,  Henr^-  Hartshorne  and 
John  J.  Keese.  Dr.  Stille  is  now  an  octogenarian,  so  that  in  1864, 
when  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  chair  of  Rush  and  Chapman, 
he  was  over  fift.v  years  of  age,  and  had  acquired,  by  his  writings, 
an  international  reputation.  Probably  he  has  been  a  more  logical 
successor  of  Jackson  tlian  any  of  those  who  were  influenced  by  that 
interesting  personality.  What  Gerhard  was  as  an  investigator  in 
French  methods,  it  could  probably  be  said  that  Stille  has  been  in 
the  philosophical  application  and  expression  of  them.  Dr.  Stille 
has  been  both  aggressive  and  progressive,  and  has,  therefore,  been 
actively  concerned,  from  the  time  of  his  student  days  in  Paris  to 
the  present,  in  eveiw  subject  connected  with  medical  progress.  It 
is  not  purposed  here  to  give  any  account  of  his  later  life;  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  here  to  refer  to  so  much  of  his  earlj'  career  as 
will  show  his  relation  to  the  period  described  in  this  chapter.  Dr. 
Stille's  lineage  can  be  traced  nnicli  farther  back  than  that  of  most 
Americans.  As  has  alrea<ly  been  noticed  in  the  earliest  pages  of 
this  volume,  he  is  a  descendant  on  the  father's  side  of  one  of  the 
first  Swedish  colonies  on  the  Schuvlkill  and  Delaware,  back  in  the 
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days  of  the  barber-suri'eoii,  Jan  PeteisiMi;  while  on  his  mother's 
side,  his  ancestr}-  can  be  traced  back  to  Chancellor  Wagner  of  the 
University  of  Tiibingen,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1S13,  and  was  educated  both  in  the 
classics  and  in  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
receiving  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  1832,  lie  began  the  study 
of  medicine  under  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  and  entered  the  University, 
where  he  came  under  the  intiuence  of  Dr.  Jackson.  Graduating 
in  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tiiree,  he  served  as  resident  in  the 
Philadel])hia  Hospital,  and  then  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  studied 
under  Louis  and  others  for  two  years  and  a  half,  and  visited  other 
hospital  centers,  returning  in  1839.  He  at  once  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  as  resident,  an<l  after  two  years'  service  began 
general  practice.  He  was  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  In  the 
next  few  jears  he  found  time  to  publish,  with  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  a 
translation  of  Andral's  "Pathological  Htematology,''  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1845,  he  became  lecturer  on  General  Pathology  and 
the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  Medi- 
cal Instruction.  It  was  during  these  years  that  he  became  an  influ- 
ential factor  in  the  movement  for  extending  the  term  of  medical 
instruction  and  for  the  general  elevation  of  medical  education, 
which  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  His  activity  and  prominence  in  this  body  have  been 
mentioned  elsewht-re  in  these  pages.  Some  of  his  public  addresses 
attracted  widespread  attention,  and,  in  1818,  his  "Elements  of  Gen- 
eral Pathology"  served  still  fuilher  to  enhance  his  reputation,  lie 
was  one  of  tlx^  tirst  staff  of  St.  Josepli's  Hospital,  in  1819,  and  five 
years  later  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  a  position 
he  continued  to  hold  u]>  to  the  year  of  the  great  student  secession 
of  1859.  In  isc.d,  he  issued  his  great  Avcuk  on  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  in  two  vohnnes,  whirli  i»assed  through  several  edi- 
tions within  two  decades.  When  the  war  opened  he  became  one  of 
the  staff  of  the  great  "Satterlee"  Hospital,  and  other  honors  came 
in  rapid  succession,  until  they  culminated  in  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
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sylvaiiia  in  18G4.  Tlie  liigliest  honors  of  the  profession  have 
since  been  awarded  him,  nearly  all  the  leading  societies  having 
given  him  tl)e  office  of  chief  executive.  In  his  career,  nothing  has 
been  recognized  so  fully  as  his  active,  and  even  aggressive,  sjm- 
pathy  Avith  all  that  he  considered  a.  helpful  and  vital  part  of  general 
medical  development.  In  consequence,  he  has  been  identified  with 
almost  every  movement  that  is  now  a  part  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
ditions of  present-day  medicine.  Such  was  his  character  when,  in 
1859,  the  period  under  consideration  was  ushered  in  by  the  great 
student  secession  that  introduced  the  civil  war  to  Philadelphia 
medical  circles. 

AVhile  the  old  names  of  the  University  faculty  liad  been  some- 
what ra}>idly  replaced  by  those  of  the  Rogers,  Carson,  the  Smiths, 
Penrose,  Pepper,  Agnew,  Leidy  and  Stille,  the  old  names  of  Jeffer- 
son, by  which  she  conjured  such  wonderfully  large  bodies  of  stu- 
dents, much  more  slowly  gave  place  to  new  ones;  indeed,  it  may 
be  said  that,  if  Dr.  ( U-oss  be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  old  fac- 
ulty, he  and  Pancoast,  in  Surgei'y  and  Anatomy,  were  still  the 
towering  figures  of  the  new  faculty  during  all  the  changes  incident 
to  the  accessions  of  Drs.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  S.  H.  Dickson,  Ellerslie 
Wallace,  B.  Howard  Pand,  John  B.  Biddle,  J.  A.  Meigs,  J.  M. 
Da  Costa  (f),  and  the  younger  Pancoast.  These  changes  occurred 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1856  to  the  close  of  this  period.  Gross, 
in  particular,  was  the  great  dominant  influence,  and  undoubtedly 
was  the  chief  factor  in  developing  a  western  and  northern  cou- 
stltuency  to  replace  the  great  losses  from  the  South,  occasioned  by 
the  exodus  of  students  from  that  section,  from  1850  to  the  opening-^ 
of  the  war.  The  old  faculty,  however,  continued  virtually  in  exist- 
ence down  into  the  civil  war  period,  for  besides  Gross  and  l*ancoast, 
both  Mitchell  and  Dickson  had  joined  it  before  '62,  when  Dr.  Wal- 
lace took  the  chair  of  Obstetrics,  in  ]»hicc  of  Meigs.  So  that  it  may 
be  said  that  the  period  was  <livided  between  the  old  and  new 
faculties,  with  Gross  and  Pancoast  as  the  (huninant  and  uniting 
elements.  As  Pancoast  and  the  members  of  the  old  order  have  been 
considered  elsewhere,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  proper 
(f)    Dr.  Da  Costas  full  professorship  came  so  late  in  this  period  as  1872. 
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iipprociation  of  the  influence  at  work  in  Jefferson,  and  through  her, 
on  the  profession  (►f  the  period,  to  gtiin  some  idea  of  the  characters  \ 
of  the  members  of  her  faculty,  and  especiall}^  of  the  character  of  the  j 
most  conspicuous  among  them,  l*rof.  S.  D.  Gross.  Gross  was  con- 
siderably older  than  most  of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  who  are 
generally  associated  with  him  in  the  mind  of  the  public  (g).  Tie  was 
more  than  a  <l<»Z('n  years  older  than  Aguew,  eighteen  years  in 
advance  of  Lridy,  and  eight  years  the  senior  of  Stille.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  on  the  verge  of  being  an  octogenarian,  and 
his  mental  and  physical  powers  were  well  maintained  until  very 
near  his  end.  In  other  words,  his  personal  iutiuence,  always  remark- 
able, was  also  unusually  protracted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  operations  of  surgery  appeal  more 
powei-fnlly  to  the  imagination  of  the  public  than  the  processes  of 
induction  by  which  the  i»liysiciaii  arrives  at  his  diagnosis  and 
determines  his  treatment.  ^Vhen  the  surgeon  combines  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  his  art,  a  majestic  presence  and  courtly  num- 
ners,  he  is  almost  deified  by  his  patients  and  worshiped  by  his 
pupils.  Dr.  Gross  was  a  man  of  this  type,  and,  doubtless,  partly 
because  of  the  physical  gifts  so  richly  bestowed  upon  him  by 
natui-e,  he  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest  exponent  of  American 
Surgery.  Ills  elevation  of  mind  and  catholicity  of  view  were  conta- 
gious, and  imparted  themselves  directly  to  his  immediate  acquaint- 
ance, and  indirectly  to  those  who  only  knew  him  through  his  writ- 
ings. They  inspired  students  and  associates  alike,  and  because  of 
his  long  career  as  a  teacher,  writer  and  surgeon,  in  both  the  West 
and  the  Ea.st,  his  influence  on  American  physicians  and  surgeons 
was  probably  more  powerful  than  that  of  any  member  of  the  pro- 
fession since  the  time  of  Kush.  In  consequence  of  his  position  in 
American  medicine,  the  old  world  universities  showered  upon  him 
honors  such  as  have  been  conferred  upon  but  one  other  American, 
while  the  profession  at  home  has  given  him  a  recognition  so  far 
accorded  to  no  other  physician — a  national  statue  (h).   Such  were 

(g)    Gross  and  Pancoast  -were  of  the  s^ame  age. 

(h)  The  s=tatue  to  Dr.  .T.  Marion  Sims  in  New  York,  erected  in  1894,  is 
more  local  than  national.  It  is  worth  remarking,  too,  that  I>r.  Sims  and  Dr. 
(iioss  were  both  .Jefferson  graduates. 
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the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Gross  when,  ;it  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he 
came  out  of  the  West,  where,  as  he  proudly  said:  "I  h^ft  an  empire 
of  Surgery  behind  me" — and  he  was  its  emperor — and  came  to  tlie 
kirg(-st  medical  school  in  existence  u^)  to  1850.  "Conscious  of  his 
powers  as  a  teacher,"  writes  Dr.  Da  Costa,  "in  the  prime  of  life  and 
of  vigor,  ambitious  to  connect  his  name  forever  with  that  of  the 
college  where  he  liad  been  educated,  and  which  a  band  of  men  had 
made  so  flourishing,"  he  "accepted  the  task  without  misgivings, 
and  the  result  was  unmixed  success  for  himself  and  great  benefit  to 
the  institution."  It  is  said  by  an  eminent  editor:  "Dr.  Gross' 
majestic  form  and  dignified  presence,  his  broad  brow  and  intelli- 
gent eye,  his  deep,  mellow  voic(^  and  benignant  smile,  his  genial 
manner  and  cordial  greeting  remain  indelibh'  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  all  A\ho  knew  him." 

In  returning  to  Jefferson  and  the  East,  Dr.  Gross  came  back  to 
his  own,  in  more  senses  than  one.  He  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  of  German-American  lineage  at  the  home  of  his  father,  Philip 
Gross,  near  Easton,  in  the  year  1805.  It  is  said  that  his  ambition 
to  become  a  physician  was  evident  before  the  age  of  six  years,  and 
when,  with  ordinary  school  advantages,  his  seventeenth  year 
approaclied,  he  entered  a  physician's  office.  Feeling  the  deficiencies 
of  his  preliminary  training,  he  determined  to  supplement  them, 
and  interrupting  his  medical  course,  he  entered  as  a  student  at 
Wilkesbarre  Academy,  and  Lawrenceville  High  School,  foi*  two 
years,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  went  to  Easton,  where  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Joseph  K.  Swift.  One  day  his  eye  fell  upon  the 
following  sentence  in  Dorsey's  Sun/erf/:  "In  June  last  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Irwin  of  Easton,  the  place  of  his  residence,  who  instantly 
apprised  him  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  com])laint,  and 
advised  him  /o  70  to  riiihiddphln.''  As  he  meditated  iijxni  tlie  sig- 
nificance of  the  jdiiase  here  italicized,  he  formed  the  resolution 
that  he  should  so  master  his  profession  that  it  should  nev(M-  be 
necessary  to  send  his  patients  to  anyone  else;  he  should  be  a  master 
himself.  Among  oUn^r  books  he  studied  were  WMstar's  Anatomy, 
and  Chapman's  MutcrUt  Mailcn  and  Thera petit ics.  His  i)receptor 
desired  him  to  enter  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1826, 
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the  year  of  his  majoritj,  he  Aveut  to  Philadelphia  witii  letters  to 
Drs.  Dewees  and  Horner;  but  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
brilliant  work  of  Dr.  George  McClellan  in  the  "new  school,'-  as 
Jefferson  was  then  called,  and,  after  visiting  him,  concluded  to 
become  his  private  pnpil  and  to  matricnlate  in  that  institnti<m. 
"McClellan,''  he  Avrites  in  liis  antobiography,  "was  an  enthnsiast, 
and  I  was  not  long  in  sharing  his  feelings."  Gross  had  a  splendid 
constitution  and  prodigious  capacity  for  study,  as  well  as  unusual 
ability  in  self-instruction,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that,  at  this  period, 
his  education  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the  lib«n'al 
colleges  of  that  da}'.  He  graduated  at  the  end  of  the  third  session, 
in  the  year  1828,  and  very  soon  opened  an  office  on  Fifth  street, 
opposite  Independence  Square.  He  at  once  began  the  translation 
of  a  Frencli  work  on  Anatomy,  Avliicli  brought  him  some  of  his  first 
earnings.  Other  translations  followed,  and  an  original  Avo-.k  on 
the  Bones  and  Joints,  in  1830.  After  si>ending  eighteen  months 
in  the  vain  effort  to  secure  a  practice,  he  returned  to  Easton,  Avhere 
success  aAvaited  him,  and  Avhere  he  also  entered  upon  sjiecial 
studies  in  anatomy  and  in  various  lines  of  original  research.  His 
reputation  increased  so  rapidly  that,  by  1833,  he  was  offered  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  in  Lafayette  College,  but  chose  rather  to  accept 
the  i)Osition  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati.  His  Avork  in  that  institution  AA'as  so  satis- 
factory that  in  1835  he  Avas  called  to  the  chair  of  Pathological 
Anatomy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  College, 
where  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his  great  Avork  on  Pathological 
Anatomy,  Avhich  for  him  won  the  admiration  and  friendship  of 
A^irchoAV  and  other  eminent  European  authorities.  His  fame  Avas 
noAv  so  extended  that  in  1830  he  was  calletl  to  both  the  Universities 
of  Virginia  and  Louisiana,  but,  declining  these  appointments, 
accepted  the  folloAving  year  a  call  to  the  institution  in  Kentucky, 
made  famous  by  Daniel  Drake  and  others,  Avhicli  soon  became  the 
L^niversity  of  Louisville,  and  in  Avhieh  he  increased  the  fame, 
already  great,  of  its  chair  of  Surgen.  Here  he  found  full  scope  for 
his  abilities,  and  continued  his  Avork  of  original  research  in  vari- 
ous lines.     8oon  after  Gross'  accession  to  this  school  the  number 
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of  its  students  was  nearly  doubled.  Xearly  ten  years  i^assed,  and, 
in  1849,  in  consequence  of  litigation  for  the  control  of  the  school, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  Uniyersitj  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  associated  with  Draper,  Patterson,  Bedford, 
Payne  and  Bartlett  for  one  session.  The  attack  on  the  Louisville 
trustees  haying  failed  before  the  session  closed,  Dr.  Gross  was 
importuned  to  return,  his  successor,  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve,  joining  in 
the  request,  agreeing  to  resign  if  he  would  resume  his  former  posi- 
tion. His  Xew  York  residence  was  really  but  an  episode  in  his 
long  Oliio  Valley  career  of  oyer  tAyenty  years,  for  he  resumed  his  old 
place,  and  in  1854  produced  another  original  Avork  on  Foreign 
Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages,  of  which  Sir  Morrell  Mackenzie  said: 
"It  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  eyer  be  improved  upon."  His  writ- 
ings and  addresses  had  now  made  him  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  medical  world,  and  his  extensive  practice  kept  pace  with  his 
reputation. 

In  1855,  Dr.  Bene  La  Koche  urged  him  to  become  a  candidate 
for  Gibson's  chair  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  he 
declined,  and,  he  Avrites  in  Jiis  autobiography,  "when  it  became 
known  that  I  was  inexorable,  I  wrote,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  a  Avarm  testimonial  in  favor  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith, 
Avho  was  finallA'  elected."  But  Dr.  Dunglison  had  also  written  to 
him,  pressing  the  claims  of  his  alma  mater  and  urging  him  to 
accept  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Mutter.  He  consented,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  sense  of  duty  that  induced  him,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to 
break  up  a  home  replete  Avith  tender  associations,  and  begin  a  ncAV 
career.  Dr.  Gross  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1856,  and 
in  a  feAV  days  began  his  duties  by  delivering  the  introductory  lec- 
ture to  the  great  classes  of  Jefferson.  "After  his  graduation," 
writes  Dr.  I.  M.  Hays,  "the  great  ambition  of  Dr.  Gross  Avas  to 
become  a  teacher.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction  Avas  as  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  in  which,  as 
previously  stated,  he  delivered  three  lectures  a  week  for  two  years. 
In  the  Cincinnati  College  he  lectured  for  four  years  on  Pathological 
Anatomy,  after  a\  Inch  he  taught  surgery  for  forty-two  years.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  invariably  spoke  extemporaneously,  Avith  the 
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aid  of  a  few  biicf  lK'a<liii<i.s;  but  he  nevci*  a](|)eju-<'<l  before  his  elass 
Avithoiit  i»r<'\  ious  stiidv  and  ineditatiou  and  a  thorough  compreheii-  ^ 
sion  of  his  subject.  Ordei-  and  system  were  among  his  more  im}K)r- 
tant  attributes  as  a  tcaclier.  Tliose  Avho  liave  heard  him  Avill 
never  forget  his  enthusiasm,  the  marked  interest  lie  felt  in  wJiat 
he  was  saying  and  doing,  and  tlie  evidence  of  the  feeling  that  he 
had  a  solemn  duty  to  perform,  and  that  upon  what  he  uttered  might 
depend  the  happiness  or  mis<'ry  of  thousands  of  human  beings. 
The  opening  portion  of  his  course  on  surgery  Avas  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  princii)les,  the  topics  discussed  having  been 
inflammation  and  its  consequences,  syphilis,  struma,  tumors  and 
Avounds.  These  topics  being  disposed  of,  he  took  up  the  diseases 
and  injuries  of  particular  regions,  organs  and  tissues,  confining 
himself  as  much  as  possible  to  matters  of  fact,  and  not  indulging  in 
hypotheses,  conjecture  or  speculation.  His  knowledge  of  path(>- 
logical  anatomy  Avas  of  immense  benefit  to  him  in  these  exercises, 
and  lie  freely  availed  himself  of  it  as  a  means  of  illustrating  every 
subject  that  he  had  occasion  to  discuss.  Indeed,  he  ahvays  asserted 
that  whatever  reputation  he  i)ossessed  as  a  teacher  and  writer  was 
in  great  degree  due  t(»  his  familiarity  Avith  morbid  anatomy.  What 
.added  greatly  to  liis  cljarm  ;is  a  lecturer  Avere  his  admirable  dic- 
tion, his  commanding  presence,  and  a  resonant  and  Avell-modulated 
voice.''  Dr.  Gross  added  to  his  teaching  the  founding  and  editing 
of  a  neAV  journal,  the  Xorlh  Amrrican  MrdU-o-Clururfjicul  Rcvieir,  a 
journal  which,  in  association  with  Dr.  T.  S.  Ivichardsou,  he  ha<l 
'  ;ili'<';i<ly  conducted  in  Louisville,  lie  limited  his  local  practice  to 
office  and  consultiition  Avcuk,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
Avrite  his  greatest  work,  the  Si/sfcin  of  ^iirffcri/.  '*I  had  long  con- 
tenii)lated  such  a  Avork,"  he  writes,  "and  I  knew  that  unless  1 
clianged  my  residence  I  should  never  be  able  to  fulfill  an  object 
Avhich  lay  so  near  my  heart,  and  was  so  intimately  interwoven  Avith 
my  ambition  and  the  great  ]»ur])oses  of  my  professional  life.  Accord- 
ingly, ui>on  my  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  I  confined  myself  strictly  to 
office  and  consultation  business,  to  patients  from  a  distance  and  to 

surgical  o])erations I  had  commenced  the  composition  of 

my  Surgery  several  years  befoi-e  1  h^fr  Kentucky,  and  I  noAV  set  vig- 
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orously  to  work  to  complete  it I  had  determined  to  do 

my  best  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  most  elaborate,  if  not  the  most 
complete,  treatise  in  the  English  language,  and  I  therefore  gave 

myself  ample  time  for  the  labor I  have  often  been  told 

that  I  have  simplified  Surgery.  A  higher  comxdiment  could  not 
be  paid  me.-'  Elsewhere  he  says  of  it:  "During  all  the  period 
(forty-two  years)  I  was  unceasingly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  an  ardu- 
ous practice,  both  private  and  i)ublic;  to  the  study  of  the  great  nuis- 
ters  of  the  art  and  science  of  medicine  and  surgerj^,  and  to  the 
composition  of  various  monographs  which  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  a  number  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  columns.  The 
work  should,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  embodying  the  results  of  a 
large  personal,  as  well  as  of  a  ripe,  experience,  of  extensive  read- 
ing and  of  much  reflection;  in  a.  word,  as  exhibiting  surgery  as  I 
myself  understand  it,  and  as  I,  for  so  many  years,  taught  it."  It 
appeared  in  1850,  and  its  great  success  is  well  known.  The  esti- 
mate of  it  which  most  appealed  to  him  was  that  of  a  Dublin  editor: 
"His  work  is  cosmopolitan,  the  surgery  of  the  world  being  fully 
represented  in  it.  The  work,  in  fact,  is  so  historically  unprejudiced 
and  so  eminently  practical  that  it  is  almost  a  false  compliment  to 
say  we  believe  it  to  be  destined  to  occupy  a  foremost  place  as  a  work 
of  reference,  while  a  system  of  surgery,  like  the  present  system 
of  surgery,  is  the  practice  of  surgeons.'' 

His  life  was  prolific  in  other  ways.  In  1857,  he  and  Dr.  J.  M. 
Da  Costa,  who  joined  him  in  many  of  his  favorite  projects,  founded 
a  new  Pathological  Society,  which  has  already  been  niciitioncd  in 
connection  with  an  earlier  one  founded  by  Gerhard.  When  the 
war  opened  he  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  students'  seces- 
sion, and  headed  one  of  the  first  public  meetings,  composed  of  Ken- 
tuckians  tJien  in  the  city.  In  the  course  of  nine  days  he  prepared 
a  Manual  of  MHHan/  <S'/(/7/c/v/,  which  was  Avidely  used  in  both 
armies.  In  1802,  he  was  offered  the  direction  of  the  George  Street 
Military  Hospital,  but  secured  th(»  position  for  Dr.  L.  D.  Harlow, 
and  himself  took  charge  of  the  surgical  ward.  His  membership  in 
medical  societies  was  too  numerous  to  be  here  detailed,  embracing 
many  of  the  leading  medical  organizations  of  the  world,  and  of 
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most  of  those  of  his  own  state  he  served  as  president.  He  fonnded 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  J^urgery  in  1870,  and  the  American 
Bnrgical  Association  in  1880,  and  was  honored  as  president  of  the 
International  Medical  Congress  of  1876.  Jefferson  College,  at  Can- 
nonsbnrg,  honored  him  witli  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  1861; 
Oxford  gave  him  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  in  1872;  Cambridge 
that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  eight  years  later;  and  the  Universities  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  similar  titles 
before  his  death  in  1884.  Dr.  Gross  was  seventy-nine  years  old — 
almost  an  octogenarian — when  the  end  came.  He  was  entitled,  if 
ever  surgeon  was,  to  be  called  "great,"  and  this  fact  was  univer- 
sally recognized  during  his  life.  He  realized  his  youthful  ideals, 
for  he  became  a  master  surgeon,  a  great  writer,  and,  above  all 
things,  an  eloquent  teacher.  Common  consent  has  assigned  him  a 
lofty  place  in  surgical  annals,  and  it  was  scarcely-  a  dozen  years 
after  his  death,  when,  headed  b}'  the  alumni  of  Jefferson,  the  medi- 
cal profession  placed  his  statue  in  the  national  capitol.  Cross  was 
the  second  physician  for  whom  that  honor  was  proposed,  the  first 
to  actually  receive  it.  This  event  occurred  but  a  few  months  over 
forty  years  after  that  day  in  1856,  when  he  came  to  fill  the  first 
vacant  chair  of  the  old  faculty  of  '41. 

The  next  year,  1858,  an  older  pliysician,  born  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  century  and  trained  in  the  school  of  Hush,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Huston  in  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica.  Dr.  Thomas 
Mitchell  was  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family,  and  was  educated  in 
the  old  Carson  Academy,  the  Friends'  Academy  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  days  wdien  Rush  was  the  dominant  figure. 
Intending  to  study  medicine,  his  preceptor,  Dr.  Parrish,  advised 
him  to  spend  six  months  in  the  drug  store  and  chemical  laboratory 
of  Dr.  Adam  Seybert.  He  followed  this  advice,  and,  in  1809,  began 
his  medical  course,  graduating  in  1812,  the  year  before  Rush  died. 
Almost  immediately  lie  Avas  chosen  instructor  in  Physiology  in  St. 
John's  College  in  Race  street,  where  he  won  some  reputation  as  a 
writer.  A  year  later  he  was  made  lazaretto  jdiysician,  and,  in  1810, 
published  a  volunie  on  medical  chemistry.  Meanwhile,  he  began 
I)ractice  in  the  city  and  suburbs;  was  honored  by  Princeton  with 
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the  Master's  degree,  and,  iu  1831,  joined  Drs,  Drake  and  Eberle  in 
their  college  projects  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  occupied  the  chair 
of  Chemistry.  He  there  published  otlier  works  on  chemistry  and 
was  associated  with  Eberle  in  conducting  a  medical  journal.  In 
the  various  changes  that  took  place,  he  was  finalh',  in  1837,  elected 
to  the  faculty  of  Transylvania  University,  where,  two  years  later, 
he  filled  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica;  and,  although  he  filled  other 
chairs,  he  was  identified  with  this  one  for  the  longest  period — ten 
years.  Soon  after  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  was  organ- 
ized, he  was  called  to  its  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  in  1857, 
when  well  advanced  in  years,  he  accepted  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  in  Jefferson  ]\[edical  College,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in 
1805,  eight  years  later. 

In  1858,  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell  was  succeeded  by  another  Southern 
man,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  been  trained  under  Wistar, 
IMiysick,  Dorsey  and  Chapninn,  and  had  been,  with  Kamsay,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina.  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Dickson  was  born  in  1798,  in  Charleston,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  College  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  began 
the  study  of  medicine  under  a  preceptor  in  his  native  city,  and  had 
much  experience  Avith  yellow  fever,  even  as  a  student.  In  1819,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University'  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  again  encountered  the  fever  in  Charleston.  It 
Avas  a  few  years  later,  in  1821,  that  he  joined  Drs.  Ilamsay  and  Frost 
in  founding  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  he,  himself,  tak- 
ing the  chair  of  Institutes  and  Practice.  After  twenty-two  years  in 
this  institution,  he  was  persuaded  to  accept  a  call  to  the  University 
of  New  York,  in  1847,  to  succeed  Dr.  Kevere;  but,  in  1850,  tlie 
Charlestonians  brought  intlnence  enough  to  bear  upon  him  to  se- 
cure his  return,  the  New  York  institution  showing  their  regard  for 
his  services  by  giving  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Eight  years  later,  in  the  year  preceding  the  great  ex- 
odus of  Southern  students,  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Practice  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  spent  the  fourteen  closing  years  of 
liis  life  in  that  position,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  in  1872. 
Dr.  Dickson,  during  his  long  service  in  tlie  school  he  had  founded, 
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was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  South  Carolina,  not  only  in 
medical,  but  in  literary  and  philauthroiiio  circles,  and  his  medicat 
works  were  standards  in  their  <lay,  his  most  notable  one  being, 
probably,  his  ''Elements  of  Pathology  and  Practice."  It  is  notice- 
able that  both  he  and  Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell  were  well-advanced  in 
years  when  they  came  to  take  the  places  of  members  of  the  faculty 
of  '41.  Dr.  Dickson's  chair  during  this  period  of  severe  trial  to 
Jefferson  must  be  associated  with  his  successor,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa^ 
who,  for  several  years,  had  beeu  an  intiuential  instructor  iu  the 
institution,  and  who,  during  the  four  dosing  years  of  this  period 
(18T2-1S7()),  gave  abundant  evidence  of  the  exceptional  ability  that 
has  alwaj'S  marked  his  teachings.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  Dr.  Dickson  joined  the  faculty,  in  the  last  of  the  ante- 
bellum years,  it  was  characterized  by  men  of  remarkable  ability, 
while  the  number  of  students,  on  account  of  the  secession  of  those 
from  the  South,  was  unusually  small. 

The  next  change  came  in  1862,  when  Charles  D.  Meigs  retired 
from  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  gave  place  to  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wal- 
lace. Dr.  Wallace  was  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  had  been  a 
successful  instructor  in  the  institution  for  some  time  previously. 
His  work  as  a  class  teacher  had  been  so  brilliant  as  to  attract 
especial  interest  and  attention.  He  was  but  forty-three  years  old 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  Obstetrical  chair,  as  he  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1813.  He  was  of  Scotch  lineage,  and  was  educated  at 
Bristol  for  civil  engineering,  but  was  attracted  to  medicine  by  his 
brother,  Dr.  Joshua  Wallace,  who  was  then  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy at  Jefferson  Medical  College.  He  entered  the  college  in  the  1 
first  classes  of  the  faculty  of  '41,  and  received  his  degree  in  1843. 
Dr.  Wallace  then  began  practice  in  this  city,  and  soon  became 
resident  physician  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Three  years  later 
he  resigned  this  position  in  order  to  become  Demonsti*ator  of 
Anatomy  at  Jefferson,  and,  for  sixteen  years,  he  performed  the 
duties  of  this  oflice  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  His  call 
to  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  was  a  deserved  promotion,  and  his 
career  of  over  twenty  years,  as  its  occupant,  made  him  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  teacher-s  of  Obstetrics  in  the  country. 
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He  resigned  in  1883,  and  died  early  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years. 

Two  years  after  Wallace's  accession  (i.  e.,  in  1861)  Dr.  B.  How- 
ard Rand,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  was 
elected  Professor  of  Chemistiy,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  The 
year  before  he  had  published  his  "Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry," 
the  outgrowth  of  several  years  as  a  teacher  of  that  subject.  Dr. 
Rand  was  a  Philadelphian,  born  in  1827.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  under  Dr.  Huston,  and  received  his  degree  from  Jefferson 
in  1848,  after  having  been  clinical  assistant  to  Drs.  Mutter  and 
Pancoast  for  two  years.  In  1850,  he  began  his  connection  ^vith  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and,  about  the  same  time,  lie  was 
chosen  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  also 
had  a  similar  chair  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  until  its 
existence  ceased  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  He  was  essentially  a 
teacher  of  chemistry,  and,  as  such,  was  chosen  to  the  Jelferson 
chair  in  1861.  Dr.  Rand  was  a  member  of  various  societies,  and 
after  thirteen  jears  in  his  new  position  was  compelled  to  resign  on 
account  of  ill  health  in  1877,  six  years  before  his  decease. 

Dr.  Mitchell  died  the  year  after  Rand  took  the  chair  of  Chemis- 
try, and  his  successor,  like  himself,  was  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  one 
of  the  recently  extinct  colleges.  Dr.  John  B.  Biddle  was  fifty  years 
of  age  in  1865,  when  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica. 
He  was  a  member  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Philadelphia  family, 
and  was  born  in^l815.  He  received  a  thorough  education  in  well- 
known  local  academies  and  in  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  where 
he  received  his  classical  degree.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  the 
study  of  law,  he  entered  Dr.  Chapman's  office,  and  also  began  his 
course  in  the  University  Medical  School,  from  which  he  received 
his  degree  soon  after  his  twenty-first  birthday.  The  next  year,  or 
more,  he  spent  in  Europe,  particularly  in  France,  in  further  pursuit 
of  his  studies,  and  on  his  return  established  himself  in  practice. 
In  1838,  he  and  Dr.  Meredith  Clymer  founded  The  Medical  Examintr, 
with  which  he  and  Gerhard  and  Francis  Gurney  Smith  were  so  long 
and  so  successfully  connected.  He  had  a  very  pleasing  style  that 
was  characteristic  of  both  his  oral  and  written  discourse.     In  1846, 
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he  joined  Drs.  James  B.  IJogei's,  Xixu  Wick,  Tiickci-,  (roddard,  Cly- 
mer  and  Leidy,  in  the  organization  of  Franklin  Medical  College, 
Biddle  taking  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  and  continuing  to 
occupy  it  until  the  college  closed.  In  1852,  he  published  his  text- 
book on  Materia  Medica,  Avhich  was  very  successful,  and  the  folUnv- 
ing  year  was  called  to  teach  that  branch  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College,  which  also  dosed  with  the  opening 
years  of  the  war.  His  success  as  a  teacher  made  him  the  natural 
successor  of  Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  in  18C5,  in  Jefferson,  where  he 
began  his  best  period  of  work.  He  has  been  described  in  the  lec- 
ture-room as  follows:  "His  erect  person  and  manly,  dignified  pres- 
ence, with  an  agreeable  manner,  combined  to  make  him  a  graceful 
speaker,  who  won  the  attention  of  all  who  listened  to  him.  He 
Mas  always  clear  and  impressive,  and  not  unfrequently,  when 
warmed  by  his  subject,  eloc(uent.  He  has  been  termed,  in  a  recent 
notice  of  him,  'a  medical  orator.'  "  He  also  held  the  office  of  dean 
for  a  time,  and  Avitli  eminent  success,  for  he  was  endoAved  with 
exceptional  administrative  ability.  Dr.  Biddle  was  a  member  of 
the  Jefferson  faculty  for  thirteen  years,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
career  the  number  of  students  liad  almost  nsiclied  the  high  figure 
of  the  ante-bellum  days.  In  1S78,  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he 
died  the  following  winter,  in  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 
He  had  been  connected  with  many  public  institutions,  in  both  pro- 
fessional and  other  capacities,  and  was  widely  mourned.  The  Jef- 
ferson class  numbered  572  at  that  time,  and  by  way  of  testifying 
their  regard  foi-  liis  memory,  sent  to  his  bier  a  chair  of  flowers, 
significant  by  its  vacancy.  But  two  other  changes  were  made  in 
the  faculty  <lnring  this  period:  the  succession  of  the  younger  Pan- 
<-oast  to  his  father's  chair,  and  the  choice  of  Di-. .Tames  Aitkin  ^leigs 
for  the  chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurispru- 
<l(Mice  ill  isds.  '{'he  latter  event  occurred  three  years  after  Dr.  Bid- 
<lle's  electiou.  As  Dr.  W.  H.  Pancoast  is  more  fully  identified  with 
a  later  institution,  notice  of  him  Mill  be  uiore  ai>propriate  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  this  account  of  Jefferson's  civil  war  faculty  may 
close  with  some  consideration  of  Dr.  Meigs,  Avhose  decease  occurred 
the  same  year  as  that  of  Dr.  Biddle.     Dr.  Meigs  Mas  one  of  the 
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younger  men,  indeed  the  voiingest,  in  the  faculty,  excepting  Rand. 
He  was  also  one  of  those  who  were  promoted  to  Jefferson  from  other 
local  colleges,  Jefferson  or  the  University  being  the  goal  of  every 
young  and  ambitious  ujedical  instructor.  As  a  rule  the  Medical 
Department  of  IN'iinsylvania  College  was  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
portals  of  the  gieater  institutions.  Dr.  Meigs  was  also  a  native 
Philadelphian,  born  in  1829,  of  a  family  of  Scotch,  English  and 
German  ancestry,  lie  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
faculty,  indeed,  of  tlie  profession,  and,  although  he  died  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty,  he  left  behind  him  a  permanent 
fame,  both  as  a  physiologist  and  an  ethnologist.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School,  and  soon 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith.  He 
was  graduated  fioni  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1851,  the 
subject  of  his  thesis  being  "The  Hygiene  and  Therapeutics  of  Tem- 
perament." He  at  once  began  practice,  and  very  soon  became  a  lec- 
turer in  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences.  In  the  latter  institution  he  long  served  effect- 
ively as  librarian.  1 1  is  chief  subjects  of  study  were  Physiology  and 
Ethnology,  and  soon  he  became  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  upon 
these  subjects.  In  18r)r,  he  A\'as  elected  to  the  chair  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  in  the  IMiiladelphia  College  of  Medicine,  and  continued 
to  occupy  it  until  1851),  when  the  school  Avas  merged  into  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  l*ennsylvania  College.  In  the  same  year  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Smith,  his  foi-mer  i)receptor,  in  the  same  chair  of 
Physiology  in  the  last-named  institution.  This  school  closed  witli 
the  opening  of  the  war,  so  that  Dr.  Meigs  was  solely  occupied  with 
his  hospital  and  private  practice,  until  186G,  when  he  joined  the 
summer  faculty  of  his  <ilma  iiintrr,  and  two  years  later  succeede<l 
to  the  chair  of  Professor  Dunglison,  who  was  the  last  but  one  of  the 
old  faculty.  For  thirteen  years  Dr.  Meigs'  connection  with  Jeffer- 
son was  attended  with  the  most  liappy  i-esults.  "As  a  U'cturer," 
writes  Dr.  II.  C.  Clia]nnan,  ''\)r.  M<'igs  was  most  eloquent,  always 
interesting  and  holding  the  interest  of  his  class.  Speaking  with- 
out notes,  his  exc<dlent  memory  never  failing  him,  and  gifted  with 
great  command  of  language,  he  invariably  succeeded  in  ins]»iring 
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his  students  with  liis  own  ('ntliusiasni."  A^ain  ho  says:  "Dr.  Meigs' 
knowledge  of  ]tliysioh>uy,  as  shown  in  his  lectures,  was  encyclo- 
pa?dieal,  as  far  as  that  expression  may  be  applicable  to  any  one  per- 
son.'' Experimental  demonstrations  were  prominent  features  of 
his  course  of  lectures,  although  lie  believed  that  "the  progressive 
or  historical  method  is  undoubtedly  the  best  calculated  to  interest 
the  student  an<l  give  him  a  comprehensive  and  profound  view  of 
fjhysiological  science."  Dr.  Meigs  was  widely  known,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  among  men  of  science,  and  more  than  a  dozen  profes- 
sional and  scientific  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  enrolled  him 
as  a  member.  His  loss  and  that  of  Dr.  Biddle,  in  1S79  (i),  together 
with  other  changes,  were  prominent  events  in  the  closing  of  the 
period,  which  began  twenty  years  before  in  the  secession  of  South- 
ern students  from  Jefferson  and  the  University. 

While  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  medical  profession 
of  this  period  are  those  of  the  faculties  in  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
there  are  many  other  names  that  will  at  once  occur  to  the  student 
of  recent  medical  history  as  belonging  to  men  as  able  and  infiu- 
ential  as  those  connected  with  the  schools.  At  the  same  time,  while 
this  is  true,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  dominant  influences  of  the 
profession  of  the  period  had  their  chief  expression  in  the  combined 
strength  of  the  two  faculties;  and  it  is  the  course  of  such  infltiences 
that  an  attempt  is  here  made  to  follow.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
consider  the  careers  of  some  of  those  above  alluded  to,  did  space 
permit,  but  as  able  men  become  more  numerous,  groups  of  men, 
rather  than  individuals,  as  a  rule,  give  topography  to  tlie  field  of 
medical  histor}-.  Among  tlu^  many  able  physicians  and  surgeons 
not  connected  with  the  two  great  schocds  were  Dr.  Washington  L. 
Atlee,  1808-78,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson,  and  eminent  as  a  gynecolo- 
gist and  obstetrician;  in  fact,  a  man  far  ahead  of  his  time;  Dr.  T.  S. 
Kirkbride,  whose  name  is  almost  synonymous  with  that  of  the  great 
{Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane;  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Norris,  Dr.  W.  S.  W,  Ruschenberger,  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  Dr.  Paul  B. 

(i)  The  summer  session,  which  l>ecame  fully  established  in  1870  in  Jefferson, 
Ill-ought  some  new  names  to  the  school,  among  them  lieing  Drs.  W.  H.  Pancoast, 
lohn  H.  Brinton.  R.  J.  Levis,  F.  V.  Maury,  W.  W.  Keen,  W.  S.  Ciross,  J.  Soils 
Cohen,  I.  Ray,  F.  H.  Getchell.  .1.  E.  Laughlin.  and  R.  M.  Townsend. 
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Goddard,  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  Dr.  Caspar  Morris,  Dr.  John  Neill, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Keese,  Dr.  W.  Y.  Keating,  Dr.  James  Darrarh,  Dr.  J.  L.  Lud- 
low, Dr.  James  E.  (Jarretson,  and  Dr.  EUwood  Wilson.  There  are 
many  others  still  living,  the  foundations  of  whose  fame  were  laid 
during  this  period.  Of  these,  the  most  eminent  are  Dr.  J.  M. 
Da  Costa  and  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  Many  more  would  be  men- 
tioned if  we  were  dealing  with  current  events,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  of  this  chapter,  thej^  must  be  omitted. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  as  to  the  general  personal  influences 
centering  about  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets,  when  the  John  Brown 
raid  caused  the  secession  of  students  in  December,  1859,  one  is  pre- 
pared to  understand  the  rapid  movement  of  events  in  medical 
circles  during  the  great  conflict  that  followed.  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  as 
previously  stated,  presided  at  a  meeting  of  Kentuckians  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1861,  the  earliest  public  event  of  this  j^eriod  in  which  a 
physician  was  prominent;  and  the  earliest  organization  of  ladies 
as  nurses  for  the  war  liospitals  was  the  Philadelphia  Nurses'  Corps, 
formed  April  22d  of  the  same  year.  The  first  military  hospital  was 
the  Christian  Street  Hospital,  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets, 
which  opened  with  one  patient  on  May  6,  in  Moyamensing  Hall, 
Dr.  John  Neill  was  medical  director,  with  Drs.  Francis  Gurney 
Smith,  S.  S.  Hollingsworth,  John  H.  B.  McClellan  and  Ebenezer 
Wallace  as  aides,  and  Drs.  John  H.  Brinton,  John  H.  Packard, 
'George  C.  Harlan  and  F.  W.  Lewis  as  assistant  surgeons,  and  Dr. 
•C.  H.  Boardman  as  resident  physician.  This  was  the  only  hospital 
found  necessary  for  several  months — indeed,  until  the  general 
movements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862.  In  June  some 
of  the  earliest  regiments  were  fully  organized,  among  them  being 
the  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Independent  Riflemen,  of  which 
Dr.  H.  Ernest  Goodman  was  surgeon  and  Dr.  David  G.  Bowman 
assistant;  Col.  Small's  regiment,  with  Dr.  John  W.  Mintzer  as 
assistant  surgeon;  the  Philadelphia  Light  Artillery  Regiment,  with 
Dr.  H.  Heller  as  surgeon  and  Dr.  M.  Heller  as  assistant,  an<l  the 
Keystone  Regiment,  with  Dr.  John  H.  Packard  as  surgt'on.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  it  was  the  son  of  the  founder  of  Jefferson, 
Gen.  George  Brinton  McClellan,  who  was  appointed  commander 
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of  the  Army  of  the  lN)toinac.    Tlie  volunteer  service  was  the  first 
to  draw  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  and  the  following 
list  gives  the  names  of  the  Philadelphia  surgeons  who  served  in  it, 
in  so  far  as  such  a  list  is  attainable:  In  the  cavaliy  Avere  Dr.  W.  H. 
Taggail  in  tlie  2d  Keginient  (59th  A^olunteers);  I^r.  Daniel  D.  Swift 
in  the  2d  Provisional  Cavalry;  Dr.  T.  H.  Shenvood  in  the  3d  liegi- 
raent;  Dr.  X.   II.  Lynch  in  the  3d  Provisional  Cavalry;  Drs.  Thomas 
J.  and  Heniy  C.  Yarrow  in  the  5th  Kegiment  (G5tli  Volunteers);  Dr. 
William  Moss  and  Dr.  Swift  (j)  in  the  6th  Regiment;  Drs.  S.  B.  AV. 
Mitchell  and  J.  K.  Wells  in  the  8th  Eegiment;  Drs.  George  C.  Harlan 
and  A.  ]\.  Nebiuger  in  the  11th;  Drs.  J.  C.  Schoales,  J.  C.  Allen  and 
R.  B.  Cruice  in  the  12th;  Dr.  William  Ellershaw  in  the  16th;  Dr. 
James  B.  Moore  in  the  ITth;  Dr.  A.  G.  Keed  in  the  19th;  and  Drs. 
AV.  C.  Phelps  and  Dr.  Lynch  in  the  22d  Cavalry.     In  the  artillery 
were:  Drs.  John  Graham  and  II.  H.  AVevill  in  the  2d  Heavy  Artil- 
lery, and  Dr.  Edward  Ship])en  in  the  1st  Light  Artillery.    In  the 
infantry  were  far  the  larger  number:     Drs.  Thomas  B.  Heed  and 
John  W.  Lodge  in  the  2d  Reserves;  Drs.  James  Collins  and  George 
L.  Pancoast  in  the  3d  Reserves;  Drs.  Benjamin  Rohrer  and  Ben- 
jamin   Barr    in     the     lOtli     Reserves;     Dr.     William     Lyon     in 
the    11th    Reserves;    Dr.   Phelps     in    the    11th    Infantry:    Drs. 
S.  ^\.  Gross  and  Joiin  McGrath  in  the  23d  Infantry;  Drs.  AVilliani 
Craig,  Mintzer  and   H.  S.  (h-oss  in  the  26th  Infantry;   Drs.  Heller^ 
Sherwood  and  ^\ .   H.  11.  Ginkinger  in  the  27th;  Drs.  Goodman 
an<l  W.  M.  Borland  in  the  28th;  Drs.  L<'\vis  II.  Adler  in  the  4Tth; 
Dr.  W.  R.  D.  Blackwo(Ml  in  the  48th;  Dr.  W.  H.  Gobrecht  in  the 
49th;  Dr.  Rufus  Sargent  in  the  52(1:  Drs.  David  Merritt  and  J.  S. 
Ramsey  in  the  55th;  Dr.  .Ios(-]»li  T.  Shoemaker  in  the  56th;  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Downs  in  the  57th;  Dr.  Josei)h  F.  Wilson  in  the  62d ; 
Drs.  James  McFadden,  Gerald  D.  O.  Farrell  and  Z.  Ring  Jones  in 
the  ()3d;  Dr.  W.  ('.  Todd  in  ilic  (ICtli:  Dr.  .Innics  W.  IN^inos  in  the 
67th;  Di-.  James  Shaw   in  the  5Sth ;  Drs.  Henry  A.  W  adsworth  and 
Fred  F.  Burmeister  in  the  l)i>th;  Dis.  Martin   Rizer  and  Richard 
BuiT  in  the  72d;  Di*s.  William  Guukle,  George  Rex,  Burmeister 

(j)    W^hen  initials  are  not  given,  the  name  is  a  repetition,   as  reorsanizatiori 
transferred  many  .surgeons  to  other  regiments  iliau  the  one  they  first  joined. 
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and  Isaac  A.  D.  Blake  in  the  73d;  Drs,  F.  B.  Morris  and  McGrath  in 
the  78th;  Dr.  John  (VNorris  in  the  81st;  Drs.  J.  K.  Biehardson,  D.  D. 
Chirke  and  Lonis  M.  Eniannel  in  the  82d;  Dr.  W.  S.  Stewart  in  the 
88d;  Drs.  J(din  IT.  Seltzer,  M.  B.  :MeAlear  and  Georjie  H.  Mitchell  in 
the  88th;  Dr.  A.  Chven  StilJc  in  the  IJOth,  who  died  in  1802;  Drs.  W. 
G.  Kier  and  C.  AA'.  Honj-hton  in  the  Dlst;  Dr.  (}.  W.  Mays  in  the  93d; 
Drs.  J.  M.  B(.isnot  and  George  P.  Oliver  in  the  08th;  Drs.  B.  F. 
Butcher,  Silas  Updegrove,  ])avid  P.  Boyer  in  the  99th;  Drs.  James 
0.  Card  and  F.  II.  Gross  in  the  100th  Infantry;  Dr.  William  McPher- 
son  in  the  101st;  Drs.  McAlear,  W.  T.  Bobinson  and  W.  Scott 
Hendrie  in  the  104th;  Dr.  Philip  Leidy  in  tlie  10(3th;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hassenplng  in  the  108th;  Dr.  Oliver  in  the  111th; 
Dr.  T.  L.  Bartram  in  the  115th;  Dr.  Leidy  in  the  119th; 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Cady  in  the  121st;  Dr.  Stewart  in  the  123d;  Dr. 
Ilonghton  in  the  124th;  Dr.  Swift  in  the  120th;  Dr.  Bamsey  in  the 
130th;  Drs.  C.  1).  Ilottenstein  and  Kier  in  the  135th;  Dr.  Elisha  E. 
Eaton  in  the  ISOth;  Dr.  McPherson  in  the  137th;  Dr.  Cady  in  the 
138th;  Dr.  J.  Stiles  Whildin  in  the  145th;  Drs.  Blackwood  and 
Graham  in  the  149th;  Dr.  Michael  O'Hara  in  the  150th;  Dr.  Upde- 
grove  in  the  157th;  Dr.  Nebinger  in  the  158th;  Dr.  Lynch  in  the 
176th;  Drs.  (Jeorge  H.  B.  Swayze  and  Mays  in  the  178th;  Dr.  W.  S. 
Frick  in  the  179th;  Dr.  Lyons  in  the  191st;  Dr.  Jones  in  the  195th; 
Dr.  Barr  in  the  199th ;  Dr.  Alonzo  H.  Boyer  in  the  200th ;  Dr.  Whildin 
in  the  208th;  Dr.  Houghton  in  the  214th,  and  Dr.  Farrell  in  the 
215th.  These,  so  far  as  known,  constitut<'  the  representatives  in  the 
volunteer  service.  There  were  also  several  in  the  regular  army 
and  navy,  a  branch  to  which  Philadelphiii  has  always  contributed 
liberally.  Dr.  John  II.  Brinton  did  eminent  service  as  brigade  sur- 
geon and  as  surgeon  af  the  United  States  A^olunteers.  Yet,  many 
as  she  sent  into  the  fiehl,  Philadelphia's  largest  contribution  to  the 
medical  service  of  ttie  war  was  expended  within  her  own  limits. 

The  first  milit^iry  hospital  in  Philadelphia,  as  we  have  said, 
was  organized  on  Christian  street,  on  May  G,  1801,  almost  at  the 
same  time  as  the  very  first  one  of  the  civil  war  was  opened  at 
Washington.  It  was  in  December  of  that  year,  when  plans  for  the 
spring  campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  making,  that 
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preparations  were  bej>iiii  for  laroe  hospitals  in  cities  near  the  field 
of  action.  Philadelphia,  for  several  reasons,  became  chosen 
as  the  laro'est  hospital  center  next  to  Washington  in  the  East. 
Six  buildinjis,  incliidinii-  the  CMiristian  street  hall,  were  secured  as 
the  Military  Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  with  the  old  railway  depot 
at  Broad  and  Cherry  streets  as  headquarters,  and  the  rest  as  wards. 
The  whole  was  under  one  management,  that  of  Dr.  John  Neill.  The 
Christian  street  building  was  a  commissioners'  hall;  that  at  Fifth 
and  Buttonwood  had  been  a  coach  factory;  the  one  at  Sixteenth  and 
Filbert,  made  famous  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel,  "In  War 
Time,*"  was  an  old  arsenal,  and  the  fifth,  at  South  and  Twenty- 
foui-th  streets,  an  old  silk  factory.  Early  in  January,  1862,  the 
Medical  Depai-tment  underwent  various  changes.  Drs.  Francis 
Gurney  Smith,  John  H.  B.  McClellan  and  Alfred  Stille  were  active 
in  its  work  of  reorganization,  one  result  being  the  separation  of  the 
various  hospitals  so  as  to  make  them  independent  of  each  other. 
The  Broad  and  Cherry'  Ilospital  was  of  medium  capacity,  with  580 
beds  for  patients  and  40  for  attendants,  arranged  on  three  floors,  the 
most  of  them  being  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  The  fact  that  it 
was  a  railway  depot  made  it  one  of  the  chief  distributing  hospitals 
in  the  city.  By  February,  three  of  these  hospitals  had  their  staffs 
complete:  Dr.  John  Neill,  as  surgeon-in-charge,  at  Broad  and 
Cherry,  with  Drs.  Yarrow,  Woodhouse,  Harrison  Allen  and  H.  M. 
Bellows  as  assistants,  and  with  George  W.  Shields,  E.  K.  and  J.  W. 
Corson,  James  Tyson  and  W.  B.  D.  Blackwood  as  medical  cadets; 
at  Fifth  and  P>nttonwood,  Dr.  Meredith  Clj'^mer  was  surgeon-in- 
charge,  with  Drs.  B.  J.  Dunglison  and  W.  M.  Breed  as  assistants, 
J.  A.  McArthur  and  C.  M.  King  as  medical  cadets;  at  Christian  and 
Tenth,  Dr.  J.  J.  Beese  was  surgeon-in-charge,  with  two  medical 
cadets,  B.  Kelly  and  Edward  Brooks.  These  medical  cadets  were 
students  who  were  larg«dy  in  attendance  at  all  the  hospitals  during 
the  war.  In  May,  1862,  716  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  arrived,  and, 
the  accommodations  proving  inadeijuate,  other  h()S])itals  were  built 
or  adapted.  In  March  of  that  year  (1862)  the  Summit  House  Hos- 
pital, a  remodeled  suburban  hotel,  out  on  the  Darby  road  about 
four  miles,  had  been  opened.     It  was  a  three-story  structure,  05  feet 
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by  50  feet  and  bad  arrangements  for  pavilions,  sbeds  and  tents,  in 
eiiK^rgeucy.  Tbe  pavilion  system  was  adopted  at  tbe  suggestion  of 
tbe  Sanitary  Commission.  Tbis  bospital  bad  two  pavilions  on  one 
side  of  tbe  liotel  and  one  on  tbe  otber,  tbe  regular  capacity  being 
3r)o  beds  for  patients,  not  counting  emergency  beds.  Anotber 
wliicli  adopted  tbis  plan  was  Cuyler  Hospital  at  Germautown,  an 
old  tbree-story  town  ball,  witli  a  row  of  pavilions  extending  from 
a  corridor,  seven  on  one  side  and  two  on  tbe  otber. 

In  May  tbe  greatest  of  all  tbe  bospitals,  not  only  of  Pbilaclel- 
pbia,  but  of  tbe  entire  country,  was  begun  in  West  Pbiladelpbia, 
nt  Forty-fourtb  and  Spruce  streets,  under  tbe  direction  of  Surgeon 
].  I.  Hayes  of  tbe  United  States  A^olunteers.  Tbis  was  nearly  a 
thousand  beds  larger  tlian  any  in  Wasbington,  and  more  tban  a 
bundred  larger  tban  tbe  next  largest  one,  tbat  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
It  was  begun  on  May  1st,  and  was  ready  for  use  in  seven  weeks, 
by  June  Gtb.  It  was  wbolly  on  tbe  pavilion  plan,  a  long  double 
corridor,  witb  parallel  pavilions  extending  at  riglit  angles  on 
botb  sides,  and  an  administration  building  in  the  center.  To 
give  an  idea  of  its  immensity,  a  sbort  description  by  Surgeon  Hayes 
may  be  of  interest:  ''Tbe  building,"  be  writes  in  October  of  tbat 
jear,  "was  originally  intended  to  accommodate  one  tbousand 
patients.  It  is  built  upon  tbe  pavilion  plan,  and  is  found  to  be 
healtby  and  convenient  of  management.  Tbe  administration  build- 
ing, in  tbe  center,  is  71x03  feet  and  two  stories  liigb.  Tbe  lower 
floor  lias  a  ball  running  tbrougb  it,  on  one  side  of  wbicb  tbere  are 
three  rooms;  tbe  central  one  is  used  as  a  surgery  or  dispen- 
sary, tbe  others  as  mess-rooms  for  tbe  officers,  Tbe  central  room  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tbe  ball  is  tbe  reception-room;  tbis  is  divided 
by  a  railing,  behind  which  is  the  office  of  the  assistant  executive 
officer.  Next  to  this  room  is  the  office  of  tbe  surgeon-in-cbarge  and 
of  the  executive  officer;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  reception  room  is 
the  office  of  the  resident  surgeons,  and  back  of  that  the  donation- 
room.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  administration  building  are 
twelve  rooms,  which  are  used  as  quarters  for  the  officers;  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  for  the  same  purpose,  two  one-story  buildings 
on  the  east  front,  each  75x14  feet  and  each  containing  five  rooms. 
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The  admiiiistiatioii  biiilclinj;-  >«;taiids  between  and  is  attached  to 
two  corridors,  71  feet  apart,  which  are  14  feet  wich'  and  18  feet 
high,  and  ori«;iiially  5(J0  feet  hnijj;.  These  and  the  wards  are  only 
one  storv  hiiili.  The  corridors  run  east  and  west  and  are  parallel 
with  each  other.  The  wards  stand  at  rijiht  ani;les  to  them,  and  each 
is  107  feet  lonjj:,  24  feet  wide  and  13  feet  high;  the  roof  has  a  pitch 
of  six  feet,  and  hence  the  Ix'iuht  <»f  the  ward  to  the  peak  is  11> 
feet;  there  is  no  ccilinu:  tlic  wards  are  twenty-one  feet  ai)art. 
In  the  orijiinal  plan  there  were  twenty  wards — ten  on  eaih 
side.  Soon  after  tlie  oriiiinal  lniildinj»'  was  completed,  fonr  wards 
were  added  on  either  side,  niakinj;  twenty-eight  in  all,  and  the 
corridors  were  lengtliened  to  740  feet.  These  corridors  terminate 
at  the  eastern  end  in  a  store-honse,  wliicli  is  two  stories  higli; 
the  second  story  fnrnishes  quarters  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
At  the  other  end  the  corridors  terminate  in  a  smoking-room,  28x25 
feet,  for  the  patients.  Over  the  smoking-room  are  quarters,  on  one 
side  for  the  clerks,  and  on  the  other  for  druggists.  A  small  wing, 
running  off  from  each  corner,  midway  between  the  smoking-rooms 
and  the  administration  building,  fnrnishes,  on  one  side,  a  room  for 
the  chief  ward  master  an<l,  <in  the  other,  a  mess-room  for  clerk  and 
druggists.  Two  wings,  of  tlic  same  dimensions  as  the  wards,  and 
running  paraHel  with  tlicm,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  corridors, 
are  used  as  kitcliens  and  laundries,  the  one-half  of  each  being 
api>ro]»riat('d  to  citlicr  innjMisc  The  lios])ital  tints  consists  of  a 
central  administration  buihling,  two  allachcd  corridors  used  as 
dining-rooms,  and  (Ui  cither  side  tifteen  wings."  The  appoint- 
ments and  supplies  for  this  immense  hosjntal  were  a  village  in 
themselves.  The  l)uihlings  formed  a  ])aral]elogram  815  feet  long  by 
433  fWt  wide,  an<l  over  eight  acres  in  area,  one-half  being  covered 
by  hospital  floors.  The  largest  number  this  hosi)ital  was  intended 
to  acconiniodaie  was  2,000,  but  l>efore  October,  2,458  were  actually 
cared  for  ai  (»in'  time.  ;ni<l  before  the  war  closed  it  had  a  capacity  of 
over  3,500.  The  name  of  this  institution  was  Satterlee  Hospital.  In 
October,  it  had  a  me<lical  staff  of  thirty-five,  exclusive  of  eighteen 
cadets.  The  thirty-six  h(»s]>ital  and  tent  wards  had  each  a  sur- 
geon, a  sister  of  charily,   ward    master,  three  nurses,   and,   gen- 
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erally,  a  medical  cadet;  there  being  as  many  as  forty-one  cadets 
at  one  period.  It  was  to  hospitals  like  these  that  most  of  the 
greatest  physicians  and  snrgeons  of  Philadelphia  gave  their  serv- 
ices. 

Next  in  size  to  Satterlee,  and  only  exceeded  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  by  the  hospital  at  Fortress  Monroe,  was  Mower  Hos- 
pital, at  Chestnnt  Hill,  opened  in  December  of  that  year  (1862).  It 
occupied  four  blocks,  between  Abington  and  Springfield  avenues, 
and  the  Chestnut  Hill  Kailway  and  the  County  Line  road,  with  the 
entrance  from  Willow  Grove  avenue.  Its  map  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  a  necklace,  with  long  pendants,  thrown  into  the  shape  of  a 
square,  Avith  rounded  corners,  the  necklace  proper  being  the  corri- 
dor, 2,400  feet  by  16  feet,  and  the  pendants  projecting  from  it  form- 
ing the  50  pavilions  or  wards.  The  space  surrounded  by  the  corridor 
contained  a  field  of  seven  acres,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the  ad- 
ministration building,  connected  with  the  long  sides  by  a  traiisvei  se 
corridor,  and  with  the  railway  entrance  by  another  corridor.  The 
other  necessary  buildings  were  in  the  enclosure,  while  the  pavilions 
all  extended,  as  has  been  said,  from  the  outside  of  the  encircling 
cori'idor.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  was  nearly  equal  in  capacity  to 
Satterlee,  each  of  them  being  almost  three  times  as  large  as  any 
of  the  dozen  other  militaiw  hospitals  in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Its 
capacity  was  about  100  below  that  of  Satterlee. 

About  two  months  later,  February,  1863,  another  hospital  was 
established  alK)Ut  four  miles  from  Philadelphia  on  the  German- 
tow^n  turnpike,  near  Nicetown,  and  given  the  name  of  McClellan 
Hospital.  Its  form  was  after  the  Mower  plan,  except  that  the  cor- 
ridor map  would  look  rather  like  a  boat  with  rounded  ends  and  par- 
allel sides,  the  pavilion  wards,  18  in  number,  projecting  from  its 
outside.  Its  capacity  was  nearly  1,100  beds.  Two  other  hospitals, 
somewhat  larger  than  this,  were  those  at  Haddington  and  Summit 
House,  the  f(»rmer  with  1,329  beds  and  the  latter  with  1,204.  Next 
in  size  to  McrMellan's  Hosi)ital  was  the  Convalescent  Hospital,  with 
T6()  beds;Cuyl(n*Hospital,with  646;  the  Broad  Street  Hospital,  with 
r)2r);  the  South  Street  Hospital, with  288;  the  Turner's  Lane  Hospital 
with  285;  the  Citizens'  Voluntary  Hospital,  with  236;  the  Officers' 
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Hospital,  and  that  of  Camac's  Woods,  with  92;  and  the  Islington 
Hospital,  with  60.  Another  lari;e  suburban  hospital  was  at  White 
Hall,  witli  1,309  beds.  This  made  fifteen  military  hospitals,  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  in  December,  1804.  At  this  date,  there  were 
patients  in  them  as  follows,  the  officer  in  charge  and  bed  capacity 
being  given  with  each:  At  Satterlee,  surgeon  I.I.Hayes  (bed  capac- 
ity 3,519),  Avere  2,464;  at  Mower,  surgeon  J.  Hopkinson  (3,100),  were 
2,311;  at  White  Hall,  assistant  surgeon  W.  II.  Forwood  (1,309), 
were  770;  at  Haddington,  surgeon  W.  S.  Gross  (1,329),  were  970; 
at  Summit  House,  surgeon  J.  H.  Taylor  (1,204),  were  845;  at  Mc- 
Clellan,  surgeon  L.  Taylor  (1,089),  the  beds  were  full,  1,089;  at  the 
Convalescent,  surgeon  T.  B.  Keed  (700),  were  590;  at  Cuyler,  assist- 
ant-surgeon II.  I.  Shell  (040),  were  380;  at  Broad  Street,  assistant 
surgeon  T.  C.  Brainerd  (525),  were  441;  at  South  Street,  acting- 
assistant  surgeon  E.  J.  Levis  (288),  were  the  full  number  288;  at 
Turner's  Lane,  surgeon  U.  A.  Christian  (285),  were  211;  at  the  Citi- 
zens' Voluntary,  surgeon  B.  S.  Kenderdine  (230),  were  48;  at  the 
Officers,  assistant  surgeon  S.  A.  Storrow  (92),  were  20;  and  at 
Islington,  acting-assistant  surgeon  J.  V.  Patterson  (60),  were  15. 
This  gives  a  total  bed  capacity  of  14,508,  witli  8,638  patients  in  the 
fifteen  hospitals  in  1864.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Philadelphia  was 
an  enormous  hospital  center  during  the  entire  war. 

A  few  facts  will  show  how  Philadelphia  compared  in  this 
respect  with  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  whole  Union 
there  were  10  hospital  departments,  with  a  lotal  bed  capacity  of 
118,057.  The  largest  of  these  departments  was  that  of  W^ashin^- 
ton,  with  21,426  beds,  while  Philadelphia  came  next,  with  18,709. 
The  next  largest  was  almost  4,000  beds  smaller  in  capacit}^,  and  no 
others  are  to  be  comi)ared  with  it.  The  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  situated  between  two  departments  whose  centers  were 
Baltimore  and  >;ew  York,  and  embraced  the  hospitals  in  this 
state  and  one  at  Beverly,  New  Jersey.  Outside  of  Philadelphia 
and  its  suburbs  in  the  state  were  hosi)itals  at  Chester,  York  and 
IMttsburg,  which,  with  the  one  at  Beverly,  had  a  combined  bf<l 
capacity  of  only  4,201,  so  that  Philadelphia  and  its  environs, 
M'ith   14,508  out   of  the  total   18,709   bed   capacity,    almost    con- 
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stituted  the  department.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that  Thihi- 
delphia  nearly  constituted  the  second  largest  department  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  contained  the  largest  and  third 
largest  of  the  hospitals — Satterlee  and  Mower.  In  addition  to 
this  fact,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  furnished  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  medical  supplies  for  the  entire  army.  At  Philadelphia 
the  Government  established  a  laboratory,  one  of  three,  for  the 
manufacture  of  medicines,  and  its  record  for  economy  and  service 
by  far  surpassed  both  the  others. 

In  these  hospitals  nearly  all  of  the  most  skillful  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Philadelphia  saw  more  or  less  of  service  during  all  the 
years  of  the  war,  adding  greatly  thereby  to  their  usefulness 
and  to  their  fame.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  records  of  these 
hospitals  are  withheld  from  tlie  public  by  the  AVar  Department  by 
the  orders  of  February  23,  1879  (m),  for  although  partial  lists  of 
some  hospitals  and  even  complete  lists  of  a  few  are  accessible,  no 
complete  list  of  all  has  been  found  attainable.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
however,  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  all  the  best  known  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  who  were  citizens  of  Philadelphia  at  that 
time,  served  in  some  of  these  great  hospitals  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  renewed  activity  in  medical 
circles,  there  arose  a  number  of  serious  questions  connected  with 
the  founding  of  new  colleges.  Some  of  these  institutions  had  a 
brief  but  legitimate  career,  and  some  others  had  an  equal  brevity, 
but  not  so  much  can  be  said  for  their  legitimacy.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  class  of  schools  referred  to,  was  to  have  a  place 
where  "all  systems  of  medicine"  could  be  studied  by  both  sexes. 
They  were  neither  pure  Eclectic  nor  Homeopathic,  and  can  only 
be  described  as  "iri'egular."  The  Eclectics  never  obtained 
a  footing  of  any  consequence  in  Pliiladelphia,  although  the  Homeo- 
pathic school  has  won  itself  a  place.  The  institutions  referred 
to  were  made  up  largely  of  free  lances  from  all  quarters  of  medi- 

(m)  These  orders  say:  "Compilations  or  state  merits  relative  to  individual  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men  or  organizations,  will  not  he  fui-nislied.  from  the  records  on  file 
in  the  Record  and  Pension  Office,  for  historical,  memorial  or  statistical  purposes, 
or  for  publication,  or  to  complete  the  records  of  states,  societies,  or  associations. 
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ciDe.  Those  amoDg  whicli  the  2:reat  bocus-diploma  scandal 
occurred  had  assumed  uames  and  titles  containing  the  word  "Uni- 
versity," ostensibly  because  of  tJieir  "universal"  aims,  but,  as  some 
believed,  really  as  a  means  of  tradino;  on  the  prestige  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  four  chartered  schools  beside 
the  University,  which  contained  this  name  in  their  title:  The 
American  Univereity  of  Philadelphia;  the  Philadelphia  University 
of  Free  Medicine:  Penn  Medical  University,  and  the  Philadelphia 
University  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  two  at  the  end  of  the  list 
became  merged  under  the  title  of  the  one  last  named.  Soon  after 
the  war  closed  it  was  rumored  that  these  institutions  were  selling 
bogus  diplomas,  and  that  the  chief  offenders  were  named  Paine 
and  Buchanan.  The  T'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  led  in  an  attack 
on  all  these  institutions  and  secured  a  legislative  investigation  in 
1872.  The  tight  was  long  and  bitter,  extending  over  a  dozen  years, 
but  resulted  in  the  disap]>earance  of  all  these  institutions,  although 
some  of  them  strongly  defended  their  legitimacy. 

Of  all  the  new  colleges  that  arose  during  this  penod  or  of  the 
old  ones  which  revived,  but  one  became  permanent,  and  that  was 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  which  resumed  its  lectures  in  its 
new  building  in  October,  18G2.  The  event  was  a  most  important 
one  in  the  history  of  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  profession  of 
medicine,  and  this  institution  undoubtedly  had  the  honor  of  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and  of  winning  the  cause.  The  most 
important  part  of  the  struggle  fell  within  these  years.  The  adop- 
tion of  medicine  as  a  career  for  women  lias  always  met  with  strong 
opposition  or  as  ardent  approval;  partisan  feeling  seeming  insepa- 
rable from  any  consideration  of  the  question.  The  movement  grew 
out  of  the  demand  for  larger  feminine  privileges  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  has  now  amply  justified  its  claims;  but  readjustments  are 
seldom  accomplished  without  friction,  and  some  peculiar  difficulties 
arose,  one  of  which  concerned  the  supposed  necessity  of  young  men 
and  women  attending  the  same  courses  on  anatomy  together.  It 
was  on  this  latter  point  that  a  most  serious  outbreak  occurred 
during  the  jirogress  of  the  cause  in  IMiiladelphia.  This  outbreak 
is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  any  innovation  must  go  through  the 
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])rocess  of  evolving:  its  proper  place  and  sphere.  Xo  one,  probably, 
but  would  admit  that  the  innovation  in  question  is  still  in  course  of 
volution;  if  anything  were  needed  to  remind  one  of  the  fact,  it  is 
rhat  many  medical  schools  and  societies  do  not  admit  women,  and, 
that  the  Woman's  Medical  College  does  not  admit  men,  except 
in  its  faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  granted  by  all,  that  a 
<learly  defined  and  rightful — even  admirable — position  is  already 
recognized  for  women  as  trained  nurses,  or  nurse-physicians,  and 
for  women  phAsicians  proper.  The  storj-,  so  far  as  Philadelphia 
and  the  Woman's  College  are  concerned,  comprises  the  events 
beginning  aa  ith  the  action  of  the  County  Medical  Society  in  1859 
against  the  recognition  of  women  as  practitioners,  and  culminating 
in  1871  with  the  practical  admission  of  a  representative  of  the 
Wonmn's  Medical  College  into  the  American  Medical  Association, 
although  the  formal  admission  of  a  woman  into  both  the  National 
and  Count}^  societies  came  some  years  later. 

From  the  time  when  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who  had  been 
a  student  of  Dr.  William  Elder  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  first  grad- 
uated woman  physician  in  the  world  (in  1818),  to  the  time  that  the 
first  woman's  medical  college,  that  at  Philadelphia,  graduated  its 
first  class  of  seven  young  women  (in  1851),  was  but  three  years. 
From  that  time,  when  two  of  these  graduates.  Dr.  Ann  Preston  and 
Dr.  Hannah  Longshore,  a  relative  of  one  of  the  professors,  began 
practice,  to  November  10,  1858,  when  medical  women  had  become 
so  numerous  and  aggressive  that  the  first  public  action  concerning 
them  wag  taken  by  the  County  Medical  Society,  was  but  a  littlc^ 
over  seven  years.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  growth 
was  parallel  with  the  extension  of  those  schools  for  teaching  "all 
systems  of  medicine"  to  both  sexes,  and  that  the  medical  education 
of  women  became  almost  inextricably  confused  in  the  public  and 
professional  mind  with  irregular  schools  and  irregular  members  of 
the  profession.  Indeed,  some  of  the  earlier  friends  and  professors 
of  the  Woman's  College  itself  were  thought  of  in  the  profession  at 
large  as  identified  with  or  leaning  toward  some  of  the  medical 
heresies  so  rife  in  that  day.  So  extended  was  this  feeling  that  tlie 
women  themselves  took  measures  to  secure  entire  control  of  the 

IS 
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college,  and  soon  succeeded  in  niakin<^  it  a  regular  wonuiu's  school 
of  a  high  order,  by  women  and  for  women. 

The  action  of  the  County  Medical  Society,  in  1858,  was  taken 
long  before  these  changes  were  so  fully  effected  as  to  be  clearly  and 
unequivocally  understood  in  the  entire  profession.  This  resolu- 
tion, signed  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Censors  and  the  Society, 
Drs.  D.  Francis  Condie  and  li.  J.  Levis,  was  as  follows:  "In  reply 
to  the  proposition  embraced  in  the  resolutions  submitted  for  their 
opinion,  the  Censors  respectfully  report  that  they  would  recom- 
mend the  members  of  the  regular  profession  to  withhold  from  the 
faculties  and  graduates  of  female  medical  colleges,  all  countenance 
and  support,  and  that  they  cannot,  consistently  with  sound  medi- 
cal ethics,  consult  or  hold  medical  intercourse  with  their  profess- 
ors or  alumni."  This  resolution  was  carried  up  to  the  State 
Society  the  next  year,  1859,  where  the  action  was  confirmed,  with- 
out objection.  In  the  Montgomery  County  Society,  however,  was 
Dr.  Hiram  Corson  and  others,  who  did  object  later  on,  in  1800,  and 
who  secured  the  cooperation  of  that  society  in  a  contest  for  the 
recognition  of  women.  Dr.  Corson,  Avhose  niece  was  the  second 
woman  graduate,  to  whose  progress  his  aid  had  been  rendered, 
from  his  conviction  that  there  was  a  ti'ue  place  for  the 
woman  physician,  led  the  fight  in  the  State  Society  in  vain.  After 
the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  autliorities  of  the  Female  Medical 
College  of  Pennsylvania  (n),  in  18G0,  appealed  to  the  State  Society, 
asking  it  not  to  refuse  them  recognition  an^'  longer,  as  the  college 
standard  Avas  now  high  and  its  i^rofessors  equal  to  the  best.  Drs. 
Ann  Preston  and  Emeline  H.  Cleveland  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  this  improvement.  The  appeal  was  in  vain  that  year,  and 
the  next.  In  1870,  the  fight  was  renewed,  partly  because  of 
counter-action  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Society  the  jear  before,^ 
when  some  city  physicians,  Drs.  Alfred  Stille,  Washington  L.  Atlee^ 
and  others,  did  consult  professionally  with  such  physicians  as  Dr.* 
Emeline  Cleveland,  holding  that  the  code  of  ethics  was  not  con- 
cerned with  sex.  The  result  was  that  the  action  of  1860  was 
repealed;  the  State  Society  removed  its  ban  on  the  recognition  of 


(n)    Its  present  name.  "Won.an's,"  was  not  taken  until  1867. 
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women  in  practice,  and  the  Philadelphia  Society  followed  this 
action  three  years  later.  In  1871,  the  Woman's  Medical  College 
secured  recognition  for  its  graduates  in  consultation.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  one  of  the  chronic  disturbances  of  the  County,  State 
and  National  bodies  for  almost  as  long  as  slaver}'^  had  troubled 
Congress.  In  1869,  both  the  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pitals had  opened  their  clinical  lectures  to  women,  and  it  was  in 
the  latter  that  the  revolt  of  the  male  students  occurred;  while  from 
the  faculties  of  the  two  colleges  and  from  the  staff  of  the  hospitals 
came  a  vigorous  remonstrance  against  the  attendance  of  both  sexes. 
In  1871,  the  latter  hospital  reaffirmed  its  determination  to  admit 
women  on  some  basis,  although  it  was  many  years  before  it  was 
satisfactory  to  the  women  students  in  either  hospital.  Other  hos- 
pitals followed  this  example,  and  soon  after  the  close  of  this  period 
(in  1878)  the  service  of  female  physicians  on  the  staffs  of  public 
institutions  began  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cleveland  as  gyne- 
cologist to  the  Department  for  the  Insane  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  previous  efforts  gave 
confidence  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  fight  in  the  national  organ- 
ization. In  the  meeting  of  that  body,  the  year  before,  namely, 
1870,  Drs.  Henry  Hartshorne  and  Charles  H.  Thomas  (o),  delegates 
from  the  Woman's  College  and  Hospital  in  this  city,  were,  after 
much  curious  parliamentary  skirmishing,  refused  admittance  as 
representatives,  but  were  admitted  in  a  personal  capacity.  In  1871, 
Dr.  Thomas  became  enrolled  as  a  delegate,  by  a  parliamentary 
error,  and  the  point  was  practically  and  favorably  settled.  The 
whole  question  was  shelved  at  the  next  meeting  by  the  development 
of  another  most  important  question  in  Philadelphia  medicine:  the 
limiting  of  representation  to  county  societies.  This  transferred 
the  contention  to  the  County  Society,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  women 
were  concerned;  for  a  (Chicago  Avoman,  the  first  to  be  received,  was 
admitted  in  the  national  meeting  of  1870,  in  Philadelphia.  The 
fight  in  the  County  Society  continued  for  many  years  and  has  to 
do  with  tlie  next  period. 


(o)    Both  gentlemen  were  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's   Collrge. 
the  first  being  also  on  the  lecture  staff  of  the  University  Medical  School. 
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The  years  1S71-T-  were  marked  by  (lisa.sl.er><  as  well  as  vic- 
tories. The  period  of  the  lievolutioii  and  War  of  1812  might  be 
characterized  as  the  Yellow  Fevei*  Period,  so  far  as  epidemics  are 
concerned,  and  the  ante-Civil  ^\'ar  decades,  as  the  Cholera  Period; 
the  one  now  under  consideration  conld,  witli  equal  propriety,  be 
called  the  Smallpox  Period,  and  the  next  one,  possibly,  the  Typhoid 
Period.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  yellow  fever 
ceased  to  be  a  recniTing  epidemic  in  1820.  The  years  that  might 
be  properly  called  yellow  fever  years  were  those  of  1793,  '91,  '95,  '96, 
'97,  '98  and  '99,  when  the  losses  from  that  disease  were  largest; 
and  the  years  of  decline:  1802,  '03,  '05,  '19  and  '20,  the  deaths  rang- 
ing from  20  to  93,  respectively,  in  1819  and  1820,  to  the  appalling 
figures  of  1793  and  1798,  which  have  been  given  elsewhere  in  de- 
tailed accounts.  Twelve  years  after  the  yellow  fever  had  prac- 
tically disajjpeared,  came  the  worst  scourge  of  cholera  the  city  ever 
experienced.  This  was  in  1832.  The  first  case  appeared  on  July 
5th;  the  culmination  was  reached  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  the  same 
numth,  and  the  final  reports  were  made  on  October  4th.  Some  put 
the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  as  early  as  the  21th  of  June.  This 
was  a  year  when  cholera  w^as  epidemic  also  in  Quebec,  Montreal 
and  New  York,  Philadelphia  suffering  less  than  any  of  these  cities 
in  number  of  cases  and  in  deaths;  the  latter  reaching  only  935, 
about  one-third  as  manj-  as  in  New  York.  The  disease  prevailed 
more  extensively  in  Moyamensing  and  Southwark  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  city.  The  next  serious  cholera  year  was  in 
1819,  when  1,049  deaths  occurred,  which,  considering  the  difference 
in  population  was  considerably  less  disastrous,  in  proportion, 
than  that  of  1832.  These  are  practically  the  only  visitations 
from  diolera  with  which  the  city  has  had  to  contend,  the  last  one 
of  any  importance  being  in  1866.  Cases  of  smallpox  were  formerly 
not  infrequent;  indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  its  ravages 
have  been  felt  more  or  less  from  the  very  first  settlement,  but  it 
was  only  during  1871-72  that  it  became  epidemic  in  Philadelphia. 
For  instance,  there  were  145  deaths  in  1808,  and  from  that  time 
down  to  the  great  scourge  of  1871-72  there  Avere  but  seven  years 
wlien  no  deatlis  from  smallpox  were  recorded.     These  were  the 
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years  1812-13-14-15  and  1820-21-22.  Of  the  other  years,  tliosc  in 
which  the  deaths  reached  above  300,  were  1824  with  325  deaths, 
1852  with  427,  1861  with  758,  18()5  with  524.  Then  came  the  fatal 
season  of  the  winter  of  1871-72,  when  the  death-rate  reached  a 
total  of  4464,  since  which  time  it  has  never,  to  any  extent,  been 
epidemic.  In  i^atio  of  deaths  to  the  thousand  of  population  these 
years  show  some  interesting  facts:  the  only  years  that  rose  above 
two  per  thousand  were  1824  and  the  season  of  1871-72;  the  former 
being  2.37  and  the  last  being,  respectively^  2.78  for  1871,  and  3.83 
for  1872,  or  over  six  per  thousand  for  the  entire  epidemic.  "If  a 
powder  magazine,''  said  one  of  the  first  jjublic  papers  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  many  years  later,  "had  exploded  in  the  heart  of 
Philadelphia  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  this  calamity,  frightful 
as  it  would  have  been,  would  not  have  caused  a  tithe  as  nuiny 
deaths,  would  not  have  produced  a  hundredth  part  as  much  suffer- 
ing, would  not  have  affected  an  approach  to  as  great  a  pecuniary 
loss  as  did  the  epidemic  of  smallpox,  Avhich  was  then  raging. 
Thousands  of  lives,  tens  of  thousands  of  maimed,  disfigured  or 
invalided  persons,  millions  of  money — such  was  the  cost  of  that 
explosion  of  disease.''  There  was  about  one  death  a  week  during  all 
of  Jul}',  1871,  but  it  was  the  last  week  of  September  before  the 
rate  went  above  a  half  dozen.  The  first  week  in  October  it  rose  to 
23,  and  steadily  increased  until  it  was  above  100  the  second  week 
in  November.  It  reached  its  highest  record,  233,  for  the  week  end- 
ing December  2,  and  kept  well  up  near  that  figure  for  about  two 
months;  indeed  the  figures  fell  so  slowly  that  it  was  the  third  wecdc 
in  March,  1872,  before  they  went  below  a  hundred  a  week,  and  not 
until  May  before  fifty  a  Aveek  Avas  reached.  Even  in  June  there 
was  an  average  of  twenty  deaths  Aveekly,  and  it  Avas  September 
before  a  month  passed  Avithout  at  least  a  score  of  smallpox  fatali- 
ties. No  part  of  the  city  was  exempt  from  its  ravages,  but  it  was 
most  fatal  in  tin'  Nineteenth,  TAventy-sixth,  Seventeenth,  Second, 
First,  Fourth,  Seventh,  Sixteenth,  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-fifth 
wards  (p). 

(p)    Scarlet  fever  "oas  remarkably  fatal  duiinjr  ihis  period  also,   particularly 
in  1861,  1865  and  1870. 
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Typhoid  fever  became  ahiriniujily  frequent  during  the  next 
decade.  Even  before,  in  1865  and  1876,  it  had  been  almost  as  prev- 
alent as  in  the  worst  epidemic  year  of  that  disease,  1888,  which 
may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  increased  crowds  during  the 
war  and  during  the  Centennial  celebration. 

Present  freedom  from  ei)idemics  is  due,  first  to  quarantine 
measures,  and,  later,  to  increased  application  of  the  great  and  rap- 
idly developing  science  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  through  city  and 
state  boards  of  health;  and  it  was  largely  out  of  the  experiences  of 
this  period  that  the  first  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  cap- 
stone of  the  sanitary  system,  the  State  Board  pf  Health  (q).  Epi- 
demics came,  it  was  assumed,  by  the  vessels  of  the  port,  and  so 
early  as  1700,  as  has  been  said,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for 
inspection  of  vessels,  and  in  1720  Dr.  Patrick  Baird  became  physi- 
cian of  the  port.  Following  him  came  Dr.  Thomas  Graeme  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  Zachary,  appointed  in  1728;  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  in  1841; 
Dr.  James  Hutchinson,  consultant,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  resi- 
dent, in  1790;  Dr.  James  Mease,  resident,  in  1795;  Dr.  James  Duf- 
field,  consultant,  in  1795;  Dr.  J.  Eedman  Coxe,  1798;  Dr.  James 
Hall,  1799;  Dr.  Samuel  Duffleld,  1800;  Dr.  John  Syng  Dorsey,  1813; 
Dr.  Alexander  Knight,  1814;  Dr.  Josiah  Steward,  1827;  Dr.  William 
C.  Brewster,  1831;  Dr.  John  A.  Elkinton,  1836;  Dr.  Isaac  X.  Mar- 
selis,  1839;  Dr.  Henry  Dietrich,  1845;  Dr.  William  Henry,  1848; 
Dr.  David  Gilbert,  1852;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  1855;  Dr.  Eliab 
Ward,  1856;  Dr.  S.  P.  Brown,  1858;  Dr.  John  F.  Trenchard,  1861; 
Dr.  H.  Ernest  Goodman.  1867;  Dr.  Walter  A.  Hoffman,  1873;  Dr. 
Philip  Leidy,1874;  Dr.Bobert  H.  Alison,  1883;  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann, 
1884;  Dr.  William  H.  Eandle,  1887;  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  1891;  Dr. 
Edward  O.  Shakespeare,  1892;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Boeuning,  1893.  This 
ceased  to  be  a  state  office  in  1893,  and  the  office  of  Lazaretto 
Physician  was  also  changed  to  that  of  Quarantine  Physician, 
Dr.  Boenning  becoming  the  appointee.     This  office  at  the  quaran- 


(q)  The  I'ii-st  suggestion  of  a  State  Board  came  at  the  close  of  this  period  by 
waj' of  the  nalioual  and  state  medical  societies,  but  an  act  was  not  secured  until 
•Ti.neS,  1SS5.  Its  lirst  meeting  occurred  on  July  2,  four  of  the  six  members  being 
I'hiladelphia  physicians;  Dr.  I'emberton  Dudley,  chair]7ian;  Pr.  Benjamin  Lee.  Dr. 
J.  I".  Edwaids  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Hering. 
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tine  station  began  in  1800  with  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Mitchell 
Leib.  Province  or  State  Island,  at  the  west  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Schuylkill,  had  been  secured  as  a  lazaretto  in  1742-43  (old 
style),  and  by  1793-91  all  vessels  were  ordered  to  anchor  there  for 
examination  by  quarantine  masters,  none  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
were  physicians.  In  1791,  a  Board  of  Health  was  created  and  one 
of  its  first  acts  was  the  recommendation  of  measures  to  be 
observed  at  the  quarantine  station.  This  led,  in  1800,  to  the  creation 
of  the  office  of  Quarantine  Master,  which  lasted  ninety-three  years; 
but  as  he  was  not  a  physician,  professional  interest  attxiches  only 
to  the  successors  to  Dr.  Leib,  who  was  appointed  at  the  same  date. 
There  were  Dr.  Nathan  Dorsey,  appointed  in  1805;  Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  180G;  Dr.  Edward  Lowber,  1808;  Dr.  Isaac  Hiester, 
1809;  Dr.  Thomas  Mitchell,  1813;  Dr.  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  1816; 
Dr.  George  F.  Lehman,  1817;  Dr.  Joshua  W.  Ash,  1836;  Dr.  Wilmer 
Worthington,  1839;  Dr.  Jesse  \V.  Griffiths,  1842;  Dr.  Joshua  Y. 
Jones,  1845;  Dr.  James  S.  Rich,  1848;  Dr.  T.  J.  P.  Stokes,  1854;  Dr. 
Henry  Pleasants,  1855;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  1856;  Dr.  L.  S.  Gil- 
bert, 1858;  Dr.  D.  K.  Shoemaker,  1861;  Dr.  Thomas  Stewardsou, 
1864;  Dr.  George  W.  Fairlamb,  1865;  Dr.  William  S.  Thompson, 
1867;  Dr.  J.  Howard  Taylor,  1870;  Dr.  D.  K.  Shoemaker,  1873;  Dr. 
W.  T.  Robinson,  1878;  Dr.  F.  S.  Wilson,  1884;  Dr.  H.  B.  Brusstar, 
1887;  Dr.  Edwin  M.  Herbst,  1891,  and  Dr.  Boenning  as  (Quarantine 
Physician  in  1893. 

The  lazaretto,  or  quarantine  station,  was,  for  various  reasons, 
forced  farther  down  the  river,  and  in  February,  1801,  it  was  opened 
on  Tinicum  Island,  where  it  fulfilled  its  duties  for  nearly  a  century; 
when  it  was,  in  1895,  removed  to  its  present  location,  farther  down 
the  river  at  Marcus  Hook.  The  most  serious  suffering  at  the  laza- 
retto in  recent  years  was  experienced  in  1870,  during  the  effort  of 
the  officers  to  prevent  yellow  fever  from  entering  the  city. 

While  preventive  measures  were  taken  at  the  lazaretto,  the 
Board  of  Health,  amidst  all  its  changes  since  its  formation  in 
1894,  has  steadily  improved  tlie  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions 
within  the^  city,  and,  probably,  made  its  most  important  advances 
during  this  period,  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fatal  experiences 
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of  1871-72,  and  the  influences  brought  to  bear  through  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Xo  better  view  of  its  progress  has  been 
given  than  in  the  following  excerpts  from  an  account  of  it  recently 
prepared  by  the  late  President  of  the  Board,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ford,  by 
whose  permission  his  advanced  sheets  have  been  used  (r). 

Dr.  William  H.  Ford,  whose  History  of  the  Board  of  Health  i^^ 
so  prominent  a  feature  of  this  chapter,  died  shortly  after  he  com- 
pleted it.  The  following  obituary  of  this  distinguished  sanitarian 
is  taken  from  the  Medical  Kecord  of  October  30, 1S97:  Dr.  William 
H.  Ford,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Health,  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease  at  his  summer  home  at  Belmar,  X.  J.,  on 
October  18th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  He  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  College  in  1800  and  from  Jefferson  Medical  College 
in  1863.  He  was,  in  1862,  appointed  acting  medical  cadet  in  the 
United  States  army,  being  stationed  at  the  Wood  Street  United 
States  Arm}'  General  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  Later,  he 
was  detailed  as  medical  officer  on  board  the  hospital  steamer 
Whilldiu  in  the  Pamuukey  Eiver,  where  he  continued  in  service  for 
a  short  time,  when  he  was  again  stationed  at  the  Wood  Street 
Hospital,  remaining  there  until  the  spring  of  1863.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  he  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Forty-fourth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  soon  afterward  he  was 
made  surgeon.  He  remained  with  his  regiment  until  the  defeat  of 
General  Lee,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  he  was  mustered 
out  of  service.  In  1863  he  was  elected  resident  phAsician  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  in  The  following  year  he  was  reelected.. 
In  lS65hewent  abroad  and  si)ent  three  years  in  general  and  medical 
study.  In  1868  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  private,  and 
from  1860  to  1871  he  Avas  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Philadelphia  School  of  Anatomy.  During  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  Centennial  Medical  Commis- 
sion (tf  Philadelphia,  being  also  chainnan  of  the  committee  of  this 
body  on  sanitary  science,  lii  the  same  year  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the   International   Medical   Congress,  held   at   Philadelphia.     In 

(r)    It  was  prepared  as  a  souvenir  of  a  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association. 
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1871  Dr.  Ford  became  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of 
Health,  in  1875  its  secretary,  and  in  1877  its  president,  continuing 
in  the  latter  office  until  his  death.  Thirinj*  his  connection  Avith 
this  board  he  planned  and  had  issued  a  weekly  bulletin  of  vital 
statistics  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  organ- 
izing the  odorless  system  of  cleaning  wells,  the  public  collection 
of  garbage,  and  in  establishing  a  department  for  regulating  house 
drainage  in  Philadelphia.  The  organization  of  a  department  of 
milk  inspection  was  also  due  to  his  efforts.  In  1893  Dr.  Ford 
planned  and  supervised  for  the  Boai'd  of  Health  the  construction 
and  fitting  up  with  all  modern  appliances  of  a  large  pavilion  hospi- 
tal for  the  treatment  of  cholera  and  contagious  diseases,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Municipal  Hospital.  He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  construction  of  a  large  and  complete  disinfection  plant  at  the 
lazaretto,  and  proposed  the  erection  of  a  hospital  for  tuberculosis 
at  this  station.  In  1876  Dr.  Ford  was  elected  physician  to  the 
Foster  Home.  In  1879  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Sanitarium  Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Tenth  Ward  Charity  Society  and  Avas  elected  chairman.  Dr. 
Ford  was  the  author  of  a  thesis  on  "Gunshot  Wounds  of  the  Chest," 
founded  upon  his  experience  in  military  hospital  wards.     From 

1872  to  1876  he  edited  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  from 
1872  to  1875  he  compiled  the  vital  statistics  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  the  author  of  "Statistics  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in 
the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  published  in  1874.  He  was,  for  several 
3'ears,  one  of  the  associate  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical 
Times. 

It  is  known  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury notice  was  made  of  provisions  for  a  public  slaughter-house, 
for  draining  hollows,  for  regulating  the  keeping  of  cows,  for  grub- 
bing and  cleaning  land  between  Broad  street  and  the  Kiver  Dela- 
Avare,  and  for  the  puri)ose  of  soAving  grass.  In  1748,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  malarial  disease,  the  sAvamp  land  on  Dock  Creek,near 
Spruce  street,  was  filled  in  as  a  sanitary  measure,  advocated  by 
Dr.  Bush  and  others.     In  the  primitive  city,  pumps  Avere  rarely 
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seen.  Such  Mel  Is  as  existed  were  generally  in  the  streets  for 
general  use.  In  1784  it  is  said  there  was  a  well  to  every  house,  and 
the  water  was  good  and  elear.  The  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1793 
brought  about  a  change  of  ()j)ini<)n  with  regard  to  pump  water, 
which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  with  favor,  and  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  waterworks.  The  city  waterworks  were  introduced  in 
1799  by  building  a  power-house  on  the  Schuylkill  Eiver,  south  of 
Market  street,  and  a  marble  edifice  at  Centre  Square  as  a  "receiv- 
ing fountain."  In  1818  steam  pumping  was  installed  at  Fair- 
mount.  The  Scluiylkill  water  was  always  unquestionably  excel- 
lent and  would  be  to-day  but  for  constant  extraneous  pollution. 

AVatson,  in  liis  Annals,  speaks  of  dyspepsia  as  a  disease 
scarcely  known  among  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  of  apoplexy 
as  less  frequent  than  it  has  now  become.  These  he  esteems  as 
diseases  of  increased  civilization  and  produced  by  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  modern  existence.  The  City  Hospital  was  at  first 
united  with  the  Poor  House.  "At  and  before  1710  it  was  the  prac- 
tice when  sick  emigrants  arrived  to  place  them  in  empty  houses 
about  the  city.  Sometimes  diseases  were  imported  to  the  neigh- 
borhood as  once  occurred,  particularly  at  Willing's  alley.  On  such 
occasions  physicians  were  provided  for  them  at  the  public  expense." 
"The  Governor  Avas  induced,  in  1741,  to  suggest  the  procuring  of  a 
pest  house  or  hospital;  and  in  1742  a  pest  house  was  erected  on 
Fisher's  Island,  called  afterward  'Province  Island,'  because  pur- 
chased and  owned  by  the  Province  for  the  use  of  sick  persons 
arriving  from  sea."  This  was,  in  reality,  the  first  quarantine  sta- 
tion ever  organized  on  the  Delaware. 

Yellow  fever  was  the  great  scourge  that  afflicted  Philadelphia 
in  its  early  historj\  Extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  West 
Indies  opened  a  channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence. 
Small])ox  oecasionally  broke  out  among  the  early  settlers;  it  was, 
in  fact,  introduced  by  them.  Malarial  fevers  were  prevalent,  in 
some  years  i)roving  veiy  malignant.  It  has  been  only  »within  the 
last  tv\'o  or  three  decades  that  these  fevers  have  been  rare  in 
Philadelphia.  Typiuis  fever  was  occasionally  imported  from 
Europe. 
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In  the  autumn  of  16G9,  yellow  fever  was  imported  from  the 
West  Indies  and  proved  very  fatal,  two  hundred  and  twenty  dying 
of  the  disease.  The  summer  of  1717  was  remarkable  for  the  "great 
prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  in  the  country'  parts  adjacent  to  Phil- 
adelphia." In  1741,  and  then  again  in  1743,  yellow  fever  pre- 
vailed. In  1747  the  city  was  visited  by  what  was  called  the 
^'Bilious  plague  preceded  by  influenza."  "Epidemic  pleurisy"  was 
very  fatal  in  the  spring  of  1748.  In  1754  and  in  1755  there  were 
many  deaths  from  "Malignant  Fever,"  which  was  called  the  "Dutch 
Distemper,"  sup])Osed  to  have  been  communicated  by  immigrants 
from  Germany  and  Holland.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "Jail  fever"  and 
was  probably  true  typhus.  Smallpox,  which  was  introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  has  ever  since  prevailed  to  some 
extent.  Before  the  discovery  of  vaccination  great  hope  was  placed 
in  inoculation  as  a  protection  against  the  disease.  It  was  first 
practiced  in  Philadelphia  in  1731.  It  had  been  practiced  in  New 
England  much  earlier,  as  far  back  as  1721.  Although  there  were 
cases  of  smallpox  on  Penn's  ship  in  1682,  the  first  mention  of  the 
disease  as  prevalent  in  Philadelphia  was  in  1701.  In  the  year  1726 
a  vessel  infected  with  smallpox  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  and  the 
passengers  were  taken  to  the  Swedes'  Church,  below  town,  and 
conducted  through  the  woods  to  the  Blue  House  Tavern,  at  South 
street.  All  recovered  without  communicating  the  disease  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  Again,  in  1730,  there  was  "great  mortality 
from  smallpox."  Inoculation  was  i)racticed  until  March  29,  1824, 
when  a  law  was  enacted  making  it  a  misdemeanor,  except  by 
special  permission  of  the  Board  of  Health.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
successfully  inoculated  in  1760.  Tliis  practice  was  succeeded  by 
vaccination,  which  was  introduced  into  the  country  by  ^yaterllouse 
in  1801.  The  moi'tuaiy  records  of  smallpox  in  Philadelphia  are 
very  complete  from  1807  to  the  present  date.  Since  1807,  in  only 
fourteen  years  has  the  city  been  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 
The  years  of  the  greatest  moi-tality  were  1808, 1811, 1823, 1824, 1834, 
1841,  1852,  1861,  1871,  1872  and  1881.  The  death-rate  from  the 
disease  was  greatest  in  1871  and  1872,  the  years  of    the    great 
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epidemic.  Since  1881  the  deaths  have  been  ven-  few;  in  six  years 
none  at  all. 

The  lamentable  experience  of  1793  led  to  the  adoption  of  gen- 
eral health  laws.  The  hospital  npon  State  Island,  formerly  Prov- 
ince Island,  was  ordered  to  be  repaired  for  the  admission  of 
patients,  and  a  resident  j)hysiciau  appointed.  Vessels  coining;  up 
the  river  were  ordered  to  anchor  for  inspection,  iiy  this  act,  a 
Board  of  Health  was  established  in  the  city.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-fonr  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  corporation  of 
the  city  and  the  six  justices  of  Northern  Liberties  and  Soutliwark. 
The  Act  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  April,  17U4,  and  the  Board  organ- 
ized in  the  following  May. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  abolished  in  1797  and  a  new  corpo- 
ration created,  entitled  "The  Managers  of  the  Marine  and  City 
Hospital."  The  Board  consisted  of  twelve  persons  and  was 
invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  old  Board  of  Health  and  with 
more  extensive  authority.  In  1798  the  new  Board  entered  upon 
its  duties.  The  presence  of  yellow  fever  was  announced  by  the 
Board  of  Health  on  the  7th  of  August,  1798.  The  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  was  said  to  be  55,000.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000 
people  fled  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  pestilence. 

On  August  9,  1798,  the  City  Hospital  was  opened  at  the  AYig- 
wam,  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Kace  street,  and  four  cases 
of  yellow  fever  were  admitted.  The  disease  was  very  malignant. 
It  is  said  that  in  private  practice  three  out  of  four  died,  while  in 
the  City  Hospital  only  two  out  of  f<»ur  died.  The  number  of  deaths 
due  to  this  epidemic  was  3,G45,  occurring  mostly  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  1793  the  percentage  of  deaths  was  22.  In  1798  it  is  said 
to  have  reached  24,  of  the  population  remaining  in  the  city.  The 
old  lazaretto  property  was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  ad<l<'d  to  the  Fort  Mifflin  j»roperty.  The  year  1803  began  by 
the  reappointment  of  the  entire  Boanl  of  Health.  The  (juarantine 
season  of  1803  opened  April  1st.  A  building  was  constructed  in 
1805  at  the  lazaretto,  for  the  detention  of  seamen  and  passengers 
from  infected  vessels. 

Nothing  very  special  occurr<Ml  in  (juarantine  legislation  until 
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the  year  1818,  when  a  code  of  laws,  including  quarantine,  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  many  of  which  are  in  existence  at  the  present 
(lay.  By  this  act  the  Board  of  Health  was  reorganized  by  chang- 
ing the  system  of  appointment  to  that  of  election,  each  ward  elect- 
ing one  member  annually.  In  January,  1831,  the  Board  of  Health 
memorialized  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  cholera  and  the  prevention  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  The  Board  adopted  stringent  regulations.  Thorough 
cleanliness  was  insisted  upon.  A  Committee  on  Sickness  was 
organized,  and  physicians  appointed.  Cholera  hospitals  were 
organized  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  The  first  case  of  spo- 
radic cholera  was  reported  on  July  9,  1832.  By  July  18tli  five 
liospitals  were  in  readiness  for  the  sick,  and  others  were  in  prepara- 
tion. By  the  middle  of  September  the  epidemic  of  cholera  had 
largely  subsided. 

Yellow  fever  and  smallpox  occasionally  prevailed,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent  up  to  the  year  1847.  This  was  a  year  of  large  im- 
migration by  sailing  vessels  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  much 
typhus  fever  existed  among  the  jjassengers.  In  the  year  1818 
Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in  the  city.  Cholera  hospitals  were  estab- 
lished for  the  reception  of  patients.  By  July  Itli  forty-seven  cases 
a  day  and  twenty  deaths  were  reported.  It  is  said  that  this  disease 
came  by  way  of  New  York  City  and  not  by  the  river.  The  same 
year  vessels  Avere  detained  at  the  Lazaretto  station  on  account  of 
smallpox  and  typhus  fever.  The  sick  from  typhus  fever  were 
removed  to  the  Dutch  House.  Immigration  this  year  was  also 
considerable  and  the  lazaretto  was  kept  in  active  operation. 
Almost  every  arrival  brought  with  it  cases  of  typhus  fever.  The 
Board  of  Health  was  very  active  that  year  in  making  preparations 
for  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  which  did  occur  in  the  summer. 

As  early  as  1768  there  were  Street  Commissioners  appointed, 
for  we  observe  that  in  that  year  a  contract  was  awarded  to 
remove  "all  such  dirt  as  shall  arise  from,  and  is  incident  to,  com- 
mon housekec^ping  within  the  paved  streets  of  the  city."  In  1793, 
when  the  yellow  fever  raged,  nearly  five  thousand  persons  died.  On 
October  11th,  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  119  burials  took  place, 
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which,  witli  the  present  population  of  Philadelphia,  would  corre- 
spond to  over  twentj-flve  hundred  burials.  On  October  31st  a  hos- 
pital was  established  on  "Bush  Hill,"  in  the  mansion  vacated  by 
Vice-President  Adams.  The  experience  of  this  year  led  to  improve- 
ments in  the  sanitary  system  and  quarantine,  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Health,  a  Lazaretto  Physician  and  a  Health  Officer.  In 
1797,  when  yelloAv  fever  again  appeared,  hundreds  of  tents  were 
placed  along  the  Schuylkill  and  proved  of  great  advantage.  From 
August  to  October  of  that  year  there  were  3,573  deaths. 

Philadelphia  has  not  suffered  excessively  from  outbreaks  of 
yellow  fever  since  1805.  In  1855  the  disease  appeared  on  Jul^^  19th. 
Between  that  date  and  October  there  were  128  deaths.  In  June, 
1870,  it  appeared  again,  at  the  Lazaretto,  causing  a  number  of 
deaths  tliere  and  later  several  in  the  city,  in  all  eighteen.  Since 
that  time,  although  yellow  fever  has  been  brought  to  the  station,  it 
has,  in  no  case,  been  transmitted  to  the  city.  In  all  epidemics  tlie 
fever  has  broken  out  and  prevailed  in  some  portion  of  the  city 
fronting  the  Delaware  Kiver,  from  A^ine  to  Christian  street,  and 
hardly  ever  beyond  Second  street.  The  epidemic  years  specially 
noted  were  as  follows:  1G99,  1747,  17G2,  1793,  1794,  1798,  1799, 
1802,  1805,  1819,  1820,  1855  and  1870.  With  the  painstaking 
enforcement  of  the  best  devised  system  of  quarantine  regulations, 
primarily,  and  the  rigid  observance  of  municipal  cleanliness,  this 
disease  is  no  longer  feared  in  Northern  cities,  and  under  the 
maintenance  of  similar  conditions  will  probablj'  never  again  be- 
come epidemic  in  the  North. 

The  quarantine  station  at  tJie  Lazaretto,  on  Little  Tinicum 
Island,  about  11  miles  down  the  Delaware,  is  of  historic  interest.  It 
was  located  tliere  in  1799  and  has  been  maintained  continuously 
by  the  city,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Health,  until 
1895,  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  years.  In  1895  a  State  (Quar- 
antine Board  was  created  and  soon  after  the  station  was  removed  to 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  near  the  boundary  between  tlie  State  and  Dela- 
ware. There  are  now  practically  three  stations:  One  at  Cape 
Henlopen,  one  at  Beedy  Island,  both  maintained  by  the  National 
Government,  and  the  State  Station,  at  Marcus  Hook,  all  acting  in 
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harmony.  In  recent  years  the  quarantine  station  at  the  Lazaretto 
has  been  greatly  modernized  and  improved  and  well  equipped  for 
its  work.  In  anticipation  of  cholera  in  1893  still  further  improA  e- 
ments  were  made,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  large  steam  disinfecting 
oven  and  chambers  for  disinfection  by  chemical  fumes.  A  floating 
quarantine  detention  vessel,  capable  of  accommodating  one  thou- 
sand persons,  and  completely  fitted  up  with  every  necessary  appli- 
ance for  disinfection,  sterilizing  water,  bathing,  steam  disinfection 
of  vessels,  etc.,  was  in  constant  use.  This  vessel,  perhaps  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  ever  put  into  service,  was  kept  in  active  opera- 
tion during  the  entire  season;  in  fact,  until  late  in  the  fall  of  that 
year.  Not  a  case  of  cholera  reached  the  city  in  that  or  any  succeed- 
ing years. 

Since  the  year  1860,  complete  and  accurate  records  have  been 
kept  of  marriages,  births  and  deaths,  under  the  Registration  Law, 
and  the  statistics  have  been  published  annually.  Previous  to  that 
date,  the  deaths  were  published  annually  in  tabular  form  on  one 
large  sheet  of  paper,  from  the  year  1808  to  1860,  by  the  Health 
Officer,  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health ;  with  this  there  was  also 
a  monthly  statement  of  deaths  of  adults  and  children,  from  1837, 
inclusive.  The  weekly  deaths  were  tabulated  in  the  annual  state- 
ment, together  with  the  births,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained. 
Accounts  of  births  and  burials  previous  to  the  year  1807  have  been 
preserved  on  printed  sheets,  from  1787,  under  the  title  of  "An 
Account  of  the  Births  and  Burials  in  the  Associated  Churches  of 
Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  in  Philadelphia,"  but  the  series  is 
broken.  Previous  to  1787  similar  accounts  of  births  and  burials  in 
Christ  Church  Parish,  in  Philadelphia,  running  up  to  1774,  have 
been  preserved,  with  a  number  of  intervening  years  left  out. 
From  1774  to  1787  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia, 
the  records,  if  they  were  published,  liave  not  been  kept.  The  valu- 
able records  which  luive  been  preserved  are  in  the  Health  Office, 
having  been  collected  years  ago  by  an  antiquarian  and  purchased 
by  the  city.  It  is  observed  that  in  the  early  account  of  births  and 
deaths,  for  example,  in  the  year  1740,  the  terms  under  which  causes 
of  deaths  were  reported  are  twentj^-four,  such,  for  example,  as  "Apo- 
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plex,"  "Dropsie,"  "Flux,"  "Imposthume  in  the  Side,"  "Distempers." 
Consumption  is  mentioned  in  184;9.  The  list  somewhat  increases  as 
the  years  pass  on  and  we  have  nientitm  made  of  bilious  fever,  chol- 
era, convulsions,  dysentery,  whooi)iug-cough,  influenza,  measles, 
rheumatism,  typlius  fever,  etc.  In  1808,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Board  of  Health  first  published  a  statement  of  deaths,  including 
the  number  for  the  months,  and  the  total  for  the  year  1807.  This 
statement  was  further  enlarged  and  improved,  and  is  not  very 
unlike,  in  nomenclature,  the  tabular  statement  made  to-day.  A 
weekly  bulletin  of  deaths,  variously  classilied,  with  meteorological 
tables,  has  been  published  since  January,  1873.  After  vaccination 
was  introduced  in  1801,  by  Waterhouse,  inoculation  still  continued 
to  be  practiced,  for  we  observe  in  this  first  official  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Health  that  in  1807  there  were  30  deaths  from  natural 
smallpox  and  2  deaths  from  inoculated  smallpox.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  for  the  year  was  2,045.  Mortality  from  inocula- 
tion is  observed  in  the  tables  for  several  years.  In  1811  there  were 
113  deaths  from  natural  smallpox  and  1  from  inoculated  small- 
pox. Typhus  fever,  otherwise  called  putrid  fever,  seems  to  have 
been  very  prevalent  in  the  early  part  of  the  centurj'.  In  1808  there 
were  35  deaths  ascribed  to  this  cause;  in  1809,  there  were  62;  in 
1810,  there  were  12;  in  1811,  there  were  13;  in  1812,  there  were  36; 
in  1813,  there  were  102;  in  1811,  there  were  91;  in  1815,  there  were 
84,  etc.  In  1824  there  were  307  deaths  from  typhus  fever  and  10 
deaths  from  nervous  fever.  Whether  or  not  typhus  fever  included 
what  we  denominate  as  ty]>hoid  fever  or  typhus  niitior,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  In  1754  yellow  fever  caused  7  deaths.  In  1750  small- 
pox caused  6  deaths;  in  1756,  112  deaths;  in  1757,  8  deaths;  in  1759, 
160  deaths;  in  1763,  30  deaths;  and  yellow  fever,  16  deaths.  In 
1764,  smallpox  caused  6  deaths,  and  yellow  fever,  1  death;  in  1765, 
smallpox  caused  57  deaths;  in  1766,  20  deaths;  in  1768,  4  deaths; 
in  1770,  8  deaths;  in  1772,  9  deaths;  in  1774,  11  deaths.  In  1798 
yellow  fever  caused  95  deaths.  In  1756  the  deaths  from  all  causes 
were  1,058;  in  1768,  806  deaths;  in  1769,  1,160  deaths;  in  1772,  1,070 
deaths;  in  1795,  2,275  deaths;  in  1798,  4,080  deaths;  in  1806,  1,672 
deaths;  in  1807,  1,250  deaths.     In  1832  there  Avere  73  deaths  from 
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cholera  morbus,  948  from  cholera  malignant,  and  366  from  cholera 
infantum.  In  the  same  year  there  were  681  deaths  from  con- 
sumption, 307  from  scarlet  fever,  196  from  typhus  fever,  39  from 
bilious  fever  and  25  from  nervous  fever.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
caused  225  deaths  and  influenza  41  deaths.  The  total  deaths  in 
this  year  were  6,699.  The  succeeding  year,  1833,  the  deaths  fell 
to  4,440,  cholera  having  entirely  disappeared.  In  1837  the  first 
mention  is  made  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  year  there  were  28 
deaths,  and  also  71  deaths  from  typhus  fever.  In  1853  there  were 
26  deaths  from  yellow  fever.  In  1854  there  were  12  deaths  from 
yellow  fever,  186  deaths  from  typhoid  fever,  162  deaths  from  scar- 
let fever,  77  deaths  from  typhus  fever.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
in  that  year  was  11,814.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in  July  and 
August.  In  1855  there  were  4  deaths  from  yellow  fever,  and  in  the 
same  year  163  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  231  from  typhoid  and  58 
from  typhus.  The  same  year  there  were  275  deaths  from  small- 
pox. The  total  number  of  deaths  in  1855  was  10,505.  In  1858 
yellow  fever  caused  16  deaths,  and  in  this  year  there  were  9,741 
deaths  in  all.  In  the  old  mortuary  records  the  term  diphtheria 
does  not  appear,  this  disease  having  been  recorded  under  various 
names,  particularly  as  croup  and  sore  throat.  Since  the  new  regis- 
tration act  was  passed,  in  1860,  diphtheria  figures  prominently  as  a 
cause  of  death.  This  is  owing  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  disease, 
and,  par-ticularly  witliin  the  last  five  years,  to  the  valuable  aid  to 
diagnosis  afforded  by  bacteriological  examination,  which  all  large 
cities  and  towns  have  provided  at  public  expense.  Early  in  tlie 
decade,  1860-1870,  spotted  fever  became  prominently  mentioned  in 
the  statistical  records,  and  was  a  subject  of  wide  investigation.  In 
1863  and  1864  many  deaths  were  attributed  to  it.  In  1865  the  term 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  was  substituted  for  spotted  fever,  and 
ha§  been  used  ever  since.  Of  late  years  it  lias  not  been  very  fre- 
quent. Typhus  fever  was  present  in  epidemic  form  in  1863,  1864 
and  1865,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  the  next  five  years,  although  it 
has  figured  in  the  records  to  a  moderate  extent  until  1887,  when 
not  a  single  death  took  place.  Since  this  year  typhus  has  only 
occasionally  been  a  cause  of  death.     Until  comparatively  recent 
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years  this  disease,  like  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  yelloNV 
fever,  was  treated  in  general  hospitals,  particularly  in  the  rhilu- 
delphia  hospital.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the  Board  of  Health 
has  exercised  a  ri«»id  supervision  over  these  diseases  and  treated 
the  cases,  demanding  hospital  care,  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  of 
Contajiious  Diseases.  In  1806  cholera  caused  1)10  deaths.  The 
disease  was  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York  among  immigrants 
and  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  tirst  epidemic  of  relapsing  fe\  er 
occurred  in  1807,  following  in  the  wake  of  tyi)lnis  fever,  with  wliiih 
disease  it  frequently  coexists  in  Russia.  There  were  162  deatlis  in 
1870,  7  in  1871  and  1  in  1872,  after  which  year  the  disease  disa])- 
peared,  and  has  not  since  returned.  There  were  as  many  as  200 
patients  treated  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  at  one  time.  The  mor- 
tality was  not  excessive.  Scarlet  fever,  measles  and  whooping- 
cough  are  more  or  less  prevalent  annually,  but  in  certain  years 
these  diseases  have  appeared  in  epidemic  form.  Provision  is  now 
made  in  the  Municipal  Hospital  for  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  but 
whooping-cough  and  measles,  except  where  they  coexist  with  ihe 
above  mentioned  diseases,  are  not  treated  in  the  hospital.  Tliere 
is  a  probability  that,  in  time,  these  diseases,  so  contagious  and  fatal 
in  early  life,  will  receive  the  same  care  and  restriction  in  hospitfils 
as  the  other  contagious  diseases  of  early  life. 

Years  ago  Philadelphia  was  note<l  for  the  cleanliness  of  its 
streets.  Citizens  insisted  on  this  hygienic  measure  and  assisted  in  its 
maintenance.  With  the  growth  of  the  city,  the  deterioration  of  cob- 
ble-stone ]>a\ing,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  so  uneven  a  surface 
clean,  a  gradual  neglect  of  civic  cleanliness  crept  in.  The  contract  • 
system  became  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  and  reform  movements  were  | 
instituted,  but  with  little  success.  The  Boar«l  of  Health  frequently 
condemned  the  condition  of  the  streets  as  a  contributing  cause  of, 
disease,  and  demanded  improvements,  especially  improved  pavingj 
of  the  streets.  Finally,  in  1860,  after  successive  failures  to  retrieve 
the  good  fame  of  the  city,  the  Legislature  placed  street  cleaning  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but  under  the  contract  system, 
and  also  with  the  grave  mistake  of  limiting  the  conti'acts  to  one 
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this  work  and  wrought  a  great  improvement,  but  the  fact  was 
apparent  that  the  city  could  never  be  kept  in  clean  condition  so 
long  as  the  cobble-stone  pavement  and  brick  gutters  for  surface 
drainage  were  retained.     The  City  Councils  assumed  the  control  of 
street  cleaning  under  the  agency  of  the  Highway  Department,  but 
with  no  better  results.  Some  improvement,  however,  was  observed 
on  streets  newly  paved  with  granite  blocks.     In  1875  and  1876,  in 
view  of  the  Centennial  Celebration,  an  impetus  was  given  to  the 
construction  of  improved  pavements,  and  this  good  work  has  con- 
tinued ever  since.     Finally,  cobble-stone    pavements    were    pro- 
liibited,  and  from  that  time  an  improved  condition  in  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  streets  has  been  observed.     Upon  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  street  cleaning    and    garbage 
removal  (first  established  b}^  the  Board  of  Health  in  1872),  were 
placed  under  a  separate  bureau,  organized  anew,  and  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  ever  since.     With  new  and  improved 
pavements,  mostly  asphalt  and  granite  blocks,  the  abandonment 
of  surface  drainage,  and  tlie  s^Tstematic  disposal  of  garbage  by 
incineration  and  utilization,  tlie  city  is  maintained  in  a  clean  and 
satisfactory  condition,  Mdiich  must  necessarily  have  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  public  health.     The  original  sewers    were    con- 
structed to  receive  storm  ^^■ater  and  surface  drainage,  and  when  in 
the  course  of  time  it  Avas  proposed  to  empty  water-closets  and 
cesspools  into  them,  the  Board  of  Health  strongly  protested;  con- 
tending that  sewers  should  be  specially  constructed  for  this  object 
and  that  it  was  important  to  have  adequate  flushing.     Tlie  Boaiil 
of  Health  was  right  in  its  view  of  the  requirement  of  properly  con- 
structed sewers.     But  the  water-carriage  system  is  the  only  suit- 
able system  for  large  places,  and  it  was  better  to  utilize  the  old 
system  with  proper  safeguards,  and  improve  the  construction  of 
new  sewers,  than  to  continue  the  old  system  of  accumulated  filth. 
To-day  privies  or  cesspools  are  not  permitted  where  a  sewer  is 
accessible,  and  cesspools  must  be  constructed  strictly  according  to 
rule.     The  consequence  is  that  cesspools  and  deep  wells  are  dimin- 
ishing   in    number   yearly,    while    seAverage    is    increasing.     Tlie 
immense    volume  of    water  in  the  Delaware  makes  the  polluiion 
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iinai)pre(ijil)h',  but  the  day  may  come  ^^•hell  some  plaii  of  sewerage 
purification  will  be  required,  for  which  purpose  there  are  ample 
facilities  on  the  low  lands  below  the  built-up  portions  of  the  city. 
Early  in  1876,  the  old  bucket-and-cart  system  for  removal  of  excreta 
was  abolished,  and  for  it  Avas  substituted  the  odorless  method  of 
air-tight  apparatus,  pumps  and  hose.  The  work  is  done  in  day- 
light instead  of  at  night,  and  is  therefore  under  possible  strict 
supervision.  No  satisfactory  method  of  disposal  of  excreta  has  yet 
been  devised,  although  laborious  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
such  a  reform. 

The  regulation  of  the  slaughtering  of  cattle  has  been  attempted 
with  only  partial  success.  The  first  advance  in  this  line  was  the 
establishment  of  immense  cattle  yards  and.  abattoirs  on  the  pla- 
teau west  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  Market  and  Callowhill  streets, 
in  1896,  A\'hich,  at  the  time,  were  among  the  most  complete  in  the 
country.  Later,  a  meat  inspection  service  was  organized  with 
excellent  results. 

Under  the  new  city  charter,  approved  June  1,  1885,  and  effect- 
ive April  1,  1887,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Healtli.     It  provided  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  "shall  be  five  in  number,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  Select  Council  for  a  period  of  three 
years."     Before  this  change,  the  Board  was  constituted  by  the  Act 
of  April  7,  1859,  and  consisted  of  twelve  members,  three  of  whom 
were  elected  by  City  Councils  and  the  remaining  nine  appointed  by 
the  courts,  the  term  of  service  being  three  years.     The  new  charter 
does  not  change  the  authority  and  duties  of  the  Board,  but  places 
the  executive  control  in  the  hands  of  the  Director  of  Public  Safety 
subject  to  the  orders  and  resolutions  of  the  Board.     For  system 
sake,  the  Board  of  Health  is  attached  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.     The  decade,  1887-1896,  is  probably  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  sanitary  organization  in  Philadelphia.     During  this 
period  the  growth   of  the  cit}'  has  been  rapid,   and   municipal 
improvements  extensive  and  important,  there  has  also  been  rapid 
advancement  in  preventive  medicine  and  in  the  perfection  of  meas- 
ures of  sauitarv  administration.     Greater  efforts  have  been  made 
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to  preserve  public  health.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  Board  of  Health  consisted  of  a  corps  of  unprofes- 
sional nuisance  inspectors  and  one  medical  inspector,  assisted  by 
the  Port  Physician.  To-day  a  large  body  of  trained  and  expert 
officers  are  busily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  various  duties 
connected  with  the  whole  field  of  sanitarj^  inspection  and  investi- 
gation, so  that  for  emergencies  and  for  ordinary'  routine  work  the 
preparations  are  comprehensive,  precise,  methodical,  up-to-date  and 
adequate,  the  results  being  satisfactory;  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity established  and  cooperation  secured. 

A  system  of  house-to-house  inspection  established  in  1888,  on 
account  of  vessels  arriving  in  port  with  yellow  fever  on  board,  has 
since  been  continued  with  beneficial  results.  This  Avork  is  per- 
formed in  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  and  results  in  abating 
nuisances  which  would  otherwise  be  unobserved.  The  expendi- 
ture of  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  asphalting  and  paving,  with 
smooth  impervious  surfaces,  small  streets  and  alle3's  in  the  crowded 
sections"  of  the  city,  has  returned  markeilly  good  results.  This 
work  has  been  continued  and  has  changed  whole  districts  from  the 
dirtiest  to  the  cleanest  sections  of  the  city.  In  1888,  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  milk  inspector  was  secured  for  1889,  under  an  obsolete 
law  passed  in  1878.  A  new  law  was  proposed,  but  defeated  in  the 
Legislature  of  1888  and  1889.  Subsequently,  Councils  were  induced 
to  pass  milk  ordinances,  and  later  on,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law, 
the  so-called  "Pure  Food  Act,"  which  gives  ample  authority  for 
conducting  this  important  service.  There  is  now  a  complete  inspec- 
tion service  and  chemical  and  biological  laboratories,  where  every 
necessary  test  can  be  made  for  use  in  enforcing  the  law.  A  law 
regulating  house  drainage  and  ventilation  was  passed  in  18s8, 
under  which  a  most  complete  inspection  service  was  organized. 
This  division  is  self-sustaining.  It  is  absolutely  essential  now  tliat 
all  house  drainage  in  Philadelphia  shall  be  controlled  and  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  being 
severe  and  prohibitory.  An  important  improvement,  much  nee<led, 
was  the  construction  of  the  intercepting  sewer  along  the  east  br-nk 
of  the  Schuylkill  Kiver  above  Fairmount  dam,  and  extending  to  all 
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sections  of  the  city,  which  naturally  would  drain  into  the  city's 
water  supply.  The  i)ul)lic  schools  are  now  subject  to  inspection; 
at  first  there  was  one  medical  officer  detailed  for  this  duty;  at  pres^ 
ent  there  are  sixteen.  A  plan  is  on  foot  to  extend  the  inspection  to 
the  school  children,  employing  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  physicians 
for  the  purpose.  The  advantages  of  such  service  are  at  once  appar- 
ent. 

The  last  days  of  1889  witnessed  the  commencement  of  an  epi- 
demic of  influenza,  which  subsequently  became  widespread  and 
very  destructive  to  life,  through  its  sequels  and  complications. 
The  epidemic  was  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  swept  over  two 
continents  almost  simultaneously,  affecting  a  verA*  large  propcr- 
tion  of  the  population,  embarrassing  trade  and  causing  an  amount 
of  sickness  and  suffering  that  cannot  be  computed.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  in  the  face  of  so  widespread  and  death-dealing  a 
malady,  recounted  day  by  day  with  minuteness  in  the  newspapers, 
the  people  maintained  an  indifference  which  can  only  be  explained 
by  a  misconception  of  the  seriousness  of  the  evil.  Had  cholera,  or 
yellow  fever,  or  smallpox  as  suddenly  appeared,  a  panic  would 
have  spread  throughout  the  land.  Since  the  above  date  this  dis- 
ease has  frequently  a])peared,  but  in  less  fatal  form.  The  microbic 
origin  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  established,  although  it  is 
still  difficult  to  explain  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  disease 
in  widely  separated  countries.  No  special  official  restrictive  meas- 
ures have  yet  been  attempted. 

Public  disinfection,  established  at  first  under  the  direction  of 
a  single  offiicr,  has  since  been  organized  on  a  hirgv  scale,  with  a 
chief  and  a  number  of  assistants.  This  division  is  able  to  do  all 
public  disinfection  required,  and  essays  to  kee])  abreast  of  all  mod- 
ern advances  in  disinfection.  The  latest  advance  is  the  use  of  for- 
maldehyde gas,  geiiei-ated  al  the  time  of  use,  although  the  sprayed 
formaline  has  been  in  use  by  the  Hoard  of  Health  since  1892, 
probably  the  earliest  application  of  this  disinfectant  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  United  States,  bacteriological  tests  show  the  spray  to 
be  effective,  but  probably  less  so  than  the  fresh  gas.  The  extensive 
steel  disinfecting  i  haniber  constructed  in  1892,  answers  every  pur- 
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pose  for  the  city,  thus  far,  for  disinfecting',  by  steam,  hirge  articles, 
such  as  beds,  mattresses,  etc.  Many  public  baths  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  and  are  frequented  every  season  by  great  multi- 
tudes of  people.  Only  a  few  of  the  smaller  bathing  establish- 
ments, and  these  private  enterprises,  are  maintained  all  the  year 
round.  Auxiliary  organizations  have  done  much  to  reduce  infan- 
tile mortality  by  providing  excursions  and  days'  outings  in  the 
country  and  on  the  river.  In  this  line  of  relief,  the  Sanitarium 
Association  and  the  Children's  Country  Week  have  been  faithfully 
working  for  years.  In  one  season  as  many  as  178,000  children  and 
caretakers  have  been  provided  a  day's  excursion  seven  miles  down 
the  river.  The  Country  Week's  operations  are  more  limited,  but 
proportionally  effective. 

In  1860,  public  vaccination,  hitherto  performed  indifferently, 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Since  that  year  the  aver- 
age annual  vaccination  has  been  12,917,  though  in  years  of  small- 
pox prevalence  the  operations  have  been  far  above  this  figure,  as 
many  as  30,000  in  one  year.  The  Act  of  Assembly  of  1895,  prohibit- 
ing the  attendance  at  school  of  all  unvaccinated  children,  has  had 
a  very  salutary  effect,  and  has  been  rigidly  enforce<l.  A  child  who 
has  had  smallpox  is  admitted  without  vaccination.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  vagaries  of  opinion  is  seen  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Board  of  Health  in  1860  that  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  for 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  beyond  what  is  provided  at  the 
Lazaretto,  is  no  longer  essential,  and  as  a  result  of  this  declaration 
notice  was  given  of  tlie  intended  vacation  of  the  hospital  early  in 
1861.  A  decided  change  in  opinion,  however,  took  place  in  the 
succeeding  year,  when  smallpox  broke  out  and  measles,  typhoid 
fever  and  other  zymotic  diseases  appeared  among  the  army  recruits. 
The  Board  of  Health,  by  request  of  Councils,  promptly  resolved  to 
continue  the  existing  hospitals,  and  furthermore  declared  "that  a 
permanent  an<l  coinmodious  hospital  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
<-ontagious  diseases  was  demanded,  and  absolutely  necessary,  in  so 
large  and  populous  a  city  as  Philadelphia."  "The  Managers  of  the 
Almshouse"  rented  the  hosjMtal  at  Bush  Hill  in  the  latter  ]>art  of 
1823  for  the  reception  of  smallpox  cases,  so  that  it  would  appear 
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that  the  Board  of  Health  was  not  always  in  direction  of  hospitals 
for  contagious  diseases.  It  is  said  that,  up  to  the  year  174:3,  there 
had  not  been  an  organized  hospitiil  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1826,  smallpox  broke  out  in  the  city,  and  a  house  located  near 
where  Ninth  and  South  streets  intersect  one  another  was  used  as 
an  isolation  house.  The  victims  of  this  disease,  it  is  stated,  were 
in  those  days  taken  to  faniiliouses.  In  the  year  1743  a  movement 
was  started  by  the  merchants  of  tli«'  city  to  provide  for  the  sick,  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  smallpox,  brought  by  immigrants  from 
Germany,  The  Colonial  Assembly  built  a  small  hospital  on  State 
Island,  at  a  later  penod  called  Fisher's  Island,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill  River.  This  remained  in  use  for  sick  immigrants 
until  the  year  1800,  when  the  Lazaretto,  on  Little  Tinicum  Island, 
in  Delaware  County,  was  organized.  The  calamitous  visitation  in 
1793  had  so  alarmed  the  inhabitants  that  it  was  then  considered 
absolutely  necessary  to  establish  some  measure  to  insure  the  public 
safety.  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor  had  already  refused  to  receive 
emallpox  patients  into  the  Almshouse,  at  tliat  time  located  on 
Spnice  street,  between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  streets.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania H<>si»iTal  was  closed  at  that  time.  The  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
took  possession  of  the  old  circus  at  Sixth  and  Chestnut  streets,  but 
the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  threatened  to  burn  the  place 
down  unless  the  sick  Avere  remove<l.  Application  was  then  made  ta 
the  magistracy  of  the  city,  and  tinally  a  place  was  selected  on  Bush 
Hill. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  organized  in  1704,  and  purchased 
Fish  Tavern  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge,  subsequently  occupied 
for  years  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  This  was  used 
for  a  time  for  hospital  purposes.  The  first  hospital  established  by 
the  city  was  in  1796  or  '97,  at  the  foot  of  Race  street,  on  the 
Schuylkill  Itiver,  and  known  as  the  "Wigwam"  Hospital.  At  this 
time  it  was  a  somewhat  celebrated  tavern,  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  along  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  hospital 
retained  the  name  of  the  "Wigwam"  Hospital  for  several  years; 
the  sign  that  used  to  swing  there  was  removed  to  Germantown, 
where  it  became  defaced  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  use,  and  was^ 
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afterward  painted  over.  Tii  1S05,  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
'^Wigwam"  Hospital  entered  complaints  against  the  institution. 
It  was  finally  removed  to  a  spot  on  the  Wissahickon  road,  near 
where  Kidge  avenue  and  Wallace  street  now  intersect  each  other. 
Here  it  remained  for  two  seasons  only,  when  the  citizens  demanded 
its  removal.  For  a  time  the  city  Avas  again  without  a  hospital. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  if  another  epidemic 
should  visit  the  city  buildings  should  be  erected  at  some  distant 
place  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  the  year  1810  (s),  a  hospital  for 
infectious  diseases  was  erected  on  Bush  Hill,  where  it  remained 
until  1855,  w^hen  it  was  removed.  From  that  time  until  1865  the 
cit}'  was  without  a  hospital  for  infectious  diseases.  This  was  very 
inconvenient.  The  Board  of  Health  was  obliged  to  open  the  Laza- 
retto Hospital,  and  patients  had  to  be  removed  tAvelve  miles  from 
the  city.  No  one  can  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  suffering  they 
were  subjected  to.  In  1865  the  Municipal  Hospital  for  Contagious 
Diseases,  at  Twenty-second  and  Lehigh  avenue,  was  completed  and 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Health.  The  plot  of  ground  contains 
over  ten  acres.  Part  of  the  plot  is  unavailable  for  use  on  account 
of  its  location  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  The  buildings  con- 
sisted of  a  main  building  containing  a  central  administration  build- 
ing and  two  wings,  the  entire  length  of  the  structure  being  280 
feet,  and  tlie  width  50  feet.  There  are  now  five  separate  buildings: 
A  main  building,  one  wing  of  which  is  used  for  scarlet  fever,  the 
other  for  occasional  cases — it  may  be  mixed  cases  or  it  may  be 
typhus  fever,  etc.;  a  building  for  leprosy,  accommodating  four  cases; 
a  group  of  four  buildings,  each  pair  connected  by  a  corridor,  for 
mixed  cases  or  for  smallpox,  and  two  pavilions,  separated  b}'  an 
administration  building  and  dormitory  for  nurses,  which  are  used 
for  diphtheria  j)atients.  There  are  no  special  private  rooms  for  pay 
patients  in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  hospital,  except  in  the 
diphtheria  pavilion.  The  nearest  approach  to  private  accommoda- 
tions is  by  screening  off  a  portion  of  a  large  ward  in  which  there 
are  but  few  other  patients.  The  diphtheria  pavilion,  which  is  a  mod- 
ern structure  with  every  useful  appointment,  accommodates  one 

(s)    The  old  plate  of  the  hospital  says:  "City  Hospital,  1808." 
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hundred  and  ten  patients.  Besides  tlie  six  wards,  there  are  thirteen 
comfortable,  well  ventilated,  woU  lighted,  well  furnished  private 
rooms,  each  of  which  can  a^conmiodate  a  patient  and  a  nurse. 
The  disinfectino-  apparatiis  and  ambulance  service  are  ample  and 
complete.  The  Munit  i])al  Hosjutal  for  Contagions  and  Infections  I 
Diseases  is  located  about  thnn^  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  but  quite 
in  the  center  of  popnhition.  The  site  is  preeminently  well  adapte<l 
for  the  work.  But,  as  wcmld  be  supposed,  there  is  constantly  an 
agitation  of  the  question  of  its  removal,  not  from  public  advantage 
or  necessity,  but  rather  for  tlie  beneiit  of  property  owners  in  its 
A'icinity.  Nevertheless,  additions  have  been  constantly'  made  to 
the  hospital  buildings,  and  when,  finally,  public  opinion  has  set- 
tled the  question  of  retaining  the  present  site,  many  needed  im- 
provements will  be  accomplished  and  the  hospital  made  complete 
and  efficient  in  all  respects. 

The  threatened  invasion  of  cholera  in  1892  Avas  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  By  it,  the  cooperation  of  the  local  legislative  authority 
and  favorable  public  sentiment  were  secured,  which  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  many  sanitary  measures  of  lasting  benefit  to  the 
city.  The  Lazaretto  was  completely  equipped  and  (juarantine  sur- 
veillance almost  perfectly  maintained.  Every  necessary  appliance 
for  the  treatment  of  suspects,  and  the  sick,  besides  the  disinfection 
of  vessels  and  cargo,  and  personal  effects  of  piissengers,  was 
secured.  TIk^  (^narantinc  Couunission  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  State  Boards  of  Health  concluded  their  report  Avith  the 
statement  "that  to  Philadelphia  at  least  the  continent  may  confi- 
dently look  for  protection  against  the  importation  of  cholera,  so  far 
as  she  can  control  its  entry  by  Avay  of  the  Delaware  basin,  and  for 
limiting  its  spread  within  her  OAvn  borders,  should  it  unfortunately 
find  its  way  into  the  city  through  other  channels."  The  force  of 
sanitary  officers  was  largely  increased  and  thereafter  maintained. 
Nuisances  in  abeyance  for  years  Avere  remoA'ed  because  of  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  |)urpose.  Domiciliary  inspections  over  an 
extensive  territory  were  rigidly  performed.  Stations  for  storing 
disinfectants,  and  for  telegraphic  communication  with  health  offi- 
<-ials,  were  established  in  all  parts  of  the  city.    Inspection  stations 
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Tvere  established  on  various  railroads  enteriug  the  city,  the  ambu- 
lance corps  enlarged,  a  new  hospital  pavilion  constructed,  and  in 
brief,  a  condition  of  preparation  attained  which  inspired  confidence 
in  the  community. 

On  January  1,  1893,  the  Board  prohibited  the  keei)ing  of  hogs 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  and  also,  necessarily,  the 
feeding,  of  garbage  to  swine,  thus  getting  rid  of  two  nuisances. 
The  Chemical  Laboratory,  fitted  up  in  1891,  in  the  Oity  Hall,  and 
supplied  with  all  necessary  apparatus  and  material  for  making 
chemical  analyses  of  water,  milk  and  food  supplies  generally,  has 
been  of  great  service  to  the  health  administration.  The  organization 
of  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  early  in  1895,  was  another  advance 
in  the  application  of  exact  methods  of  scientific  investigation  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health.  It  was  not  until  the  International 
Congress  was  held  at  Budapest,  in  1891,  that  a  very  widespread 
public  interest  became  manifested  in  the  flattering  prospects  which 
the  treatment  of  diphtheria  by  the  so-called  antitoxin  of  diphtheria 
seemed  to  hold  out.  Very  little  experience  in  the  use  of  this  rem- 
edy had  been  gained  in  the  United  States.  There  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  stimulate  efforts  to  found  a  laboratory  for  cultivating 
and  supplying  the  antitoxin,  as  well  as  for  furnishing  diagnostic 
tests  and  for  cultivating  the  toxin  diphtheria.  Since  its  establish- 
ment, the  laboratory  has  been  extended  in  its  scope,  so  that  under 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology  and  Disinfect- 
ants, it  includes  the  investigation  of  the  etiology  of  certain  com- 
municable diseases,  their  prevention  and  possibly  their  cure,  the 
investigation  of  disinfectants  and  their  uses,  and  the  study  and 
investigation  of  all  subjects  related  to  preventive  and  curative 
medicine,  so  far  as  they  appropriately  come  within  the  scope  of 
«uch  an  institution.  In  1891,  tl»e  Boanl  of  Healtli  required  of 
farmers  or  ])nMlucers  of  milk  suppl\ ing  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
ccM'tificate  of  clean  bill  of  health  of  their  cattle,  based  upon  the 
tuberculin  test;  otherwise*  the  milk  was  liable  to  be  rejected  as 
being  "suspicious."  This  action  excited  very  free  discussion, 
especially  in  Farmers'  Institutes,  resulting  in  the  dissemination  of 
exact  information  and  useful  knowledge,  and,  in  fact,  prepared  the 
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Tvay  for  the  iiitrodiictiou  of  legislation  authorizing  the  establiisli 
ment  of  a  "State  Live  Stock  Commission,''  chiefly  concerned  in  the 
eradication  of  transmissible  diseases  among-  cattle,  and  among 
these,  tuberculosis.  The  introduction  of  the  electric  passenger  rail- 
ways, in  1S93,  caused  a  praiseworthy  improvement  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  smooth,  impervious  pavements  for  the  less  cleanly  and 
unsanitary-  cobble-stones.  As  a  preliminary  to  repaving,  improved 
sewers,  drainage  and  sidewalks  were  required.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  apparent,  not  only  in  the  increased  comfort  of  citizens,, 
the  cleanliness  of  the  thoroughfares,  but  also  in  the  improved  con- 
dition (►f  the  health  of  the  city.  Philadelphia  to-day  has  not  only 
the  best  system  of  electric  passenger  railways  in  the  country,  but 
the  best  paved  and  best  lighted  streets  as  well. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sanitary  legislation  adopted  in 
recent  years  was  the  Act  of  June  18,  189.5,  to  provide  for  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  the  public  health  in  the  several  municipali- 
ties of  the  commonweatlh.  It  is  aimed  chiefly  against  the  spread 
of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  It  requires  all  cases  of  such 
diseases  to  be  reported  immediately  to  the  health  authorities; 
authorizes  the  placarding  of  houses  where  such  diseases  exist; 
holds  the  head  of  the  family  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  the 
placard  where  placed;  provides  for  the  proper  burial  of  the  dead 
from  infectious  diseases;  prohibits  i>ublic  funerals  in  such  cases; 
directs  the  isolation  of  infected  persons;  requires  disinfection;  regu- 
lates the  attendance  of  children  upon  schools;  prohibits  unvacci- 
nat^d  children  from  attending  school  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
infected  articles  until  certified  as  disinfected.  By  supplementing 
the  general  health  laws  this  Act  has  adde<l  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  sanit^n-  administration. 

The  Division  of  Contagious  Diseases,  consisting  of  a  chief  and 
fifteen  assistant  medical  officers,  is  charged  with  the  execution  of 
this  and  the  other  laws  for  restricting  or  preventing  the  spread  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Medical  Inspector  or  of  his  assistants,  a  person  suffering  from 
any  of  the  diseases  required  to  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
cannot  be  properly  cared  for  at  home,  full  authority  exists  for  hav- 
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iug  such  person  taken  to  the  Municipal  Hospital,  even  by  the 
employment  of  force.  The  hospital  has  accommodation  for  about 
-350  patients,  and  the  excellence  of  its  administration  is  so  generally 
recognized  that  objection  is  seldom  made  to  removal  there  by 
patients  whose  cases  require  it.  Quarantine  guards  are  taken  from 
100  sub-policemen,  specially  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  put  under 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Inspector.  An  Act  of  July,  1895,  placed 
public  lodging  houses  and  tenement  houses  conjointly  under  sev- 
eral bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  including  the 
Board  of  Health.  Still  another  important  law,  passed  in  the  same 
rear,  was  the  Act  entitled,  "An  act  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
imposing  a  duty  on  all  midwives,  nurses  or  other  persons  iiaving 
the  care  of  infants,  and  upon  health  officers,  and  fixing  a  penalty 
for  neglect  thereof."  A  law  giving  authorit}^  to  the  Board  of 
Health  to  license  lying-in  establishments  and  to  have  supervision 
over  the  same,  was  passed  by  the  preceding  Legislature.  The 
preparation  of  the  antitoxin  of  diphtheria  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
in  quantity  more  than  could  be  used  at  the  Municipal  Hospital, 
made  it  possible  to  supply  this  material  to  physicians  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  the  indigent  sick.  In  addition  to  this  aid  to  the  poor, 
.a  special  officer  was  appointed  to  inject  antitoxin  gratuitously  and 
to  practice  intubation.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  has  also 
been  serviceable  in  applying  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  method  for 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  which  will  compare  not  unfavorably 
in  point  of  efficiency  with  the  methods  now  employed  for  the 
■diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  and  of  diphtheria. 

For  several  years  past  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  improved  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  has  gradually  become  less  fatal.  The  death-rate 
per  100,000  of  population  in  the  seventeen  years,  1S60-189G,  has 
varied  from  77.2  to  32.4,  the  last  five  years  showing  the  lowest 
figures.  The  death-rate  from  consumption  has  also  been  steadily 
-declining  for  many  years  past.  Philadelphia  has  always  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the  healthiest  large  cities  in  the 
Avorld.  The  death-rate  has  not  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
The  record  of  deaths  is  complete  and  accurate,  while  the  estimated 
l>oj»ulation   between  the  census  years   is  equally   reliable,   being 
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approximately  verified  by  the  census  figures;  hence  the  death-rate 
can  be  depended  on  as  giving  a  faithful  representation  of  tlie  state 
of  the  city's  health.  The  death-rate  of  Philadelphia  for  the  past 
ten  years,  18S7-189G,  was  as  follows:  1887,  21.85;  1888,  20.04;  1889, 
19.74;  1890,  20.7G;  1891,  21.85;  1892,  22.25;  1893,  21.20;  1894,  19.90; 
1895, 20.44;  1896,  20.17.  The  territory  of  IMiiladelphia,  since  the  net 
of  consolidation  of  1854,  is  129.4  square  miles.  The  estimated  pop- 
ulation in  1896  was  1,188,793. 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  Philadelphia  is  the  very  large 
number  of  houses,  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
laboring  rlasses.  Hence  the  city  is  known  as  the  ''City  of  Home?^.'' 
Only  a  little  over  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  population  live  in  houses 
that  contain  ten  persons;  or,  in  other  words,  over  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  the  dwellings  contain  less  than  ten  persons.  This  condi- 
tion of  domicile  prevents  croAvding,  and  the  absence  of  crowding 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  health  and  morals  of  tlie 
people.  Acres  of  small  dwelling  houses  are  the  pride  of  the  city. 
Building  associations,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  been  instru- 
mental in  fostering  ownership  of  small  houses  by  the  laboring 
classes.  The  number  of  dwellings  in  Philadelphia  in  1896  was 
247,668;  all  other  buildings,  stores,  etc.,  23,499;  total  number, 
271,167.  Within  recent  years  a  great  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  paving  of  the  city.  Cobble-stones  have  been  discarded, 
and  there  have  been  substituted  Pelgian  block,  vitrified  brick  and 
sheet  asphalt,  so  that  to-day  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the  best  paved 
cities  in  the  world.  The  introduction  of  impervious  pavements, 
not  only  upon  the  main  thoroughfares,  but  in  the  courts  and  alleys, 
which  has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  few  yeai*s,  has  been  a 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  the  i)ublic  health,  as  it  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  filth  and  the  pollution  of  the  soil.  There  are  1,400 
miles  of  streets,  of  which  980  miles  are  i)aved:  Avith  sheet  asphalt, 
180  miles;  with  Belgian  block,  345  miles;  with  vitrified  brick,  85 
miles;  macadam,  170;  cobble  and  rubbh',  170;  other  kinds,  30. 
Number  of  miles  of  electric  passenger  railways,  450.  The  system 
of  electric  passenger  railways  is  most  complete,  making  ever\'  pai  t 
of  the  city  accessible  at  a  moderate  fare.     The  seweraee  svsteui 
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has  also  beou  vastly  improved,  the  iiKxleiii  sewers  haviuji  been 
constriK'ted  water-tight  and  self -scon  riniu;  and  provided  with  vents. 
Up  to  Jaunary  1,  1897,  130  miles  of  main  sewers  ha\e  been  eon- 
stiiicted,  662  miles  of  branch  sewers;  total,  792  miles.    The  largest 
sewer  is   20   feet   in   diameter,   and   the   smallest   8   inches   and 
composed  of  terra  cotta  pipe.    There  are  in  the  city  at  the  present 
time  7,036  electric  lights,  21,981  gas  lamps,  11,604:  gasoline  lamps; 
so  that  the  city  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  lighted  city 
on  the  continent.    Fairmount  Park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
parks,  contains  2,791  acres,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  and  the  Wissahickon.    In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
small  parks.     These  breathing  places  for  the  people    are    very 
attractive  and  deservedly  popular.    The  water  supply  of  the  city  is 
derived  mainly  from  the  Schuylkill;  that  is,  ninety-four  per  cent, 
from  the  Schuylkill  Tiiver  and  the  remainder  from  the  Delaw'are. 
The  average  daily  pumpage  (1896)  is  239,600,116  gallons.    The  stor- 
age capacity  of  the  reservoirs  is  1,417,860,000  gallons.     Average 
number  of  gallons  of  water  used  daily  per  capita,  175.     The  water 
is  lavishly  used.    In  Europe  it  is  estimated  that  about  thirty-five 
gallons  per  capita  for  all  purposes  are  used.    Here  at  Philadelphia 
the  use  has  amounted  to  250  gallons  per  capita  per  diem.     The 
Schuylkill  w'ater  is  naturally  excellent,  but  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion along  its  banks  has,  by  degrees,  contributed  to  its  poiluiittn, 
so  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired. 
There  are  projects  on  foot  to  improve  it,  particularh'  by  the  intro- 
duction of  natural  sand  filtration,  and  i1  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  some  such  plan  Avill  be  introduced,  the  result  of  whicli,  with 
scarcely  any  doubt,  will  add  to  the  imy^rovement  of    the    public 
health.    The  altitude  of  the  city  above  mean  sea  level,  at  Broad  and 
Market  streets,  is  48.73.    The  highest  altitude  is  446  feet;  the  low- 
est, 2  feet.    The  average  is  110  feet.    There  are  183  cemeteries  per- 
taining to   the  city,   of  which   20   are  within   the   thickly   popu- 
lated parts  and  are  still  considerably  used.    The  streets  of  the  city 
are  maintained  in  a  clean   con<litiou.     They  are  required  to   be 
cleaned,  that  is,  the  principal  ones,  once  a  day,  and  those  streets 
upon  which  there  is  less  traffic    three  times  a  week.    The  work  is 
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doue  largely'  by  iiKuliinery,  supplemented  by  liaii<l  labor.  The 
material  collected  is  transported  beyond  the  city  limits.  Some  of  it 
is  used  for  tillini;  up  low  lands,  etc.  Ashes  are  removed  from  all 
dwellings  once  a  week.  The  garbage  is  removed  daily  and  is  dis- 
posed of  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  incineration,  and  very 
largely  by  the  reduction  process,  by  which  much  valuable  material 
is  economized. 

There  are  many  conditions  that  contribute  to  Philadelphia's 
salubrity.  There  are  the  natural  advantages  of  location,  the  mod- 
erate climate,  the  very  large  number  of  dwellings,  permitting,  as  a 
rule,  of  most  families  being  domiciled  in  separate  houses,  thus  pre- 
venting overcrowding  and  the  growth  of  the  tenement-house  sys- 
tem; the  cheapness  of  living  and  the  almost  unsurpassed  variety 
and  excellent  quality  of  food  supplies;  the  thriftiness  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  almost  certain  employment  of  the  masses  depend- 
ing on  the  extensive  industrial  advantages  of  the  city;  the  absence 
of  that  keen  competition  and  struggle  for  wealth  that  character- 
ize such  cities  as  ]S'ew  York,  which  are  so  liable,  if  continued,  to  end 
in  premature  death;  the  unstinted  liberality  that  provides  for  all 
<onditions  of  men,  the  sick,  the  helpless  and  the  unfortunate,  from 
whatever  cause,  and  the  excellent  sanitary  and  general  adminis- 
trative government  that  provides  for  the  comfort  and  guards  the 
health  of  the  community  The  progress  of  the  city  from  1682  until 
the  present  da}-  has  been  steady  and  surprising,  and  shows  how 
well  its  founder  planned  for  tlie  great  future,  in  which  he  had  the 
most  uncompromising  faith. 

riiysiciaus.  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  year  1800  to  1897,  inclusive,  are  as  follow:  1806-1809, 
Thomas  (\  James,  M.  D.;  1820-1822,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  I).;  1833- 
1835,  Kobert  E.  Griffith,  M.  ]).;  1836-1838,  Henry  Bond,  M.  D.;  1815- 
1846,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  ^\.  1).;  1851-1855,  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.; 
1856-1857,  Thomas  F.  Betton,  M.  1).;  1857-1858,  Joseph  B.  Coad, 
M.  D.;  1860-1861,  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  1>.;  1862-1867,  James  A. 
McCrea,  M.  D.;  1867-1871,  Eliab  Ward,  M.  I).;  1878-1880,  William  H. 
Ford,  M.  I.).;  1886  to  the  present,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  D. 

Physicians,  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  from  the  year 
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1800  to  1897,  inclusive,  are  as  follows:  1803-1804,  Charles  Cald- 
well, M.  D.,  and  Felix  Pascalis,  M.  D.;  ISOl-lSOG,  William  Currie, 
M.  D.,  and  James  Reynolds,  M.  D.;  1806-1809,  William  CuiTie,  M.  D., 
and  Thomas  C.  James,  M.  D.;  1809-1816,  Elijah  Griffiths,  M.  D.; 
1816-1817,  George  T.  Lehman,  M.  D.;  1817-1818,  Thomas  C.  James, 
M.  D.,  and  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  1818-1820,  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  and  Nathan  Shoemaker,  M.  D.;  1820-1821,  Samuel  Jackson, 
M.  D.;  1821-1822,  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Emlen,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
and  Gilbert  Flagler,  M.  D.;  1822-1823,  Jno.  Barnes,  M.  D.,  Jno. 
Eberle,  M.  D.,  Harvey  Klapp,  M.  D.,  and  Jesse  R.  Burden,  M.  D.; 
1823-1824,  Jno.  Barnes,  M.D.,  and  Go uverneur  Emerson,  M.D.;  1824- 
1825,  Gouverneur  Emerson,  M.  D.,  and  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.  D.; 
1825-1826,  Governeur  Emerson,  M.  D.,  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  M.  D., 
and  Thomas  H.  Ritchie,  M.  D.;  1826-1827,  Gouverneur  Emerson, 
M.  D.,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Charles  Lukens,  M.  D.,  and  Thomas 
H.  Ritchie,  M.  D.;  1827-1828,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  and  Charles 
Lukens,  M.  D.;  1828-1829,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Charles  Lukens, 
M.  D.,  and  Jesse  R.  Binder,  M.  D.;  1829-1830,  E.  Cooper  Cook,  M.  D., 
and  Jesse  R.  Binder,  M.  D.;  1830-1831,  John  T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.; 
1832-1833,  Jno.  T.  Sharpless,  M.  D.,  and  William  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.; 
1833-1834,  Henry  Bond,  M.  D.,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  I).,  Jno.  T. 
Sharpless,  M.  D.,  and  William  D.  Brinckle,  M.  D.;  1834-1835,  Henry 
Bond,  M.  D.,  Robert  E.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  and  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.; 
1835-1836,  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  Henry  Bond,  M.  D.;  1836- 
1837,  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  Henry  Bond,  M.  D.,  and  William  W. 
Gerhard,  M.  D.;  1837-1838,  Heni-y  Bond,  M.  D.,  D.  Francis  Condie, 
M.  D.,  and  William  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D.;  1838-1839,  William  W.  Ger- 
hard, M.  D.,  and  Thomas  Stewardson,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  1839-1840,  William 
W.  Gerhard,  M.  D.,  and  Thomas  Stewardson,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  1840-1841, 
William  W.  Gerhard,  M.  D.,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  and  Abra- 
liam  Helfenstein,  M.  D.;  1841-1842,  Jesse  W.  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Abra- 
ham Helfenstein,  M.  D.,  and  Mark  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.;  1842-1843, 
Mark  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.,  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  Nathan  L. 
Hatfield,  M.  D.;  1843-1844,  Mark  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.,  and  Nathan  L. 
Hatfield,  M.  D.;  1844-1845,  Mark  M.  Reeves,  M.  D.,  Natlian  L.  Hat- 
field, M.  D.,  and  John  A.  Elkinton,  M.  D.;  1845-1846,  John  A.  Elkin- 
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ton,  M.  1).,  and  Xathan  1.  Hatfield,  M.  D.;  1846-1847,  John  A. 
Elkinton,  M.  D.;  1847-1848,  D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  and  John  A. 
Elkinton,  M.  D.;  1848-1840,  Jno.  A.  Elkinton,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell, 
M.  D.,  and  William  Uenry,  M.  D.;  1849-1851,  Jno.  A.  Elkinton, 
M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  J.  D.  Logan,  M.  D.,  and  Henry  Pleas- 
ants, M.  D.;  1851-1852,  Jno.  A.  Elkinton,  M.  D.,  Henry  Pleasants, 
M.  D.,  Richard  Gai-diner,  M.  D.,  and  J.  D.  Logan,  M.  D.;  1852-1853, 
Henry  Pleasants  M.  D.,  aiid  Richard  Gardiner,  M.  D.;  1853-1854, 
John  A.  Elkinton,  M.  D.,  Richard  Gardiner,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell, 
M.  D.,  and  Henry  Pleasants,  M.  I).;  1854-1855,  Eliab  Ward,  M.  D., 
Thomas  Harper,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  Daniel  Hershey,  M.  D., 
James  Ash,  M.  D.,  Ephraim  F.  Leake,  M.  D.,  and  William  Gallagher, 
M.  D.;  1855-1856,  Eliab  Ward,  M.  D.,  Joseph  R.  Goad,  M.  D.,  Wilson 
Jewell,  M.  D.,  Daniel  Hershey,  M.  D.,  William  H.  Geyer,  M.  D.,  Ben- 
jamin Housekeeper,  M.  D.,  and  William  Gallagher,  M.  D.;  1856-1857, 
Joseph  R.  Goad,  M.  D.,  Thomas  J.  P.  Stokes,  M.  D.,  Philip  De 
Young,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  James  McGlintock,  M.  D., 
Benjamin  Housekeeper,  M.  D.,  Thomas  F.  Betton,  M.  D.,  William 
D.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  and  William  Gallagher,  M.  D.;  1857-1858, 
Joseph  R.  Coad,  M.  D,,  William  Gallagher,  M.  D.,  Philip  De  Young, 
M.  D.,  Benjamin  Housekeeeper,  M.  D.,  and  Jno.  A.  Weir,  M.  D.; 
1858-1859,  William  A.  Piper,  M.  D.,  H.  W.  Siddall,  M.  D.,  William 
Young,  M.  D.,  and  S.  S.  K.  Christine,  M.  D.;  1859-1800,  Paul  B.  God- 
dard,  M.  D.,  James  McCrea,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  James 
Bond,  M.  D.,  and  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.;  1800-1861,  Paul  B.  Goddard, 
M.  D.,  James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  James  Bond,  M.  D.,  Wilson  Jewell, 
M.  D.,  and  Ren^  La  Roche,  M.  D.;  1861-1802,  Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.  D., 
James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  AVilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche, 
M.  D.,  and  T.  Stewardson,  M.  D.;  1802-1864,  James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D., 
Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Stewardson, 
M.  D.;  1804-1807,  James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  Eliab  Ward,  M.  D.,  Wil- 
son Jewell,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  and  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.; 
1807-1871,  Eliab  Ward,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  James  A. 
McCrea,  M.  I).,  and  Tlioraas  Stewardson,  M.  D.;  1871-1873,  James  A. 
McCrea,  M.  D.,  Rene  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  Thos.  Stewardson,  M.  D.,  and 
William  II.  Ford,  M.  D.;  1873-1874,  James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  Wil- 
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Ham  H.  Ford.  ^l.  D.,  C.  P.  La  Roche,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel  Asliliurst, 
M.  D.;  1874-1879,  James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  D., 
and  Samuel  Ashhurst,  M.  D.;  1879-1880,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  1)., 
James  A.  McCrea,  M.  D.,  liichard  A.  Cleemann,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel 
Ashhurst,  M.  D.;  1880-1881,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Richard  A. 
Oleemann,  M.  D.,  and  Samuel  Ashhurst,  M.  D.;  1881-1882,  Samuel 
Ashhurst,  M.  D.,  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  and  Richard  A.  Clee- 
mann, M.  D.;  1882-1887,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Richard  A.  Clee- 
mann, M.  D.,  and  Jos.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.;  1887-1889,  William  H. 
Ford,  M.  D. ;  1889-1897,  William  H.  Ford,  M.  D.,  and  Peter  D.  Key- 
ser,  M.  D.;  and  the  present  members,  AYilliam  H.  Ford,  M.  D.,  and 
James  W.  A^'alk,  M.  D. 

The  event  which  may  be  said  to  liave  closed  this  period,  and 
opened  another,  had  its  rise  in  a  meeting  of  the  County  Medical 
Society  in  October,  1872,  when  Dr.  J.  G.  Stetler  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, proposing-  a  meeting  of  the  various  medical  societies  and 
colleges  in  the  city  to  consider  what  jjart  should  be  taken  by  the 
Medical  Profession  of  Philadelphia  in  the  approaching  celebration 
of  the  national  centennial  anniversary  of  1876.  "The  form  which 
the  proposed  celebration  should  assume,"  writes  Dr.  James  H. 
Hutchinson,  "had  not,  however,  been  fully  agreed  upon,  and  the  time 
at  which  it  was  to  take  place  was  still  far  off  in  the  future.  More- 
over, its  advocates  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  convincing  our  people 
that  it  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  great  events  in  our  history." 
In  consequence,  it  was  not  until  January,  1874,  that  the  County 
Society  was  persuaded  to  consider  the  matter  by  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  for  that  purpose,  composed  of  Drs.  L.  Turnbull,  J.  G. 
Stetler  and  M.  O'Hara.  The  result  was  a  report,  proposing  a  con- 
gress, to  begin  its  sessions  on  National  Day  in  1876.  This  commit- 
tee at  once  took  measures  to  enlarge  itself  so  as  to  make  it  com- 
pletely representative,  and  with  such  success  that  it  was  organ- 
ized on  March  29, 1875,  with  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Oxon.,  as  president;  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  W.  S.  W.  Rusch- 
enberger,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  as  vice-presidents;  Caspar  Wistar,  M.  D., 
as  treasurer;  William  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  as  recording  secretary; 
Richard  J.  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  as  foreign  secretary,  and  Daniel  G. 
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Brintoii,  M.  D.,  as  borne  secretary.  This  body  bore  the  title,  the 
"Centennial  Medical  Commission  of  Philadelphia,"  and  after  secur- 
ing the  aid  of  every  medical  body  in  the  city,  it  proceeded  to  make 
plans  for  a  thoroughly  representative  International  Medical  Con- 
gress, independent,  however,  of  the  body  generally  knov^n  uuder 
that  name.  It  proposed  to  make  it  commemorative  of  American 
medicine  by  having  the  mornings  devoted  to  the  following  ad- 
dresses: 1.  Medicine  and  Medical  Progress,  bj'  Dr.  Austin  Flint 
of  New  York;  2.  Surgerj^  by  Dr.  Paul  F.  Eve  of  Tennessee;  3.  Obstet- 
rics, by  Dr.  Theoi)hilus  Parvin  of  Indiana;  4.  Therapeutics,  b}'  Dr. 
Alfred  Stille  of  Pennsylvania  (declined);  5.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
by  Dr.  Stanford  E.  Chaille  of  Louisiana;  6.  Medical  Biography,  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Toner  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  7.  Medical  Institutions 
and  Education,  b}'  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Illinois;  8.  Medical  Litera- 
ture, by  Dr.  L.  P.  Yandell  of  Kentucky;  9.  Hygiene  and  Social 
Science,  by  Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditch,  of  Massachusetts;  10.  Medical 
Hygiene^,  by  Dr.  John  P.  Gray  of  Xew  York;  and  Medical  Chem- 
istry, by  Dr.  Theo.  G.  Wormley  of  Ohio.  For  the  afternoons  there 
were  to  be  scientific  discussions,  distributed  among  nine  sections: 
1.  Medicine;  2.  Biology;  3.  Surgery;  4.  Dermatology  and  Syphilog- 
raphy;  5.  Obstetrics;  6.  Ophthalmology;  7.  Otology;  8.  Sanitary 
Science,  and  9.  Mental  Diseases. 

The  committee  was  still  further  enlarged,  and  its  work  executed 
by  a  smaller  representative  conference  of  delegates  from  all  socie- 
ties in  the  city;  and  two  more  secretaries  were  chosen,  Drs.  William 
Goodell  and  Robert  M.  Bertolet.  The  plans  having  been  so  fully 
made,  it  was  decided  to  put  their  execution  into  the  hands  of  four 
committees:  1.  On  Arrangements  were  Drs.  I).  S.  Gross,  chairman, 
Edward  Hartshome,  Washington  L.  Atlee,  Albert  Fricke,  Law- 
rence TurubuU,  W.  W.  Keen,  I.  Minis  Hays,  J.  Solis  Cohen,  X.  L. 
Hatfield,  A.  K.  Minich,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  George  Strawbridge, 
William  Goodell,  John  S.  Parry,  1{.  G.  Curtin,  Jolni  IT.  Packard. 
James  H.  Hutchinson,  Louis  A.  Duhring,  Alfred  Stille,  AA'illiaiii 
Thompson  and  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  W,  B.  Atkinson  acting  as  secre- 
tary; 2.  On  Finance,  Drs.  Caspar  Wistar,  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  Levi 
Curtis,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  T.  Hewson  Bache,  Albert  H.  Smithy 
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Jamos  Tyson  and  Charles  Burnett;  3.  An  International  Executive 
Committee,  and  4.  A  Committee  on  Invitation.  An  effort  was  then 
made  to  induce  the  International  Medical  Congress  proper,  which 
met  in  Brussels  in  1875,  to  .meet  in  Philadelphia  the  next  year. 
Wliile  not  accepting  this  proposition,  the  Congress  did  adjourn  for 
two  years  in  order  to  allow  its  members  to  join  the  movement  al- 
ready begun.  It  was  proposed,  too,  that  the  committee  should  con- 
vene the  Congress  and  then  that  that  body  should  conduct  its  own 
business. 

The  Congress  assembled  on  Monday,  September  I,  1876,  at 
noon,  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  l*enns3'lvania.  Dr.  Gross, 
after  prayer  by  Bishop  Stevens,  called  Dr.  Ruschenberger  to  the 
chair,  and  read  an  address  of  welcome.  "In  its  wide  range,"  said 
he,  "the  present  Congress  is  without  a  parallel.  Similar  bodies  have 
repeatedly  met,  but  none  on  so  grand  a  scale,  or  with  such  a  cos- 
mopolitan outlook.  .  .  .  The  science  of  medicine  has  been  com- 
pleteh'  revolutionized,  and  within  our  day.  .  .  .  The  microscope, 
chemical  analysis,  clinical  observation  and  experiment  upon  infe- 
rior animals  are  leading  the  medical  mind  with  wondrous  velocity 
In  llie  imrsiiit  of  knowledge,  and  are  dail}'  adding  new  facts  to  our 
stock  of  information  far  beyond  what  the  wildest  fancy  could  have 
conceived,  even  a  third- of  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  Hippocratic  medi- 
cine is  the  order  of  the  day.  Everything  bows  before  its  divine 
behests.''  Dr.  Gross  then  appointed  a  committee  on  nominations, 
and  Dr.  Flint  delivered  his  address  on  Medicine  and  Medical  Prog- 
ress in  the  United  States.  "At  the  time,"  says  he,  "to  which  our 
survey  of  the  history  of  medicine  has  extended,  Philadeli)liia 
was  the  acknowledged  seat  of  medical  education.  This  preemi- 
nence she  has  held  from  that  time  to  the  present.  In  the  number 
of  medical  men  who  have  been  educated  at  her  schools,  in  the  great 
preponderance  of  her  medical  literature,  and  in  lier  large  propor- 
tion of  the  distinguished  representatives  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  she  has  had  no  compeer  in  the  new  world.  To 
tlie  influence  of  her  example  is  to  be  attributed  much  of  the  activity 
of  progress  in  other  cities  of  the  Union.  If,  in  future,  she  should 
cease  to  preserve  the  relative  position  which  she  now  deservedly 
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holds,  it  will  be,  in  no  small  measure,  from  the  si)irit  of  honorable 
emulation  awakened  and  sustained  by  her  admirable  example.  In 
saying  what  I  have  said,  I  feel  that  I  may  assume  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  the  medical  profession  of  the  United  Sates.  It  was  most  fittiiiu" 
that  an  International  Medical  Congress,  in  celebration  of  our  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  should  assemble  in  the  City  of  I'hiladelphia.'* 
The  report  on  nominations  was  unanimously  adopted  and  Dr.  Gross 
was  made  president.  The  other  Philadelphians  chosen  as  officers 
were:  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar,  as  treasurer;  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  as  sec- 
retary-general, with  Drs.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  Richard  J.  Dunglison, 
Richard  A.  Cleemann,  W.  W.  Keen  and  R.  M.  Bertolet  as  secretaries^ 
of  the  meeting.  Philadelphians,  as  officers  of  sections,  were:  1. 
Medicine,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  president,  and  J.  Ewing  Mears  as  secre- 
tary; 2.  Biology,  Dr.  James  Tyson,  secretars;  3.  Surgery,  Drs. 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  as  a  vice-president,  and  John  H.  Packard,  as 
secretary;  4.  Dermatology  and  Sypliilography,  Drs.  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  U.  S.  N.,  as  a  vice-president,  and  Arthur  Van  Harlingen,  as 
secretary;  5.  On  Obstetrics,  Dr.  William   Croodell,  as  secretary; 

6.  On  Ophthalmology,  Dr.  ^Villiam  Thompson,  as  a  vice-president; 

7.  On  Mental  Diseases,  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  as  a  vice-president.  On  the 
second  day,  the  Committee  on  Publication  was  chosen — all  Philadel- 
phians: Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  chairman.  Dr.  R.  J.  Dunglison,  Dr. 
William  (ioodell,  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson  and  Dr.  Caspar  Wis- 
tar. Dr.  Bowditch  also  delivered  his  address  on  Hygiene  and  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  in  Avliich  he  divide<l  the  century  into  periods: — 
1776-1832,  the  era  of  dogmatism,  giving  prominence  to  Benjamin 
Rush;  1832  to  '69,  of  ob.servation,  led  by  (rerhard  and  others;  1869, 
and  subsequently  the  era  of  preventive  medicine,  Massachusetts 
leading  Avith  the  first  state  board  of  health — an  address  that  was 
really  a  powerful  plea  for  state  boards  of  health,  and  no  doubt  had 
great  influence  in  bringing  other  states  into  line  on  that  subject. 
He  also  referred  to  the  national  quarantine  conventions,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1857.  After  his  address,  came 
that  of  Dr.  AVormley  on  ^Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  in 
Avhich  he  mentioned  Priestly,  at  one  time  a  Pennsylvanian,  as  the 
father  of  Chemistry,  in  his  discovery  of  oxygen;  and  Benjamin  Rush 
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as  the  tirst  American  professor  of  that  subject  in  the  oldest  medi- 
cal school;  Dr.  John  Kedman  Coxe,  too,  was  mentioned,  as  con- 
tributing, "perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  to  the  progress  of  medical 
chemistry  in  the  United  States,"  especially  in  measures  that  led  to 
the  first  College  of  Pharmacy,  that  of  Philadelphia;  he  referred  to 
Drs.  Jackson,  Wood,  Bache,  the  Mitchells,  notably  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell,  and  others  Avho  have  made  the  city  so  great  a  center  of 
chemistry.  The  sections  also  began  their  work,  which  is,  of  course, 
too  voluminous  for  notice. 

On  the  third  day,  three  hundred  and  eighty -two  had  regis- 
tered. Dr.  Eve  gave  his  address  on  Surgery,  speaking  of  Physick 
as  the  "Father  of  American  Surgery;"  and  of  others  who  had  fol- 
lowed him.  Dr.  Toner's  address  on  Medical  Biography  was  given 
also,  in  which  nine  names  out  of  eighteen,  chosen  for  spe- 
cial mention,  Avere  Philadelphians.  Dr.  Parvin's  address  on 
Obstetrics  came  on  the  fourth  day.  He  spoke  of  Shippen  as  one 
of  the  first  two  American  leaders  in  this  subject,  and  of 
their  instruction  in  London;  he  referred  as  well  to  Dr.  T.  C. 
James,  the  first  professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  to  Dewees,  whom  lie 
would  call  "the  father  of  Obstetrics  in  America,''  and  whose 
name  "should  live  forever  in  the  memory-  of  the  American  pro- 
fession." Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs  was  also  given  due  honor,  as  well  as 
Dr.  Hodge.  Dr.  Chaille's  address  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  also 
came  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  fifth  day  were  given  those  of  Dr. 
Gray  and  Dr.  Yandell,  the  latter  being  on  Medical  Literature,  and 
devoted  chiefl}^  to  the  contributions  of  Philadelphians.  "In  the 
century,"  said  he,  "that  has  passed  away  since  Rush  appeared  as  an 
author,  no  one  of  all  the  medical  writers  of  America  has  attained 
to  the  popularity  Avhich  he  enjoyed,  nor  exei-ted  so  wide  and  lasting 
an  influence  on  the  professional  mind  of  his  countrj^,"  and  but  a 
glance  at  the  names  he  mentions  in  his  pages  shows  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  those  of  Philadelphia,  the  greatest  medical  center 
in  the  first  century  of  American  medical  history.  On  the  sixth  day 
the  session  was  closed  with  an  address  by  the  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chicago,  who  surveye*] 
the  progress  of  American  medical  education,  in  which  Philadelphia 
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hael  displayed  eveu  more  activity  than  in  other  lines  of  medical 
work,  from  the  organization  of  the  first  medical  school  to  the  days 
of  the  greatest  number  of  medical  students.  He  referred  also  to 
the  higher  standards  of  the  present  day,  the  longer  and  graded 
courses  and  the  increased  clinical  advantages.  In  detailing  the 
foundation  of  the  Medical  School  of  tlie  University,  he  said:  "We 
have  thus  sketched  briefly  the  progress  of  medical  instruction  from 
its  incipient  beginning  in  Philadelphia  to  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  formal  election 
of  the  faculty  above  named,  in  January,  1792,  not  merely  because 
it  is  the  pioneer  school,  and  one  which  still  continues  to  exercise 
an  important  influence  over  the  educational  interests  of  our  profes- 
sion, but  because  it  has  served  as  the  type  or  pattern  for  nearly  all 
the  medical  schools  subsequently  organized  in  this  country.*'  The 
day  and  the  Congress  closed.  "The  International  Medical  Congress 
of  1876,"  said  President  Gross,  "is  about  to  pass  into  history  as  a 
thing  of  the  past;  but,  although  its  exercises  are  at  an  end,  its  work 
will  live  and  form  an  interesting  era  in  our  profession  as  marking 
the  reunion  of  a  great  bodj'  of  men  in  the  centennial  year  of  Ameri- 
can independence." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    RECENT    PERIOD. 1876    TO     1897. 

The  ciuTent  period  in  history  is,  as  a  whole,  too  near  to  ever 
give  assurance  that  its  perspective  lias  been  adequately  appre- 
ciated. Its  personages  of  influence  are  always,  or  at  least  with 
rare  exceptions,  still  living;  and  the  movements  that  characterize 
it  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  process  of  making.  In  the  kistory  of 
medicine  in  Philadelphia  the  situation  is  all  the  more  difficult 
to  depict,  inasmuch  as  the  development  since  187G,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  last  decade,  has  been  so  rapid  and  many-sided  that 
even  outlines  are  uncertain  and  exact  detail  impossible.  Be- 
fore an  attempt  at  either  is  made  a  glance  at  some  comparisons 
maj'  enable  us  to  make  the  rapidity  of  this  development  more 
manifest. 

At  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  first 
notice  of  a  medical  man  in  this  territory,  there  were  600  physicians 
in  Philadelphia.  This  was  in  1868,  when  the  population  of  the  city 
was  close  to  674,000,  the  figures  given  by  the  census  of  two  years 
later,  making  something  less  than  one  physician  to  a  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  very  considerable  increase  over  the  proportion  of  a 
half  centun'  before.  Since  that  date  the  population  has  scarcely 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  physicians  has  more  than  quadrupled, 
and  even  the  regular  practitioners  alone  more  than  treble  the  num- 
bers of  1868.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  given  in  the  current 
directories  at  2,061,  while  adherents  of  other  medical  schools  are 
distributed  as  follows:  405  Homeopaths,  17  Eclectics  and  30  irreg- 
ular practitioners.  The  manager  of  a  prominent  directory  estimates 
conservatively  that  Philadelphia,  in  1897,  contained  2,600  practic- 
ing physicians  of  all  classes.     The  number  had  reached  1,215  in 
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1884-85  (a),  and  2,484  in  1895,  so  lliat  the  two  decades  after  the 
Centennial  are  seen  to  be  remarkable  for  the  increase  of  the  medi- 
cal population.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  the  students  of  regular 
medicine  are  more  than  five  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  adherents 
of  homeopathy,  while  other  schools  have  no  following  worth  men- 
tioning. These  numbers  show  Philadelphia  overwhelmingly  con- 
servative in  the  character  of  its  medical  constituents,  as  compared 
with  other  great  cities.  This  is  even  more  true  of  the  students 
found  in  its  medical  schools,  for  Avhile  the  regulars  have  five  great 
medical  institutions,  the  University,  Jefferson,  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical,  the  Polyclinic  and  the  AVoman's  Medical  College  (the  first- 
mentioned  alone  having  926  students),  the  only  non-regular  school 
is  that  of  homeopathy — Hahnemann  Medical  College,  with  an 
attendance  of  258,  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  at  the  Univer- 
sity alone,  not  to  speak  of  the  grand  total  in  this  comparison.  Thus 
the  great  development  of  the  period  is  primarily  that  of  regular 
medicine. 

As  to  societies,  in  1868,  there  were  in  existence  the  College  of 
Physicians,  which  came  down  from  the  period  of  the  Eevolutiou; 
the  County  Medical  Society,  Northern  Medical  Association,  and  the 
Pathological  Society  from  the  third  period;  and  the  Union  Medical 
Association,  the  Microscopical  Society,  the  Southern  Medical 
Society  and  the  Obstetrical  Society,  organized  within  the  previous 
three  years.     The  rest  have  been  organized  since  (b). 

As  to  hospitals,  in  1868,  there  were  thirteen,  not  including 
those  for  the  insane,  or  private  hospitals  and  sanitaria.  These 
were  the  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  from  the  period  of 
the  Pevolution ;  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Wills,  St.  Joseph,  the 
Municipal,  the  Children's  and  the  Preston  Ketreat,  from  the  third 
period  (although  the  Municipal,  in  other  forms,  dates  back  farther); 
and  the  Charity,  the  German,  the  Jewish,  St.  Mary's  and  the  Ortho- 

(a)  In  one  dii-ectoo'  of  1884.  after  tlie  regular  and  honieopatliist  names,  87 
otbers  are  given,  with  llie  note  that  they  are  from  the  schools  of  that  date  which 
were  attacked  in  the  Iwgus  diploma  war;  and  that  r>0  more  were  without  diplomas, 
practicing  under  a  sanction  of  the  law. 

(b)  The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  had  an  uncertain  existence  as  a  society 
for  many  years  also,  before  it  b( fanje  a  college  i)roper. 
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psedic  in  the  civil  war  period;  the  rest  of  the  hospitals  having  since 
been  established. 

There  were  oul}'  six  dispensaries  in  1868;  the  Philadelphia  of 
1786,  the  Northern  and  Southern,  both  of  1817;  the  Lying-in  Char- 
ity of  1828;  one  at  the  Howard  Hospital,  and  the  Society  for  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  both  of  1853. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  what  a  large  part  of  the  marvelous 
growth  of  the  present  day  has  come  in  the  last  thirty  years;  far  the 
greater  bulk  of  it  since  1876,  the  year  of  the  International  Medical 
Congress,  the  period  now  under  consideration.  The  chief  develop- 
ments of  the  present  period  naturally  group  themselves  about  the 
colleges,  the  societies,  and  the  liospitals  of  the  city,  and  may  be 
considered  in  that  order. 

Philadelphia  again  became  as  great  a  student  center  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  and  Jefferson  reached  her  old-time  number  of  1854 
when  she  enrolled  630  in  1881-82.  Southern  students  no  longer  con- 
stituted the  majority  in  the  classes  of  either  Jefferson  or  the 
University.  The  former  made  gains  from  the  West  and  the  latter 
still  greater  gains  from  Pennsylvania,  while  in  recent  years  the 
University  has  gained  marvelousl}'  from  the  entire  land.  By  1876 
the  most  radical  changes  had  been  made  in  the  University.  The 
old  site  on  Ninth  street  was  deseiiied  for  the  splendid  grounds  now 
so  well  known,  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  Arts  Department  was 
moved  in  1872-73;  the  Medical  Department  in  1873-74;  and  tlie 
New  University  Hospital  was  ready  in  1874-75,  Avliich,  with  tlie 
Philadelphia  Hospital  near  at  hand,  gave  the  long  desired  clinical 
advantages  Avithin  easy  access.  In  1865  the  auxiliary  summer 
faculty  had  been  established  and  in  1871-72  daily  clinical  lectures 
had  been  begun  with  a  list  of  clinical  lecturers  embracing  Drs. 
Agnew,  Pepper,  Tyson,  Goodell,  Allen,  Strawbridge,  Norris  and 
Garretson.  These  vigorous  measures  began  to  tell  effectively  on 
the  attendance,  the  number  of  students  in  1876  being  476,  as  against 
310  in  '70-'71,  the  lowest  number  recorded  since  1861.  In  1876  the 
faculty  consisted  of  Drs.  Wood  and  the  two  Smiths  on  the  Emeritus 
list;  Drs.  Leidy,  Penrose,  Stille  and  Agnew,  and  the  newly  elected 
professors.  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood  to  succeed  Dr.  Carson;  Dr.  John 
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Neill  in  Clinical  Surgery;  Dr.  William  Pepper,  the  younger,  in 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Tlieory  and  Practice;  Dr.  William  Goodell 
in  Clinical  Obstetrics;  and  Dr.  James  Tyson  in  General  Pathology 
and  Anatomy.  The  auxiliary  faculty  was  also  increased,  Dr.  S.  B. 
Howell  having  been  added  the  year  before,  and  Drs.  J.  T.  Kothrock 
and  H.  B.  Hare,  in  the  year  1876-77.  The  entire  University,  and 
notably  the  medical  department,  was  entering  upon  modern  scien- 
tific University  methods  and  the  latter  announced  the  inauguration 
of  a  three  years'  course  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  1877-78  the  chair 
of  Chemistry  was  filled  by  Dr.  Theodore  G.  Wormley.  Dr.  Neill  the 
same  year  was  made  professor  emeritus.  Dr.  John  Ashhurst,  Jr., 
succeeding  to  his  chair.  Dr.  J.  G.  Richardson  was  added  to  the 
auxiliar}-  faculty  and  there  began  to  be  formed  the  long  list  of 
lecturers,  instructors,  demonstrators,  and  assistants  necessitated 
by  the  new  clinical  and  laboratory  methods  which  were  instituted 
from  time  to  time.  Post-graduate  Avork  was  begun,  and  many  of 
the  features  established  that  characterize  the  present  work  of  the 
University.  Indeed  these  years  were  a  period  of  revolution  in  the 
inethods  of  the  medical  school,  in  which  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  remarkable  development  of  recent  years. 

Of  the  new  members  of  the  regular  faculty  not  now  living,  were 
Drs.  Neill  and  Wormley,  one  from  Philadelphia  and  the  other  from 
Ohio.  Dr.  John  Neill  Avas  of  an  old  Philadelphia  family  of  Ulster 
Irish  ancestry.  His  father.  Dr.  Henry  Neill,  married  Martha  Duf- 
field,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Duffield  and  a  relative  of  Dr. 
Jonathan  Potts,  both  familiar  names  of  the  period  of  the  Ilevolu- 
tion;  so  it  will  be  seen  that  he  came  of  a  distinctively  medical 
line.  Born  in  this  city  in  1819,  he  entered,  the  University  by 
special  permission  because  he  was  a  year  under  the  regulation  age. 
He  graduated  in  1837  and  at  once  entered  the  medical  department, 
from  which  he  received  his  degree  in  1840  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  then  spent  two  years  in  Wills  Hospital  and  was  resident  in 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  a  time.  After  a  professional  voyage 
to  the  West  Indies,  he  began  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1842.  He 
began  giving  private  medical  instruction  at  once  and  was  made 
assistant  to  Professors  Horner  and  Gibson,  and  in  1845  became 
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demonstrator  of  anatomy.  In  this  position  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful, and  a  few  years  later  he  joined  Drs.  Eeese,  Benedict  and 
Frazier  in  reviving  the  old  Medical  Institute.  Dr.  Neill  became 
a  prominent  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  did  distin- 
guished service  in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1849,  in  both  a  practical 
and  scientific  way.  In  1854  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  Surgery 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  then  on  Ninth 
near  Spruce  street,  and  also  served  on  the  staffs  of  the  leading 
hospitals.  At  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he  was  the  first  to  make  efforts 
to  secure  a  military  hospital  bj^  converting  Moyamensing  Hall  on 
Christian  street  into  one,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Surgeon-General 
of  the  army  for  authority  to  establish  it  as  a  branch  of  the  United 
States  army.  This  was  so  timely  for  service  after  Bull  Eun  that 
he  was  given  charge  of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  hospital 
arrangements  for  some  time  to  come  and  was  finally  placed  at  the 
head  of  Broad  Street  Central  Hospital.  All  of  his  work  previous  to 
1862  was  that  of  a  contract  surgeon,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  Surgeon  of  Volunteers.  In  1863,  on  the  invasion  of  the  state 
by  Lee,  he  was  made  medical  director  of  the  state  forces,  and  per- 
formed such  able  service  that  he  received  the  brevet  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel.  He  became  Post-Surgeon  after  the  war,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  founding  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Hospital.  It  was  in 
1874  that  he  was  called  to  the  new  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the 
University,  where  he  was  distinguishing  himself  as  a  lecturer,  when, 
after  one  course,  disease  compelled  his  transfer  to  the  Emeritus  list, 
and  his  death  followed  a  few  years  later,  in  1880,  at  the  age  of 
nearly  sixty-one  years.  "He  was,"  says  Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  "a 
man  of  catholic  mind — ever  interested  in  literature,  art,  politics 
and  the  social  topics  of  the  day.  He  was  a  ready  and  pleasing 
writer,  his  style  being  remarkable  for  its  curt,  incisive  sentences, 
divested  of  all  redundancy  or  verbiage.  With  great  power  of  con- 
centration npon  the  subject  of  inquiry  or  interest  at  the  moment 
before  him,  he  was  always  true  to  his  profession,  giving  it  the  first 
place.  Although  a  conscientious  and  successful  general  prac- 
titioner, he  was  especially  a  surgeon,  of  surpassing  skill  in  diag- 
nosis and  ability  in  operation.    He  loved  his  profession  for  itself, 
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and  found  high  compensation  in  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
devoted  to  its  pursuit  all  the  energy  and  ability  which  he  possessed. 
....  Dr.  Xeill's  most  striking  characteristics  were  quickness 
of  ajjprehonsion,  intensity  of  application  and  perseverance  in  exe- 
cution. Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  was  his  intensity; 
whatever  he  found  to  do  he  did  with  all  his  might.'' 

Dr.  Theodore  G.  Wormley,  who  came  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry 
in  1877,  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  but  had 
made  his  reputation  in  Ohio.  He  was  born  in  1826,  of  an  old  Ger- 
man-American family,  and  was  educated  in  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle;  Here  he  came  under  the  influence  of  President  Allen  of 
Girard  College,  then  a  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Dickinson,  and  also 
accompanied  Spencer  Baird,  afterward  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, on  scientific  tours.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  Carlisle, 
and  finally  graduated  from  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine 
in  1849.  After  a  year  in  Carlisle,  he  settled  in  practice  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  1850,  and  two  years  later  became  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  University  there.  From  1854,  he  also  held  the  chair  of  Chemis- 
try in  Starling  Medical  College,  and  it  was  while  occupying  that 
])osition  that  he  delivered  his  address  on  the  History  of  Chemistry 
in  America  before  the  Centennial  Medical  Congress  of  1876.  The 
following  year,  in  June,  he  was  called  to  succeed  Dr.  Rogers  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology. He  had  then  just  passed  his  fiftieth  year.  He  had  made  an 
eminent  name  in  his  chosen  science  and  received  many  honorary 
degrees,  among  them  being  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Marietta 
College.  He  was  a  member  of  many  societies,  and  was  an  acknowl- 
edged ('xi>ert  of  national  and  international  reputation  in  toxicology. 
His  greatest  work,  "Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,"  is  a  standard 
throughout  the  world,  and  owes  its  excellent  illustrations  to  his 
wife,  who  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  steel  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  her  husband's  book.  "He  was  eminent  in 
toxicology,"  said  a  colleague  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  "which 
science  he  made  his  special  department  of  study.  He  was  a  most 
capable  teacher,  and  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  students.    Personally,  he  was  a  modest, 
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unassuming  man,  very  much  liked  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  pos- 
i^essed,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  that  regard  for  truth  and  that 
humility  of  mind  which  are  the  basis  of  the  true  scientifie  mind. 
Dr.  Wormley's  knowledge  of  poisons  naturally  made  him  a  leading 
witness  in  many  famous  eases  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  in  all 
such  cases  his  minute  and  deep  knowledge  was  displayed  to  full 
advantage,  and  his  devotion  to  truth  for  truth's  sake  shown  in  every 
way."  Dr.  Wormley  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  having, 
with  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  chair  for 
twenty  years  after  his  first  introduction  to  it  in  1877.  The  faculty, 
then,  in  1877-8,  consisted  of  Drs.  Leidy,  Penrose,  Stills,  Agnew, 
Wood,  Pepper,  Goodell,  Tyson,  Wormley  and  Ashhurst,  not  to  men- 
tion those  who  were  emeritus  professors,  or  those  of  the  subor- 
dinate auxiliary  faculties.  To  these,  in  1878-9,  were  added  Dr.  Har- 
rison Allen,  for  Physiology,  and  the  men  having  charge  of  the  sum- 
mer course:  Drs.  Allen,  Eeese,  Howell,  Rothrock  and  Richardson. 
Dr.  A.  J.  Parker  was  added  to  the  summer  faculty  in  1882-3.  No 
other  additions  were  made  until  1883-4,  when  Drs.  W.  F.  Norris, 
George  Strawbridge  and  Louis  A.  Duhring  were  made  clinical  pro- 
fessors. Dr.  Wood  also  adding  clinical  teaching  to  his  didactic  work. 
The  next  year  Dr.  Louis  Starr  became  a  clinical  professor,  and  Dr. 
William  Osier  was  made  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Dr.  Allen 
was  made  Emeritus  Professor  in  1885-6,  and  Dr.  Edward  T.  Reichert 
succeeded  him,  though  not  formally  until  a  year  later,  when  Dr.  J. 
William  White  became  a  Clinical  Professor  in  Surgery.  In  1887-8, 
Dr.  Norris  became  Honorary  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  and  the 
next  year  Drs.  Barton  C.  Hirst  and  Howard  A.  Kelly  became  asso- 
ciates in  the  chair  of  Obstetrics.  In  1889-90,  Dr.  Tyson  succeeded 
Dr.  Osier,  and  Dr.  John  Guit^ras  followed  Dr.  Tyson.  Dr.  J. 
William  White  became  full  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Dr. 
Ashhurst  succeeded  Dr.  Agnew,  who  was  made  Professor  Emeritus. 
Dr.  George  A.  Piersol  became  Professor  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology, Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon  of  Hygiene,  Dr.  John  Marshall  assist<ant  to 
Dr.  Wormley,  and  Dr.  De  Forest  Willard  was  made  a  clinical  pro- 
fessor, as  were  Dr.  Hobart  A.  Hare  and  Dr.  B.  A.  Randall,  the  fol- 
lowing year.     By  this  time  the  developments  in    the    University 
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began  to  show  marked  results  in  the  attendance,  there  being  582 
students  for  the  year  1890-91.  This  was  increased  to  693  and  847, 
for  the  next  two  years,  and  the  current  year  enrolls  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  926  matriculates.  In  1891-2,  Dr.  Duhring  was  given 
the  chair  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Dr.  John  S.  Billings  took  the 
place  vacated  by  Dr.  Dixon.  Drs.  J.  P.  C.  Griffith  and  Edward  Mar- 
tin were  made  clinical  professors,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Musser  and  John 
B.  Deaver  associates  to  Clinical  Medicine  and  Applied  Anatomy, 
respectively.  In  1893-4,  Dr.  William  Goodell  was  made  honorary 
professor,  and  Dr.  Charles  B.  Penrose  succeeded  to  his  duties.  Dr. 
Charles  K.  Mills  was  elected  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases.  In  1893 
the  course  was  extended  to  four  years.  Dr.  William  Pepper,  then 
Provost  of  the  University,  had  been  intimately  identified  with  all 
the  advances  in  medical  teaching  since  the  founding  of  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  1874.  The  Dental  Department  was  established 
in  1878,  the  Department  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in  1884,  the  Veter- 
inary Hospital  in  1885,  and  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  the 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  in  1892. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity embraces  the  following:  Alfred  Stills,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeri- 
tus Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical 
Medicine;  Ivichard  A.  F.  Penrose,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;  William 
Pepper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Medicine;  James  Tyson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy  and  General  Therapeutics;  John  Marshall,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Chemistry^  and  Toxicology;  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.  D., 
LL,  D.,  John  Rhea  Barton  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgeiy;  Edward  T.  Eeichert,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology; William  F.  Norris,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology;  Bar- 
ton Cooke  Hirst,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics;  J.  William  White^ 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery;  John  Guit^ras,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy;  George  A.  Pier- 
sol,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  John  Marshall,  M.  D.,  Nat.  Sc.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Louis 
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A.  Duliriug,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Skin  Diseases;  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology;  and  Alexander  C.  Abbott, 
M.  D.,  Pepper  Professor  of  Hygiene.  The  clinical  professors  aret 
William  F.  Norris,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous  Dis- 
eases; Louis  A.  Diihring,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Skin  Diseases; 
De  Forest  Willard,  M.D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery; 

B.  Alexander  Eandall,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Ear;  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of 
Children;  and  Edward  Martin,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary- Diseases.  John  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Clinical  Medicine;  John  B.  Dearer,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Applied  Anatomy,  and  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  lecturers,  demonstrators 
and  instructors  are:  Adolph  W.  Miller,  M.  D,,  Lecturer  on  ^lateria 
Medica;  Henry  R.  Wharton,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Osteology; 
Thomas  R.  Xeilson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery; 
Edmund  W.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Judson 
Daland,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on 
Physical  Diagnosis;  G.  G.  Davis,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S.  Eng.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery;  John  K.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
General  Symptomatology  and  Diagnosis;  George  H.  Chambers, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Normal  Histology;  James  K. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery;  Henry  W.  Cattell, 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  Anatomy;  Robert  Formad,  M.  D., 
V.  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Normal  Histology-;  Arthur  A.  Stevens, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Terminology  and  Instructor  in  Physical 
Diagnosis;  Benjamin  F.  Stahl,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diag- 
nosis; John  C.  Heisler,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
and  Prosector  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Frederick  A.  Packard, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis;  Richard  C.  Norris,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Obstetrics  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  and  Op- 
erative Obstetrics;  Milton  B.  Hartzell,  M.,  D.,  Instructor  in 
Dermatology;  Charles  S.  Potts,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Elec- 
tro Therapeutics  and  Nervous  Diseases;  Walter  I.  Pennock, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Herman    B.  Allyn, 
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M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diagnosis;  William  Schleif,  Pli.  G., 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Practical  Pharmacy;  James  M.  Brown, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Otology;  W.  Constantine  Goodell,  M.  1)., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology;  M.  Howard  Fussell,  M.  D.,  and 
Samuel  AV.  Morton,  M.  D.,  Instructors  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Alfred 
C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Ins;tructor  in  Clinical  Surgery;  Elwood  R.  Kirby, 
M.  D.,  and  Charles  L.  Leonard,  M,  D.,  Assistant  Instructors  in 
Clinical  Surgeiy;  George  C.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Histology;  Eobert  S.  J.  Mitcheson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy;  Da^id  B.  Birney,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Surgery;  Joseph  T.  Tunis,  M.  D.,  Assistant- Demonstrator  of  Sur- 
gery and  Anatomy;  Alfred  Stengel,  M.  D.,  and  T.  Mellor  Tjson, 
M.  D.,  Instructors  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Charles  W.  Dulles,  Lecturer 
on  the  History  of  Medicine;  Daniel  W.  Fetterolf,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Chemistry;  Harry  Toulmin,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Diagnosis;  David  Riesman,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Patho- 
logical Histology;  Charles  P.  Grayson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  In- 
structor in  Larjmgology;  Henry  D.  Beyea,  M.  D.,  Instinictor  in 
Clinical  Gynecology  and  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics; 
William  A.  N.  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstet- 
rics; William  S.  Wadsworth,  Assistant  in  Physiology;  Clarence 
W.  Lincoln,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  His- 
tology; John  H.Gir\an,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology  and 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics;  Ward  F.  Si)enkel,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics;  Lawrence  S.  Smith,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Gynecology ;  John  M.  Swan,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Charles  H.  Frazier,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in 
Clinical  Surgers^;  William  R.  Hoch,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Laryn- 
j^ology ;  James  P.  Hutchinson,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Sur- 
gei*y;  J-  Dutton  Steele,  M.D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Morbid  An- 
atomy; William  S.  Carter,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Physiology;  How- 
ard Mellor,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology;  J.  Rex  Hobensack, 
M.  1).,  Prosector  to  the  Assistant  Professor  of  Applied  Anatomy; 
William  H.  Price,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Children's  Diseases;  Fred- 
erick G.  Hertel,  Ph.  G.,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Practical  Pharmacy; 
AloYsius  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis;  Frank 
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S.  Pearce,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Diagnosis;  Alfred 
Hand,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Pathological  His- 
tology; James  H.  McKee,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Physi- 
ology; and  Thompson  S.  Westcott,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Children's 
Diseases. 

The  work  of  this  large  faculty  requires  commodious  buildings. 
These  are  the  Medical  Hall,  which,  beside  lecture-rooms  and  the 
like,  contains  also  the  laboratories  of  Histology,  Osteosyndes- 
mology.  Physiology,  Pathology,  Pharmacy  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics;  the  Laboratory  Building,  used  for  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment, the  chemical  laboratories  and  the  dissecting-room;  the  Hos- 
pitcil,  which  treats  about  12,000  cases  annually,  with  its  Gibson 
wing  for  chronic  diseases,  the  D.  Hayes  Agnew  Memorial  Pavilion 
for  clinical  instruction,  the  William  Pepper  Laboratory  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  the  amphitheaters;  the  Maternity  Hospital,  begun  in 
1S89  and  completed  in  1894,  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds;  the  Wis- 
tar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  containing  the  Wistar  and 
Horner  Museum,  and  other  collections  of  Drs.  Wood,  Hodge,  Smith, 
Neill  and  Agnew.  Ample  clinical  facilities  are  also  afforded  by  the 
neighboring  Philadelphia  Hospital.  The  Stills  Medical  Library, 
presented  in  1879,  contains  over  six  thousand  volumes.  About  fifty 
graduates  are  appointed  annually  to  the  hospitals  in  this  and  other 
cities.  Tlie  entire  plant  of  the  Medical  Department  is  grouped  with 
the  other  numerous  structures  of  the  University  at  Woodland 
avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  near  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
in  West  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  largely  the  product  of  this 
period.  Indeed,  the  University's  work  has  been  so  typical  of  the 
splendid  advancement  of  medicine  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century — 
its  elevation  of  medical  educational  standards,  its  highly  developed 
scientific  methods,  its  specialization,  and  a  multitude  of  other  no 
less  important  features — that,  so  far  as  Philadelphia  is  concerned, 
the  era  thus  ushered  in  might  be  called  the  New  University  period. 
Happily,  too,  has  it  carried  out  the  spirit  of  Franklin,  Morgan, 
Shippen  and  Rush;  the  dominance  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  Frank- 
lin; the  far-seeing,  philosoi)hic  spirit  of  Rush;  the  high  educational 
standards  of  Morgan,  and  the  practical  application  and  skill  of 
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H^liippen.  It  has  preserved  tbem  all  to  an  admirable  degree,  aiid 
thus  the  last  period  has  attained  the  high  aims  of  its  founders.  The 
chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  has  ever  been  most  fortunately  occu- 
pied in  the  University  by  men  of  brilliant  attainments.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  University  its  occupant  was  the  founder  of  the  Medi- 
cal School;  in  the  present  period  the  chair  is  filled  by  one  whose 
name  must  ever  be  associated  with  many  of  the  measures  that  have  \ 
marked  the  development  of  the  University  Medical  School — Dr. 
AVilliam  Pepper. 

The  material  equipment  of  the  Medical  School  has  this  year 
(1897),  under  Provost  HaiTison,  been  greatly  increased,  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  Dental  Building,  contiguous  to  Medical  Hall,  has 
been  wholly  given  up  to  the  uses  of  the  Medical  Department,  the 
Dental  School  being  commodiously  lodged  in  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, just  completed.  The  resources  of  the  University  Hospital 
have  also  this  year  been  largely  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  D. 
Hayes  Agnew  pavilion — a  fine  memorial  to  the  late  distinguished 
surgeon,  Dr.  Agnew,  so  many  years  of  whose  life  were  devoted  to 
surgical  work  at  the  University. 

Another  indication  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Univei*sity 
is  found  in  the  marked  rise  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
Medical  School — a  further  gradual  rise  being  announced  until  the 
year  1899.  This  will  insure  hereafter  a  thorough  general  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  who  hold  the  University's  medical  degree. 

Jefferson  Medical  College,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
period,  was  located  on  Tenth  street,  near  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal. To  this  institution  belonged  the  enviable  honor  of  having  fur- 
nished from  its  chair  of  Surgery  one  of  the  two  most  highly  hon- 
ored men  in  the  entire  histoi*y  of  American  medicine,  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  first  International  Medical  Congress 
held  in  the  United  States.  Its  faculty  in  1876  included  Drs.  Joseph 
Pancoast,  Samuel  D.  Gross  and  Ellerslie  Wallace,  on  the  emeritus 
list,  and  Drs.  B.  Howard  Band,  John  B.  Biddle,  J.  Aitken  Meigs, 
J.  M.  Da  Costa  and  W.  H.  Pancoast,  as  active  professors.  The  final 
change  in  this  faculty  was  that  already  mentioned,  the  accession  of 
Dr.  Kogers  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  1877-s,  in  place  of  Dr.  Eand,i 
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when  Dr.  Kogers  left  the  University'.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Koberts 
Bartliolow  succeeded  Dr.  Biddle,  and  the  year  following  that.  1880- 
81,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chapman  took  the  place  of  Dr.  Meigs.  The  faculty 
liad  been  more  and  more  impressing  itself  ujion  the  profession  at 
large.  The  work  of  Dr.  Gross  as  a  teacher  of  Surgerj^,  and  of  Dr. 
Da  Costa,  equally  strong  in  the  chair  of  Medicine,  as  well  as  tlie 
general  strength  of  the  faculty  and  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
institution,  all  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  attendance  in  1881-2 
to  C30  matriculates,  the  famous  record  of  ante-bellum  days.  The 
year  1882-3  witnessed  a  change  in  the  chair  of  Surgery;  Dr.  Gross, 
the  elder,  was  made  emeritus  professor,  and  his  chair  was  divided 
between  his  son.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  who  was  elected  Professor 
of  the  Principles  of  Surgerj',  and  Dr.  John  H.  Brinton,  who  was 
assigned  the  chair  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
eminent  surgeon  Avhom  he  succeeded.  "He  was  a  learned  surgeon," 
said  a  writer  in  the  Medical  News,  "deeply  versed  not  only  in  the 
medical  literature  of  his  own  language,  but  also  in  that  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  He  was  a  constant  reader  of  periodicals,  reports 
and  transactions  of  societies.  His  memory  was  retentive,  and  the 
precise  information  thus  stored  up  was  always  at  his  instant  com- 
mand. His  professional  judgment  was  unusuall^^  correct,  and  his 
surgical  treatment  was  based  upon  an  accurate  knoAvledge  of  the 
pathological  anatomy  of  diseased  or  injured  parts.  As  an  operator, 
he  was  bold  and  self-reliant.  He  was  systematic  in  the  highest 
degree.  Every  step  in  the  operation  was  thoughtfully  planned  and 
boldly,  judiciously  and  promptly  carried  out.  He  was  fertile  of 
resources,  undaunted  and  well  able  to  meet  and  deal  with  the  con- 
tingencies of  operative  surgery.  He  was  a  thorough  and  careful 
operator,  seeing  to  the  final  steps  and  dressing  of  an  operation  with 
an  unremitting  attention.  His  operations  were  well  done  to  the 
end.  As  a  lecturer,  Di*.  Gross  was  eloquent,  earnest  and  enthusias- 
tic. He  was  loved  and  respected  by  his  class,  who  fully  appreciated 
his  rare  power  of  imparting  knowledge  and  his  unflagging  efforts 
for  their  instruction.  He  Avas  indeed  a  model  teacher.  His  style 
was  clear,  logical  and  terse.    He  taught,  in  an  eminent  degree,  prin- 
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ciples,  and  seeing  clearly  he  songlit  to  make  others  see.  He  suc- 
ceeded, and  his  lectures,  didactic  and  clinical,  were  thronged  with 
listeners  of  maturer  years,  who  came  to  profit  by  his  lessons."  Dr. 
Gross  was  about  forty-five  years  old  when  he  came  to  this  chair. 
He  was  born  in  1837,  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  was  educated  at  Shelby 
College,  Kentucky.  His  medical  studies  were,  of  course,  begun 
under  his  father  and  continued  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
University  of  Louisville,  although  he  finished  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1857.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Europe  before  he  settled  in  practice  in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  f^ 
after  locating,  he  was  made  coeditor  of  the  North  American  Med-  *" 
ico-Chirurgical  Keview,  founded  by  his  father.  In  1861  he  entered 
the  United  States  service  as  brigade  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Volunteers,  acting  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  was  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Fifth  Division  until  the  summer  of  1862.  He 
then  served  in  De  Camp  General  Hospital,  New  York  harbor,  until 
the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  was  sent  to  South  Carolina,  in  charge 
of  hosintals  there  and  in  Florida,  and  rose  to  be  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  Xortliern  District  of  that  department.  In  1861  he  was 
in  charge  of  Haddington  Hospital  in  this  cit^',  and  for  his  services 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel.  The  transfer  to  other  hospitals 
and  the  lectureship  on  Genito-Urinary  Diseases  in  the  summer 
course  in  Jeffei*son  Medical  College,  were  natural  and  easy  steps 
after  the  war,  and  were  followed  in  due  time  by  the  succession  to 
liis  father's  chair,  which  he  filled  for  the  seven  years  previous  to 
his  death  in  1889.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  and  was  associated 
with  his  father  in  much  of  it.  His  own  chief  works  are  those  on 
Tiniior.s  of  the  Mammary  Gland  and  Diseases  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs, 
appearing  respectively  in  1880  and  1881,  and  showing  him  to  be  an 
authority  on  genito-urinary  diseases,  to  w  hich  he  had  given  especial 
attention  for  many  years.  He  was  active  in  professional  organiza- 
tions, especially  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  in  the  two  socie- 
ties which  were  founded  by  his  father:  the  Pathological  Society 
and  the  American  Surgical  Association,  the  first  of  the  last  two 
mentittned  conferring  upon  him  its  highest  honor,  that  of  the  office 
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of  president.    Such  was  the  man  who,  Avith  Dr.  Brinton,  assumecl 
the  duties  of  Jefferson's  greatest  professor  in  1882. 

It  was  in  1883-4  that  the  next  change  occurred,  when  Dr.  Wal- 
lace was  made  emeritus  professor,  and  Dr.  Theophilus  Parvin  of 
Indiana  Avas  called  to  succeed  him.  Chairs  of  Ophtlialmology  and 
Laryngology  were  created  about  this  time,  and  Drs.  William  Thom- 
son and  J.  Solis  Cohen  appointed  to  them,  though  they  were  ranked 
as  honorai*}'  chairs  for  a  time.  These  enlargements  were  due  in 
some  measure  to  the  post-graduate  courses  that  were  begun  the 
following  year,  and  to  the  successful  work  of  the  summer  courses. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Holland  succeeded  Dr.  Kogers  in  1885-6,  and  the  next 
year  Dr.  Pancoast,  the  younger,  having  withdrawn,  his  chair  Avas 
occupied  by  Dr.  William  vS.  Forbes.  In  1888-9,  a  large  staff  of 
clinical  and  other  lecturers  AA'ere  added:  Drs.  Morris  Longstreth, 
O.  H.  Allis,  Charles  E.  Sajous,  OliA'er  P.  Rex,  A.  Van  Harlingen  and 
James  C.  Wilson  (c);  and  the  folloAving  year,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Gross,  his  successor.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
chair  ot  Surgery.  A  chair  of  General  Pathology  and  Pathological 
Anatomy  Avas  created  in  1891-2,  and  Dr.  Longstreth  elected  to  it, 
while  Dr.  Hobart  A.  Hare  succeeded  Dr.  Bartholow,  who  became 
Professor  Emeritus,  and  Dr.  James  C.  Wilson  came  to  the  chair  so 
long  made  famous  throughout  the  professional  world  by  Dr.  Dji 
Costa's  ability  as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Da  Costa,  now  emeritus  pro- 
fessor, is  at  present  the  honored  president  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1892-3,  AA'heu  preparations  AAere  making  for  enlarging  the 
course  to  three  years  of  study,  Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomei-y  Avas  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Gynecology,  and  a  large  staff  of  honorary  and 
clinical  professors  AAas  created.  These  Avere  Drs.  Thomson,  Cohen, 
StelAvagon,  II.  A.  Wilson,  E.  E.  Graham,  F.  X.  Dercum;  in  after 
years.  Dr.  W.  L.  Copliu,  in  1893-1;  Drs.  E.  de  Schweinitz  and  Orville 
Hoi-witz,  in  1894-5;  Drs.  W.  J.  Hearn,  Edward  P.  Davis,  S.  Mac- 
Cuen  Smith  and  HoAvard  F.  Hansell,  in  1895-6,  and  Dr.  A.  P. 
Brubaker,  in  1896-7.  Dr.  Thomson  Avas  made  full  professor 
in  1895-6,  and  Dr.  Coplin  in  1896-7,  Avhen  the  establishment 
of  a  four  vears'  coarse  still  father  advanced  the  standards   of 
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Jefferson,  and  numerous  clinical  and  laboratory  advantages  were 
provided  for. 

The  present  faculty  of  Jefferson  is  as  follows:  J.  M.  Da  Costa, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Medicine;  Poberts  Bartliolow,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,  General  Therapeutics  and  Hygiene; 
Henry  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Medical  Jurisprudence;  John  H.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Surgery  and  of  Clinical  Surgery;  Theophilus  Parvin, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children;  James  W.  Holland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  and  Dean  of  the  College;  William  S.  Forbes,  M.  D,, 
Professor  of  General  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  William 
W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  LL.  D>,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  and 
of  Clinical  Surgery;  H.  A.  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics;  James  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine;  E.  E.  MontgomeiTi',  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Gynecology;  W.  M.  L.  Coplin,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology;  and  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Ophthalmology.  The  lionorarj-  and  clinical  professors  are: 
J.  Solis-Cohen,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Professor  of  Laryngology;  Henry 
W.  Stelwagou,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology;  H.  Augus- 
tus Wilson,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Orthoptiedic  Surgery;  Ed- 
win E.  Graham,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children; 
F,  X.  Dercum,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System;  Orville  Horwitz,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Genito-Uri- 
nai7  Diseases;  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Obstet- 
rics; S.  MacCuen  Smith,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology;  W. 
Joseph  Hearn,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  SurgeiT;  How- 
ard F.  Hansen,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology; 
D.  Bra  den  Kyle,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology;  J.  Chal- 
mers Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery;  and  Albert  P. 
Brubakcr,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Hygiene,  and  H.  E.  Harris, 
M.  D.,  Associate  in  Pathology.  S.  Solis-Cohen  is  Lecturer  on  Clin- 
ical Medicine,  and  the  demonstrators  are:  A.  Hewson,  M.  D.,  for 
Anat(miy;  E.  Q.  Thornton,  M.  D.,  for  Therapeutics,  Pharmacy  and 
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Materia  Medica;  Thomas  G.  Ashton,  M.  D.,  for  Clinical  Medicine; 
Julius  L.  Salinger,  M.  D.,  for  Clinical  Medicine;  Albert  X.  Jacob, 
M.  D.,  for  Chemistry;  C.  H.  Keckefus,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  for  Obstetrics;  J.  M. 
Fisher,  M.  D.,  for  Clinical  Gynecology;  L.  Bevan,  M.  D.,  for  Morbid 
Anatomy  and  Bacteriology;  C.  A.  Veasey,  M.  D.,  for  Ophthal- 
mology; J.  Torrance  Rugh,  M.  D.,  for  Orthopaedics;  and  George  W. 
Spencer,  M.  D.,  for  Surgerj'.  The  instructors  and  assistant  demon- 
strators are:  Max  Bochroch,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Electro  Thera- 
peutics; Emanuel  J.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology;  F.  K. 
Brown,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  Children;  E.  L.  Klopp,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Otology;  C.  W.  Hoopes,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Otology; 
W.  M.  Sweet,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthalmology;  John  Lindsay, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonsti*ator  of  Anatomy;  AY.  H.  Wells,  M,  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Obstetrics;  J.  P.  Bolton,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry;  H.  R.  Loux,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery;  C.  H.  Reckefus,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Dem- 
onstrator of  Anatomy;  C.  D.  S.  Fruh,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator pf  Anatomy;  Howard  Dehoney,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy;  J.  R.  Crawford,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy;  Randle  C.  Rosenberger,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Histology;  E.  H.  Irvine,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Chemistiw; 
E.  H.  Green,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgei'y;  Heniw  L. 
Dexter,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery;  Lynford  L. 
Moore,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Surgery;  W.  Krusen, 
M.  D..,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Gynecology;  W.  N. 
Sedgwick,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medicine; 
J.  C.  Da  Costa,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; F.  Hurst  Maier,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Gynecology;  John  Gibbon,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anat- 
omy; Henrj'  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Clinical 
Medicine;  W.  J.  Gillespie,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Histology;  Nathan  G.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Mor- 
bid Histology;  A.  F.  Targette,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Morbid  Histology;  J.  Coles  Brick,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy;  D.  Gregg  Matheny,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Surgery;  C.  R.  Adams,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
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Anatomy;  T.  L.  Ehoads,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Morbid 
Histology,  and  Charles  Braddock,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of 
Surgery. 

The  four  fine  buildings  that  constitute  the  plant  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  are  situated  on  Tenth  and  Sansom  streets. 
The  Medical  Hall  has  its  two  large  lecture-rooms,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  750;  a  museum,  containing  the  collections  of  Drs.  Gross 
and  Da  Costa ;  the  dissecting-room,  with  its  forty  tables ;  the  labora- 
tories of  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics,  Chemistry  and  Obstetrics,  and 
the  reading-room  and  private  rooms  for  various  professors.  The 
Laboratorj^  Building  proper  contains  laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Morbid  Anatom^^,  Major  and  Minor  Surgerj'  and  the 
faculty-room.  The  Hospital  Laboratory  Building  has  three  floors, 
with  especial  desk  arrangements  for  110  students,  with  100  micro- 
scopes and  other  appliances  for  bacteriological  and  other  study. 
The  hospital  has  long  been  the  pride  of  Jefferson,  and  its  140  beds 
are  constantly  filled,  while  its  out-patient  department  averages  300 
cases  daily.  It  has  a  large  amphitheater,  even  larger  than  the  lec- 
ture-rooms, and  smaller  rooms  for  the  use  of  classes.  During  the 
past  year,  1,587  cases  were  cared  for  in  the  wards  alone,  and  1G,487 
in  the  out-patient  department.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  Maternity 
Department  at  224  South  Seventh  street,  a  Training  School  for 
Nurses  at  the  hospital,  a  Nurses'  Home  at  228  South  Seventh  street, 
and  a  Students'  Eeading-Boom  at  Tenth  and  Walnut  streets.  The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  is  near  at  hand,  and  twenty  other  hospitals 
of  the  city  are  easily  accessible,  many  of  them  having  Jefferson 
teachers  on  their  staffs.  About  fifty  students  from  the  college  are 
appointed  as  residents  to  hospitals  every  year  in  this  and  other 
cities,  and  about  twenty-five  prizes  are  awarded.  Such  is  Jeffer- 
son's development  after  seventy-three  years.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  while  the  University  was  founded  by  a  physician,  and 
produced,  perhaps,  as  her  most  eminent  figure,  a  physician,  (al- 
though she  also  produced  the  "Father  of  American  Surgery"),  Jef- 
ferson was  founded  by  a  surgeon,  and  has  produced  in  the  present 
period,  in  the  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  surgery,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  American  surgeons.    She  lias  not,  however,  lacked  a  rep- 
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resentative  in  medicine,  having  during-  this  period  also  furnished 
one  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  medicine  in  the  land — Dr.  J.  M. 
Da  Costa.  For  Jefferson,  this  has  been  a  period  dominated  by  the 
fame  of  Gross,  its  first  year  ushered  in  by  his  presidency  of  the  first 
International  Medical  Congress,  and  its  last  distinguished  by  the 
erection  of  his  statue  in  the  grounds  of  the  National  Capitol,  an 
event  due  largely  to  the  impetus  given  the  movement  by  the  Jeffer- 
son Alumni  Association. 

Besides  the  University  and  Jefferson,  there  was  but  one  other 
of  the  present  medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  in  existence  in  187G, 
the  beginning  of  this  period.  This  was  the  "Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania."  It  has  already  been  observed  that,  although 
it  was  founded  by  men,  and  suffered  for  no  short  period  the  mis- 
fortune of  having  among  its  friends  some  who  were  not  believed  to 
be  free  from  medical  heresies,  it  bravely  overcame  these  disabil- 
ities. During  the  present  period  the  school  has  won  recognition 
equal  to  that  accorded  to  the  first  institutions  in  the  land,  from  the 
last  stronghold  of  opposition — the  County  Medical  Society.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  this  college  won  the  battle  for  the  recognition  of 
women  by  the  National  Medical  Society  in  1871.  "Ten  years  passed 
by,"  says  Dr.  Clara  Marshall,  in  her  outline  history  of  the  college, 
^'and  still  women  practitioners  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  were 
excluded  from  the  County  Society,  and  were,  therefore,  ineligible  to 
membership  in  the  State  Society  and  in  the  American  Medical 
Association,  both  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  county  societies; 
and  it  seemed  to  them  and  their  friends  in  Philadelphia  rather  an 
anomaly,  when,  in  1876,  Dr.  Sarah  Hackett-Stevenson  was  sent  as 
a  delegate  from  Chicago  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  and  received,  without  question,  to  membershii) 
in  an  association  from  which  women,  long  well-known  to  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public  as  professors  in  the  college,  and  as  suc- 
cessful practitioners  in  the  city,  were  excluded.  Alumnae  of  the 
college,  resident  in  Montgomerj'  County,  the  home  of  Dr.  Corson, 
were  also  at  this  time  members  of  the  Count^^  Society,  and,  there- 
fore, eligible  to  membership  in  both  the  State  Society  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  while  some  members  of  the  faculty 
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of  the  college  whose  uames  gave  validity  to  their  diplomas  were 
ineligible."  lu  1S7T  the  college  sent  Dr.  Frances  E.  White,  as  the 
woman  member  of  its  delegation,  to  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  of  which  Dr.  Gross  was  president,  and  she  was 
admitted,  although  the  great  surgeon  had  been  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  recognition  in  the  Countj^  Medical  Society,  all  of  which 
shows  the  curious  situation  brought  about  by  the  conflict  between  '^ 
conservative  Philadelphia  and  other  more  radical  sections  of  the 
constituency  of  the  National  Association.  In  the  spring  of  18S1, 
however,  some  members  of  the  Count}-  Society  presented  the  names 
of  five  women  physicians  for  membership.  The  question  of  their 
admission  had  been  a  chronic  one  for  so  long,-  and,  like  the  slavery 
question  in  national  politics,  was  composed  of  such  irritating  and 
inflammable  materials,  that  the  members  strove  to  avoid  it.  The 
by-laws  of  the  society  provided  only  for  male  membership,  and, 
although  that  was  the  case,  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  resolved, 
''That  female  medical  practitioners  in  good  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  society  under  the  same  laws 
and  regulations  now  governing  the  admission  of  men."  The  by- 
laws, however,  were  held  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  in  April,  18S2, 
when  these  candidates  were  again  presented,  they  w-ere  defeated, 
and  women  continued  to  be  defeated  for  five  succeeding  elections 
thereafter.  Efforts  to  change  the  by-laws  at  last  secured  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  vote,  and  in  1884  an  heroic  canvass  was  made  for 
the  election  of  women. 

Even  the  medical  journals,  as  well  as  the  daily  papers,  made 
efforts  to  speed  the  daj^  for  their  recognition.  A  writer  in  the  Phihi- 
delphia  Medical  Times,  1883,  says:  "It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  strictly  regular  instruction  imparted  in  the  principal  medi(  al 
schools  for  women  lias  excited  respect  and  greatly  tended  to  over- 
come former  prejudices.  The  admission  of  Moraeu  is  now  a  fixed 
fact."  It  was  not,  however,  until  1888,  that  the  Philadelphia 
County  Medical  Society  elected  its  first  Avoman  member — Dr.  Mary 
Willets. 

The  Neurological  and  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Societies 
admitted  women  the  same  year,  and  in  1890  Dr.  Frances  Emily 
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White  represented  the  College  and  the  County  Society  in  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  at  Berlin.  The  women  organized  their 
AlnmncX!  Medical  Society  that  same  year  (1890),  and  two  years  later 
ihey  were  admitted  to  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  the  city.  The 
Northern  Medical  Association  was  the  first  society  in  Philadelphia 
to  admit  women,  but  only  for  temporary  reasons,  and  returned  to 
their  original  custom  after  their  entrance  into  the  County  Medical 
Society.  This  struggle  for  recognition  was  in  one  sense  a  society, 
rather  than  a  college  question,  but  as  it  was  far  more  vital  to,  and 
more  characteristic  of,  the  progress  of  this  college  than  of  the 
societies,  it  has  been  considered  solely  in  connection  with  the 
Woman's  College,  whose  growth  toward  excellence  made  its  suc- 
cess possible. 

It  lias  already  been  noted  that  Dr.  Ann  Preston  was  the  first 
woman  to  enter  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's  Medical  College,  taking 
the  chair  of  Physiology,  and  that  Dr.  Emeline  H.  Cleveland  was 
the  second.    The  latter  occupied  the  chair  of  Anatomy.     In  1857, 
besides  these  two  women  professors,  there  were  five  men    pro- 
fessors, the  dean  being  a  man — Dr.  Edwin  Fussell.    This  was  when 
the  college  was  at  229  Arch  street  (d).    Ten  years  later,  after  its 
I'cmoval  to  Nortli  College  avenue  and  Twenty-second  street,  these 
proportions  were  reversed,  there  being  but  two  men  on  the  regular 
faculty,  and  Dr.  Ann  Preston  was  dean.    The  women  were  Drs.  Ann 
Preston  in  Physiology,  Emeline  H.  Cleveland  in  Obstetrics,  Mary 
J.  Scarlett  in  Anatomy  and  Rachel  L.  Bodley  in  Chemistry.    There 
were  then  forty-two  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.     In 
1869-70,  two  able  men,  Drs.  Charles  H.  Thomas  and  Henry  Harts- 
home,  joined  the  faculty,  and  were  the  most  successful  of  any  up  to 
that  time  in  winning  respect  for  the  college  among  the  profession  at 
large — at  least  the  respect  that  brings  professional  recognition. 
This  year  was  one  of  great  prosperity  for  the  college  in  the  legacies 
left  it,  and  in  the  opening  up  of  the  clinical  facilities  afforded  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Wills  Hospitals  to  its  students.     The  terra  of 
study  required  was  three  years.    In  1872-3  its  faculty  was  increased 
to  nine  members,  the  four  seniors  being  women,  altliough  Dr.  Pres- 
(d)    The  present  number  of  the  same  building  is  627. 
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ton's  death  during  1872  roniovod  one  of  them.  A  staff  of  four 
auxiliary  instructors  was  introduced  in  1874-5,  which,  with  Dr> 
Frances  E.  White  as  demonstrator,  in  1872,  added  four  women  to 
the  faculty.  These  were  Dr.  Hannah  T.  Croasdale  in  Surgerj',  Dr. 
Elizabeth  C.  Keller  in  Practice  and  Obstetrics,  Dr.  Clara  Marshall 
in  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy,  and  Dr.  White  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  A  spring  coui*se  had  been  established  with  success^ 
and  the  following  year  one  more  woman  was  added.  Dr.  Anna  E. 
Broomall,  as  instructor  in  Obstetrics,  making  a  faculty  of  fourteen, 
eight  of  whom  were  women.  These  changes,  together  with  the  line 
new  college  building  on  Twenty-first  street,  gave  great  impetus  to 
progress,  and  in  the  year  that  opens  the  present  period,  three  more 
women  were  added — Drs.  Mary  Branson,  Anna  M.  McAllister  and 
Mary  E.  Allen — as  instructors,  making  nine  Avomen.  Dr.  Alice  Ben- 
net  became  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  1877-8  and  among  the  men 
occupying  professorships  in  the  institution  was  the  present  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  at  Jefferson,  Dr.  W.  AY.  Keen.  In  1878  Dr.  Amy  S. 
Barton  w^as  made  Instructor  in  Medicine,  and  the  following  year 
the  whole  teaching  corps  numbered  nineteen  members,  ten  of  whom 
were  women.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  college  included  in  its 
faculty  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession.  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood 
of  the  University  was  among  the  additions  that  year.  Among  other 
new  names  in  the  list  of  instructors  were  those  of  Drs.  Sophia  I'res- 
ley,  Frances  N.  Baker  and  Ida  E.  Itichardson.  In  1883  tlie  faculty 
recommended  a  four  years'  course,  and  Dr.  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  Dr. 
Lena  V.  lugraham  and  Grace  L.  Babb  were  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers.  Later,  Drs.  Elizabeth  II.  Bundy,  Emma  V.  Boone,  Susan  P. 
Stackhouse  and  Emma  E.  Musson  were  added,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  first  woman  was  admitted  to  the  County  Medical  Society  the  list 
of  teachers  included  twenty-six  members,  twelve  of  whom  were, 
women.  Among  the  men  on  tlie  staff  were  the  well-known  prac-j 
titioners,  Keen,  AVood,  B^ese,  Mills  and  others  of  like  reputation  J 
Drs.  M.  Helen  Thompson,  Mary  WMllits  and  Emma  Putnam  Avere 
later  elected  to  positions.  Dr.  Marie  K.  Formad,  Dr.  Caroline  M.J 
I*urne]l,  Dr.  Lucy  N.  Tappan,  Dr.  Elizabeth  E.  Peck,  Dr.  Eleanor  C. 
Jones,  Dr.  Eleanor  M.  Iliestand,  Dr.  Mary  B.  McCollin  and  Dr. 
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Louise  M.  Harvey  were  added  b}'  1892,  and  b}'  the  following  year 
the  complete  staff  numbered  forty-nine,  including  many  of  the 
brightest  professional  lights  of  Philadelphia.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
tiiat  the  splendid  struggle  of  the  Woman's  College  for  recognition 
terminated  in  victory  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  its 
aims  and  its  attainments,  of  its  worthiness  to  rank  with  its  sister 
institutions,  as  a  center  for  medical  instruction. 

The  present  faculty  includes  the  following  professors:  Clai'a 
Marshall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Thera- 
peutics; Frances  Emily  White,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene;  Anna  E.  Broomall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics;  Hannah 
T.  Croasdale,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology;  William  H.  Parish, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Henry  Leffman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Chemisti'y  and  Toxicology;  John  B.  Roberts,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  Frederick  P.  Henry,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  (linical 
Medicine;  Arthur  A.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology.  The 
following  are  Auxiliaiy  Instructors:  Elizabeth  It.  Pundy,  M.  D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy; 
Amy  S.  Barton,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Ophthalmology;  Charles 
K.  Mills,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Xeurology;  Henr^-  W.  Stel- 
w^agon,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Dermatology;  Charles  H.  Bur- 
nett., M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Otology;  Emma  E.  Musson,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology  and  Ehinology;  Lawrence  Wolff, 
M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine;  Edward  P.  Davis,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Pediatrics;  James  K.  Young,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery;  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Gynecology;  Alfred  Stengel,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Medicine;  Edward  Maitin,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery; 
Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence;  F.  G. 
Kyan,  Ph.  G.,  Lecturer  on  Phariuacy;  Eleanor  C.  Jones,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  Symptomatology,  and  Demonstrator  and  Clinical 
Instructor  in  Practice  of  Medicine;  Lydia  Babinowitsch,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  the  Bacteriological  Laboratoiy;  Caroline  M.  Purnell, 
M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Gynecology;  Kate 
W.  Baldwin,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  and  Clinical  Instructor  in  Sur- 
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gery;  Emma  L.  Billstein,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and 
Embryology;  Mary  W.  Griscom,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstet- 
rics; Helen  Kirshbaum,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  Annie  Bar- 
tram  Hall,  M.  D.,  and  Ruth  Webster  Lathroj),  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrators  of  Physiology;  Ivuth  W.  Lathrop,  M.  D.,  Agnes  B. 
Robinson,  M.  D.,  and  Georgine  I.  Hochmau,  M.  D.,  Assistant 
Demonstrators  of  Anatomy;  Mary  Thornton  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Assist- 
ant Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics;  Mary  Getty,  M.  D.,  and  Ada  How- 
ard-Aiidenried,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Pathology;  Flor- 
ence Mayo,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Histology  and  Embry- 
ology; Katherine  A.  Williamson,  M.  D.,  and  Mary  Getty,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Surgeiy;  Alice  M.  Hackley,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Gynecology;  Amelia  A.  Dranga,  M.  D., 
Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry;  Frances  C.  Van  Gasken, 
M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Hygiene  and  Instructor  in  Medical  Diagnosis; 
Clara  T.  Dercum,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Therapeutics;  Helen  Murphy, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Materia  Medica ;  Ruth  Webster  Lathrop,  M.  D,, 
Prosector;  A.  A.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Museum;  and  seven 
student  assistants. 

The  Avork  of  this  Medical  School  is  carried  on  in  the  following 
buildings:  The  College,  the  Laboratory,  Brinton  Hall,  and  the  ad- 
joining Clinic  Hall,  and  in  the  wards  of  the  Woman's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia.  It  i>ossesses  excellent  laboratories  of  Chemistry,  His- 
tology and  Embiiyology,  also  Physiological,  Pharmaceutical,  Patho- 
logical, and  Bacteriological  laboratories.      The  Maternity  of  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  and  the  hospital  proper,  in  which  over  seven 
thousand  cases  annually  are  treated,  and  which  has  a  clinical  am- 
phitheater, with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred;  the 
hospital  and  dispensary  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  at  1212  South    * 
Third  street;  the  Maternity  Hospital  of  the  Woman's  Medical  Col-    f 
lege,  at  335  W^ashington  avenue,  and  the  West  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital for  AVomen,  furnish  the  best  of  hospital  advantages,  not  to 
speak  of  the  clinical  lectures  at  the  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,    ? 
German,  Children's,  Lying-in  Charity,  Wills,  and  other  hospitals 
now  open  to  the  students.     The  students,  also,  have  a  good  reading- 
room,  library  and  museum,  and  the  advantages  of  Brinton  Hall,  a 
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Young  Women's  Christian  Association  borne.  A  large  number  of 
internes  are  appointed  each  year  to  hospitals  in  this  and  other  cities, 
and  as  the  required  course  has  been,  since  1893,  four  years,  the 
students  are  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  of  the  best 
schools  of  the  country.  The  matriculates  for  the  current  year  num- 
ber 164,  and  the  last  graduating  class  enrolled  twenty-eight,  nine 
of  whom  were  from  Pennsylvania.  Forty-eight  years  have  passed 
since  its  establishment, but, undoubtedl 3^,  the  greatest  achievements 
of  this,  the  oldest  woman's  medical  college  in  the  world,  have  been 
wrought  within  the  present  period.  Beginning  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dr.  Cleveland  in  1878,  as  gynecologist  to  the  Department 
of  the  Insane  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  one  after  another  of  the 
public  institutions  has  added  its  representatives  to  their  staffs, 
until  the  number  has  already  grown  very  large,  and  is  constantly 
increasing.  The  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania  has 
won  an  enviable  place  in  the  history  of  medicine  as  the  leader  in 
a  country  that  leads  in  the  professional  advancement  of  women. 

Besides  the  wonderful  development  of  the  University  in  West 
Philadelphia,  Jefferson  in  the  old  centi'al  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
Woman's  College  in  the  northern  part,  facing  Girard  College 
grounds,  this  period  has  had  enough  vitality  to  produce,  in  loca- 
tions midway  between  these  three,  a  third  college  for  men,  and  an 
advanced  school  for  graduates  in  medicine,  giving  Philadelphia 
five  strong  schools  devoted  distinctively  to  the  .regular  medical 
profession,  not  to  speak  of  numerous  other  semi-medical  institu- 
tions devoted  to  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  the  like.  These  are  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia,  with  its  beautiful  clin- 
ical Amphitlieater,  Hospital,  Lecture  Hall  and  Laboratories,  at 
the  corner  of  North  Eighteenth  and  Cheney  streets,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  with  its 
great  four-story  combined  clinic  and  hospital  building  on  Lombard 
street,  above  Eighteenth. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College  had  its  origin,  according  to 
the  earliest  records,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1848,  as  a  society  whose 
plans  and  purposes  were  intended  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  whicli,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  no  sense 
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a  college,  as  the  term  is  commouly  used,  but  a  permanent  associa- 
tion of  physicians.  It  will  be  recalled  that  just  the  year  before 
this  the  American  Medical  Association  was  formed  and  its  tii'st 
annual  meeting  api)oiiited  to  be  held  on  Mav  2,  1848,  at  Baltimore, 
with  delegates  from  all  medical  schools,  societies,  hospitiils,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions.  It  was  held  as  arranged,  and 
the  Philadelphia  institutions  that  sent  representatives  were  the 
old  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
University,  the  Medical  Institute,  Jefferson,  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College,  the  "Summer  Association,"  as  it  was  called,  the  Franklin 
Medical  College,  the  Philadelpliia  College  of  Medicine,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensary, and  the  Xortheru  Medical  Association.  Of  these,  the 
old  -Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  which  afterward  converted 
itself  into  the  County  Society,  sent  as  its  representatives  Drs.  B.  H. 
Ooates,  A^'.  Ashmead,  John  Bell,  Gouverneur  Emerson,  Isaac  Par- 
rish,  Francis  West,  John  D.  Oriscom,  Lewis  Kodman,  Samuel  Jack- 
son (professor),  John  I>.  Biddle,  and  James  Bryan.  Of  these,  the 
last  mentioned.  Dr.  James  Bryan,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  a  private 
school  in  Arch  street  for  a  time.  The  Baltimore  meeting  closed 
on  the  5th,  and  on  the  loth  there  met  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Bryan, 
at  the  northeast  corner  Arch  and  Tenth  streets,  Drs.  James  Bryan, 
Levi  Curtis,  Thomas  X.  Flint,  Zebedee  R.  Jones,  John  T.  Nicholas, 
Henn*'  Y.  Smith,  William  P.  AMiite,  and  Allen  Ward,  the  first  mem- 
bers of  a  new  society.  Otlier  members  were  added  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months  of  1848,  so  that  by  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
fifty-tliree  members.  In  February,  1849,  they  adopted  a  i)erma- 
nent  constitution,  and  the  title,  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  the 
constitution  dechiring  that  "Its  object  shall  be  the  dissemination 
of  medical  knowledge,  the  defense  of  the  riglits  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  repute  and  dignity  of  the  medical  profession.''  In  form 
it  was  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  with 
senior,  junior  and  honorary  members,  the  only  condition  of  senior 
membership  being  a  degree  from  some  reputable  school  and  a  rep- 
utable standing. 

Its  professional  exercises  were  to  be  directed  by  twelve  sec- 
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tious:  Auatomj-,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Practice,  Materia  Medica, 
Chemisti  y,  Pb^'siology,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Public  Hygiene, 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Pharmacy  and  Pathology,  and 
iill  members  were  to  join  some  section  or  sections,  while  its  regular 
meetings  were  to  be  on  Saturday'  evenings  throughout  the  year, 
excepting  in  midsummer.  The  first  officers  elected  were  as  follows : 
Dr.  James  Bryan,  president;  Drs.  Charles  M.  Griffith  and  John 
Dawson,  vice-presidents;  Dr.  H.  S.  Porter,  senior  recording  secre- 
tary; Dr.  L.  Gebhard,  junior  recording  secretary;  Dr.  Henry  Y. 
i^mith,  coWesponding  secretary;  Dr.  AVilliam  Gardiner,  treasurer; 
Drs.  A.  H.  Todd  and  William  Bryan,  curators;  Dr.  James  Bryan, 
•orator;  Dr.  11.  Foster,  alternate;  counselor,  T.  Dunn  English,  Esq. 
A  year  later,  on  February  12,  1850,  the  society  was  incorporated, 
with  ninety-four  members,  with  power  to  "grant  diplomas  of  fel- 
lowship, honorary  membership,  senior/  membership,  and  junior 
membership,  but  this  grant  shall  not  be  construed  into  the  grant 
of  any  power  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  or  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  these  incor- 
porators was  Dr.  George  P.  Oliver,  who  became  a  member  Septem- 
ber 23,  1848,  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  latest  additions  of  that 
year.  This  was  more  than  four  months  after  the  formation  of 
the  organization.  The  society  does  not  apjjear  among  those  repre- 
sented in  the  American  Medical  Association,  however,  until  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  Kichmond  in  1852,  when  Drs.  Henrj-  Wads- 
worth  and  Samuel  Walsh  (formerly  of  Virginia)  were  received  as 
delegates.  The  next  year  Dr.  James  Bryan  alone  was  its  repre- 
sentative, while  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Meade  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Bell  were  dele- 
gates in  1854.  Dr.  Henry  Y.  Smith  was  a  delegate  in  1855,  but 
there  was  none  the  next  year,  nor  thereafter  until  1872,  when 
Drs.  S.  B.  ^^^  Mitchell,  II.  W.  Ozias,  and  Alfred  G.  Beed  were  sent. 
Dr.  Bryan  had  once,  soon  after  1855,  attended,  as  a  permanent  mem- 
ber, but  the  societ}'  did  not  have  a  very  vigorous  existence  from  that 
time  until  after  the  war  closed. 

During  the  revived  activity  of  the  renaissance  in  medicine, 
wlieii  new  colleges  were  springing  up,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  George  P. 
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Oliver  and  a  few  associates,  members  of  the  old  society,  that 
"Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  believ- 
ing that  tlie  objects  of  their  association  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  having  additional  privileges  granted  to  them,  of  appointing  or 
electing  professors  to  lecture  on  the  different  branches  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,''  they  could, 
by  securing  changes  in  their  charter,  completely  transform  the 
organization  into  a  regular  medical  college.  Consequently,  on 
April  10,  1867,  an  amendatory  act  was  secured,  according  to  a 
previous  resolution  of  the  society,  providing  that  "George  P.  Oliver, 
Charles  M.  Griffith,  Edward  Donnelly,  H.  St.  Clair  Ash  and  George 
H.  Cooke,  Doctors  of  Medicine,  and  membei*s  of  the  said  college, 
with  their  associates,  are  hereby  empowered  to  meet  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  elect 
such  officers  and  professors  for  said  college  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  dissemination  of  medical  knowledge  in  all  its  various 
branches,"  and  that  "the  said  officers  and  professors,  by  this  act, 
shall  have  conferred  ujjon  them  all  the  rights,  immunities  and 
privileges,  as  to  lecturing,  granting  diplomas,  and  conferring 
degrees  in  medicine,  as  are  possessed  by  the  officers  and  professors 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  time."  The  faculty  so 
ordered  was  composed  of  Drs.  George  P.  Oliver,  J.  A.  Meigs,  J. 
Soils  Cohen,  Edward  Donnelly,  D.  D.  Eichardson,  D.  D.  Clark  and 
Samuel  AValsh.  For  various  reasons,  this  faculty  gradually  dis- 
solved and  nothing  was  done  until  about  the  time,  in  1880.  when 
there  was  considerable  activity  throughout  the  profession  in  cor- 
recting abuses  of  various  kinds.  Dr.  Oliver  still  had  the  charter 
and  he  and  others  began  the  formation  of  a  faculty,  of  which  Dr. 
G.  B.  H.  Swayze  Avas  dean.  The  reorganization  took  place  at  Dr. 
Stubbs'  home,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Jefferson 
streets,  in  October.  Drs.  Oliver,  Stubbs  and  Swayze  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  secure  a  buihling,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  upi)er  story  of  the  bank  building  on  the  soutliwest  corner  of 
Broad  and  Market  streets,  opposite  the  Broad  street  station.  On 
April  4,  1881,  when  arrangements  had  been  made  for  an  embryo 
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liospital,  dispensary,  and  college,  Dr.  Oliver  delivered  the  opening 
address.  The  faculty  for  the  spring  session  consisted  of  Drs. 
Oliver  for  Practice,  H.  E.  Goodman  for  Surgery,  G.  B.  H.  Swayze 
for  Obstetrics,  G.  E.  Stubbs  for  Anatomy,  W.  F.  Waugh  for  Materia 
Medica,  A.  S.  Gerhard  for  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence^ 
and  C.  L.  Mitchell  for  Chemistry.  There  was  but  a  handful  of 
students,  and  the  faculty  underwent  some  changes  before  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  Avhen  its  first  real  work  began. 

Before  turning  to  that  subject,  however,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  glance  at  the  real  founder  of  this  institution,  an  organizer  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent.  Dr.  George  P.  Oliver  was  a  Philadel- 
phian,  born  in  1824,  the  son  of  Major  W.  G.  Oliver,  of  the  42d 
United  States  Infantry,  who  served  in  the  War  of  1812.  Dr. 
Oliver,  after  receiving  an  education  in  the  academies  of  the  city, 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J,  P.  Bethell,  in  1842.  After 
one  year  at  the  medical  department  of  Pennsjdvania  College 
(1847-8),  he  entered  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine  in  1850, 
and  graduated  in  1851.  In  1854  he  became  a  resident  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  and  afterward  became  chairman  of  its 
clinical  committee.  In  1859,  he  attended  a  course  of  lectui*es  in 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  University,  and  received  his  degree 
from  that  institution,  after  which  he  spent  the  folloAving  year, 
1860,  in  pursuing  his  studies  in  Europe.  He  had  already,  in  1851, 
begun  practice,  which  was  interrupted  by  a  brief  residence  iu 
Cincinnati,  where  he  served  as  city  physician.  In  1861,  he  was 
made  assistant  surgeon  of  the  98tli  Volunteers,  but  the  following- 
year  was  made  post-surgeon  of  the  111th  Volunteers,  and  served 
for  three  years.  He  was  twice  wounded  and  once  taken  prisoner, 
and  made  an  excellent  record  as  an  army  surgeon.  On  his  return 
be  resumedpractice,  but  in  1878  removed,  first  to 'New  York  and 
then  to  Brooklyn,  returning  in  1880  to  his  native  city.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  new  college  was  begun.  He  only  lived  four 
years  longer,  his  decease  occurring  on  February  20,  1884,  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  Dr.  Oliver  was  the  life  of  this  institution,  and  was 
active  in  many  others,  being  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital.     In  1881  he  received  the  degree  of 
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Master  of  Arts  from  Westminster  College.  He  also  held  honorary 
degrees  from  several  other  institutions.  "As  a  teacher,"  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  "he  Avas  impressive,  clear,  and  particular,  insisting  upon 
the  student's  fixing  the  facts  and  principles  advanced  firmly  in  his 

mind l*rofessor  Oliver  Avas  a  warm-hearted,  sympathetic 

physician,  to  whom  the  poor  patient  could  look  ever  for  help  and 
counsel  in  time  of  trouble."  Dr.  Oliver  must  alwaj'S  be  regarded 
as  having  been  to  the  MedicoChirurgical  College  what  Dr.  M  cClel- 
lan  was  to  Jefferson. 

"The  first  teaching  faculty,"  says  Dr.  J.  M.  Anders,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  "consisted  of  George  P.  Oliver,  A.  M,,  M.  D., 
President  of  the  College,  and  Professor  of  tlie  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery;  George  E.  Stubbs,  A.  M., 
M,  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Sanitary  Science 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  William  F.  Waugh,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine; 
Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Path- 
ology and  Clinical  Medicine;  William  S.  Stewart,  M.  D.,  Dean,  and 
Professor  of  Obstetrics,  Gynecology,  and  Clinical  Gynecology; 
Frank  O.  Nagle,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  The  opening  address  of  the  first  jegular 
session  of  the  College  was  delivered  April  4,  1881  (beginning  of 
the  spring  course),  by  Professor  Oliver,  who  took  occasion  to  define 
the  i)olicy  of  the  school,  announcing  that  it  would  adhere  to  the 
aims  of  its  founders,  and  that  it  would  adopt  the  methods  of  liigher 
medical  education,  and  the  graded  three-session  course  of  study. 
Touching  these  points,  I  prefer  to  quote  his  own  words:  'It  is  the 
intention  of  the  faculty  to  use  every  means  that  can  be  made 
available  to  advance  students  and  to  render  them  proficient  in  the 
duties  of  their  jtrofessioii.  \\\'  deprecate  the  system  of  cramming, 
now  in  use  in  many  medical  c<dleges,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, crowding  into  two  winter  sessions  the  entire  medical  tuition 
of  the  student.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  time,  sufficient  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  given,  and  the  student  fails  to  complete  his  medical 
education  proi)erly.     ^Vith  a  view  of  elevating  the  standard  of 
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medical  education,  our  college  has  adopted  a  curriculum  embrac- 
ing a  full  three-years  graded  course.  By  this  action  we  believe 
we  will  assist  in  placing  some  safeguards  around  society  that  are 
being  sadly  neglected  by  many  medical  colleges  in  America,'  His 
masterful  address  closed  with  these  encouraging  and  inspiring 
sentiments:  'To  both  old  and  young,  in  our  profession,  who  are 
resting  satisfied  with  the  laurels  already  gained  in  former  days, 
we  desire  to  say,  fall  in  line  and  march  to  the  front;  assist  your 
brethren  to  break  down  the  formidable  barricades  that  have  been 
erected  by  unscrupulous  men,  who  have  almost  run  their  course, 
but  who  are  still  attempting  to  control  the  destiny  of  our  profession. 
To  our  friends  who  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  to-daj^  we 
tender  the  thanks  of  grateful  hearts.  AVe  feel  that  our  success 
will  not  depend  upon  ourselves  alone;  much  will  be  due  to  the 
encouragement  we  receive  from  those  who  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  us.  Give  our  college  and  our  sister  colleges,  who  are  engaged 
in  this  noble  work,  your  aid  and  counsel,  and  the  great  object  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  effected.  We  know  we  will  have  a  severe 
struggle  at  first,  but  we  are  determined  to  hold  on,  even  though 
we  have  to  fight  the  battle  alone.  Other  colleges  may  falter,  as 
one  in  New  York  already  has,  but  with  the  full  assurance  that  we 
are  doing  right,  we  intend,  with  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  persevere  manfully  until  victory  shall  crown  our  efforts.' 
"The  original  faculty  continued  unbroken  until  the  death  of  Dr. 
Nagle  in  1884.  During  the  first  session,  thirty-one  students  were  in 
attendance,  during  the  second  tAveuty-seven,  and  <luring  the  third 
session  (1883-84),  only  twenty-four  students.  The  first  class  was 
graduated  March  10,  1882,  and  consisted  of  three  men.  The  vale- 
dictory address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Charles  K.  Mitchell, 
Professor  of  Clieniistr3\  It  was  determined  to  make  a  stand  for 
higher  medical  education  from  the  outset.  This  principle,  be  it 
remembered,  was  affirmed  at  a  time  when  but  two  sessions,  with- 
out regard  to  grading  of  the  course  of  instruction,  were  required 
by  the  many  medical  institutions,  a  fact  to  which  may  be  right- 
fully attributed  the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  the  College 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  existence.     From  its  inception. 
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too,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  was  in  all  other  respects  in 
the  van  of  progress.  Thus,  candidates  for  admission  were  required 
to  pass  a  preliminary  examination;  attendance  of  the  students  was 
required  at  the  College  six  hours  per  day;  and  no  student  was 
admitted  to  advanced  standing,  until  he  had  passed  a  satisfactoi*y 
examination  in  the  branches  of  the  preceding  grade.  The  autumn 
term  began  the  first  Monday  in  September,  during  which  the 
instruction  was  elementary  and  preliminary  to  that  of  the  winter 
term,  which  commenced  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  an«i  was 
continued  for  six  months.  Tlie  policy  of  this  school  embraced, 
thus  earl}-,  certain  important  and  distinguishing  characteristics, 
and,  to  render  appreciable  in  some  measure  the  giniiis  loci  of  the 
institution,  a  few  of  the  original  and  progressive  features  intro- 
duced from  time  to  time  may  here  be  mentioned.  Besides  didactic 
and  clinical  lectures,  laboratoiw  work,  and  practical  training  at 
the  bedside,  forming  an  exceptionally  advanced  course  of  study,  the 
old  college  year  embraced  from  the  outset  a  spring,  or  auxiliary, 
literaiT  term  of  three  months,  beginning  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April.  This  was  especially  designed  for  students  whose  qualifica- 
tions were  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  fully  comprehend  the 
didactic  and  the  clinical  lectures  of  the  regular  winter  term.  Dur- 
ing this  session  instruction  was  given  in  Natural  Philosophy, 
Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Mental  Philosophy,  Principles  of 
English  Composition,  Elements  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
Mathematics,  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Zoology,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  Another  conception  of  the  founders  of  this  school  related 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  personal  instruction  of  the  students 
by  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  first  faculty  daily  conducted 
personal  examinations,  or  quizzes,  of  the  classes,  on  the  subjects 
of  the  preceding  lectures,  thus  fixing  permanently  in  tlie  minds  of 
the  students  the  instruction  previously  given.  This  method  of 
teaching  also  furnished  opjuirt unity  for  essential  explanations  by 
the  professors  themselves  of  any  trutlis  not  clearly  understood. 
So  valuable  an  adjunct  did  this  measure  prove  that  it  has  been 
continued  down  to  the  i»r«'S(Mit  time.  Moreover,  the  recognition 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  personal  instruction  over  the  old 
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method  of  didactic  lectures  early  led  the  authorities  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  to  abandon  the  traditional  lectures  for  reci- 
tation and  personal  laboratory  and  dissection-room  work.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  claimed  chat  the  phenomenal  growth  and  development 
of  this  institution  has  been,  in  no  small  measure,  due  to  the  thor- 
ough execution  of  this  primal  conception,  viz.:  That  personal 
instruction  not  only  enables  the  teacher  to  impart  facts,  but,  also, 
to  furnish  the  reasons  upon  which  those  facts  are  founded.  The 
trend  of  thought  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College, 
at  the  present  time,  leans  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  seminar 
method  of  instruction — a  method  tliat  enables  the  student  to  under- 
stand the  facts  imparted  to  him,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, enables  the  teacher  to  determine  the  amount  of  work  actually 
performed  by  the  student,  and  the  quantity  of  practical  knowledge 
acquired.  This  mode  of  teaching  is  about  to  be  applied  by  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  to  all  of  the  branches  embraced  in  the 
cun-iculum.  Here  should  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization,  there  was  established  a  system  of  quizzes, 
free  of  charge,  and  this  has  been  continued  until  the  present  time. 
They  are  conducted  by  the  professors,  assisted  by  competent  tutors ; 
their  object  is  twofold,  first  to  remove  the  expense  of  private  quizzes, 
and,  secondly,  to  prepare  the  students  thoroug]ily  for  their  life's 
work  on  all  of  the  branches. 

"To  show  the  confidence  of  the  pioneers  of  this  institution  in 
the  practical  value  of  laboratory  training  in  the  basal  sciences, 
and  of  practical  work  in  surgery,  as  a  means  of  qualifying  the 
student  for  exact  work,  courses  in  the  following  branches  were 
given:  Practical  Pharmacy,  Analytic  Chemistry,  Practical  Anat- 
omy, Histology,  Pathologic  Histology,  and  Operative  Surgery  and 
Bandaging." 

In  prominent  connection  with  the  dental  and  hospital  depart- 
ments was  Dr.  James  E.  Garretson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  who  was 
long  associated  with  Agnew  in  the  School  of  Anatomy.  A  native 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  he  was  born  in  October,  1828.  During 
his  youtli  he  became  interested  in  dentistry  and  graduated  from 
the  Pliiladelphia  Dental  College  in  1857.     Idealizing  the  medical 
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relations  of  dentistry,  he  also  i»Ta(liiated  in  medicine  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1850.  It  was  tlieii  that  Dr.  Agnew 
secured  him  as  an  associate  in  the  School  of  Anatomy,  of  which 
he  took  sole  charge  on  Dr.  Agnew's  withdrawal  to  the  University 
work  a  few  years  later.  About  this  time  he  began  to  make  a 
specialty  of  the  surgery  of  the  mouth  and  neighboring  parts  and 
soon  became  widely  known  as  an  ''oral  surgeon."  In  1869  he  took 
the  chair  of  Oral  Surgery  in  tlie  University  and  had  charge  of  its 
oral  hospital  service.  Nine  years  later  he  was  chosen  Professor 
of  Anatoni}'  and  Surgery  in  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  of 
which  he  became  dean  in  1881.  In  this  position  and  as  a  founder 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  he  rendered  great 
service  to  the  institution.  He  died  October  26,  1895,  best  known, 
probably,  by  his  work,  "A  System  of  Oral  Surgery."  Dr.  Garret- 
son  achieved  distinction  in  other  than  the  scientific  fields  of  litera- 
ture, and  is  perhaps  as  Avell  known  to  the  general  public  by  his 
"Odd  Hours  of  a  Physician"  and  other  books,  as  he  is  to  the  profes- 
sion by  his  surgical  treatises. 

Previous  to  the  changes  above  mentioned,  there  came  to  the 
faculty  men  who  infuse<l  into  it  such  a  spirit  of  energy  as  to  insti- 
tute the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  its  development.  One  of 
these  was  the  late  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  who 
came  from  Jefferson  Medical  College,  where  he  had  been  Professor 
of  Anatomy  for  the  eleven  years  since  his  father's  resignation. 
Dr.  Pancoast  was  fifty  years  of  age  wlien  he  joined  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  in  1885.  He  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  born 
in  1835,  and  was  educated  in  Haverford  College,  from  which  he 
received  his  diploma  in  1853.  He  had  studied  medicine  under  his 
distinguished  father,  Jose]>h  Pancoast,  and  was  graduated  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  185(1.  Going  abroad,  he  spent  three 
years  in  the  hospitals  and  other  medical  institutions  of  London, 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Perl  in.  and  pursued  special  work  under  Civiale, 
who  desired  him  to  remjiin  as  his  assistant.  In  1862,  however,  he 
returned  to  Philadeljihia  and  became  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  school,  in  which  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1874.  In  1885, 
on  his  resignation  from  JclTcison,  he  was  contemplating  an  ex- 
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tended  visit  abroad,  wlien  lie  was  induced  to  join  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College.  The  chair  he  accepted  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  occupied  at  Jefferson.  He 
at  once  became  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  the  new  developments 
of  the  school,  and  soon  became  president  of  its  board  of  trustees. 
"Dr.  Pancoast,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "was  a  man  of  strik- 
ing personality,  of  courtly  manners  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
students  and  friends.  As  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  he  was  pre- 
eminent, and  as  an  operator  he  was  equally  successful."  During 
tlie  civil  war  he  Avas  surgeon-in-chief  and  second  in  command  at 
one  of  the  military  hospitals.  He  w^as  surgeon  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  for  many  years  and  was  prominent  in  nearlj*  all  the 
leading  medical  societies  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  especially  act- 
ive in  the  county,  state  and  national  societies,  and  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1884,  and  delegate 
to  various  international  congresses.  Dr.  Pancoast  died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1897,  having  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  school  of  which  he  was  so  great  a  promoter. 

Just  before  Dr.  Pancoast  came  to  tlie  institution,  Dr.  Heniy 

Ernest  Goodman  was  called  to  the  chair  made  vacant  by  the  death 

of  Dr.  Oliver.     A  glance  at  the  career  of  this  man,  also  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  institution,  will  be  of  interest  before  attention  is 

directed  to  the  latter.       Dr.  Goodman  was  of  German  descent, 

grandson  of  an  ofticer  in  our  Revolutionary  Army  of  '76.     A  native 

of  Speedwell,  near  Philadelphia,  he  was  born  in  1836,  so  that  he 

was  almost  the  exact  age  of  Dr.  Pancoast.     He  graduated  from 

the  University  Medical  School  in  1859,  in  the  same  class  with  Dr. 

Oliver,  and  also  became  a  resident  in  the  (Philadelphia)  Blockley 

Hospital.     On  completing  his  term,  he  became  a  resident  at  Wills 

Hospital,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  specialty  to  which  he 

devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  after  life.     He  was  also 

one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Oi-thopjedic  Hospital  from  its  opening 

until  his  death.     He  held  many  public  positions,  as  well.     Thus 

for  six  years  he  served  as  port  physician.     "In  1885,"  says  Dr. 

Anders  in  a  memoir  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  "he  was 

made  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  a 
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position  he  filled  most  worthily  and  acceptably  for  six  years.  His 
lectures  were  noteworthy  for  their  perspicuity,  as  well  as  for  the 
safety  and  soundness  of  their  substance.  As  a  teacher  he  was 
concise  yet  expressed  fully  enough  the  trutlis  he  wished  to  impart, 
while  his  sympathetic  nature  and  warmth  of  manner  quickly  led 
to  the  establishment  of  pleasant  personal  relations  between  him- 
self and  his  students."  He  was  a  member  of  various  leading  soci- 
eties and  did  eminent  service  in  the  civil  war,  acting  as  surgeon  to 
the  28tli  Pennsylvania  Infantry  from  1861  to  1864,  and  becoming 
Medical  Director  of  the  Army  of  Georgia,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Dr.  Goodman  lived  to  the  age  of  sixty  years,  his  death  occurring 
on  February  3,  1896,  and  he  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College. 

"In  1885,"  says  Dr.  Anders,  "the  late  Dr.  H.  Ernest  Goodman 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Oliver,  as  Professor  of  Surgerj^  and 
Clinical  Surgery.  At  this  period,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College 
joined  forces  with  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College,  and  procured 
buildings  more  commodious  and  appropriate  for  the  uses  of  both 
institutions.  The  site  selected  was  the  north  side  of  Cherry  street, 
beloAv  Eighteenth  street,  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  ^ledico- 
Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital  at  the  present  time.  From  the 
year  1886  up  to  1895,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Dental  College  constituted  a  firm,  so  to  speak,  with  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  so  far  as  appertained  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  buildings,  while,  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  a 
separate  existence,  as  institutions  of  medical  and  dental  learning. 
In  1895  it  was  mutually  agreed  to  dissolve  the  previous  business 
relations  that  had  existed  between  the  two  institutions,  this  action 
to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1896-97,  and,  since  the 
latter  date,  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  has  assumed  the  owner- 
ship of  the  entire  property,  consisting  of  a  number  of  buildings, 
all  devoted  to  hospital  and  college  purposes. 

"In  1885,  such  well-known  teachers  as  the  late  Dr.  William  H. 
Pancoast,  Profs.  John  V.  Shoemaker  and  E.  E.  Montgomery  en- 
tered the  faculty,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College.  Prof. 
Shoemaker,  who  for  several  years  had  lectured  on  diseases  of 
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the  skin  in  the  post-graduate  course  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Avas  elected  Professor  of  Dermatology  in  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  College,  and,  soon  after,  also  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics.  The  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases, 
under  his  charge,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  Avas  transferred  to 
the  new  location  at  Cheny  street,  and  there  continued  with 
increased  accommodations,  as  a  department  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  and  Hospital.  Dr.  E.  E.  Montgomen^  was 
elected  Professor  of  Gynecology,  a  separate  chair  having  been 
created  for  him,  and  this  important  department  became  a  special 
feature  of  the  course.  At  this  time,  tlie  Hospital  of  Oral  Surgery, 
under  Professor  Garretson,  was  also  merged  into  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital,  and  there  continued  to  hold  its  unrivaled 
clinics  in  that  specialty.  These  gentlemen,  from  the  moment  they 
became  connected  with  the  scliool,  displayed  much  energy  and 
financial  courage,  and,  by  their  exertions,  rendered  it  possible  for 
the  institution  to  consummate  the  removal  to  the  present  site. 
Professor  Pancoast,  wlio  brought  with  him  his  extensive  and 
valuable  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Museum,  which  was  col- 
lected dui-ing  many  years  by  his  father  and  himself,  and  subse- 
quently freely  used  in  illustration  of  his  lectures,  was  at  once 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  College,  and  many  examples  could 
be  cited  to  show  his  great  ardor,  zeal,  and  genius,  as  the  leader 
of  the  new  combination,  striving  to  wrest  from  a  conservative 
public,  professional  and  popular  applause  and  favor.  Resting 
confidenth'  upon  the  wise  and  comprehensive  basis  upon  which 
the  school  was  reorganized  by  the  founders,  and  under  the  impetus 
given  to  the  institution  hj  the  gentlemen  named  above,  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  moved  forward  with  remarkable  vigor  in  the 
face  of  man}'  discouraging  influences.  Fresh  additions  to  the 
faculty  followed,  consisting,  for  the  greater  part,  of  young,  able 
and  energetic  men. 

"The  list  of  professors  from  the  date  of  reorganization  is,  for 
the  various  chairs,  as  follows:  The  chair  of  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  Hugo  Engel,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  1881-83;  William  F.  Waugh,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1883-91;  James  M. 
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Anders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1891.  The  eliair  of  Surgery  and  Clinical 
Surgery  was  first  occupied  by  George  P.  Oliver,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  in 
1881-84;  H.  Ernest  Goodman,  M.  D.,  1881-91;  Ernest  Laplace, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1891.  The  chair  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
William  F.  Waugh,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1881-82;  Frank  O.  Nagle,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  1882-81;  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D.,  1884-89;  John  V.  Shoe- 
maker, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacology 
and  Therapeutics,  1889.  The  chair  of  Obstetrics,  Gj-necology  and 
Clinical  Gynecology,  George  B.  H.  Swayze,  M.  D.,  1881  (during 
preliminain^  term);  William  S.  Stewart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1881-91; 
E.  E.  Montgomery,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1881-92;  W.  Frank  Haehnlen, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1892.  Gynecology,  E.  E.  Montgomery,  A.  M.,  M.  I)., 
1886-92;  W.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D.,  1892.  The  chair  of  Clinical 
Medicine,  Frank  W^oodbury,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1891-94;  William  E. 
Hughes,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1894.  Clinical  Surgerj^,  George  E.  Stubbs, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  (including  surgical  pathology),  1886-92.  William  II. 
Paucoast,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery, 
1893-97;  William  L.  Rodman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery.  Ophthalmology,  P.  D.  Key- 
ser,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1884-93;  L.  Webster  Fox,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1893. 
Anatomy,  George  E.  Stubbs,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1881-86;  William  H. 
Pancoast,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  Descriptive  and  Surgi- 
cal Anatomy,  1886-97;  John  C.  Heisler,  M.  D.,  1897.  Physiology 
and  Medical  Jurispioidence,  Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  A.  M.,  M.  I)., 
1881-86;  Thomas  C.  Stelwagen,  A.  M.,  :M.  1).  (Physiology  only),  1886- 
89;  Samuel  Wolfe,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  (lecturer),  1889-90;  Samuel  Wolfe, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.  (professor),  1890-93;  Henry  T.  Slifer,  M.  D.,  1893-94; 
Isaac  Ott,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1894.  The  chair  of  Chemistiy,  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  1881-86;  S.  B.  Howell,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1886-93; 
H.  H.  Boom,  M.  1).  (adjunct  professor),  1893-97;  J.  H.  Meeker,  B.  S., 
M.  S.,  1897.  Pathology — This  chair  was  held  by  different  lecturei-s 
up  to  1886,  but  as  some  of  the  records  are  missing,  their  names  can- 
not be  furnished.  Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pathology,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Clinical  Medicine,  1886-90; 
Ernest  Laplace,  M.  1).,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology, 1890-96;  Joseph  MacFarland,    M.  D.,    1896.     Sanitary 
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Science  and  Pediatrics,  William  B.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1884-89; 
James  M.  Anders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1889-92;  Charles  M.  Seltzer,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Hygiene,  1892-93;  Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  1893. 
In  1893  the  authorities  made  a  progressive  departure  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Board  of  Censors,  composed  of  well-known  physi- 
cians. A  certificate  of  successful  examination,  as  directed  by  the 
faculty,  before  one  of  these  gentlemen,  is  sufficient  for  admission  to 
the  study  of  medicine  in  the  College. 

^^\s  I  have  already  stated,  the  College  occupied,  during  the  first 
five  years  of  its  existence,  the  upper  stories  of  the  Third  National 
Bank  building,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Market 
streets.  Here  the  facilities  and  accommodations  offered  to  the  stu- 
dent were  plainly  inadequate.  In  1886  the  valuable  property  on 
the  north  side  of  Cherry  street,  east  of  Eighteenth  street  (a  build- 
ing earlier  known  as  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  Women), 
was  so  altered  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  hospital, 
and  was  under  the  joint  control  of  the  faculties  of  the  two  schools 
named  above.  Its  inmates,  then,  as  now,  furnished  the  means  of 
supplying  the  major  clinics,  and  of  imparting  bedside  instruction 
to  the  student.  At  this  time  the  hospital  staff  was  composed  of 
members  of  the  medical  and  dental  faculties  and  with  equal  repre- 
sentation. Upon  the  severing  of  the  relations  of  the  two  schools, 
the  staff  was  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  major  and  minor 
faculties  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  alone.  Sufiicient  adja- 
cent property  was  purchased  at  the  outset  to  erect  thereon  a  col- 
lege building,  containing  three  spacious  lecture  halls  or  amphi- 
theaters, including  a  magnificent  clinical  amphitheater.  These 
were  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  comfortable 
chairs  for  the  students.  The  upper  floor  of  the  south  side  of  tliis 
structure  was  furnished  as  a  dissectiug-room,  with  every  needed 
appliance.  This  was  leased  by  the  Pliiladelphia  School  of  Anat- 
omy, with  the  distinct  proviso  that  the  students  of  tlie  Medico- 
Chirurgical  College  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College  be 
privileged  to  dissect  therein,  under  certain  express  terms  and  regu- 
lations. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  immediately  after  the  sep- 
aration of  theMedico-Chirurgicaland  Philadelphia  Dental  Colleges, 
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the  (lissectiug-room  revei-ted  to  the  latter  institution.  Within  the 
ample  confines  of  the  College  and  hospital  adequate  space  was 
found  for  ihe  histologic,  pathological,  bacteriologic  and  chemical 
laboratories,  all  of  which  were  at  once  properly  equipped.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions it  would  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  hospital  building,  and  to 
this  end  it  was,  in  1890,  determined  to  reconstruct  the  same  on  a 
larger  scale.  As  a  result,  the  original  hospital  was  replaced  by  an 
extensive  six-story  building,  which  doubled  its  former  capacity — 
a  proceeding  'that  marked  a  second  peculiarly  eventful  period  in 
the  history  of  the  institution,  the  first  being  the  purchase  of  the 
site  now  occupied,  and  the  removal  of  it  from  Broad  street.'  The 
plans  called  for  an  extension  of  the  hospital  buildings,  twenty  feet 
to  the  front,  and  the  addition  of  two  new  stories.  The  hospital 
was  then  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  most  modern  conveniences 
for  lighting,  heating,  drainage  and  ventilation.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  these  alterations,  the  hospital  afforded  accommodation  for 
not  less  than  126  beds  for  patients;  the  two  upper  floors  have  been 
devoted  to  private  rooms  (twenty  in  number)  for  the  reception  of 
patients.  Although  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Hospital  is  located  to 
the  west  of  the  College  building,  it  is  connected  with  the  latter  by 
an  L  posteriorly,  so  that  the  two  buildings  are  virtuallj^  one.  And 
now,  for  a  time,  both  tlie  new  College  building  and  the  newly-remod- 
eled hospital  seemed  to  afford  ample  facilities,  and  to  possess  great 
adaptability  to  the  pui^poses  of  medical  teaching  and  hospital 
work.  With  the  steady  growth  of  the  medical  school,  and  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demands  for  hospital  accommodations,  it  was 
again  found  needful  to  provide  increased  building  accommoda- 
tions. In  view  of  this  fact,  six  properties,  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Eigliteenth  and  Cheriw  streets,  were  purchased  singly, 
though  in  quick  succession,  and  devoted  to  the  mateniity  depart- 
ment of  the  College,  the  children's  ward  of  the  hospital  and  the 
laboratories.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  buildings  was  thereby 
increased  from  12G  to  200  patients,  the  maternity  department 
alone  having  forty  beds.  A  little  later,  the  property  extending 
from  the  College  to  the  corner  of  Seventeenth  and  Cherrv  streets 
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was  also  purchased,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  erect  thereon, 
immediately,  a  large  laboratory  building,  suitably  arranged  in  its 
details  for  teaching  purposes.  In  consequence  of  these  repeated 
acquisitions  of  property,  the  plant  grew  until  it  coyered  an 
extensive  superficial  area,  extending  from  Eighteenth  street  to 
Seventeenth  street  on  Cheriy  street,  120  feet  northward  on  the  east 
side  of  Eighteenth  street,  and  60  feet  northward  on  the  west  side  of 
Seventeenth  street.  The  rapid  progress  of  scientific  thought  con- 
cerning asepsis  having  made  it  imperative  to  surround  surgical 
operations  with  certain  definite  conditions,  particularly  if  the  lat- 
ter be  performed  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  medical  stu- 
dents, the  Board  of  Timstees  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital 
have  recenth'  erected  a  new  clinical  amphitheater  and  operating- 
rooms,  designed  to  fulfill  the  most  advanced  surgical  and  educa- 
tional requirements.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  most  perfect,  as  well 
as  the  largest,  clinical  amphitheater  that  has  yet  been  erected, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  In  1892  there  were 
admitted  to,  and  treated  in,  the  wards  and  rooms  of  the  hospitals, 
585  patients;  in  the  receiving  ward,  771  so-called  'accident'  cases, 
and  in  the  out-patient  department,  or  dispensary  service,  5,537 
cases.  In  1S9G,  tJie  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  wards  and 
private  rooms  was  1,212;  the  number  of  'accident'  cases  treated 
wa-«4  2,036,  while  in  the  out-patient  department,  there  were  treated 
not  less  than  37,907  cases.  During  the  session  of  1891-2  the  num- 
ber of  matrtculates  was  122,  while  during  the  term  of  1896-97  the 
number  was  363. 

"The  college  has  recentl^^  adopted  a  four-session,  graded  course 
of  instruction,  with  special  features,  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  the  'seminar'  method,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  investigation  by  the  student,  and  for  per- 
sonal examination  by  the  teacher  in  sections  of  classes.  In  1897, 
the  institution,  having  become  independent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Dental  College,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  its  present 
site,  has  established  its  own  dental  department." 

The  present  teaching  force  is  composed  as  follows:  John  V. 
Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharma- 
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oology  and  Tlierai)eiitiLs;  Jaiiies  M.  Anders,  M.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medi- 
cine; Ernest  Laplace,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgein  ;  W.  Frank  Haehnlen,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Obstetrics;  W.  Easterly  Ashton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology; 
L.  Webster  Fox,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology;  William 
E.  Hughes,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  William 
L.  Kodman,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  Isaac  Ott,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology; Seneca  Egbert,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene;  Joseph 
McFarland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology; 
Charles  E.  de  M.  Sajous,  M.  D.,  Dean,  Professor  of  Lai^'ngology; 
John  C.  Pleisler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  J.  H.  Meeker,  B.  S., 
M.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Emeritus  and  honorary  professors: 
George  E.  Stubbs,  A.  M.,  M.  I).;  William  S.  Stewart,  A.  M.,  M.  D.; 
W.  B.  Atkinson,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Clinical  and  assistant  professors: 
John  V.  Shoemaker,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Skin  and 
Venereal  Diseases;  Charles  AT.  Burr,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Pro- 
fessor of  Xervous  Diseases;  W.  C.  Hollopeter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Children's  Diseases;  Arthur  H.  Cleyeland,  A.  M.,  M.  D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Laryngology;  E.  B.  Gleason,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Otology;  James  P.  Mann,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery;  Benjamin  T.  Shimwell,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery;  Albert  E.  Bouss<d,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Practice  and  Clinical  Medicine;  Spencer  Morris,  Ph.  D., 
M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Heuiy  Fisher, 
Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
mac}'.  Lecturers  and  Instructors:  Spencer  Morris,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Differential  Diagnosis;  Emanuel  S.  Gans,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Skin  Diseases;  Michael  O'Hara,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor  Sur- 
gery and  Bandaging;  Howard  S.  Anders,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  and 
Clinical  Instructor  on  Physical  Diagnosis;  I.  X.  Snively,  Lecturer 
on  Physical  Diagnosis;  ^V.  X.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Genito- 
Urinar\'  Diseases;  George  W.  Pfromm,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica  and  Clinical  Diagnosis;  Charles  L. 
Furbush,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Histology  and  Director  of  the  Histo- 
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logic  Laboratory;  i\  IT.  Giibbins,  Pb.  D.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Pbarmacy;  Henry  Parrish,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Physiology;  Pbilip  R.  Oleaver,  M.  D,,  Instructor  in  Surgery; 
Matthew  Beardwood,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Chemisti'y; 
J.  G.  Herschelroth,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Medicine;  N.  Napoleon  Bos- 
ton, Instructor  in  Obstetrics;  E.  F.  Kamerlj',  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Ophthalmology;  P.  K.  Brown,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Ophthal- 
moscopy; Alexander  Ramsay,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Children's  Dis- 
eases; L.  C.  Peter,  M.  I).,  Instructor  in  Neurology;  R.  D,  New- 
ton, M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica.  Dem- 
onstrators: J.  Thompson  Schell,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Obstetrics; 
Walter  Y.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  in  Gynecology;  W.  Wayne 
Babcock,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology;  Joseph  D.  Wallace,  M.  D., 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Edwin  H.  Miller,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Hygiene,  and  E.  F.  Kamerly,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Oph- 
thalmology. The  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
wholly  a  prodnct  of  the  present  period,  and  in  the  rapidity  and 
vigor  of  its  growth  is  probably  without  a  i)arallel  in  the  history  of 
medical  schools. 

The  four  medical  schools  in  existence  in  1881-2,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  were  covering  the  conven- 
tional ground  of  medical  instruction,  but  that  instruction  had 
recently'  made  such  strides  in  progress  that  many  older  practition- 
ers found  that  post-graduate  work  was  almost  a  necessity  in  order 
to  keep  abreast  M'ith  medical  progress.  Furthermore,  the  growth  of 
specialization  had  become  so  remarkable  in  its  proportions,  and 
the  call  for  special  knowledge  so  frequent,  that  interest  in  post-grad- 
uate work  was  widespread.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1S,S2  that  Dr. 
John  B.  Roberts,  finding  himself  free  from  his  School  of  Anatomy, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  combined  hospital  and  specialist  school, 
where  graduates  in  medicine  might  spend  such  time  as  they  chose 
under  the  personal  instruction  of  a  specialist.  Gathering  ih'iends 
about  hiin  in  sympathy  aa  ith  the  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  li.  J.  I^evis,  at  ICOl  Walnut  street,  where  it 
was  decided  to  form  such  an  institution,  "The  institution,  of  whose 
early  history  I  have  been  asked  to  give  a  brief  history,"  said  Dr. 
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Kobei-ts,  at  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new 
building,  in  Xovember,  1889,  "was  born  on  a  December  morning, 
in  1882,  when  I  suggested  to  the  distinguished  surgeon,  now  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees  (e),  the  establishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  ])ost-graduate  medical  insti'uction,  to  be  called  the  Phila- 
delphia rolyclinic.  The  idea,  which  had  long  occupied  my  mind, 
had  been  partially  realized  some  years  before,  in  tlie  practical 
courses  in  anatomy,  surgeiy,  physical  diagnosis,  chemistrv,  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  diseases  of  the  throat,  etc.,  caiTied  on  at  the  Phila- 
delphia School  of  Anatomy  b}^  Drs.  Henrj^  Leffmaun,  H.  Augustus 
Wilson  and  myself,  with  a  number  of  associates.  Dr.  Levis  accepted 
my  suggestion  with  favor,  and  within  a  few  minutes  called  upon 
Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  who,  with  his  usual  energy,  cordially  approved 
the  project.  Upon  that  day,  or  the  next.  Dr.  J,  Solis-Cohen  was 
asked  b}'  Dr.  Levis  to  add  his  distinguished  name  to  the  trio,  and 
to  aid  in  the  founding  of  the  new  medical  college.  To  tliis  nucleus 
others  were  joined,  and,  on  December  21,  a  meeting  was  held,  which 
resolved  to  organize  an  institution  for  giving  advanced  instruction 
in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  polysyllabic  name,  ^The  Philadel- 
phia Polyclinic  and  College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,'  was  the 

result  of  a  compromise The  dispensary  was  opened  at 

the  southeast  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  on  March 
12,  1883;  the  first  pupil  matriculated  March  2G,  1883,  while  the 
charter  incorporating  the  institution  'for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
gratuitous  medical  services  and  advice  to  the  sick  poor,  and  afford- 
ing physicians  facilities  for  study  in  special  branches  of  practice,' 
was  granted  March  19, 1883."  The  incorporators  were  Drs.  Charles 
H.  Burnett,  J.  Solis-Cohen,  Edward  L.  Duer,  George  C.  Harlan, 
Henry  Leffmaun,  Pichard  J.  Levis,  Charles  K.  Mills,  Thomas  G. 
Morton,  John  B.  Koberts,  Edward  O.  Shakespeare,  Arthur  Van 
Harlingen  and  James  C.  AVilson.  The  building  opposite  the  Col- 
lege of  IMiysicians  was  fitted  up  for  hospital  and  insti'uction  x>ur- 
poses,  and  the  faculty  consisted  of  Dr.  P.  J.  Levis,  for  Operative 
and  Clinical  Surgery;  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  for  General  and  Ortho- 
paedic Surgery;  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen,  for  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and 

(e)    Dr.  Richard  J.  Levis. 
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Throat;  Dr.  James  C.  Wilson,  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest;  Dr.  John 

B.  Eoberts,  for  Applied  Anatomy  and  Practical  Surgery;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Burnett,  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills, 
for  the  Mind  and  Xervous  System;  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann  for  Clinical 
Chemistry  and  Hygiene;  Dr.  xVrthur  Van  Harlingen,  for  Diseases 
of  the  vSkin;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Duer,  for  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren; Dr.  George  C.  Harlan,  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Dr.  J.  Henry 

C.  Sinies,  for  Genito-Urinary  and  Venereal  Diseases;  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick P.  Henry,  for  Pathology  and  Microscopy.  The  year  was 
divided  into  six-week  sessions.  The  school  was  successful  from 
the  first,  and  has  ever  since  enjoj^ed  a  prosperity  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  unremitting  interest  in  its  welfare  displayed  by  Dr. 
John  B.  Eoberts.  All  but  one  of  the  original  faculty  are  still  liv- 
ing: Dr.  Eichard  J.  Levis,  the  first  jtresident  and  senior  professor, 
died  in  1890,  in  Kennett,  Pennsylvania,  at  his  home,  "Cedarcrof  t," 
famous  as  the  former  home  of  Bayard  Taylor.  He  retired  from 
practice  in  1887  at  the  age  of  sixt}^  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 
and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1827.  After  his  graduation  from 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1848,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and 
at  various  periods  was  connected  with  several  of  the  leading  hos- 
pitals. He  served  as  president  of  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  for  ten 
years  and  was  honored  with  the  presidency  of  both  the  County 
and  State  medical  societies. 

There  were  but  few  changes  in  the  faculty  while  the  institu- 
tion was  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets.  Drs.  Levis  and  Wilson 
resigned  in  1883-4,  and  Dr.  AV.  11.  Parish  joined  the  obstetrical 
department  for  a  time;  Dr.  W.  H.  Baker  also  became  an  adjunct 
professor.  The  next  year  Dr.  Charles  B.  Nancrede  succeeded  Dr. 
Morton  and  Dr.  L.  W.  Steinbach  became  adjunct  to  Dr.  Iloberts. 
Dr.  Louis  Genois  also  was  an  accession  for  the  chair  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Cliemistry.  The  growth  had  been  so  great  in  every  way, 
and  the  staff  of  clinical  assistants  so  very  numerous,  that  larger 
quarters  Avere  obtained  in  a  four-story  building  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Lombard  streets,  and  opened  on  March  1,  188U.  Dr. 
B.  F.  Baer  succeeded  Dr.  Duer  that  year.  Dr.  W.  Barton  Hopkins 
took  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Baker  became  a  full 
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professor,  as  did  Dr.  8teiiil»a<h,  avIio  took  the  chair  of  Operative 
Suro-ery.  lu  1887-8  there  were  numerous  additions  as  adjuncts, 
instructors  and  assistants,  and  in  1888-9  several  important  changes 
occurred:  Drs.  Henry  and  Solis-Cohen  resigned,  also  Drs.  Genois, 
Hopkins,  and  Baker.  The  additions  were:  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Mays,  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest;  Dr.  Alex.  W.  MacCoy,  for  those  of  the  Throat 
and  Xose;  Dr.  H.  iVugustus  Wilson,  for  General  and  Orthopiedic 
Surgeiy;  Dr.  Edward  Jackson,  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Dr.  S. 
Solis-Cohen  for  Clinical  Medicine  and  Applied  Therapeutics.  The 
years  1889  and  1890  w'ere  witnesses  of  still  greater  things  for  the 
Polyclinic,  for  it  was  in  November,  1889,  that  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  for  "the  finest  hospital  building  devoted  to  post-graduate 
instruction  in  the  world,"  situated  farther  west  on  Lombard  street, 
on  the  South  Side,  but  a  few  doors  west  of  South  Eighteenth  street. 
Dr.  S,  Weir  Mitchell  was  the  most  notable  accession  to  the  faculty 
that  year,  his  professorship  being  that  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous 
System,  a  department  in  Avhich  he  first  became  famous  for  his 
work  in  the  Turner's  Lane  Military  Hospital  of  this  city  during  the 
Civil  War.  Dr.  B.  Alex,  liandall  was  also  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  In  1890,  Drs.  Levis,  J.  Solis-Cohen, 
Bennett  and  Nancrede,  and,  in  '91,  Dr.  Harlan,  became  the  first 
professors  of  the  emeritus  list.  Dr.  E.  P.  Davis,  in  1890,  became 
professor  of  Obstetrics,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton,  of  Clinical  Sur- 
geiw,  and  Dr.  Mays,  of  Experimental  Therapeutics,  while  the 
Auxiliary  list  was  still  further  enlarged.  In  1891-2  the  accessions 
were:  Dr.  S.  D.  Bisley  for  the  Eye,  Dr.  John  B.  Deaver  for  Sur- 
gery, Dr.  J.  P.  Crozer  Griitith  for  Clinical  Medicine,  Dr.  J.  Mont- 
gomery Baldy  for  Gynecology,  Dr.  A.  AA'.  Watson  for  the  Throat 
and  Nose,  and  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye.  Di*.  J.  Madison  Taylor  for  Diseases  of  Children,  Hams  A. 
Slocum  for  (Jynecology,  and  Benjamin  Lee  for  Orthopa'dics — 
although  Dr.  Lee  withdrew  later — were  the  additions  of  1892-3; 
and  those  of  the  following  year  were:  Dr.  Thomas  Neilson  for 
Genito-Frinary  Diseases,  Dr.  AVharton  Sinkler  for  Nervous  Dis- 
eases, Dr.  Ralph  AV.  Seiss  for  the  Ear,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  Taylor  for 
Orthopaedic  Surgery,     lu  1S9.">,  Miien  Dr.  Simes  became  emeritus 
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professor,  the  faculty  had  been  increased  so  as  to  number  thirty- 
five  professors  and  forty  auxiliary  instructors.  Those  added  in 
that  year  were:  Dr.  Lewis  H,  Adler,  Jr.,  for  Diseases  of  tlie  Kec- 
tum,  Dr.  Harrison  Allen  for  the  Throat  and  Nose,  Dr.  Max  J.  Stern 
for  Operative  and  Clinical  Sur<iery,  Dr.  J.  Abbott  Cantrell  for  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  Dr.  Edward  Martin  for  Geni to-Urinary  Surjijery, 
and  Dr.  Oiwille  Hor\\'itz  for  the  same  subject.  Dr.  Hon;\itz,  how- 
ever, resigned  the  next  year.  In  1896-7  there  were  several  acces- 
sions, and  Dr.  Yan  Harlingen  was  made  emeritus  professor;  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Burr  was  made  professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and 
Nervous  System;  Dr.  Howard  F.  Hausell,  of  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye; 
Dr.  James  K.  Young,  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery;  Dr.  David  D.  Stew- 
art, of  Diseases  of  the  Stomacli  and  Intestines;  Dr.  A.  A.  Eshner,  of 
Clinical  Medicine;  Drs.  Walter  J.  Freeman  and  E.  L.  Yansant,  of 
Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose,  and  Dr.  Judson  Daland,  professor 
of  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

The  present  Faculty  consists  of  the  following:  J.  Solis-Cohen, 
M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat;  Charles  H. 
Burnett,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  (.'harles 
B.  Nancrede,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  General  and  Orthopaedic 
Surgery;  George  C.  Harlan,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases 
of  the  Eye;  J.  Henry  C.  Simes,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Genito- 
urinary and  Yenereal  Diseases;  Arthur  Yan  Harlingen,  M.  D., 
Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  John  B.  Roberts, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery;  Charles  K.  Mills,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Mind  and  Nervous  System;  Henry 
Leffmann,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Chemistry  and  Hygiene; 
B.  F.  Baer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gynecology;  Lewis  W.  Stelnbach, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery;  Thomas  J. 
Mays,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  of  Experi- 
mental Therapeutics;  H.  Augustus  Wilson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
General  and  Orthopa*dic  Surgery;  Edward  Jackson,  M.  1).,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Solomon  Solis-Coheu,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Therapeutics;  B.  AlexandAH*'  Kandall, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Edwar<l  P.  Davis,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  <»f  Infancv.;  Thomas  G.  Mor- 
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toil,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopiedic  Surgerj';  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton, 
M.  ]).,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgerv*;  Samuel  D.  Eisley,  M.  D,,  S 
Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eve;  Arthur  W.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Diseases  of  the  Xose  and  Throat;  J.  P.  Crozer  Griffith, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  J.  Montgomery  Baldy,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Gynecology;  George  E.  de  Schweinitz,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Diseases  of  tlie  Eye;  John  ^ladison  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Diseases  of  Children;  Harris  A.  Slocum,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Gyne- 
cology; Thomas  E.  Xeilson,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery;  Kalph  W.  Seiss,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Ear; 
Lewis  J.  Adler,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Kectuni; 
Max  J.  Stern,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Surgery; 
J.  Abbott  Cautrell,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin;  Ed- 
ward Martin,  M.  D.,  I'rofessor  of  Genito-Urinary  Surgery;  Howard 
F.  Hansel],  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  James  K. 
Young,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Orthopaedic  Surgei'y;  David  D.  Stewart, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines;  Augus- 
tus A.  Eshner,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine;  Walter  J. 
Freeman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Xose; 
Eugene  L.  Yansant,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Nose;  Judson  Daland,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Chest; 
Assiiiell  Hewson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Joseph  S.  Gibbs, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  T.  B.  Schueide- 
man,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  G.  Hudson  Makuen, 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Defects  of  Speech;  Henry  R.  Wharton,  M.  D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children;  Charles  P.  Noble, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynecology;  Collier  L.  Bower,  M.  D.,  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Clinical  and  Operative  Surgeiy;  John  T.  Carpenter, 
Jr.,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Frank  W. 
Talley,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Gynecology;  James  Thorington, 
M.  D.,  Adjunct  l^rofessor  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  William  H.  Wells, 
M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Infancy; 
Clarence  A.  Yeasey,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Eye;  Herbert  D.  Pease,  :\r.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bacteriology; 
J.  D.  Moore,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Rectum; 
David  Kiesman,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and 
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Therapeutics;  Hilary  M.  Ciiristiau,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
Genito-Urinary  Surgery;  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor 
of  Pathology;  J.  Torrance  Rugh,    M.  D.,    Adjunct    Professor  of 
Orthopa?dic  Surgery,  and  Anna  M.  Fullerton,  M.  D.,  Associate  in 
Surgery.     The    instructors    are:    J.    AVilliam    McConnell,  M.    D., 
Instructor  in  ^N^ervous  Diseases  and  Electro-Therapeutics;  L.  J. 
Hammond,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose; 
W.  A.  X.  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology;  Edward  W. 
Stevens,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Morris  B.  Miller, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery;  Elizabeth  R.  Bund}^  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Nervous  Diseases  and  Electro-Therapeutics;  Theodore  A.  Erck, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Gynecology;  George  E.  Stout,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Henrietta  Dougherty,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Archibald  G.  Thomson,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Operative  Ophthalmology;  Florence  Mayo,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Diseases  of  the  Eye;  James  H.  McKee,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases 
of  Children;  John  Lindsay,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urinary 
Surgery^,  Bertha  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery; 
Philip  Fischelis,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and 
Nose;  John  H.  Gibbon,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Surgery;  W.  M.  Sweet, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  J.  W.  H.  Rhein,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Neuropathology;  Wilson  Bowers,  M.  D.,  Instiiictor 
in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;    Frank    Woodbury,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  Kate  W.  Baldwin, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  Tiiiman 
Aug^,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Jay  F.  Schamberg, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dermatology;  Helen  Murphy,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
in  Diseases  of  the  Eye;  Philip  R.  Cleaver,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum;  A.  F.  Witmer,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Dis- 
eases of  the  Miud  and  Nervous  System;  B.  F.  R.  Clark,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  W.  S.  Shinier, 
M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Maurice  A.  Bunce,  M.  D., 
Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine;  Howard  Reed,  M.  D.,  Insti'uctor 
in  Orthopaedic  Surgery;  Joseph  I.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  William  G.  Spiller,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases  of 
the  Mind  and  Nervous  System;  Mary  A.  Schively,  M.  D.,  Instructor 
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in  Neuropathology;  George  C.  Ktisel,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Diseases 
of  the  Throat  and  Nose;  A.  A.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Clin- 
ical Medicine;  Miss  J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Massage;  and 
clinical  assistants  in  all  departments  to  the  number  of  sixty,  all 
but  four  of  whom  are  graduates  in  medicine.  The  annual  average 
attendance  of  physicians  is  now  above  one  hundred,  the  exact 
number  of  189G  being  117,  about  half  of  whom  were  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  clinical  service,  in  its  own  hospital,  averages  about 
18,000  new  cases  annually.  The  Polyclinic  is  distinguished  among 
Philadelphia  schools  for  exceptional  advantages.  It  is  really  a 
great  hospital  elaborately  equipped  for  personal,  clinical,  special- 
ist instruction  in  the  midst  of  patients.  As  its  services  are  designed 
for  the  poor,  it  also  thus  becomes  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  city's 
medical  charities.  Its  hospital  service  is  supplemented  by  its  dis- 
pensary, which  had  77,000  visits  in  1890,  and  its  Training  School 
for  Nurses  has  already  graduated  nine  students.  The  Polyclinic, 
significantly  situated  as  it  is,  almost  equidistant  from  the  three 
great  men's  colleges — those  of  the  Univei*sity,  Jefferson  and  the 
Medico-Chirurgical — is  a  comi>lement  to  them  and  a  bond  of  union 
between  them,  while  its  abundant  facilities  for  women  students 
make  it  a  helpful  coadjutor  of  the  Woman's  College,  on  North 
College  avenue,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  It  thus  occupies 
a  keystone  place  in  the  medical  education  of  Philadelphia.  The 
Polyclinic  is  tlie  crowning  type  of  the  present  period — a  special- 
ist's school  in  a  period  characterized  by  the  increasing  subdivisions 
of  the  field  once  covered  by  the  general  practitioner,  and  yet  a 
school  by  which  tlie  general  practitioner  is  kept  in  touch  with  the 
various  specialties. 

These  great  schools  are  the  centers  of  power  in  Philadelphia's 
vast  ranks  of  conservative  medicine.  Through  them  the  city  has 
always  exerted  its  greatest  influence  upon  the  medical  profession, 
and  some  of  their  professorships  are  everywhere  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  first  prizes  and  honors  the  medical  world  has 
to  offer.  Each  has  its  own  mission  and  character;  and  from  them 
in  a  large  degree  the  medical  societies  Wke  their  tone.  With  them 
the  hosi)itals  and  dispensaries  are  largely  colaborers,  and  to  them 
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are  in  many  cases  tributary.  The  colleges  have  undoubtedly  been 
most  largely  instrumental,  during  the  present  period,  in  founding 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  This,  it  may  be  said,  has  been  done 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  but  the  interest  of  the  highest  type 
of  medical  school  is  undoubtedly  identical,  from  a  sanitary-  stand- 
point, witli  that  of  the  community  at  large. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  consider  those  semi-medical  insti- 
tutions— dental,  pharmaceutical  and  the  like — of  Avhich  Philadel- 
phia has  such  excellent  examples,  but,  although  this  is  a  city  of 
conservative  and  what  is  called  regular  medicine,  and  but  one 
other  system  of  medical  tenets  has  gained  any  appreciable  constit- 
uency, no  history  of  medical  development,  in  the  present  period 
especially,  can  overlook  the  growth  of  the  homeopathic  institu- 
tion known  as  tJie  Hahnemann  Medical  College.  This,  with  its 
hospital  and  other  fine  buildings,  facing  both  Broad  and  Fifteenth 
streets,  above  Race,  has  a  faculty  of  thirty-six  professors,  instruct- 
ors and  demonstrators,  annually  instructing  about  258  students. 
The  institution  embraces  five  large  buildings.  The  college  proper, 
fronting  on  Broad  street,  is  one  of  the  numerous  attractive  struc- 
tures in  the  region  just  north  of  the  City  Hall.  It  contains  "a 
large  anatomical  amphitheater  and  three  lecture  rooms,  a  well- 
lighted  dissecting  room,  large  laboratories  for  microscopic  work 
in  Biology,  Histology,  Pathology  and  BacteriologT;  a  large  room 
for  manual  practice  in  Bandaging,  Application  of  Surgical  Dress- 
ings, and  Surgical  Operations  on  the  Cadaver;  a  smaller  room  for 
manual  practice  in  Obstetrics;  a  chemical  laboratory;  the  College 
Museum,  with  its  thousands  of  selected  specimens,  and  the  College 
Library  of  over  15,000  volumes,  b(^sides  other  apartments  for  the 
use  of  the  students  and  teachers.  The  next  building  of  the  group 
is  known  as  Clinical  Hall.  This  structure  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate the  immense  out-patient  service  of  the  institution,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  hundred  new  patients  daily  the  year  round. 
Besides  the  general  reception  and  assignment  rooms,  there  are 
waiting-rooms  and  examination  and  prescribing  rooms  for  each 
and  every  department  of  the  clinical  service,  each  one  being  spe- 
cially arranged  and  equipped  for  the  particular  work  of  tlie  depait- 
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ment  it  is  intended  to  accommodate.     Then  there  are  six  special 
clinic-rooms,  iu  wliich  as  many  clinics  can  be  in  progress  at  one 
time.     Each  room  accommodates  a  small  sub-class  of  the  students 
engaged  in  examining  and  treating  patients,  under  the  instruction 
and  supervision  of  tlie  various  clinical  professor's,  Avhile  at  the  top 
of  tlie  building  there  is  provided  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and 
best  adapted  clinical  amphitheaters  in  America,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  nearly  four  liundred,   and   communicating  Avith  the 
anaesthetizing  and  recovery  rooms  and  with  the  general  wards  of 
the  hospital.     The  basement  of  the  Clinical  Hall  contains  the  heat, 
light  and  motor  plant  of  the  entire  institution.     The  remaining 
three  buildings,  the  largest  fronting  on  Fifteenth  street,  consti- 
tute the  hosj^ital   proper,    comprising   the   receiving   wards,   the 
administrative  offices,  resident  physician's  office,  private  operating 
rooms  and  chapel,  small  wards  for  special  classes  of  patients, 
private  rooms  for  pay  patients,  nurses'  rooms,  etc.     The  entire 
hospital  contains  two  hundred  beds,"  and  averages  tibout  28,000 
cases  of  all  kinds  annually.     This  concise  description  shows  that 
the  adherents  of  homeoijathy  in  Philadelphia  have  as  excellent 
educational  facilities,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  have  those 
of  regular  medicine;  especially  since  clinical  instruction  in  such 
hospitals  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  are  free  to  their 
students.     Over  2,300  students  have  been  graduated  since  1849. 
The  College  requires  a  four  years'  course.     Its  faculty  consists  of: 
Pemberton  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Hygiene;  Charles  M.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology 
and  Otology;  John  E.  James,  M.    D.,  Professor  of    Gynecology; 
Charles  Mohr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics; William  C.  Goodno,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine; William  H.  Bigler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Pedia- 
trics; William  B.  Van  Lennep,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery;  Her- 
bert L.  Northrop,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy;  Charles  Piatt, 
Ph.  D.,  F.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Edward 
Mercer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obsteti'ics;  Kufus  B.  Weaver,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Eegional  and  Applied  Anatomy  and  Demonstrator; 
Erving  Melville  Howard,  M.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Materia 
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Medica;  Oliver  8.  Haines,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Medicine; 
Edward  1\.  Snader,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diagnosis;  Clar- 
ence Bartlett,  M.  I).,  l*rofessor  of  Neurology  and  Medical  Semi- 
nology ;  P.  Sharpies  Hall,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Director 
of  Histological  Laboratories;  ^Villiam  Shippeu  IJoney,  A.  M., 
Attorney  at  La^^',  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence;  Edward  M. 
Gramm,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Dermatology;  Frederick  W.  Messerve, 
M.  D.,  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Histology  and  Instructor  in 
Ophthalmology;  Landreth  W.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Minor 
Surgery  and  Emergencies;  Carl  A'.  Yischer,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on 
Surgical  Pathology;  Isaac  G.  Shellcix)ss,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  lihi- 
nology  and  Laiyngology  and  Clinical  Instructor;  Thomas  Lindsley 
Bradford,  M.  I).,  Librarian  and  Lecturer  on  History  of  Medicine; 
Willett  Euos  Rotzell,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  and  Zoology; 
Duncan  Campbell,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Medical  Terminology;  Hal- 
ton  I.  Jessup,  M,  D.,  Lecturer  on  Ophthalmology  and  Otology  and 
Qinical  Instructor;  Isaac  (J.  Smedley,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Gynecol- 
ogy and  Clinical  Instructor;  J.  Percy  Moore,  Ph.  D.,  Insti'uctor  in 
Biology;  Weston  I).  Baylej',  M.  D.,  I^ecturer  on  Insanity  and  Clin- 
ical InstiMictor  in  Neurology;  William  AY.  Speakman,  M.  I)., 
Clinical  Instructor  in  Otology;  Leon  P.  Ashcraft,  M.  D.,  Lecturer 
on  Venereal  Diseases;  Frank  C.  Benson,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator 
of  Surgery;  Thomas  II.  Carmichael,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Pharma- 
ceutics; Raymond  J.  Harris,  M.  D.,  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  Walter 
W.  Maires,  M.  D.,  Demonsti'ator  of  Histology;  and  Alfred  Cook- 
man,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Pathology.  Its  student  constituency, 
like  that  of  other  colleges  in  Philadelphia,  is  about  half  from  Pejin- 
sylvania,  but  it  also  has  large  numbers  from  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  and  the  rest  are  well  scatteretl  over  this  and  even  other 
lands.  Some  post-graduate  work  is  done  and  its  last  class  of 
graduates  numlMTod  thii-ty-seven.  It  has  now  entered  upon  its 
fiftietli  year. 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  one  other  Homeopathic 
school  and  several  societies  and  hosi)itals,  with  the  usual  nurse 
and  dispensary  service.  The  Philadelphia  Post-Graduate  School 
of  Homeopathics,  at  G13-ir)  Spring  Garden  stre<^t,  was  opened  in 
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March,  1891,  and  now  has  a  faculty  of  fourteen,  of  which  Dr.  J.  T. 
Kent  is  dean.  Besides  the  old  Hahnemann  Alumni  Association, 
organized  in  1857,  there  is  the  Germantown  Society;  the  Phila- 
delphia County  Society,  organized  in  1886,  and  now  having  266 
members;  the  Twenty-third  Ward  Society;  the  Clinical  Society, 
and  several  clubs.  The  Homeopathic  Hospital,  beside  the  Hahne- 
mann, was  opened  in  1871;  the  Children's  Hospital  was  opened 
in  1877,  with  60  beds;  the  Woman's  Hospital  was  opened  in  1884, 
with  75  beds;  and  St.  Luke's,  with  11  beds,  was  opened  in  1896. 
There  are  also  four  independent  dispensaries,  and  five  journals 
published.  This  is  the  result  of  sixty-six  years  of  Homeopathy 
in  Philadelphia,  the  first  physician  to  locate  here  being  Dr.  George 
Butts,  who  came  in  1831.  Two  years  later  Dr.  Butts  was  joined 
hj  his  friend,  Dr.  Constantine  Hering,  who,  in  1848,  with  Dr.  Jacob 
Jeans  and  Dr.  Walter  Williamson,  started  the  first  permanent 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  in  this  country.  This  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  began  its  first  course  October  15,  1848,  at  the  rear 
of  627  Arch  street,  with  15  students.  A  rupture  occurred  in  the 
organization  in  1867,  and  Dr.  Hering,  leading  the  seceders,  founded 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  on  July  IT  of  that  year.  As  Hahne- 
mann survived,  and  was  the  successor  of  the  first  institution,  it 
now  claims  to  be  the  oldest  medical  college  in  the  world  teaching 
the  system  of  treatment  originated  by  Samuel  Hahnemann.  Its 
dean,  Dr.  Pemberton  Dudley,  Avas  president  of  the  National  Home- 
opathic Society  during  the  current  year. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  colleges  come  the  medical  societies. 
This  is  true,  not  onh^  locally,  but  also  nationally,  and  even  in  world- 
wide relations.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  Philadelphia  has  influ- 
enced the  medical  world  as  much  through  her  societies  as  through 
her  institutions  of  learning,  although  their  spheres  of  action  are 
so  different  as  hardly  to  be  comparable.  This  has  been  done 
chiefly  through  the  two  great  representative  medical  societies  of 
the  city.  All  the  others  are  sectional,  either  in  location,  aim,  con- 
stituency, or  some  other  feature.  Tliese  two  societies  have  prac- 
tically gone  on  side  by  side  for  over  a  hundred  years  (f),  and  during 

(f)    The  old   Philadelphia   Medical    Society    must   always    be   considered    the 
County  Societ}'  'inider  another  form. 
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iill  that  time  have  served  as  a  sort  of  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  profession  of  Philadelphia,  except  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  in  this  case,  are  almost  invariably  members 
of  the  house,  and  that  between  the  two  bodies  there  does  not  neces- 
sarily exist  any  community  of  action.  The  County  Medical  Society 
is  the  popular  bod}',  to  which  any  reputable  physician  of  the  reg- 
ular school,  in  its  territorj'^,  may  be  elected,  and,  in  a  sense,  it  is 
also  the  greatest  of  the  societies,  because  it  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  the  physicians  of  the  city  in  both  the  state  and  national 
bodies.  The  College  of  Physicians,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  con- 
nection with  any  other  society,  is  sufficient  unto  itself  in  that 
respect,  and  is  practically,  though  not  formally,  a  limited  and 
somewhat  exclusive  body,  to  which,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  all 
the  greatest  names  in  the  city's  medical  history  have  belonged. 
The  County  Society  is  purely  a  society;  the  College  of  Physicians 
is  a  great  institution  also,  whose  professional  treasures,  accumu- 
lating generation  after  generation  within  its  ivy-grown  walls  at 
Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  invest  it  with  an  interest  which, 
to  the  cultured  physician,  is  almost  sacred.  In  the  hall  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  the  County  Society  holds  its  meetings,  as 
well  as  the  Academy  of  Surgery,  the  Pathological,  Neurological, 
Obstetrical,  and  Pediatric  societies.  Both  the  College  and  the 
County  Society,  so  far  as  national  medicine  is  concerned,  have 
always  caused  Pliiladelphia  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  leader  of 
the  conservatives,  but,  locally,  the  County  Society  leads  the  liberal 
wing  and  the  College  of  Physicians  is  and  always  has  been  the 
conservative  fortress.  The  County  Society,  since  it  became  the 
sole  representative  of  the  profession  in  the  national  society,  has 
been  the  more  actively  practical  body,  the  College  of  Physicians 
the  more  purely  scientific.  The  County  Society,  in  recent  yeai's, 
lias  been  the  more  usual  leader  of  movements,  while  the  College 
of  Physicians,  because  of  its  principles  and  traditions,  has  been 
the  main  determiner  of  standards  in  most  of  the  professional 
questions  that  have  arisen  within  the  last  century.  The  relative 
positions  of  the  two  bodies  and  the  course  of  events  which  deter- 
mined them  belong  to  the  present  period  of  the  medical  history 
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of  Philadelphia,  and  as  they  arc  chictly  concerned  with  the  ri«e 
of  the  County  Society  they  will  be  considered  in  that  connection. 
A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  College  of  Physicians  will  first  be 
necessary  to  an  nnderstandinji  of  these  events,  and  of  the  entire 
course  of  medical  history  in  IMiiladelphia  since  the  Revolution. 

The  College  of  IMiysicians  has  had,  since  its  formation  in  1787. 
the  folloAving  presidents:  Dr.  John  Kedman,  elected  in  1787;  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  elected  in  1805;  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  elected  in 
1809;  Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  in  1818;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  in  1835; 
Dr.  Thomas  T.  Hewson,  in  1835,  also;  Dr.  (leorge  B.  Wood,  in  1848: 
Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Kuschenberger,  in  1879;  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  in  1883; 
Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  in  1884;  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  in  1884,  also;  Dr. 
S.  AVeir  Mitchell,  in  1886;  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  in  1889;  Dr. 
Mitchell  again,  in  1892;  and  Dr.  Da  Costa,  the  present  incumbent^ 
again  in  1895.  Of  these  distinguished  men  some  accounts  have 
been  given  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  excepting  those  still  living 
and  Drs.  Kuschenberger  and  Lewis,  the  former  of  whom  has  writ- 
ten the  only  history  of  the  college,  and  the  latter  of  whom,  in  the 
gift  of  the  Lewis  Library,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Kuschenberger  was  born  in  1807  and  died 
in  1895,  after  a  valimble  service  of  nearlj^  sixty-nine  years  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  in  which  he  bore  the  relative  rank  of  commo- 
dore at  his  decease.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Jersev  and  a  grad- 
nate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  most  notable  work 
was  the  organization  of  tJie  Naval  Laboratory.  Dr.  Lewis  died 
in  1890  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  desiring  evidently  that  hi.s 
library  should  be  his  only  monument,  as  he  requested  that  no 
memoir  of  his  life  should  be  written.  He  was  born  in  Barbadoes. 
W.  I.,  in  1813,  and  graduated  in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  returning  to 
Philadelphia  thereafter  to  engage  in  practice.  He  was  well  known 
and  successful  in  his  profession,  but  his  love  for  books  and  hi.s 
passion  for  their  collection  were  his  most  striking  characteristics, 
and  resulted  in  the  gift  of  the  Lewis  Library.  The  nucleus  of  this 
superb  collection  of  books  and  journals,  now  numbering  about 
15,000  volumes,  wa«  forme<l  on  February  27,  18G4,  when  Dr.  Lewis 
presented  to  the  College  his  library,  consisting  of  more  than  2,500 
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volumes.  Although  the  gift  Avas  without  conditions,  it  was 
resolved,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Alfred  Stills,  then  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee,  that  the  books  "shall  be  preserved  as  a  sep- 
arate collection,  under  the  name  of  the  Lewis  Library."  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years  later,  Dr.  Lewis  con- 
tinued to  add  to  his  collection.  As  he  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
ancient  and  modern  medical  literature,  and  made  his  purchases 
with  the  most  discriminating  judgment,  the  library  which  bears 
his  name  is  probably  unequaled  by  any  other  medical  library  of 
similar  size  in  the  world.  The  last  two  presidents  are  still  living 
and  are  too  Avell  and  widely  known  to  need  more  than  mention. 
No  one  but  must  instantly  admit  that  of  all  the  names  of  the  living 
physicians  of  Philadelphia,  tlie  fame  of  these  two  extends  the  most 
widely  both  within  and  without  the  profession;  the  one  as  a  great 
physician  and  teacher;  the  other  great  in  original  sciwitifie 
research,  and  so  favorably  known  as  poet  and  novelist  as  to  have 
been  described  as  succeeding  to  tlie  mantle  of  the  "Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast  Table." 

These  executives  have  presided  in  different  places.  The  first 
meetings  were  held  in  the  old  "Academy" — the  forerunner  of  the 
University — at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets,  and  in  1791  a  room  was. 
secured  in  the  hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which 
was  used  for  over  fifty-three  years.  In  1845  the  College  found  new- 
quarters  in  a  hall  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Library 
streets,  which  was  used  until  1852,  when  "the  picture  house  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  containing  the  celebrated  painting 
of  Benjamin  West  and  located  at  820  Spruce  street,  was  jented. 
These  experiences  brought  up  the  question  of  an  independent  per- 
manent home,  and  in  1849  a  building  fund  was  begun.  In  18G0) 
the  lot  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets  was  purchased,  and  in 
March,  18G3,  tlie  present  building,  except  the  third  story,  which 
was  built  in  1886  chiefly  for  the  M  titter  Museum,  was  openeii  for 
meetings.  It  is  now  a  three-story  brick  structure  fronting  on  Thir-^ 
teenth  street,  where  the  door  opens  into  vestibules,  on  the  left  of 
which  are  the  janitor's  rooms  and  those  of  the  Nurses'  Directory,, 
and  on  the  right  a  stack-room  for  books  and  a  room  used  for  meet- 
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ings  of  various  societies.  The  aceumiilation  of  the  library  has 
grown  so  great  that  the  entire  building,  except  half  of  the  first 
floor  and  all  of  th«'  iliird,  wliifh  contains  the  Mutter  Museum,  is 
given  over  to  its  books,  and  other  collections.  The  second  floor 
is  the  main  one.  The  south  side  is  divided  into  two  large  rooms, 
one  known  as  the  General  Library  and  the  other  as  the  Lewis 
Library.  The  walls  of  both  are  banked  with  cases,  portraits, 
curios  and  busts  of  medical  celebrities.  Leading  from  the  General 
Libraiy  to  the  north  end  is  a  smaller  room — the  S.  D.  Gross  Library. 
It  is  in  the  north  room  of  the  second  floor  that  the  meetings  are 
held.  The  "Hall''  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  life-sized 
portraits  of  Eush,  Kedman,  Shippen,  Morgan  and  others,  dow^n 
to  Agnew,  Stille,  Da  Costa  and  Mitchell  of  the  present  day,  while 
in  its  vestibule  are  commemorative  tablets,  busts  of  Gross  and 
Paneoast,  portraits  of  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  others,  and  an  excellent  reproduction  of  Rembrandt's  "The 
Lesson  in  Anatomy."  This  is  the  home  of  a  medical  library,  sec- 
ond only,  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  books,  to  that  of 
the  Surgeon-General's  oftice  a  I  Washington,  and  of  an  ancient 
society  that  stands  unique  among  all  the  medical  organizations 
of  America.  '%■ 

The  niembershii*  now  includes  ^>1!)  Fellows,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing constitute  the  present  officers:  President,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da 
Costa;  vice-president.  Dr.  John  Aslihurst,  Jr.;  censors,  Drs.  Alfred 
Stille,  AN'illiam  F.  Xorris,  Artliur  A'.  Meigs  and  Itichard  A.  Clee- 
man;  secretary.  Dr.  Thomas  IJ.  Xeilson;  treasurer,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Fisher;  lioiioijirv  librarian,  I  >r.  Frederick  P.  Henry;  councillors, 
Drs.  Henry  11.  Wluivton,  Frederii  k  A.  Packard,  (1.  F.  de  Schweinitz, 
Thomas  S.  K.  Morion,  Charles  W.  Dulles  and  John  K.  Mitchell. 

TIk'  nine  committees  are  as  follows,  the  first  name  mentioned 
being  That  of  the  chairman:  Drs.  (J.  G.  Davis,  Damaso  T.  Laine  and 
Thompson  S.  Westcott,  on  I'ublication;  Drs.  George  C.  Harlan, 
Charles  A.  Oliver,  Charles  P>.  Penrose,  F.  X.  Dercum,  AVilliam  J. 
Taylor,  ami  the  honorary  libnnian,  './•  ofpcio,  on  the  Library;  Drs. 
John  H.  Brinton,  ILarrison  Allen,  and  George  McClellan,  on  Mtitter 
Museum;  Drs.  .T.  Fwinu  Mears,  ^[(»rHs  .T.  Lewis.  William  Barton 
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Hopkins,  J.  K.  Mitchell,  and  Cas[)jii'  Morris,  on  the  Hall;  Drs, 
Wharton  Sinlvler,  James  E.  Wilson,  ami  James  V.  Ingham,  on  the 
Director-^-  for  Xnrses;  Drs.  I.  Minis  Hajs,  Charles  S.  Wurts,  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  and  the  president  and  treasurer,  on  Finance;  Drs. 
Barton  (\  Hirst,  E.  E.  Mont.i'omer}'  and  John  B.  Shober,  on  the 
William  F.  Jenks  Prize  (g);  Drs.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  Louis  Starr, 
Kobert  G.  Le  Conte,  Henry  Morris,  and  the  president,  on  Enter- 
tainments; Drs.  H.  O.  Wood,  lloland  G.  Curtin,  John  B.  Roberts, 
Edward  Jackson,  and  Henry  W.  Cattell,  on  the  Alvarenga  Prize. 
The  chairmen  and  clerks  of  sections  are:  Drs.  William  F.  Norris 
and  H.  F.  Hansell,  on  Ophthalmology;  Drs.  Charles  H.  Burnett 
and  Eugene  L.  Vansant,  on  Otologj^  and  Laryngology;  Drs.  W.  W. 
Keen  and  Alfred  C.  Wood,  on  General  Surgery;  Drs.  Barton  C. 
Hirst  and  John  B.  Shober,  on  Gynecology;  and  Drs.  James  C.  Wil- 
son and  8.  M.  Hamill,  on  General  Medicine.  In  direct  charge  of 
the  Library  is  Mr.  Charles  Perry  Fisher,  with  an  assistant  libra- 
]  ian.  Miss  M.  C.  Rutherford.  The  public  are  admitted  to  the  library 
through  the  introduction  of  members.  This  form  of  organization  is 
the  result  of  two  important  changes,  since  the  adojition  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  first  of  these  occuri'ed  in  1834,  when  the  charter  was 
made  to  supersede  the  constitution,  and  the  second  in  1893,  when 
sections  were  introduced,  one  of  the  most  important  movements 
in  the  histor}^  of  the  institution,  and  due  largely  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  president.  Dr.  Mitchell.  The  work  of  the  College  and  its 
general  position  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  profession  of 
Philadelphia,  up  to  the  time  that  the  County  Medical  Society  was 
made  exclusive  representative  in  the  national  societj^  has  been 
suggested  in  earlier  chapters.  One  of  the  most  important  works 
in  which  it  participated  was  the  formation  of  a  national  Pharma- 
copteia.  In  this  enterprise  it  persisted  from  1788  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volume  in  1831.  The  work  on  the  Pharmacopceia 
occupied  many  of  its  ablest  members  during  that  time,  those  most 


(g)  The  W.  F.  Jenks  Memorial  Fund  is  in  tlie  hands  of  four  trustees:  Dr. 
James  Y.  Ingham,  Charles  S.  Wurts,  Horace  Y.  Evans  and  tlie  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 
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closely  connected  with  it  being  Drs.  Hewson,  Wood  and  Bacbe, 
"The  founding  and  j^iiblishing  of  this  very  important  work,"  says  §\ 
Dr.  Ruschenberger,  "is  ascribed  very  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
to  the  enterprise  of  tJie  College  of  Physicians."  Out  of  this,  as  is 
well  known,  grew  the  Dispensatory'  of  the  United  States,  by  Drs. 
Wood  and  Bache,  and  the  College  was  equally  prominent  in  later 
revisions.  Its  museum,  one  of  the  linest  collections  of  i)hysio- 
logical  and  i)athological  specimens  in  this  country,  was  begun 
in  1849,  and  received  its  greatest  accession  in  1803  with 
Dr.  Mtitter's  collection.  This  collection  and  the  library  and  its 
accompaniments  are  to  medicine  in  Philadelphia  what  the  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Philosophical  Society,  and  the  His- 
torical Society  are  Lo  general  scientific  culture,  and  its  present 
constant  accumulation  gives  promise  of  a  remarkable  future.  The 
Directory  for  Nurses  was  the  result  of  a  suggestion  of  Dr.  Mitchell, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  powers  in  the  recent 
growth  of  the  College.  This  was  established  in  1882,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  years  the  number  of  applications  for  nurses  filefl  aver- 
aged considerably  above  a  thousand  annuall3^  In  1883  Dr.  Mitchell 
gave  the  College  |5,000  as  a  permanent  entertainment  fund,  and 
one  of  the  first  uses  of  it  was  the  celebration  of  the  centennial 
anniversary  in  Januar}',  1887,  the  chief  features  of  which  were  a 
"Commemorative  Address"  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  "Reminiscences  of  the 
College"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Stille,  "An  Account  of  the  Institution  of 
the  College  of  Physicians"  by  Dr.  Ruschenberger,  and  an  elaborate 
program  of  addresses,  toasts  and  responses.  The  presidencj'  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
institution.  Recently,  under  Dr.  Da  Costa's  influence,  the  mem- 
bership has  been  considerably  increased,  and  the  greatest  growth 
of  the  past  decade  has  been  in  the  development  of  the  sections. 
But  these  marks  of  progress  in  the  career  of  the  society  are  not 
sufficient,  in  any  measure,  to  indicate  the  present  power  of  the 
College  as  a  framer  of  professional  standards,  or  its  general  influ- 
ence, here  and  elsewhere.  It  has  been  a  quiet,  unostentatious 
force  in  conservative  medicine  in  this  country  for  over  a  century. 
If  it  has  beer,  somewhat  less  active  in  popular  movements  in  recent 
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years,  it  has  not  been  less  influential  in  medical  thought,  and  only 
needs  the  adjunct  of  a  journal  to  make  that  fact  more  evident  to 
the  profession  at  large.  If  its  library  is  the  memory  of  the  med- 
ical profession  of  Philadelphia^  its  journal  would  be  its  not  less 
distinguished  current  thought. 

The  rise  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  may  be 
dated  from  June  3,  1874,  when  it  became  the  sole  representative  of 
the  profession  of  Philadelphia  in  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, by  an  amendment  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  latter^ 
making  its  constituency  thereafter  composed  of  state,  district  and 
county  societies.  This  action  was  merely  a  fulfillment  of  the  orig- 
inal plan  of  the  national  body,  which  intended  its  representation 
to  be  territorial,  rather  than  institutional,  as  compromise  had  com- 
pelled it  to  be  ever  since  its  organization.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  point  was  discussed  in  the  very  earliest  meetings  for  the 
organization  of  the  national  society,  and  it  will  also  be  recalled 
that  Philadelphia  furnished  the  advocates  for  institutional  re]>re- 
sentation;  and  Dr.  X.  S.  Davis  and  his  New  York  (State)  constit- 
uene3%  those  for  the  territorial,  the  latter  aiming  to  have  medical 
organization  somewhat  like- that  of  our  governmental  structiue. 
For  more  than  twenty-seven  years.  Philadelphia  was  successful 
in  upholding  institutional  representation,  i.  e.,  representation  from 
societies,  colleges,  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  rather  than  from 
counties  and  districts,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  country,  stimulated 
by  the  i^erseverance  of  Dr.  Davis  in  the  original  plan,  made  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  only  a  question  of  time.  It  was  the  object 
of  democracy  in  medical  organization,  to  secure  an  organ  of  expres- 
sion of  the  American  medical  profession,  but  this  did  not  imply 
that  there  was  not  a  proper  field  for  independent  organization  out- 
side of  it,  although  that  idea,  now  fast  disappearing,  involved  the 
situation  for  some  time.  The  question  has  always  been  one  of 
professional  democracy  and  exclusiveness,  and  it  has  been  so  min- 
gled with  the  allied  questions  of  the  cities  versus  the  country,  the 
East  versus  the  West,  and  the  specialist  versus  the  general  practi- 
tioner, that  unless  one  keeps  all  these  antitheses  in  mind  the  move- 
ment seems  inexplicable.     It  required  a  long  struggle  to  achieve 
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the  victory  of  democmey,  and  rhiladelpliia  was  the  chief  battle- 
field during  tweiity-seveii  years  and  over.  Fortunately,  the  ques- 
tion seems  practically  settled  by  the  recognition  that  the  national 
body  and  its  constituents  have  each  a  field  of  their  own,  in  no  way 
conflicting  with  those  of  the  independent,  specialist,  scientific, 
social,  or  sectional  societies,  in  medicine,  tliat  have  been  and  will 
be  found  desirable;  for  there  is  a  territory  that  only  such  bodies 
can  cover.  As  memories  of  the  struggle  fade,  the  adjustments 
which  have  certainh'  been  affected  by  them  will  undoubtedly  be 
restored,  and  every  branch  of  the  profession  receive  its  due  con- 
sideration. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  trace  the  development  of  these  ques- 
tions, since  they  raised  the  County  Me<lical  Society-  to  its  present 
position,  and  caused  within  it  one  of  the  greatest  struggles  in  the 
history  of  Philadelphia  medicine,  whose  fading  memories  had  at  one 
time  something  of  the  sensitiveness  of  those  of  the  late  Civil  War. 
It  was  a  struggle,  the  effects  of  which  were  felt  throughout  the  med- 
ical world.  The  Philadelphia  County  Me<iical  Society  is,  virtually, 
though  not  actually,  the  oldest  medical  society  in  the  city,  for 
from  the  time  Morgan  organized  the  fii*st  Philadelphia  medical 
society  down  to  the  present,  there  has  been  almost  without  cessa- 
tion a  popular  society  of  which  the  great  majority  of  the  physi- 
cians, great  and  small,  alike,  were  members.  Up  to  1847  these 
successive  organizations  were  the  popular  discursive  bodies  of  the 
profession,  with  hardly  the  dignity  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
although  comprising  most  of  the  fellows  of  the  College  in  their 
membership.  In  1848  tlie  County  Society  was  founded.  Its  ori- 
gin, to  use  the  Avords  of  one  of  its  former  presidents,  Dr.  William 
Mayburry,  can  be  traced  "to  the  reflex  influence  which  the  insti- 
tution of  the  American  Medical  Association  exerted  on  the  profes- 
sional minrl  of  the  country."  It  was  the  purpose  of  some  of  tlie 
far-seeing  founders  of  the  latter  organization,  notably  of  Dr.  N.  S. 
Davis,  that  its  delegates  should  be  solely  comi)osed  of  members 
of  the  State  and  County  societies,  and  this  scheme  was  undoubtedly 
entertained  by  some  of  tlie  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Society. 
TIk'  prospect  of  such  an  alliance  imparted  new  dignity  and  activity 
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to  the  County  Society,  to  wliieli  it  was  evident  that  all  vital  pro- 
fessional questions,  such  a«  those  relating  to  ethics,  the  admission 
of  women,  and  the  like,  must  sooner  or  later  be  submitted,  and 
through  which  all  great  movements  of  medical  progress  initiated 
by  the  national  society  would  soon  be  represented  in  this  territory. 
From  that  time  until  1874:,  when  the  project  wa.s  realized,  was  a 
long  period  of  waiting,  and  during  it  all  the  most  serious  leader 
of  opposition  was  the  College  of  Physicians,  supported  by  the  other 
medical  institutions  of  the  city.  The  College  of  Physicians,  by 
natural  position,  and  at  times  by  detinitely  adopted  policy,  per- 
formed those  public  ofhces  of  watchfulness  over  State  medicine 
that  are  now  more  naturally  undertaken  by  County  and  National 
bodies,  so  that  the  alliance  of  County,  State,  and  Nation  was  sug- 
gestive of  local  rights  giving  way  to  federation.  In  1874  the 
inevitable  was  accepted,  and  all  Philadelphia  institutions  ceased 
to  be  represented  in  the  national  body  as  institutions,  and  their 
members,  for  the  most  pari  already  members  of  the  County  Society, 
began  to  devote  more  attention  to  the  work  of  that  organization. 
They  were  not  slow  to  api)reciate  the  importance  of  a  society 
through  which  alone  a  national  representation  could  be  secured. 
This  change  in  the  mode  of  representation  in  the  national  society 
was  not  secured  without  some  compromises  and  conciliations  to 
such  leaders  as  required  them.  That  the}'  were  wisely  made  is 
shown  by  the  remarkable  unity  of  the  Congress  of  1876,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  elder  Gross.  For  about  ten  years  this  close  union 
of  the  profession  in  the  movements  of  the  national  body,  through 
the  County  Society,  Avas  productive  of  great  mutual  advantage  to 
the  profession  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  nation,  Philadelphia's 
influence  upon  the  profession  at  large  was,  during  Ihis  period,  wor- 
thy of  comparison  with  that  of  the  brightest  days  of  her  history. 
But  the  relations  of  the  County  Medical  Society  toward  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  profession  were  somewhat  strained,  on  account 
of  the  various  questions  already  mentioned,  and  it  only  needed 
the  loss  of  the  active  and  conciliatory  influence  of  such  a  wise 
leader  as  Gross  to  precipitate  a  struggle.  Nearly  every  question 
that  has  arisen  in  the  present  period — that  of  the  code,  the  admis- 
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siou  of  women,  and  others — were  in  active  discussion  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  decade  mentioned.  Trouble  arose  in  connection 
with  the  first  regular  International  Medical  Congress  held  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Congress  of  1876  in 
Philadelphia  was  not  a  meeting  of  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress proper,  but  the  latter  body  did  propose  to  hold  its  first  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  Washington,  in  1887,  the  same  year, 
by  the  way,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial anniversar}'. 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  1884,  its  president,  suggested  that  an  invitation   be 
extended  to  the  meeting  in  Copenhagen  to  hold  the  ninth  Interna- 
tional Medical  Congress  in  the  United  States  at  Washington,  in 
1887.     In  accordance  witli  this  suggestion,  it  was  decided  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  give  the  invitation  and, 
in  case  of  its  acceptance,  that  it  should  "proceed  to  act  as  an 
executive  committee,  with  full  power  to  fix  the  time  and  to  make 
all  necessary  and  suitable  an-angements  for  the  meeting  of  such 
congress,  and  to  solicit  funds  for  that  purpose,"  and  that  it  "have 
power  to  add  to  its  membership,  to  perfect  its  organization,''  and 
all  that  was  necessary  thereto.     President  H.  F.  Campbell,   of 
Georgia,  appointed  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  of  New  York;  Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays,  of  Philadelphia;  Dr.  L.  A.  Sayre,  of  New  York;  Dr.  C.  John- 
son, of  Baltimore;  Dr.  George  Englemann,  of  St.  Louis;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Brown,  U.  S.  N.;  and  the  president  himself  was  added  by  vote, 
making  eight  members.    The  invitation  was  accepted;  the  com- 
mittee added  between  fifteen  and  twenty  prominent  membei*s  of 
the  profession  to  its  list,  and  a  meeting  was  held  November  29, 
1884,  in  Washington.     A  sub-comm,ittee  of  the  original  eight  pre- 
sented an  outline  plan  of  organization  and  rules  similar  to  those 
governing  previous  congresses,  the  selection  of  names  being  based 
entirely  on  their  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  without 
regard     to     sectional     or    society     representation.     Membership 
depended  upon  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee.*    This  plan 
was,  in  some  measure,  modified  so  as  to  secure  society  and  sectional 
representation,  and  a  sliglitly  wider  representation  of  ofiicers  and 
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readers  of  papers.  The  cornniittee  adjourned,  after  having  chosen 
the  following"  officers:  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  of  New  York,  for 
president;  Drs.  Alfred  Stillo)  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Iv.  P.  Howard  of  Montreal,  vice-presi- 
dents; Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A,,  secretary-general;  Dr.  J.  M. 
Brown,  U.  S.  N.,  treasurer;  and  an  executive  committee,  composed 
of  the  i^resident,  secretary-general,  and  treasurer;  and  Dr.  I.  Minis 
Hays  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  A.  Jacobi  of  New  York,  Dr.  Christopher 
Johnson  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  S.  C.  Busey  of  Washington.  This 
executive  committee  was  to  proceed  to  complete  the  work  of  organi- 
zation, and  the  General  Committee  was  to  meet  some  time  before 
the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  national  society.  "The  Executive 
Committee,  however,"  says  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Associatimi,  "regarded  their  work  as  so  far  advanced 
as  to  render  a  meeting  of  the  General  ("onimittee  in  New  Orleans 
unnecessary,  and  proceeded  to  the  publication  of  their  work  as 
far  as  completed.  This,  we  think,  Avas  an  unwise  step.  We  think 
the  General  Committee  should  have  assembled  at  New  Orleans  and 
reported  its  action  to  the  Association  before  its  formal  publication 
to  the  world.  It  would  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for  confer- 
ence and  adjustment  of  differences  at  once,  and  would  have  avoided 
the  charge  of  having  ignored  the  body  from  which  its  existence 
•an<l  all  its  powers  had  been  derived.  If  an  error,  however,  it  was 
certainly  one  of  judgment  and  not  of  design.  Begarding  the  powder 
conferred  upon  the  committee  by  the  resolutions  we  have  quoted, 
as  ample  and  unreserved,  the  members  were  simply  intent  on  the 
early  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  with- 
out unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  The  idea  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  work  of  organ- 
izing the  International  Congress  had  acted  from  any  other  than 
an  honest  desire  to  execute  the  trust  committed  to  them  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  is  without  the  slightest  foundation,  and  should  be 
discarded  by  any  honorable  mind.  But  it  is  plainly  evident,  both 
from  the  expressions  in  a  large  part  of  the  medical  press,  and  from 
the  sentiments  freely  expressed  in  private  conversation,  as  well  as 
publicly,  that  two  important  errors  had  been  committed  in  the 
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work  of  the  committeK^.  Tlio  tiisi  was  coiiniiittiMl  by  the  orijjjinal 
comniitteo  of  eight  ineiubcrs,  aj^poiiiUMl  at.  Washington,  in  tlie 
selection  of  additional  members  of  their  own  body.  Actnated, 
perhaps,  by  an  injudicions  liberality,  it  is  claimed  that  the}' 
inclnded  in  tlieir  selection  some  A>ho  had  placed  themselves  in 
antiigonism  to  the  National  and  State  organizations  of  the  profes- 
sion, by  openly  repudiating  the  national  code  of  ethics,  which 
constitutes  the  common  bond  of  union  for  all  these  organizations. 
By  this  step,  they  placed  the  American  Medical  Association,  from 
which  the  committee  liad  derived  all  its  power,  in  an  inconsistent 
position,  and  failed  to  sustain  the  large  majority  of  the  profession 
in  the  state  of  New  York  who  had  faithfully  sustained  the  national 
code,  and  maintained  their  fraternal  relations  to  the  national  and 
state  organizations  of  the  whole  country.  The  second  alleged 
error  consisted  simply  in  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  enlarged  com- 
mittee to  appreciate  the  importance  of  so  distributing  the  officers 
of  sections  as  to  represent  and  interest,  as  far  as  possible,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  all  tlie  leading  geographical  divisions  of 
our  country." 

Philadelphia  was  chiefly  connected  with  the  second  "alleged 
error,"  the  first  one  being  of  concern  to  New  York,  In  fact,  the 
struggle  was  primarily  one  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  leading 
the  great  eastern  cities,  versus  the  West  and  the  countr}-  at  large. 
The  editor  of  77<c  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  IScicnccs,  Dr.  I. 
Minis  Hays,  represented  Philadelphia,  or  that  part  of  Philadelphia 
which  stood  for  the  dominance  of  the  great  cities,  in  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  committee  claimed  that,  Avhile  they  were 
appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  they  were  to  fol- 
low the  i)recedent  of  the  international  body,  which  was  a  purely 
scientific  one,  unconcerned  Avith  codes  or  representation,  and  that 
there  was  a  considerable  and  able  minority  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  national  society,  and  could  not  be  ignored.  The  posi- 
tion, character  and  ability  of  Dr,  Hays,  as  well  as  the  striking 
excellence  of  the  committee's  program,  led  the  profession  generally 
to  ascribe  it  to  his  influence.  A  single  glance  at  the  names  enrolled 
showed  an  array  of  the  ablest  scientific  me<lical  men  in  America, 
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who  would  be  recognized  evenwhere  as  eminently  suitable  dele- 
gates to  such  a  congress.  But,  it  is  also  evident  at  a  glance  that 
these  men  were  largely  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  from 
distinguished  circles  in  those  cities.  It  might  have  been  contended 
by  some  that  these  were  the  natural  places  in  which  to  look  for 
America's  most  distinguished  medical  men,  but  the  democratic 
spirit  of  the  American  Medical  Association  manifested  itself, 
demanding  that  the  national  body  and  tliose  in  sympathy  with  it 
should  be  the  only  representatives  in  the  coming  congress,  and  that 
all  sections  should  be  given  recognition  on  the  program.  The 
leader  in  this  movement  in  Philadelphia  was  Dr.  John  V.  Shoe- 
maker, a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  College, 
who  had  but  recently  been  a  i^articipant  in  the  International  Con- 
gress. At  the  New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  national  society  in 
1885,  after  the  program  had  been  practically  completed  and  pub- 
lished, the  opposition  to  it  became  so  formidable  that  a  resolution 
was  passed  on  April  29,  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Committee 
"be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  thirty-eight  members,  one  from 
each  State  and  Territory',  the  army,  the  navy,  and  marine  hospital 
service,''  and  a  few  days  later  the  General  Committee  thus  to  be 
enlarged  was  defined  as  "the  original  committee  of  seven!"  This 
of  course  removed  all  the  previous  additional  members,  and  made 
it  evident  that  the  offending  program  should  be  thoroughly  remod- 
eled on  the  lines  above  indicated.  The  result  was  a  wholesale 
resignation  of  nearly  all  those  connected  with  the  first  program, 
and  a  general  exodus  of  many  of  their  sympathizers  from  any  con- 
nection with  the  congress,  while  the  whole  affair  was  looked  upon 
as  an  unfortunate  scandal  in  the  history  of  the  international  body. 
It  was  a  struggle  that  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  its  claims  to  represent  the 
profession  in  this  country.  The  new  committee  met  at  once,  while 
at  New  Orleans,  and  elected  Dr.  11.  Beverly  Cole  of  San  Francisco 
temporary  chainnan,  and  Dr.  John  V.  Shoemaker  temporary  sec- 
retary, and  these,  with  a  vice-president,  were  soon  made  permanent. 
Those  Philadelphians  who  became  presidents  of  sections — for  there 
were  none  among  the  proposed  officers  of   tlie    Congress — were: 
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Dr.  Hemy  H.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  University  Medical  School; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Pancoast  of  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  College,  and  one 
other,  who  soon  resigned.  The  new  Executive  Committee  consisted 
of  Di*s.  Austin  Flint  of  New  York,  president;  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  of  Chi- 
cago, secretary-general;  Dr.  Kichard  J.  Dunglison  of  Philadelphia, 
Dr.  Henry  U.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  W.  H.  Pancoast  of  Phila- 
delphia, Dr.  A.  B.  Arnold  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  E.  S.  F.  Arnold  of  New 
York,  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Smith  of  New 
York,  Dr.  W.  T.  Briggs  of  Nashville,  Dr.  J.  Taft  of  Cincinnati,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Gray  of  Utica,  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Jones  of  Chicago.  Drs.  Smith  and 
Dunglison  became  respectively  permanent  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, and,  later.  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
so  long  served  the  national  society  as  secretary,  was  made  an  asso- 
ciate secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Overtures  were  again 
made  to  a  number  of  the  eminent  men,  who  had  withdrawn  their 
support,  with  a  view  to  their  taking  part  in  the  program,  but  these 
were  not  successful.  The  president.  Dr.  Flint,  died  before  the  time 
for  the  meeting  at  Washington  ai'rived,  and  Dr.  N.  S.  Davis  became 
his  successor  as  chief  executive  of  the  Ninth  International  Medical 
Congress,  the  first  and  only  one  so  far  held  in  the  United  States. 
The  action  of  the  American  Medical  Association  was  naturally 
resented  by  the  leaders  of  the  profession  in  Philadelphia,  and  this 
resentment  was  not  long  in  manifesting  itself.  In  October,  1885, 
nominations  for  delegates  to  the  Association  were  made  and  a  copy 
of  the  ticket  Avas  sent  to  every  member  of  the  society,  with  the 
notice  of  the  January  meeting.  Shortly  before  this  meeting  a  new 
ticket  was  issue<i,  which,  at  the  January  meeting,  was  elected  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  169  to  36.  The  first,  or  regular,  ticket 
was  largely  composed  of  indorsers  of  the  action  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  New  Orleans;  tlie  second,  of  those  who 
were  "opposed  to  this  action  and  the  dissensions  it  has  engendered 
in  the  profession." 

On  May  4,  1886,  when  the  American  Medical  Association  met 
at  St.  Louis,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  William  Brodie  of  Detroit, 
the  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  were 
not  permitted  to  register  as  such,  on  the  ground  that  a  protest  had 
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been  filed  against  their  admission.  On  their  inquiring  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  protest,  they  were  referred  to  the  Judicial  Council. 
On  May  5th  a  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation  appeared 
before  the  Judicial  Council,  which  allowed  but  one  of  its  members 
to  testify.  Xo  report  of  the  Judicial  Council  was  read  at  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  that  day,  although  it  was  known  to  have  been 
given  to  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Association.  On  the  same 
day  Dr.  John  B.  Eoberts,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia delegation,  was  informed  by  a  member  of  the  Judicial 
Council  that  this  body  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  the 
Philadelphia  delegation  and  that  this  decision  had  been  handed  to 
President  Brodie,  to  be  read  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Senn's  address. 
The  Philadelphia  delegation  was  then  allowed  to  register  as  deh-- 
gates  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  did  so.  On  the 
following  day,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Toner,  the  chairman  of  the  Judicial 
•Council,  the  report  of  that  body  was  referred  back  for  the  hearing 
of  further  evidence,  and  "at  length,  within  an  hour  of  the  closing  of 
the  last  session  of  the  annual  meeting,  a  report  from  the  Judicial 
'Council,  containing  the  following  remarkable  decision,  was  read: 

"  *In  the  case  of  the  protest  again  the  registration  of  the  dele- 
gates from  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society,  which,  upon 
petition,  was  reopened  to  admit  new  testimony,  after  a  long  and 
careful  reexamination,  including  evidence  not  before  presented, 
the  Judicial  Council  decide  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  said 
delegates  hold  documents  usually  entitling  to  registration,  it  also 
appeared  in  evidence  that  the  methods  employed  at  their  election 
were  of  such  an  irregular  character  as  to  compel  their  rejection  as 
delegates  by  the  council.  The  council  would  also  suggest  the  return 
of  any  dues  which  may  have  been  paid  to  the  treasurer  by  said 
delegates.  The  council  also  refers  the  protest,  and  all  the  papers 
accompanying  it,  to  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  for 
adjudication.' " 

Dr.  John  B.  Roberts  then  offered  a  series  of  resolutions,  con- 
taining eight  questions  concerning  the  action  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil. They  were  seconded  by  Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills,  and  were 
promptly  laid  on  the  table.    Whereupon  Dr.  Roberts  resigned  the 
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position  of  secretary  of  the  Section  on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  for 
1887,  to  which  he  had  recently  been  elected.  Dr.  Edward  Jackson 
presented  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Judicial  Council, 
which  was  signed  by  Drs.  Koberts,  Jackson,  W.  Joseph  Hearn^ 
Charles  K.  Mills,  L.  D.  Judd  and  E.  M.  Girvin.  The  protest  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety, held  Mixj  18,  1886,  the  delegates  of  the  society  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association  sub- 
mitted their  report,  which,  being  received,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  offered  by  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  and  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Philadelphia  County  Medical  Society  has 
learned  with  surprise  of  the  action  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, at  St.  Louis,  in  excluding  the  duly  elected  delegates  from 
this  society; 

"Resolved,  That,  as  the  subject  has  been  referred  back  to  thi» 
society  for  final  action,  the  legality  of  said  election  is  hereby  reaf- 
firmed, and  that,  while  it  would  be  perfectly  right  for  the  delegates 
to  vindicate  the  validity  of  their  election  by  a  resort  to  legal 
measures,  yet,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  such  action  is  not  urged; 

"Resolved,  That  in  excluding  the  delegates  from  this  society 
the  Judicial  Council  has  violated  the  plain  rules  of  evidence  and 
justice." 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  this  unfortunate  episode.  Refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  admirable  report  of  the  delegates  for  full 
details  of  the  transaction,  it  need  only  be  added  that  the  validity 
of  the  election  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation  was  affirmed  by  twoj 
eminent  authorities  on  parliamentary  law:  Col.  A.  K.  McClure  andi 
the  late  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Eandall. 

This  cleavage  in  the  profession  was  thought,  for  a  time,  to  b 
a  serious  menace  to  the  success  of  the  Congress,  and  it  undoubtedly 
did  interfere  with  it  to  some  degree;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  sue 
cessful.    Doubtless,  at  the  time,  all  acted  conscientiously;  but  few . 
would  now  deny  that  the  disagreement  was  a  great  misfortune^^ 
which  a  little  more  wisdom  might  easily  have  avoided.    For  a  while 
its  effects  were  very  marked,  but  a  decade  has  passed  since  then. 
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and  Time  has  shown  his  usual  power  in  removing  obstacles  and  in 
smoothing  rough  places;  so  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  all 
traces  of  the  unfortunate  difference  will  have  disappeared  from  the 
practical  life  of  the  profession,  if  they  have  not  done  so  already. 

The  County  Society  has  thus  naturally  taken  the  lead  in  the 
two  great  international  gatherings.  These  have  been  great  events 
in  its  history,  but  it  has  also  had  a  prominent  place  in  all  public  pro- 
fessional movements  by  virtue  of  its  connection  with  the  National 
and  State  bodies.  This  connection,  too,  has  been  far  more  intimate 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  county  society  in  the  entire  country, 
because  Philadelphia  has  been  so  preeminently  the  home  of  the 
national  body  and  of  its  permanent  officers  ever  since  its  organiza- 
tion fifty  years  ago.  This  has  been  happily  recognized  in  the  cele- 
bration here  of  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  the  national  society 
during  1897.  The  latter  is  an  event  of  such  recent  occurrence,  and 
so  identified  with  the  entire  profession  of  the  city,  that  it  will  be 
noticed  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

The  successive  presidents  of  the  County  Society,  since  it  took 
that  form  in  1849,  have  been  as  follows:  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D. 
1849-52;  John  F.  Lamb,  M.  D.,  1853;  Thomas  F.  Betton,  M.  D.,  1854 
D.  Francis  Condie,  M.  D.,  1855;  Wilson  Jewell,  M.  D.,  1856;  Gouv 
eraeur  P^merson,  M.  D.,  1857;  John  Bell,  M.  D.,  1858;  Benjamin  H 
Ooates,  M.  D.,  1859;  Isaac  Bemingtou,  M.  D.,  1860;  Joseph  Carson 
M.  D.,  1861;  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  1862;  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D.,  1863 
Lewis  P.  Gebhard,  M.  I).,  1864;  Nathan  L.  Hatfield,  M.  D.,  1865 
William  Mayburry,  M.  D.,  1866;  Andrew  Nebinger,  M.  D.,  1867 
George  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  1868;  AVilliam  L.  Knight,  M.  D.,  1869 
William  H.  Pancoast,  M.  D.,  1870;  James  Aitken  Meigs,  M.  D.,  1871 
D.  Hayes  Agnew,  M.  D.,  1872;  William  B.  Atkinson,  M.  D.,  1873 
Washington  L.  AUee,  M.  D.,  1874;  William  Goodell,  M.  D.,  1875 
Thomas  M.  Drysdale,  M.  D.,  1876;  Henry  IT.  Smith,  M.  D.,  1877-79 
Albert  H.  Smith,  M.  D.,  1880-81;  Horace  Y.  Evans,  M.  D.,  1882 
William  M.  W^lch,  M.  D.,  1883-84;  Itichard  J.  Levis,  M.  D.,  1885-86 
J.  Solis-Cohen,  M.  I).,  1887-88;  W.  W.  Keen,  M.  D.,  1889-90;  John  B 
Roberts,  M.  D.,  1891-92;  De  Forest  Willard,  M.  1).,  1893-94;  J.  C 
Wilson,  M.  D.,  1895-96,  and  James  Tyson,  M.  D.,  the  present  incum 
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bent.  The  present  oflicers,  besides  President  Tyson,  are  as  follows: 
Edward  Jackson,  M.  D.,  first  vice-president;  S.  Solis-Colien,  M.  D.. 
second  vice-president;  Collier  L,  Bower,  M.  D.,  treasurer;  John 
Lindsay,  M.  D.,  secretan;  Elwood  R.  Kirby,  M.  D.,  assistant  secre- 
tary; Drs.  W.  M.  AVelch  (secretai-A),  H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  Tliomas  H. 
Fenton,  F.  P.  Henry  and  W.  Joseph  Hearn,  censors;  Drs.  Henry 
Beates,  Howard  F.  Hansell,  Joseph  S.  Gibbs,  Charles  W.  Burr  and 
T.  Mellor  Tyson,  directors;  and  Drs.  A.  A.  Eshner,  Thomas  G.  Ash- 
ton  and  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  committee  on  publication.  The  membership 
of  the  society  now  numbers  nearly  seven  hundred,  makinj;-  it  by  fur 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  organization  in  the  city. 

The  American  Medical  Association  is  not  the  only  national  as- 
sociation that  has  been  organized  in  Philadelphia.  Several  others^ 
have  originated  here.  The  American  Surgical  Association,  founded 
by  Dr.  Gross,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  Association  of 
American  J*hysicians  is  another,  a  limited  body  for  "the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  and  practical  medicine,"  organized  largely  by 
those  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  course  taken  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  regard  to  the  Congress  of  18S7. 
Its  first  session  was  held  in  1886,  Dr.  Francis  Delafield  of  New 
York  and  Dr.  Wier  Mitchell  being,  respectively,  its  first  and  sec- 
ond presidents.  It  aims  to  be  "an  association  in  which  there 
will  be  no  medical  politics  and  no  medical  ethics,"  but  one  devoted 
to  purely  scientific  and  practical  medicine.  The  Congress  of  18T(> 
produced  another  national  society,  which  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia on  September  6,  of  that  same  year.  This  was  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Medicine,  the  design  of  which  was  to  draw  together 
those  of  the  profession  who  were  alumni  of  some  classical,  scien- 
tific or  medical  institution,  and  to  advocate  a  higher  general  educa- 
tion for  physicians,  preparatory  to  professional  study.  Dr.  Traill 
Green  was  the  first  president.  The  present  period  has  been  prolific 
of  such  movement.**.  Philadelphia  lias  also  been  the  chief  head- 
quarters of  the  State  Society,  and  all  movements  connected  with 
medical  activity  in  this  State,  so  that  the  medical  histoi*}*  of  Penn- 
sylvania must  always  give  it.s  metropolis  the  very  largest  predomi- 
nance. 
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Societies  purely  local  claim  the  chief  interest,  and  the  present 
period  abounds  in  these,  which  are  nearly  all  of  a  specialist  charac- 
ter. There  are  the  Pathological  Society,  the  Obstetrical  Society,  the 
Medico-Legal  Society,  the  Neurological  Society,  the  Laryngological 
Society,  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  and  the  Association  of 
Hospital  Physicians.  Indeed,  except  the  Northern  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  traces  its  organization  to  so  ancient  a  date  as  Decem- 
ber 5, 1846,  at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  and  which  has  had  an  influ- 
ential career  in  that  section  of  the  city,  the  alumni  associations 
of  the  colleges,  the  women's  societies,  the  smaller  clubs,  quiz  asso- 
ciations and  the  like,  Avliose  number  is  large,  are  all  special  societies 
devoted  to  some  particular  branch  of  research  or  practice,  or  to 
merely  social  entertainment. 

The  oldest  and  largest  of  them  is  the  Pathological  Society, 
which  has  exercised  more  influence  on  the  profession  of  the  city 
than  all  tbe  others,  either  special  or  general.  This  society,  as  has 
been  said  elsewhere,  is  the  second  of  that  name,  the  one  founded  by 
Gerhard  being  the  first;  the  present  society  being  founded  by  Dr. 
S.  D.  Gross  at  the  "Hospital  Building,  Spruce  street,  above  Eighth," 
on  October  14,  1857,  not  long  after  his  arrival  from  the  West.  It 
proposed  "the  cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  study  of  Patholog}^ 
by  the  exhibition  and  description  of  specimens,  drawings  and 
other  representations  of  morbid  pai-ts,"  and  was  an  actively  work- 
ing body,  from  its  very  beginning.  Tlie  first  officers  chosen  were 
Dr.  Gross  as  i^resident;  Drs.  La  Koche  and  Stille  as  vice-presidents, 
Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  as  treasurer.  Dr.  Da  Costa  as  secretary,  and 
Dr.  T.  G.  Morton  as  assistant  secretary,  and  the  first  specimen  was 
exhibited  by  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell.  The  members  of  the  society 
down  to  about  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  Avere:  Drs.  D.  Haj'es 
Agnew,  0.  S.  Boker,  J.  11.  Brinton,  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  J.  T.  Darby, 
James  Darrach,  Emil  Fischer,  W.  S.  Forbes,  S.  D.  Gross,  S.  W. 
Gross,  A.  D.  Hall,  G.  C.  Harlan,  K.  P.  Harris,  Edward  Hartshorne, 
Henry  Hartshorne,  Addinell  Hewson,  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  William  D. 
Hoyt,  George  H.  Humphreys,  Jaiiu's  Hutchinson,  John  K.  Kane, 
W.  V.  Keating,  W.  Keller,  Kene  La  Koche,  James  J.  Levick,  Samuel 
Lewis,  E.  Livezey,  J.  F.  Meigs,  S.  W.  :Mit«li('ll,  Geo.  M.  Moorehouse, 
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T.  G.  Morton,  William  Moss,  J.  H.  Packard,  K.  A.  F.  Penrose,  T.  B. 
Reed,  Albert  H.  Smith,  Francis  G.  Smith,  Alfred  Stills,  Ellwood 
Wilson  and  J.  J.  Woodward,  not  including  corresponding  members, 
of  whom  there  were  ten. 

Its  successive  presidents  have  been:  Samuel  D.  Gross,  M.  D., 
LL.  D.,  1).  C.  L.,  Oxon.,  LL.  D.  Cantab.,  elected  in  1857;  Ren^  La 
Roche,  M.  D.,  elected  in  1858;  Alfred  Stille,  M.  D.,  elected  in  1859, 
'61  and  '62;  Edward  Hartsliorne,  M.  D.,  elected  in  1860  and  '63; 
J.  M.  Da  Costa,  M.  D.,  elected  1861,  '65  and  '66;  John  H.  Packard, 
M.  D.,  elected  in  1867-8;  S.  Wier  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  elected  in  1869; 
John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  in  1870;  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.  D., 
1871  and  '72;  ^\'illiam  Pepper,  M.  D.,  1873,  for  three  years;  H. 
Lenox  Hodge,  M.  1).,  1876;  S.  W.  Gross,  M.  D.,  1879;  James  Tyson, 
M.  D.,  elected  in  1882  and  '83;  E.  O.  Shakespeare,  M.  D.,  elected  in 
1884;  J.  C.  Wilson,  M.  D.,  1885  and  '86;  F.  P.  Henry,  M.  D.,  1887  and 
'88;  Heniy  Y.  Formad,  M.  D.,  1889-90;  Arthur  V.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  1891 
and  '92;  J.  H.  Musser,  M.  D.,  1893. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  September,  1857,"  said  Presi- 
dent Hutchinson,  then  the  oldest  elected  member,  in  his  annual 
address  in  1873,  "twenty-seven  gentlemen,  all  of  them,  with 
scarcely  a  single  exception,  either  at  that  time  distinguished,  or 
having  since  become  so,  met  at  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Pathological  Society.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  selection  of  Professor  Samuel  D.  Gross 
as  chairman  and  of  Dr.  Da  Costa  as  secretary.  At  this  meeting  little 
was  done  beyond  appointing  one  committee  to  make  a  draft  for  a 
constitution,  and  another  to  select  a  place  of  meeting.  You  are 
probably  aware  that  permission  to  use  one  of  the  lower  rooms  in 
the  building  formerly  called  the  Picture  House,  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (j),  was  granted  by  the 
managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  that  the  society  con- 
tinued to  meet  there  for  nearly  two  years,  or  until  March  13,  1867, 
when,  after  proi)er  consideration,  it  was  determined  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society  would  be  advanced  by  a  removal  to  our  present 

hall Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble   to   read   the 

minutes  of  the  early  meetings  of  the  society  will  find    that    an 
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euthusiasm  for  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy  was  at  once  devel- 
oped by  its  establishment,  which  continued  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  late  rebellion,  when  the  society',  in  common  with  many  otlier 
scientific  bodies,  suffered  severely.  For  not  only  did  the  army  draw 
off  at  once  many  of  our  most  active  members,  but  there  was  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  those  who  remained  to  divert  their  thoughts 
from  the  all-absorbing  topic  of  tlie  war.  We,  therefore,  find  that 
the  meetings  during  1861,  1862,  1863  and  1861  were  very  poorly 
attended,  and  that  the  specimens  exhibited  were  almost  wholly 
derived  from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Indeed,  on  many  occa- 
sions, no  quorum  was  obtained,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
society  would  have  ceased  to  exist  but  for  the  determination  of  a 
very  few  of  the  members,  to  whose  exertions,  during  that  very  try- 
ing period  of  its  history,  I  believe,  we  owe,  in  large  measure,  the 
fact  that  we  celebrate  to-night  its  sixteenth  anniversary.  The 
interest  in  pathology,  which  had  slumbered  during  the  war,  was 
again  aroused  at  its  close,  from  which  time  our  minutes  afford,  in 
the  main,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  progress  of  our  society." 
In  1865  a  curator  was  added  to  the  list  of  officers,  and  in  1869,  a 
recorder,  and  by  1876  there  w^ere  162  active  members.  Various 
changes  and  additions  have  been  made,  but  a  general  characteriza- 
tion of  its  work  since  then  has  been  made  by  one  of  its  late  presi- 
dents in  his  address  in  1889.  "At  one  time  in  the  history  of  this 
society,"  said  he,  "there  was  a  tendency  to  cultivate  the  study  of  his- 
tology to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Frequently  the  only 
part  of  a  specimen  presented  here  was  to  be  found  under  the 
microscope,  the  tumor  of  which  it  was  a  sample  being  considered 
so  unimportant  in  comparison  with  its  minute  structure  that  it 
was  thought  unnecessary  to  exhibit  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  now  a  tendency  to  go  to  tlie  opposite  extreme.  For  example,  at  a 
very  recent  meeting  several  specimens  of  carcinoma  were  pre- 
sented, in  none  of  which  had  there  been  a  microscopical  examina- 
tion. The  tendency  referred  to  is  not  confined  to  this  society,  and 
is  doubtless  one  result  of  the  present  intense  interest  in  bacteriol- 
ogy.'' 

The  other  leading  societies  are  all  special,  except  the  Northern 
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Medical  Association.  Tliis  society  is  next  to  the  oldest  of  the 
medical  societies  of  Philadelphia,  the  College  of  Physicians  being 
of  greater  age.  The  society  was  organized  in  1846,  and  has  existed 
from  that  to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  customary  ups  and 
downs  peculiar  to  the  periods  through  which  it  has  passed.  Since 
its  reorganization  in  1884  it  has  been  unusually  successful  and 
active;  its  membership  is  rapidlj^  increasing,  and  it  soon  promises 
to  attain  the  proud  position  it  held  in  its  youth,  as  the  most  promi- 
nent of  the  successful  medical  societies  of  Philadelphia. 

Its  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  on  January  7,  1847. 
Dr.  Wilson  Jewell  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  in 
the  proceedings. 

On  Febnmry  18,  1847,  the  society  elected  delegates  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  this  measure  was  annually 
repeated  until  1874,  after  which  year  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation refused  to  receive  delegates  from  any  other  than  regularly 
organized  county  societies. 

In  1848,  delegates  were  sent  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  the 
State  Medical  Society.  The  first  annual  oration  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Arnold  Naudain,  at  the  hall  southeast  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Callowhill  sti'eets,  JanuarN-  7,  1848,  the  members  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  being  invited. 
The  second  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Isaac  Eemington,  January 
6,  1840,  at  the  hall  northeast  corner  Eighth  and  Buttonwood 
streets. 

Until  January  27,  1881,  when  the  association  moved,  with  the 
Northern  Dispensary,  to  608  Coates  street,  the  meetings  had  been 
regularly  held  at  603  Spring  Garden  street,  the  old  hall  of  the  dis- 
pensary. In  ]88o,  on  December  It,  tlie  Philadelphia  Clinical 
Society  Mas  organized,  and  the  Northern  Medical  Society  became 
amalgamated  Avith  it,  but  in  1884,  on  May  29,  it  was  reorganized 
under  its  original  name,  and  has  continued  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion to  the  present  time. 

On  December  5,  1890,  was  tbe  commemoration  of  the  semi- 
centennial of  the  existence  of  the  society. 

Tlie  Northern  Medical  Association  was  the  first  to  admit  women 
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in  the  days  when  tliev  were  striving  for  admission  to  the  County 
Medical  Society. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  presidents  since  1846:  1846, 
Arnold  Naudain;  1847,  Thomas  H.  Yardley;  1847,  Nathan  L.  Hat- 
field; 1847  to  1853,  Benjamin  kS.  Janney;  1854,  Nathan  L.  Hattield; 
1855,  M.  B.  Smith ;  1856,  J.  F.  Lamb;  1857,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield;  1858, 
Wm.  Mayburry;  1859,  Levi  Curtis;  1860,  Jos.  B.  Bryan;  1861,  Lewis 
P.  Gerhard;  1862,  Owen  Osier;  1863,  Alfred  M.  Slocum;  1864,  John 
Rhein;  1865,  Chas.  F.  Wittig;  1866,  J.  Henry  Smaltz;  1867,  Robt. 
Burns;  1868,  E.  B.  Sliapleigh;  1870,  Wm.  M.  Welch;  1871,  James 
Collins;  1872,  L.  P.  Deal;  1873,  Natlian  L.  Hatfield;  1874,  E.  I.  San- 
tee;  1875,  J.  Solis-Cohen;  1876,  Chas.  K.  Mills;  1877,  S.  R.  Knight; 
1878,  L.  B.  Hall;  1879,  Edw.  R.  Stone;  1880,  E.  E.  Montgomery; 
1881,  James  B.  Walker;  1882,  Henry  W.  Rihl;  1883,  J.  T.  Eskridge; 
1884,  Nathan  L.  Hatfield;  1884,  Robert  H.  Hess;  1885,  Philip  Leidy; 
1886,  H.  C.  Paist;  1887,  Silas  I'pdegrove;  1888,  Geo.  W.  Vogler; 
1889,  Jos.  S.  Gibb;  1890,  James  CoIUds;  1891,  Chas.  P.  Noble;  1892, 
I.  P.  Strittmatter;  1893,  Daniel  Longaker;  1894,  Samuel  Wolfe; 
1895,  H.  B.  Nightingale;  1896,  E.  B.  Gleason;  1897,  1'.  N.  K. 
Schwenk. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Northern  Medical  Association  are  as 
follows:  President,  Dr.  P.  N.  K.  Schwenk;  vice-president.  Dr. 
Thomas  Schriner;  secretary,  Dr.  John  Gordon  Ross;  treasurer,  Dr. 
John  W.  Millick;  coiTesi)onding  secretaiy.  Dr.  H.  Paist;  librarian, 
Dr.  Robert  Hess;  censors,  Drs.  H.  Rihl,  David  Longaker,  Robert 
Hess,  Silas  Updegrove,  Thomas  Shriner. 

After  the  Pathological  Society  came  the  Obsteti'ical  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1868,  with  Francis  Gurney  Smith  as  presi- 
dent. Its  successive  executives  have  been  Drs.  Robert  P.  Harris, 
William  Goodell,  A.  H.  Smith,  John  S.  Parry,  John  H.  Packard, 
L.  D.  Harlow,  E.  L.  Duer,  R.  A.  Cleemann,  B.  F.  Baer,  T.  M.  Drjsdale^ 
Theophilus  Parvin,  W.  H.  Parish,  ^V.  11.  Githens,  B.  C.  Hirst,  AV.  H. 
Parish  and  E.  E.  Montgomery'.  In  1877  the  Medico-Legal  Society 
was  organized  at  Twentieth  street  and  Ridge  avenue,  for  practical 
protecti^'e  purposes  of  a  professional  and  semi-legal  character,  and 
has,  since  the  correction  of  the  abuses  it  attacked,  taken  on  a  more 
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purely  professional  character  along-  medico-legal  lines.  The  Medical 
Jurisprudence  Society,  devoted  purely  to  medico-legal  science, 
was  organized  in  188J:  by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  Mr.  Hampton  L. 
Carson  and  others,  with  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross  as  its  first  president.  In 
1879  Drs.  S.  D.  Gross,  Agnew,  Levis,  Hewson,  T.  G.  Morton,  W.  H. 
Pancoast,  J.  H.  Brinton,  Packard,  S.  W.  Gross  and  Mears  organ- 
ized the  Academy  of  Surgery,  which  has  had  a  successful  career. 
In  1880  Dr.  J.  Solis-Cohen  and  others  organized  the  Laryngological 
Society,  and  Dr.  Solis-Cohen  was  made  its  first  president,  and  in 
1883  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills  and  others  formed  the  Neurological  Society,  of 
which  Dr.  S.  Wier  Mitchell  was  made  the  first  executive.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Hospital  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Philadelphia  was 
formed  in  1892  for  the  pui*iJOse  of  giving  professional  visitors  to  the 
city  every  facility  for  attending  hospital  clinics.  The  Pediati'ic 
Society  of  the  present  year  is  the  most  recent  organization.  Besides 
these  special  societies  there  are  numerous  clubs  for  social  pur- 
poses. 

While  tlie  societies  and  colleges  have  a  certain  similarity  in 
their  influence  upon  the  profession,  both  locally  and  nationally,  the 
third  great  branch  of  medical  activity  differs  widely  from  both  of 
them.  The  hospitals  and  their  natural  allies,  the  dispensaries,  are 
more  and  more  becoming  the  great  laboratories  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity. From  the  professional  point  of  view,  the  hospitals  are  the 
foundation  of  all  medical  activity,  without  which  there  could 
.scarcely  exist  either  colleges  or  societies.  "Where  the  hospitals  are, 
there  the  other  institutions  are  also,''  may  be  said  of  any  city,  and 
the  fact  is  faithfully  illustrated  in  the  progress  of  medicine  in 
Philadelphia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Peunsylvaflia  Hos- 
pital of  1751  was  the  foundation  of  this  city's  great  medical  career, 
and  that  the  advance  of  the  present  period  is  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber and  capacity  of  the  hospitals.  And  yet  there  was  a  time  when 
this  relation  was  not  appreciated  by  the  profession.  Fortunately,  its 
importance  was  recognized  by  a  far-seeing  surgeon-physician  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  fact  that  Philadelphia  is  a  great 
hospital  center  is  largely  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bond.  Hospitals  arise 
from  various  motives.  The  compassion  of  Christian  communities  for 
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the  bodily  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  afflicted  is  one  of  their  mo»t 
fruitful  sources.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  desire  to  help 
the  mentally  diseased  was  the  motive  of  the  earliest  efforts  in  this 
direction.  The  Friends  made  the  first  attempt  at  a  hospital  proper 
in  1709,  though  it  was  not  immediately  successful,  and  their  lead 
has  been  followed  since  by  Episcopalians,  Koman  Catholics  and 
almost  every  other  religious  body  of  any  prominence  in  the  city. 
These  denominational  institutions  have  been  governed  by  benevo- 
lent and  religious  motives;  but  few  of  them  grant  free  admission 
to  all  applicants.  In  consequence,  each  one  has  its  special  excel- 
lence. Charitable  motives  prevail  in  denominational  institutions; 
the  desire  for  public  safety,  as  regards  health,  controls  the  hospitals 
founded  by  the  city,  state  or  nation.  In  some  cases,  the  medical  pro- 
fession has  been  given  opportunities  to  make  the  hospitals  con- 
tributory to  medical  advancement,  as  great  laboratories  for  the 
education  and  research  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  Sometimes 
interest  in  special  diseases  produces  a  special  hospital,  like  the 
Wills,  the  Orthopaedic  or  the  Kush.  Sometimes  residents  and  citi- 
zens of  foreign  birth  are  so  numerous  and  so  affluent  as  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  hospital  for  those  of  their  own  race.  A  grand  example 
of  this  mode  of  origin  is  furnished  by  the  German  Hospital.  The 
ever-present  necessities  in  connection  with  child-birth  have  given 
rise  to  hospitals  for  women  and  children.  Those  believing  in  exclu- 
sive systems  of  medicine  have  hospitals  proportionate  to  their 
strength  locally.  But  the  hospitals  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  medical  profession  at  large,  and  most  influential,  are  those  in 
which  facilities  for  research  or  instruction  have  gained  a  place  in 
the  policy  of  the  management.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  oldest  hos- 
pital— the  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  great  type  of  the  general 
hospital.  Such  is  also  the  ca.se  in  the  great  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
connected  with  the  Almshouse,  and  sucb,  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
is  true  of  those  splendid  institutions  connected  with  the  colleges 
and  specialist  schools.  The  highest  type  of  the  latter  class  is  the 
Polyclinic,  which  is  a  great  hospital,  wholly  devoted  in  its  plans 
and  methods  to  purposes  of  study  and  research,  under  the  direction 
of  distinguished  specialists.     The    Pennsylvania    Hospital,  while 
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resembling  them  all  in  policy,  shares  the  advantage  of  financial  aid 
from  the  commonwealth.  The  Pennsylvania,  although  it,  like 
nearly  all  the  other  hospitals,  began  by  private  subscription,  found 
it  necessary  to  call  upon  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  aid  in  the 
erection  of  its  first  building,  though  this  necessity  has  been  resorted 
to  but  seldom  in  later  years.  As  decade  followed  decade  for  a  full 
centurj',  it  became  evident  to  the  more  thoughtful  observers  that 
general  hospital  capacity  in  Philadelphia  was  not  keeping  pace 
with  increase  of  population  in  any  degree  comparable  with  that  of 
European  cities.  Then  the  Hospital  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  St 
Joseph's  and  a  few  other  denominational  and  other  hospitals  arose. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  city  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
need  for  hospital  facilities  became  still  more  urgent.  In  1872,  dur- 
ing the  great  removal  of  the  University  to  West  Philadelphia,  it 
was  decided,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  William  Pepper,  to  take 
radical  measures,  so  far  as  the  University  Hospital  was  concerned, 
and  to  appeal  for  state  aid.  Philadelphia  had  always  received  and 
treateil  a  large  proportion  of  the  sick  and  injured  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  and  it  was  rightly  argued  that  the  state  should,  bear  part 
of  the  burden  of  their  suppor-t.  The  fact  that  the  hospital  for 
which  state  aid  was  requested  was  a  part  of  the  University  was  also 
a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  granting  it.  The  appeal  was  suc- 
cessful, and  the  first  paj^ment  was  made  late  in  1872.  Other  insti- 
tutions rightly  claimed  the  same  support,  and  from  that  date  many 
of  them,  especially  those  of  the  schools,  have  received  it.  In  fact, 
it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  state  to  set  aside  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  and,  in  consequence,  Philadelphia  compares  favorably 
with  all  other  cities  in  the  capacity  of  her  hospitals. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  on 
account  of  their  age  and  size,  have  been  the  great  clinical  hospitals, 
outside  of  those  associated  with  the  colleges.  One  of  the  most 
instructive  object  lessons  in  the  medical  history  of  Philadelphia  is 
afforded  by  a  visit  to  the  three  clinical  amphitheaters  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  in  which  students  have  been  taught  since  the 
time  of  Thomas  Bond.  Tlie  first  is  situated  in  the  rotunda,  almost 
in  the  cupola  of  the  main  building.     The  second,  built  in  1869,  is  a 
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fine  circular  structure  connected  with  the  northern  and  southern 
pavilions.  The  third  is  contained  in  the  fine  Garrett  Memorial 
Building  and  was  formally  opened  on  April  23,  1897.  "From  the 
room  that  preceded  the  one  we  inaugurate,"  said  Dr.  Da  Gosta,  who 
has  been  a  worthy  successor  of  all  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  address, 
"from  the  old  rotunda,  from  the  newer  building  in  which,  until 
now,  successive  generations  of  eager  students  assembled,  have  gone 
fortli  lessons  that  have  stamped  themselves  into  the  professional 
mind.  ...  In  tlie  rooms  that  were  anterior  to  this,  here  stood  and 
taught  those  Avho  were  not  unworthy  successors  to  Rush,  who,  for 
thirty  years,  was  the  most  conspicuous  medical  figure  in  this  hos- 
pital, as,  indeed,  by  his  learning,  captivating  eloquence  and  ardent 
zeal,  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  profession  in  the 
United  States;  and  to  Physick,  the  dignified  surgeon,  who,  bringing 
with  him  into  our  century  the  appearance  and  manner  of  another 
time,  stood  before  his  class  with  his  hair  powdered  and  clubbed, 
their  idol,  as  in  his  cultivated  voice  he  gave  admirable  illustrations 
of  tlie  conservative  surgery  of  which  he  was  the  great  exponent.  In 
those  rooms  taught  John  K.  Mitchell,  the  versatile  and  gifted,  with 
the  eye  of  genius  foreseeing  the  part  minute  organisms  play  in  the 
production  of  disease;  George  B.  Wood,  as  methodical  and  accurate 
in  his  statements  at  the  bedside  as  everywhere  in  his  respected 
career;  William  Pepper,  clear  in  his  descriptions  and  consummate 
in  unraveling  obscure  processes;  William  Gerhard,  take  him  for  all 
in  all,  the  greatest  observer  and  clinician  America  has  produced; 
John  F.Meigs,  inheriting  with  his  famous  medical  name,  an  interest 
in  this  hospital  from  the  illustrious  and  inimitable  teacher  whom 
also  it  was  our  boast  to  have  had  on  our  list,  and  showing  here  the 
same  skill  and  kindness  that  made  him  the  most  sought  after 
physician  in  the  community.  In  the  old  rooms  also  have  been 
heard  the  voice  of  Barton,  the  pride  of  his  colleagues,  whose  ability 
and  ingenuity  remained  a  tradition  for  long  years,  joined  to  regret 
for  the  early  retirement  from  a  profession  in  which,  still  young,  he 
attained  the  first  rank;  of  Xorris,  the  trutJiful,  honest,  conscientious 
gentleman  and  teacher;  of  Joseph  Pancoast,  the  brilliant  surgical 
artist,  devising  processes  that  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  intuition, 
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and  practicing,  long  before  it  was  taught,  a  kind  of  antiseptic  sur- 
gery, of  which  he  himself  did  not  recognize  the  importance  or  wider  ^ 
application;  and  of  Agnew,  the  most  esteemed  man  of  our  day  in 
tJie  American  profession,  cool,  skillful,  daring,  yet  of  the  soundest 
judgment,  and  a  clear,  concise,  admirable  teacher.  Thus  from  the 
days,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  when  Bond  enthusias- 
tically, with  the  full  approbation  of  the  managers,  introduced 
clinical  teaching  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  therefore  on 
this  continent — for  it  was  in  this  hospital  that  the  first  bedside 
instruction  in  medicine  was  given — up  to  our  time  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  men  bestowing  publicly  their  best  thought  and 
experience  without  reward,  or  idea  of  reward,  on  those  who  were  to 
come  after  them.  .  .  .  The  traits  of  the  many  distinguished  teach- 
ers that  have  been  connected  with  the  hospital,  and  the  influence 
of  the  character  of  the  hospital  itself,  have  made,  indeed,  a  great 
school  of  botli  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  developing  on 
rational  lines." 

Clinical  instruction  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  began,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  the  first  obstetrical  clinic  in  the  city,  as  early  as 
1770.  But,  for  the  period  extending  from  that  time  until  18G1, 
nearly  a  century,  it  had  to  make  an  almost  continuous  fight  for 
existence,  and  its  final  success  was  probably  most  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  University  medical  school.  In  1872,  Drs.  Rush, 
Kuhn,  and  Clarkson  sought  to  enlarge  its  means  of  clinical  instruc- 
tion, for,  says  Dr.  Agnew,  in  1862,  "It  was  then  the  most  extensive 
hospital  on  the  continent,  containing  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons,  and  must  unquestionably  iiave  contained  much  disease 
of  an  interesting  and  instructive  character."  The  revolution  inter- 
rupted the  teachings  of  this  hospital,  and  it  was  not  until  1803 
that  they  were  resumed  under  Drs.  James  and  Church.  It  was  in 
1807  that  Dr.  James  secured  the  green  room  for  the  inauguration 
of  clinical  lectures  outside  the  wards.  Students  increased  rapidly 
in  the  next  two  or  more  decades,  and  many  of  the  ablest  men  of 
tlie  profession  were  among  the  lecturers.  By  1834  Jefferson  men 
were  equally  active  in  tliis  direction,  and  it  wa«  about  this  time  (r) 

(r)    The  final  removal  from  the  old  Almshouse  was  bej^im  July  7,  1834. 
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tbal  the  removal  of  the  hospital  to  ''Ulockley  township,"  across 
the  Schu.vlkill  river,  was  iiiaih'.  This  cliauge  made  the  transfei'  of 
students  from  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets  one  of  the  interesting^"  feat- 
ures of  their  course.  "The  transportation/'  says  Dr.  AgneA\',  "was 
no  inconsiderable  item.  Long  liues  of  omnibuses  (for  there  were 
then  no  street  cars)  were  stationed  about  Ninth  and  Cliestnut 
streets  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  in  a  few  minutes  crowds  of 
students,  full  of  life  ami  excitement,  were  stowed  aAvay — not  seated 
— in  glorious,  good-natured  confusion;  and  at  the  usual  salutation 
of  tlie  kniglit  Avith  the  whip,  'all  right,'  w^ere  whirled  awa.v  at  a 
spanking  sjjeed,  some  to  the  South  street  feiiw,  to  be  carried  over 
on  a  boat  A\'hich  has  long  been  suspected  as  one  of  Charon's — and 
is,  so  far  as  the  transportation  of  spirits  is  concerned,  not  untinily; 
others  by  the  Market  street  bridge.  Some  of  my  vei-y  jileasant 
i-econections  of  college  life,  in  1S37,  are  associated  witii  those 
weekly  tri])s  so  admirabl}'  calculated  to  relieve  tlie  tedium  of 
town,  and  regale  the  lungs  Avith  more  invigorating  air.  The  lec- 
ture room  was  situated  in  A^iiat  is  now  the  lunatic  department,  and 
only  recently  abandoned.  It  Avas  the  most  capacious  and  finely 
arranged  amphitheater  in  the  country,  and  capable  of  seating  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  persons.  Until  1845,  this  hospital  con- 
tinued to  be  the  great  clinic  school  of  the  country,  annually  open- 
ing its  exhaustless  treasures  of  disease  to  croAvds  of  educated, 
zealous  impiirers  after  medical  knowledge."  A  trivial  incident 
which  occurred  on  June  30,  18-15,  Avas  the  indirect  cause  of  the 
cessation  of  clinics  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  nine  j'ears. 
It  is  thus  described  by  AgneAV  in  his  Medical  History  of  the  Phila- 
delpliia  Almshouse: 

"The  resident  physicians  Avere  boarded  at  the  table  of  the 
stcAvard  Avhere,  as  I  und(^rstand,  in  consequence  of  the  Avant  of 
due  formalitA'  and  decorum  in  the  destruction  of  an  unfortunate 
cockroach,  W'hich  had  rashly  taken  a  near  cut  across  the  table 
instead  of  going  around,  these  gentlemen  became  indignant,  and 
demanded  of  the  managers  to  be  transferred  to  the  table  of  the 
matron.  Their  refusal  to  comply  with  this  request  detennined  a 
unanimous  resignaticm,  leaving  the  hospital  un]>rovided  Avith  any 
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medual  assislaiKe.     Tlie  cvciiiug  of  that  day   Drs.   lluriU'i-  and 

Clymer  attended  and  prescribed  for  the  sick.     Here  was  a  casus 

belli,  and  tlie  managers  pioiiiptly  jtassed  a  resolution  of  dismissal. 

....  Wliat  great  results  proceed  from  small  and  unlikely  causes. 

Who  would  have  ever  thought  that  the  official  existence  of  a  medical 

board  composed  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  -s  arious  departments  on 

the  continent,  could  have  depended  on  the  life  of  a  contemptible 

cockroach !     In  this  manner  the  doors  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 

as  a  school  of  instruction,  were  sealed  for  nine  years."     These  were  f 

I 
the  days  of  politic  al  management  at  their  worst.     In  1854  several   * 

attempts  were  made  to  revive  the  clinical  teaching,  and  the  efforts 
of  Drs.  Henry  H.  Smith  and  J.  L.  Ludlow  were  finalh'  successful. 
Early  in  October  a  train  on  what  is  now  the  West  Chester  Railway 
carried  the  students  to  the  hospital.     In  the  winter  of  1856-57  the 
clinics  were  again  closed.     The  students  appealed  to  the  managers,  . 
and  late  in  1858  ten  lecturers  were  appointed.    The  old  managers 
were  removed   in  1859,  and  a  new  medical  staff  appointed,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Eobert  Luckett,  who  afterward  became  the  chief 
leader  of  the  exodus  of  Southern  students.     In  1800  the  wards  were 
thrown  open  to  free  clinical  instruction,  and  in  1861  tlie  present 
lecture  room,  which,  in  the  words  of  Agnew,  "for  elegance  and  con- 
venience has  no  superior,''  Avas  consti'ucted.     This  was  used  for 
thirty-one  years,  when  it  Avas  thoroughly  remodeled  on    modern 
plans.     "Nothing  remains  of  the  former  hall,"  said  the  president 
of  the  medical  board,  Dr.  lioland  G.  Curtin,  in  his  opening  address,., 
"but  the  old  stone  walls,  which  have  been  renewed  in  appearance*  I 
by  the  stucco  covering.  .  .  .  The  facilities  for  clinical  instructiou/ 
in  this  hospital  are  excelled  by  only  about  four  hospitals  in  the^ 
world,  and  by  none  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.     This  hospitiil  ! 
embraces  what  in  New  York  is  called  Bellevue  Hospital  or  the  City 
Hospital,  and  Charity  Hospital,  which  is  associated  with  the  Alms- 
house, criminal  institutions,  and  others  that  are  under  city  control.! 
....  I  have  made  a  calculation  that  in  tliirty-one  years  fifteen  toff 
twenty  tiiousand  students  have  attended  clinics  in  the  old  clini(^ 
room,     Tliis  teacliing  has  liad  mucli  to  do  with  making  Philadel- 
phia the  medical  center  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  The  attendance 
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on  the  riiiladelpliia  Llospital  cliuios  i.«  from  all  countries.  I  have 
seen  on  the  benches  Turks,  Kouuianians,  Africans,  Canadians,  Ber- 
niudans,  Brazilians,  Chilians  and  .Taiwanese — male  and  female- — 
old  style,  new  style  and  eclectics.  Old  students  are  welcome,  and 
are  admitted  on  an  (^(pial  footing  witliout  fee,  and  receive  the  best 
practical  instruction  we  can  give.  .  .  .  'Old  Blockley'  is  honored 
all  over  tlie  land  and  in  many  foreign  countries  by  the  teaching" 
that  has  been  given  here  by  such  lights  as  Benjamin  Kush,  Gerhard, 
Pennock,  Gross  (father  and  son),  Pancoast  the  elder,  Ludlow, 
Agnew  and  others  who  liave  gone  to  their  reward;  and  among  those 
now  living  who  have  long  since  retired  from  the  staff,  by  Stills, 
Da  Costa,  Penrose,  Pepper,  Wood,  Tyson,  Osier,  the  younger  Pan- 
coast,  and  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned  if  time  permitted. 
Tliey  gave  their  valuable  time  withont  ])ecuniary  compensation  to 
the  poor  of  Philadelphia," 

Clinical  instruction  in  these  two  great  institutions  first  began 
to  be  supplemented  by  the  schools  when  Jefferson  began  her  strug- 
gle for  existence,  in  1825.  The  early  clinical  facilities  of  this 
institution  were,  however,  of  a  very  primitive  character,  although 
they  were  the  starting  point  of  the  present  Jefferson  College  Hos- 
l)ital.  The  difficulties  the  women  had  to  contend  with  to  gain 
entrance  to  clinics  led  to  the  opening  of  their  hospital  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  and  the  removal  of  the  University  early  in 
the  seventies  occasioned  the  rise  of  its  great  hospital.  In  April, 
1877,  the  present  Jeff'erson  Hospital  was  formally  transferred  by 
the  Building  Committee  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College.  The 
Medico-Chirurgical  and  Polyclinic  hospitals  have  risen  Avithin  the 
present  period.  From  the  foregoing,  it  is  evident  that  Phila- 
delphia affords  unusual  facilities  for  that  most  important  supple- 
ment to  medical  teaching — post-graduate  service  in  a  general 
liospital. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hospital  staff  has  enrolled  a  most  notable 
list  of  physicians  since  its  organization  in  1751.  It  embraces  the 
following:  Drs.  Lloyd  Zachar^^,  Thomas  Bond,  Phineas  Bond, 
William  Shippen,  John  Morgan,  Cadwalader  Evans,  Charles 
Moore,  Adam  Kuhn,  Thomas  Parke,  James  Hutchinson,  William 
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JShippcii,  Jr.,  .John  .Joiics,  llciijainiii  Kii>.h,  Juliu  Fuulke,  Caspar 
Wistar,  Philip  Syng  Pliysick,  Ponjajniu  S.  Barton,  John  Itednian 
Ooxe,  Thomas  C.  James,  Jolni  Syng-  Doi*sey,  Joseph  Hartshorne, 
Thomas  C  James,  John  C.  Otto,  Joseph  Parrisli,  Sanniel  Colhoun, 
John  Moore,  Thomas  T.  Ilcwson,  William  Price,  John  Wilson 
Moore,  Samuel  Einlen,  John  Khea  Barton,  John  K.  Mitchell,  Benja- 
min H.  Coates,  Thomas  Harris,  Charles  l^nkens,  nn<>h  L.  Ifodfje, 
William  Knsh,  Jacob  JRandolph,  George  B.  Wood,  George  W.  Xorris, 
Thomas  Stewardson,  Jr.,  Charles  D.  Meigs,  Edward  Peace,  William 
Pepper,  William  W  .  Gerhard,  George  Fox,  Joseph  Carson,  John 
Xeill,  Joseph  Pancoast,  Francis  Gurnev  Smith,  James  J.  Levick, 
John  F.  Meigs,  Edward  Hartshorne,  Addinell  Hewson,  William 
Hunt,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  D.  Hayes  Agnew, 
James  H.  Hutchinson,  J.  Aitkin  Meigs,  Kichard  J.  Levis,  Arthur  V. 
Meigs,  Moiris  Longstreth,  John  H.  Packard,  John  Ashhurst,  Jr., 
Morris  J.  Lewis  and  Eichard  H.  Harte,  the  present  staff  being: 
l>rs.  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  Arthur  \'.  Meigs,  Morris  J.  Lewis,  James  C. '' 
Wilson,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  Bichard  H.  Harte, 
W.  Barioii  Hopkins,  and  ilic  Pathologist,  Henry  M.  Fisher,  for  the 
Pine  strcH^t  inaiii  hospital;  and  Dis.  Fisher,  Frederick  A.  Packard, 
Joseph  Leidy,  J.  Allison  Scott,  Walter  I).  Green,  Bobert  G. 
Le  Ooute,  Joseph  M.  Spellissy,  Jolni  H.  (ribbon,  George  C.  Harlan, 
Peter  X.  K.  Schwenk,  Ale^x.  W.  MacCoy,  J.  Montgomery  Baldy, 
A.  R.  Moulton,  Henry  B.  Xunciuakcr,  Eli  E.  Josselyn,  Horace  Phil- 
lips and  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton,  for  the  out-patient  department;  and 
seven  resident  physicians.  The  staff  of  the  Hospittil  for  the  Insane 
includes  ]>r.J(din  B.Cliajdii,  four  assistant  physicians,  one  resident, 
and  a  consulting  gynecologist.  The  present  plant  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  has  groAvn  up  aronnd  the  old  original  strsicture, 
which  still  remains,  occupying  the  square  at  P^ighth  and  Pine 
streets.  This  structure  Avas  the  east  Aving,  built  in  1754;  the  west 
Aving  was  added  in  179C,  and  also  the  central  building.  In  1841  the 
Department  f(»r  ilie  Insano  was  opened  in  AVest  Philadelphia,  anc^ 
in  1869  the  second  clinic  hall  addition  Avas  built.  In  1875  the 
Nurses'  Training  Department  was  organized,  and  eleven  years  later 
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the  Picture  House  (j)  ^vas  made  tlicii-  *'II<»nie;'"  iu  1892  the  present 
fine  structure  was  erected  for  rlicii'  use.  Tlie  out-patient  <U*part- 
ment  grew  out  of  tlie  dispensary  s<m'\  ice,  and  in  1S92  its  present 
buihling-  outside  the  grounds  on  Spruce  street  was  secured,  Tlic  first 
memorial  i)avilion  was  b«'gun  in  1S1)2,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  in 
1S1)3.  These  pavilions  are  three  in  number,aud  with  the  magnificent 
clinic  hall  just  completed,  and  the  Nurses'  Home,  give  tlie  Spruce 
street  side  five  imposing  structures,  the  middle  one  being  connected 
with  tlie  central  building.  Tlie  old  Hospital  for  llic  Insane  is 
equally  well  provided  with  buildings,  on  its  extensive  and  beautiful 
groun<ls  ill  West  Philadelphia,  whicli  are  models  for  their  purpose. 
This  institution  must  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  whose  devotion  to  it,  from  1S40  to  his 
death  in  1883,  has  caused  the  institution  to  be  popularly  known  as 
"Kirkbride's.-'  He  was  a  native  of  I'ucks  County,  born  in  ISO!),  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  Medical  School  in  1S32.  This  in- 
stitution, under  the  management  of  Dr.  Kirkbride  and  his  succes- 
sor. Dr.  Chapin,  is  world  renown(Ml  for  its  skillful  treatment  of  the 
mentally  diseased.  The  crowning  additi«m  to  the  historic  old  Pine 
sti'eet  hospital  is  the  Garrett  Memorial  Building,  iu  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  grounds,  facing  Eighth  and  Spruce  streets,  and  con- 
taining the  great  clinic  hall,  opened  in  1897.  Over  2(5,000  patients: 
are  annually  treated  in  The  lios]»ital  projK'r,  and  over  r>.")0  in  tlh- 
Department  for  the  Insane. 

The  other  great  clinical  school,  the  Philadelphia  Ilosi>it;il,  lias 
had  a  staff  of  equal  eminence.  Beginning  with  Drs.  Thomas  Ilond 
and  Cadwalader  Evans,  in  ITr.S,  at  the  old  Spruce  and  Teiitli  street 
grcnnids,  they  are  as  follows:  Drs.  Adam  Kuhn,  P.enjaniin  Kiisli, 
Samuel  Duffield,  Gerardus  (Markson,  Thomas  Parke,  George  (Heut- 
Worth,  D.  Jackson,  James  Ihitcliinsou,  (z)  Wilson,  ('as])ar 
Wistar,  J.  B.  Kodgers,  Michael  Leib,  dolin  ;Morris,  Samuel  P.  Grit- 
fitts,  X.  B.  Waters,  William  Ship[)eii,  (z)  Gumming,  (/.)  Pleasants, 


(j)  The  ])icture  house  was  built  in  ISIO  foi-  Henjamin  West's  picture.  "Christ 
Ilealins  tlie  Sick."    It  wa.s  reniovt  d  iu  lM)2-3.    The  picture  is  iu  the  old  clinic  hall. 

('/.)  Tlic  clnistiau  names  of  l>rs.  Wilsou,  Cuuimiug  and  IMcasants  are  oinittixl 
in  the<lu(»noh»j;ir;il  lii>t  of  the  n\«>nilK'rs  of  tlie  M'Mlical  Hoards  of  the  Philadrlphiu 
Hospital,  contained  in  the  reports  of  that  institution. 
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SaiinR'l    Clements,    Jr.,    William    lioyce,    Samuel    Cooper,    John 
Cliurcl),    Thomas    C.    James,    John    rrondtit,    Philip    S.    riiysiiLk, 
Oharles  Caldwell,  Elijah  Griffiths,  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  Samnel 
j^tewai-t,  John  Bush,  James  ]»eYnohls,  Isaac  Cathrall,  Peter  ->[uller, 
John  S.  Dorsey,  Nathaniel  Cliapman,  Joseph  Parrish,  Joseph  Klapp, 
Thomas  T.  Hewson,  Joseph  Ilartshorne,  Samuel  Colhoun,  AV.  P.  C. 
Barton,  William  E.  Horner,  Samuel  Jackson,  John  K.  Mitchell, 
Ivicliard  Harlan,  Hugh  L.  Hodge,  S.  G.  Morton,  Jacob  Bandolph, 
AVilliam   AA".  Gerhard,  Joseph   Pancoast,   AVilliam   Ashmead,    N. 
Stuardson,  Bobley  Dunglison,  Edward  Peace,   Meridith  Clymer, 
John  Bhea  Barton,  AMlliam  Gibson,  J.  Y.  O.  La.Avrence,  Charles  B. 
Gibson,  John  Moore,  Henry  Ncill,  Nathan  Slioemaker,  Chas.  Luk- 
^ns,  B.  Ellis,  F.  S.  Beattie,  C.  A\'.  Pennock,  W.  D.  Brinkle,  11.  M. 
Huston,  James  McClintock,  W.  II.  Gilliugham,  J.  L.  Ludlow,  W.  F. 
Mayburry,  Chas.  P.  Tutt,  Bobert  Lucket.t,  J.  M.  Da  Costa,  O.  A. 
Judson,   George  J.   Zeigler,  Alfred   Stille,   J.    S.   De  Benneville, 
lOdward  Bhoads.  William  Pepper,  H.  C.  Wood,  James  Tyson,  J.  M. 
Keating,  E.  T.  Bruen,  J.  C.  Wilson,  John  Guiteras,  Boland  Cr.  Cur- 
tin,  S.  J.  McFerran,  J.  T.  Eskridge,  A^^  G.  McConnell,  Jos.  F.  Neff, 
John  H.  Musser,  William  Osier,  F.  P.  Henry,  J.  M.  Anders,  W.  E. 
Hughes,  S.  Solis-Cohen,  Eugene  L.  A'ausant,  F.  A.  Packard,  Judson 
Daland,  Samuel  AYolfe,  Julius  Salinger,   S.  D.   Gross,   D.  Hayes 
Agnew,  B.  J.  Levis,  Edward  L.  Duer,  B.  S.  Kenderdine,  J.  AV.  Lodge, 
AV.  II.  Pancoast,  F.  F.  Maury,  Jcdiu  H.  Brinton,  Harrison  Allen, 
8amuel  AV.  Gross,  X.  L.  Hattield,  J.  AVilliam  White,  AVilliam  G. 
l*orter,  A.  A.  AIcDonaid,  \\  .  S.  .laiiucv,  (Icoigv  AIcCMellan,  A.  S. 
lioberts,  W.  Joseph  Ilea  in,  < '.  11.  'Pho.nas,  A.  AV.  Bansley,  Lewis  AV. 
J^teinbach,  John  B.  Deaver,  Edward  Alartin,  Orville  Horwitz,  Ern- 
c'St  Laplace,  J.  AI.  Barton,  J.  Chalmcis  Da  Costa,  Alfred  C.  AVood, 
B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  John  ^^'iltbank,   W.  ]?,  Stroud,  Lewis  llarlow, 

0.  J.  Ziegler,  J.  S.  Parry,  (Vorge  I'epper,  J.  V.  Ingham,  J.  B.  Bur- 
den, Jr.,  E.  E.  Alontgomery.  J.  P..  Walker,  S.  S.  Stiwker,  G.  AV.  Linn, 
M.  B.  Musser,  AV.  11.  Parisli,  Clara  Alarsliall,  E.  P.  Bernardy,  Han- 
nah T.  Croasdale,  Theophihis  Parvin,  Donnell  Hughes,  E.  Bichard- 
son,  Vk  C.  Hirst,  E.  P.  Davis,  AV.  E.  Ashton,  B.  H.  Ilammill,  George 

1.  AIcKelway,  J.AA^West,  B.  (\  Xorris,  J.  AI.  Fisher,  AV.  F.  Haehnleu, 
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lOlizabetli  L.  Peck,  Chas.  K.  Mills,  n.  C.  Wood,  Itoberts  Bartholow, 
F.  X.  Dercum,  J.  II.  Lloyd,  Whai-ton  Sinkler,  C.  II.  Bradfiite,  E.  O. 
Shakespeare,  G.  E.  de  Sclnveinitz,  Geo.  M.  Gould,  C.  A.  Oliver,  Louis 
Dulu'iug,  H.  AY.  Stelwagon,  J.  A.  Cautrell,  O.  J.  Seltzer,  James 
Tyson,  R.  M.  Bertolet,  Jos.  Bereiis,  IT.  F.  Foruiad,  AV.  M.  L.  Coplin, 

E.  B.  Saugree,  A.  Ghriskey,  L.  Henley,  J.  IT.  Bentou,  S.  AY.  Butler, 
I).  D.  Richardson,  A.  A.  McDonald,  Tliilip  Leidy,  AVilliani  II.  AYal- 
lace,  G.  M.  AYells,  Daniel  E.  Hughes,  S.  AYier  Mitchell,  Andrew 
Nebiuger  and  James  Simpson.  The  present  staff  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing: Drs.  Tyson,  AA'hite,  Mills,  Curtin,  Hearn,  Steinbach,  Mus- 
ser,  Stelwagou,  Dercum,  de  Schweinitz,  Dearer,  Hirst,  Henry, 
Martin,  Lloyd,  Davis,  Sinkler,  Anders,  AA'.  E.  Hughes,  S.  Solis- 
Cohen,  Vansaut,  Horwitz,  Laplace,  Ashton,  Cautrell,  Cattell,  AA^.  B. 
Jameson,  Barton,  Seltzer,  Geo.  M.  ALu'shall,  Ilaniill,  McKelway, 

F.  A.  Packard,  E.  0.  Norris,  J.  C.  Da  Costa,  S.  AYolfe,  J.  L.  Salinger, 
Guiteras,  A.  A.  Eshner,  Sangrecs  Oliver  II.  Toulniin,  Haehnlen, 
A.  C.  AYood  and  Elizabeth  L.  Peck,  It  is  of  interest  to  note  i  liat  the 
clinical  lecturers  immediately  before  the  war  were  Drs.  J.  L.  Lud- 
low, Caspar  Morris,  Joseph  Carson,  J.  B.  Biddle,  J.  Aitkin  Meigs, 
J.  M.  Da  Costa,  Henry  H.  Smith,  IJ.  Hayes  Aguew,  John  Neill,  E.  P. 
Thomas,  AA\  S.  Halsey,  B.  J.  Levis,  B.  A.  F.  Penrose,  AAllson  Jewell 
and  E.  McClellan. 

This  great  hospital,  always  a  i);ii-1  of  tlu^  Almhonse,  has  gi-own 
from  the  time  of  its  first  wards,  set  ;ii)ai't  for  the  sick,  at  Spruce 
and  Tenth  streets,  step  by  step,  until  it  now  occu])ies  the  great 
building  forming  the  uortlicast  side  of  1  lie  vast  (luadi-angic  of  Alms- 
house structures  at  the  southwest  coiium-  of  Thirty-fouith  and  Pine 
streets.  It  is  three  stories  high,  \n  itli  dormer  roof,  and  is  540  feet 
by  G3  feet  in  dimensions.  Aside  from  the  Children's  and  Insane 
Departments,  there  are  the  l*athological  Department,  first  really 
organized  in  IHiW,  the  Xeurcdc^gical  in  lS77,the  0]dithalm(»logical  at 
the  same  date,  the  Laryngological  in  1S!)(),  and  the  Nurses'  Sejiool, 
Avliich  now,  since  18S4,  has  a.  line  lu'w  building.  The  aiiuual  a\'er- 
age  of  cases  Avi thin  the  hospital  ]u-oper  is  about  S,(MI(). 

The  college  hosi)itals — if  Jetferson's  and  the  \\'()uian's  small 
early  building  be  except<'d — hav<^  ])raetically  all  arisen  during  the 
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present  period.  Tlicir  stnlfs  arc,  as  a  matter  of  course,  composed 
of  members  of  the  correspoiidiiiii'collc^'e  facnlti<'s"  staff.  In  tlie  case 
of  dclt'erson,  rooms  wci-c  rcntc<l  in  an  adjoiiiinn'  buildinj;  in  1848 
for  t!i<'  nsc  oi'  patients  treated  in  the  clinic,  and  it  soon  <j;rew  to  a 
capacity  of  about  a  score  of  beds,  and  remained  at  this  stage  for 
about  twenty  years,  Tlien  arose  the  project  of  the  University  Hos- 
pital, which,  with  other  circumstances,  prompted  a  simihir  enter- 
jn-ise  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson.  In  December,  1872, 
the  project  Avas  set  on  foot.  Snbscri|>tions  \\'crc  secnriMl  and  an 
appropriation  of  |100,(l(l(l  was  voted  by  tlu'  slate  on  April  !>,  1S7:>. 
Dr.  E.  B.  Gardette  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  secnx' 
the  present  site  near  the  college.  Tiiis  was  complete<l  in  March, 
1870,  and  on  September  17,  1877,  the  new  structure  was  formally 
opened.  Since  that  time  it  lias  been  a  most  valuable  adjunct  1o 
the  college.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  make  any  comi)arison  betAveeii 
the  college  hospitals,  nor  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  develop- 
ment. It  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  tliese  great  nndei-takings 
are  not  only  the  equals  of  any  similar  institutions,  but  leaders  in  all 
the  highest  develoi)nients  of  modern  hospital  service.  Jefferson 
now  averages  about  1,500  cases  annually  in  her  hospital,  and  over 
95,000  in  the  dispensary  service.  The  University  Hospital  has  a 
similar  average  in  the  hospital  pro])ei',  but  not  so  large  a  dispen- 
sary service.  The  latter  institution  was  suggested  in  1871  by  Dr. 
H.  C.  Wood,  AV.  F.  Xorris  and  William  Pepper,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  Universit}'  from  Ninth  street  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on  which  the  University 
depended  so  largely  for  clinical  mat<'iial  (k).  It  is  true  the  Univer- 
sity, by  its  removal,  becani<>  contiguous  to  tbe  l*liiladel])hia  Ilosj)!- 
tal,  but  the  latter  inst  it  nt  ion,  at  that  time,  had  not  the  prestige  and 
excellence  of  the  formei-,  so  that  the  new  hosi)ital  was  intended,  in 
a  large  measure,  to  replace  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  so  far  as  the 
University  School  was  concerned.  Tender  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Hon.  Morton  McMichael,  the  alnmni  of  the  medical  scluxd  Avei-e 
rallied  about  the  project,  and  it  was  ]>ro])osed  to  raise  |700,0(MI. 


(lc>    The  TJuivea'sity  also  \\.\i\  idoius  iviited  for  the  use  of  chronic  cases  prev;<>ii« 
to  Uiis. 
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Dr.  Pepper  was  made  eliairmaii  of  the  commission,  and  early  iu 
1872  (1(M  ided  to  ask  for  State  aid.  It  Avas  iir;j,('d  that  New  York, 
with  a  million  people,  had  0,325  free  beds  in  hospitals,  bnt  Phila- 
delphia, with  nearly  three-fourths  her  population,  had  only  1,100. 
Other  arguments  iu  favor  of  the  project  were  urged,  and  on  April 
3,  1872,  the  state  granted  an  appropiiatiou  of  |100,000,  to  be  ])aid 
when  1250,000  had  been  raised,  a  feat  which  was  accomplished  by 
Xov(Mnber  folloAving.  On  ^fay  18  the  City  Oouiicils  voted  the  Uni- 
versity five  and  one-half  acres  as  a  site  for  the  hospital.  Other 
subscriptions  and  grants  from  the  state  were  received,  and  on 
July  15, 1874,  the  hosi)ital  was  opened  for  patients.  Since  that  date 
its  development  has  been  Avorthy  of  its  vigorous  beginning.  The 
Woman's  Hospital  began  with  a,  liouse  on  North  College  avenue, 
in  1801,  ^^•hen  Dr.  Ann  Preston  saved  the  college  from  extinction 
by  her  foresight  in  opening  tliis  institution.  Over  |382,000  lias 
been  raised  for  the  hospital  and  Nurses'  School,  and  tJie  entire 
service  includes  about  1,000  cases  aunually,  including  the  dispen- 
sary service.  The  Alumna?  Hospital  of  the  college  is  at  1212  South 
Third  street,  and  was  first  proposed  about  1892,  but  Avas  not  opened 
until  October  31,  1895.  It  averages  over  a  thousand  cases  a  year. 
including  dispensary  service.  The  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital 
averages  OA'er  1,200  cases  annually,  Avith  about  40,000  accident  and 
dispensary  patients.  It  began  in  a  small  Avay  in  1881-2  Avith  the 
college  at  the  southeast  corner  of  liroad  an<l  Market,  opposite  the 
Broad  Street  Station,  and  has  gradually  increased  its  new  plant, 
both  on  Cherry  and  on  Eighteenth  street,  until  its  development  has 
been  such  that  it  takes  rank  Avitli  llu'  other  college  hospitals.  Like 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  College,  the  Polyclinic  began,  not  only  Avith, 
but  as,  a  hosi)ital  in  1882,  in  its  days  of  small  things.  In  its  tine  new 
building  it  noAV  averages  about  800  cases  annually,  not  inchuling 
a  dispensary  service  of  about  77,000  a  year.  These  are  all  large 
institutions,  with  a  comi)lex  dcvelopnicnt  so  extended  and  raniily- 
ing  that  the}'  are  models  of  the  most  highly  organized  hos])ital 
management.  ThcA*  may  be  considered  offshoots  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Phihulelphia  hospitals,  in  that  they  were  pr(nni)ted  by 
the  inadequacy  of  thos(^  institutions.    State  aid  has  made  them  all. 
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ilia  .sense,  State  iiist  it  uiioiis  also.  Tliey  all  iiulude  in  their  equip- 
ment, schools  for  the  training  of  nnrses,  and,  foi*  the  most  part,  an 
ambulance  service,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  details  too 
numerous  to  consider  here.  They  are  all  general  hospitals,  with 
dispensaries,  in  which  the  various  specialties  are  fully  provided  for. 
Few  of  the  i)ublic,  and  not  all  of  the  profession,  realize  the  extent 
of  these  institutions  and  the  great  part  they  play  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  because  their  life  is  so  merged  with  that  of  the  institution 
to  which  they  are  attached.  It  will  be  seen  from  their  dates  of  organ- 
ization that  this  great  series  of  hospitals  has  arisen  practically  in 
the  present  period,  and  that,  like  their  two  great  prototypes,  they 
are  the  work  of  the  jjrofession. 

Other  general  hospitals  arose  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  great  religious  bodies,  which  began  to  realize,  even  before  the 
civil  war,  the  necessity  for  larger  hospit^il  accommodation  than  was 
furnished  by  the  Tennsylvania  and  Almshouse  or  Philadelphia  hos- 
pitals. This  work  began  to  be  felt  about  185U,  and  the  first  who 
attempted  to  fill  it  were  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  founded  St. 
Joseph's  in  1849,  a  hospital  which  now  receives  patients  averaging 
over  1,600  annually,  not  including  a  dispensary  service  of  over 
14,000  cases.  It  has  a  large  four-story  structure,  of  the  conven- 
tional hospital  type  of  those  days,  that  is,  a  central  building,  with 
two  wings  of  similar  architecture,  connected  with  the  main  build- 
ing by  structures  of  almost  equal  size.  It  fronts  on  Girard  avenue, 
between  Sixteemh  and  Seventeenth  streets,  and  is  under  the  care 
of  Sisters  of  Charity,  it  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  of  the  hosijitals  to  open  its  doors  to  the  soldiers  during  the 
war,  and  had  its  share  of  them  during  the  whole  of  that  confiict 
Its  groAvth  has  been  gradual  from  the  first.  Its  present  staff  con- 
sists of  Drs.  Robert  B.  Ciiiice,  Geo.  M.  Marshall,  A.  G.  Bournou- 
ville,  Geo.  II.  Morehouse,  John  H.  I'ackai-d,  Umiiv  Morris,  M.  T. 
Preudergast,  C.  K.  Mills,  S.  L.  Zeigh-r,  K.  K.  Moiilgoiiicry,  Jos.  Sihr, 
<;.  (}.  Davis,  II.  11.  Allyn,  John  S.  Miller,  AV.  II.  Baker, 
G.  F.  Baker,  Jas.  McKee,  \V.  Krusen,  F.  11.  Mai<%  B.  K.  Chance, 
C.  L.  Felt,  M.  M.  Franklin,  Henry  J.  A\'alcott,  U.  P. 
Fisher  and  A.  M.  Harrison.    St.  Joseph's  Hospital  was  followed  in 
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1866  by  St.  Mary's,  at  Fraiikford  avenue  and  Palmer  street,  near 
the  Delaware.  St.  Man's  Hospital  was  establislied  in  July,  18G6. 
The  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Frankford  road  and  Palmer  street  was 
purchased  for  the  institution  at  a  cost  of  |30,000;  repairs,  |1.5,000. 
In  1892  a  wing  was  added  at  a  cost  of  125,000. 

Dr.  James  Cummiskey  was  its  flrst  medical  director;  Dr. 
Andrew  Nebinger  second;  Dr.  J.  II.  Grove  third;  Di-.  A^^  Y.  Keat- 
ing fourth;  Dr.  P.  S.  Donnellan  fiftli,  and  Dr.  J.  Y.  Kelly  its  pres- 
ent medical  director. 

It  now  accommodates  over  100  ]>atients.  It  lias  done  much 
work  for  the  poor,  and  has  an  able  staff.  It  has  educated  three 
resident  physicians  annually  since  its  foundation. 

Its  chief  benefactors  were  Francis  Drexel  (|T1,000),  Mrs.  A. 
(Uass,  Mr.  O'Xeill  and  Leandro  de  la  Cuesta.  A  bequest  of  the 
latter  provides  an  income  of  over  |1,000  annually. 

From  1875  to  1877  the  folloAving  hospitals  were  founded:  St. 
Christopher's  Hospital  for  Children,  at  Huntingdon  and  Lawrence 
streets,  with  a  capacity  of  50;  St.  Mncent's  Home  and  Maternity, 
at  Seventieth  and  Woodland  avenue,  a  private  institution  in  West 
Philadeli)hia,  and  St.  Agnes'  Hospital,  containing  213  beds,  at 
Broad  and  Mifflin  streets,  organized  in  1888.  From  the  above  it  will 
be  seen  that  two  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  hospitals  are  in  tlie  north- 
ern section  of  the  city,  and  tliat  their  greatest  growth  has  been 
within  the  present  x>eriod. 

St.  Agnes'  Hospital  was  fouii(K'd  by  Dr.  Andrew  Nebinger, 
under  Rev.  Mother  Agnes,  the  Superior  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
It  was  dedicated  in  May,  1888.  Dr.  Nebinger  was  its  chief  benefac- 
lor.  .Other  larg(>  bciicractors  were:  31i'.  -John  Carcw,  Afi*s.  Catlia- 
I'ine  Iloi'stuian  and  1 1n-  1  )i-eX'd  family.  Ii  (Mcupies  an  entire  s(jnaie 
at  Broad  and  Mifflin  streets.  St.  Agnes  contains  218  beds.  The 
personnel  of  the  establishment,  aside  fnmi  the  medical  staff,  is  coin- 
posed  of  36  sisters,  12  postulants,  4  lay  nurses,  4  male  "hel[i,"  and 
12  male  attendants.  According  to  the  last  reixnii  there  were 
admitted  during  tlie  year  1,73S  ]>ati(Mits,  and  4,826  cases  were 
treated  in  the  dispensary.  According  to  the  original  plan,  there 
is  one  wing  yet  to  be  a<lded.    The  hos])ital  has  a  training  school  for 
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nui-se.s,  fioiii  \\lii(li  clf-veu  were  graduated  last  year.  The  traiuiug 
school  ((luniiittee  consists  of  Drs.  William  11.  Parish,  A.  A.  Stevens, 
Edward  Martin,  B.  Franklin  Stall  I  aii<l  A.  ().  J.  K<'lly.  Dr.  Michael 
O'llaia  is  the  present  medical  direclor.  Farmer  directors  Avere:  Drs. 
A.  Xebinjicr,  J.  II.  ( Jrove  and  AV.  \'.  Keating.  The  present  medical 
staff  is  composed  of  Drs.  :\r.  O'lfara,  J.  V.  C.  (Iriffith,  A.  A.  Stevens, 
15.  l-\  Sthal,  A.  ().  J.  Kelly,  A.  \V.  i^aiisley,  \V.  J.  Taylor,  K.  Martin, 
E.  Lai>lace,  W.  W.  Keen,  J.  11.  drove,  A\'.  11.  Parish,  John  (\  Da 
Costa,  .M.  OMIara,  Jr.,  J.  X.  IJhoads,  F.  M.  Perkins,  E.  G.  Eehfnss, 
O.  A.  Oliver,  L.  P.  Smock,  D.  P..  Kyle,  C.  S.  Means,  F.  X.  Dercnm, 
G.  A.  Mnehleck,  ^1.  V.  Ball  and  K.  AMlson,  with  ten  others  for  dis- 
pensary Avork  and  four  residents.  The  cost  of  the  hospital  is  abont 
)$-10,0()(l  annually.    Sister  M.  Pari-omeo  is  sister  in  charge. 

The  llos]>ital  of  the  Protestant  P^piscopal  ('hureh  came  next 
after  St.  Joseph's,  and  it  also,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  church  insti- 
tuti()n,  and,  therefore,  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  that  of 
healing  the  sick  and  injured  and  training  nurses  to  care  for  them. 
Pisho})  Potter  led  in  the  founding  of  this  hospital.  Ou  March  1-1, 
1851,  a  meeting  of  clergy  and  laity  was  held,  at  which  plans  were 
laid  and  a  committee  of  eleven  a[>])ointed  to  carry  them  cmt.  Drs. 
Casi)ar  Morris  and  William  Keith  were  the  ])hysiciaus  on  this  com- 
nuttee.  Soon  after  the  corporators  (if  the  institution  were  pi-e- 
sented  with  the  old  Leamy  mansion,  surrounded  b}^  six  acres  of 
land,  and  on  December  11,  1852,  the  hos])ital  was  opened.  It  con- 
tinued to  occui>y  ^1"'  l-<'auiy  mansiou  for  ten  years.  On  ^lay  24, 
1800,  the  cornerstone  of  I  lie  new  building,  facing  Lehigh  ;ivenn<*, 
on  the  eoriuM-  of  Fi-oui  street,  Avas  laid.  It  is  now  composed  of  a 
large  (M'Utral  structure,  with  several  Avings,  or  "pavili<ms,"  con- 
nected witli  tlie  uiain  building  by  coA'ered  passages.  The  general 
j)lan  is  sai<l  (o  have  been  suggested  by  the  Ilo]>ital  Lariboisiere  (»f 
i*aris.  In  iciility,  it  Avas  for  a  long  time  coiii]»osed  of  three  great 
and  almost  e(|ual  sliiictui-es,  which  have  been  ad«led  to,  as  found 
advisable,  from  time  to  time.  ( )ne  (d"  its  i>rincipal  features  is  a  mag- 
nificent Avard,  or  rathei-  wing,  for  incurables,  a  memorial  to  the  late 
George  1j.  Harrison,  Avhose  family  has  contribut<'(l  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  to  its  building  and  maintenance.    It  Avas  one  of  the 
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li()Si)itals  wLicli  cared  for  soldiers  diniiiy,-  the  war,  and  was, 
Avith  the  Pennsylvania,  St.  Joseph's  and  ''Old  Blockley,"  the  only 
general  hospital  of  that  time.  "It  is  just  a  century  since  the  first 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  ITosinfal  was 
made,"  said  Bishop  Potter,  in  his  appeal  in  1851,  ''and  it  may  be 
liailed  as  a  not  inauspicious  omen  that,  without  design,  this  e])och 

has  given  birth  to  a  new  attempt In  that  whole  ]K'riod 

the  charity  of  Philadelphia  for  the  sick  has  lain  dormant,  or  been 
imperfectly  a])plied  by  isolated  and  individual  effort,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  endowment  of  the  Wills  Hospital  for  the 
Blind  and  Lame;  whilst  the  increased  density  of  the  population,  the 
introduction  of  steam,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  and  the 
extension  of  railroads  have  added  incalculably  to  tlie  necessity  for 
some  provision  applicable  to  all  classes  of  sickness  and  accident." 
The  earliest  medical  board  recorded  in  the  reports  is  that  of  1851, 
and  includes  Drs.  Deacon,  Hunt,  Biddle,  Beese,  Bernard  Henry,  A. 
Hewson,  AVest,  Drayton,  Wiltbank  and  Stocker.  In  18G0,  when  the 
new  buildings  were  started,  the  bishop  said:  "It  is  not  in  our  own 
estimate  only  that  the  necessity  exists.  St.  Joseph's  has  been  organ- 
ized under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Bome,  witliin  the  last 
few  years,  Avhile  two  otlnn'  institutions,  struggling  to  maintain 
a  feeble  existence,  the  one  in  the  southwest  and  the  other  in  the 
northwest  portions  of  the  city  plot,  indicate  that  others  have  been 
equally  impressed  by  this  necessity.  An  oft'ort  is  now  b(ungn\adeto 
plan  on  a  broader  foundation  an  hospital  especially  devoted  to  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  children."  These  statements  show  the 
position  which  this  hospital  Avas  intended  to  occupy  in  the  north- 
east quarter  of  Philadelphia.  By  the  beginning  of  tlie  pn^ent 
period  the  medical  staff"  consisted  of  Drs.  Herbert  Xorris,  Wharton 
Sinkler,  H.  B.  Hare,  Frederick  P.  Henry,  John  Ashlmrst,  AV.  S. 
Forbes,  Samuel  Ashlmrst  and  John  IT.  Packard,  with  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  dispensary  staff",  four  resident  i)liysj(ians,  a  cnralor  of 
the  museum  and  a  superintendent,  ])r.  Samuel  B.  Knight.  The  ex- 
penses at  this  time  averaged  |15,000  annually.  This  was  after  a 
quarter  century  of  progress,  when  the  hospital  received  a  thousand 
patients  a  year.     Xow  tlie  average  yearly  expense  is  considerably 
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above  |100,000,  and  over  2,800  patients  are  treated  annually.  This 
does  not  include  dispensary  patients,  tlie  number  of  which  is  stated 
at  33,000  per  year.  The  hospital,  as  looked  at  from  Lehigh  avenue, 
presents  an  imposing  array  of  live  great  structures,  united  on 
each  story  by  welMighted  and  roomy  corridors.  The  staff 
according  to  the  last  report,  consists  of  Drs.  D.  J.  M.  Miller,  Caspar 
Morris,  D.  D.  Stewart,  Henry  M.  Fisher,  G.  G.  Davis,  Thomas  ]{. 
Neilson,  H.  C.  Deaver,  Kichard  H.  Harte,  G.  O.  Ring,  W.  T.  Van  Pelt 
an<l  J.  S.  Gibbs,  a^  ith  sixteen  on  the  dispensary  staff,  eight  resident 
physicians  and  a  pathologist.  Tlie  superintendent  is  Dr.  Henry 
Sykes. 

About  the  tijne  of  the  founding  of  the  two  last-named  church 
hospitals,  that  strong  feeling  of  nationality,  so  characteristic  of  their 
race,  had  inspired  the  Germans  of  Philadelphia  to  under-take  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  hospital  which,  while  open  to  all,  should  be  essen- 
tially German  in  its  management,  and  in  which  the  German  lan- 
guage should  be  spoken  by  physicians  and  nurses.  Attempts  to  carry 
out  this  project  were  made  in  1850  and  in  1853,  but  it  was  not  until 
18G0  that  success  attended  them  and  a  charter  was  received.  The 
physicians  most  prominently  connected  with  its  founding  were  1  >is. 
Tiedemann,  Keller  and  Seidensticker.  It  was  on  the  20th  of  May, 
18G1,  that  the  William  Morris  homestead,  "Pennbrook,"  at  Twen- 
tieth and  Norris  streets,  was  purchased  for  the  German  Hospital, 
but  the  Government  had  need  of  it  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  occupied  it  from  the  middle  of  18G2  to  the  summer  of  1866. 
The  board  then  obtained  control  of  the  property  and  the  hospital 
was  inaugurated,  with  accommodations  for  about  fifty  patients. 
The  institution  was  most  successful,  and  in  1872  measures  were 
taken  to  secure  the  present  hospital  site,  occupying  the  ground 
bounded  by  Girard  and  Corinthian  avenues  and  Poplar  and 
Twenty-second  streets.  The  removal  took  place  on  October  23d  of 
that  year,  when  the  main  building  Avas  erected.  In  1874  and  in 
1884,  extensive  additions  were  made,  and  in  1888  the  beautiful  Mary 
J.  Drexel  Home,  which  combines  a  Children's  Hospital  with  a  Home 
for  the  Aged,  of  German  birth  or  descent,  was  built  on  its  grounds; 
while  in  1893  another  beautiful  hospital  wing  was  finished,  the 
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entire  groiq)  iiiaking  this  great  hospital  one  of  the  finest  and,  with 
its  picturesque  grounds,  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  ^^tate. 
This  is  the  seat  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  also, 
in  connection  with  the  Delaware  ba^^  and  river  division  of  t])e 
service.  Tlie  German  Hospital  now  receives  more  than  2,600  cases 
annually,  not  including  about  30,000  dispensary  patients.  No 
account  of  the  German  Hospital  can  be  complete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  its  greatest  benefactor,  Mr.  John  1).  Lankenau.  "The  re- 
moval of  the  hospital  to  its  present  site  was  made  possible  largel}^ 
through  his  efforts,  and  the  rapid  but  substantial  developments 
which  the  hospital  undei^went  at  tliat  time,  the  increased  accom- 
modations, the  rebuilding  and  the  erection  of  new  buildings  on 
such  a  magnificent  scale,  the  introduction  of  the  deaconesses  and 
the  consequent  change  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
hospital,  are  all  due  to  the  untiring,  indefatigable  energy  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  the  personal  efforts  of  this  great  human  bene- 
factor." 

Thie  present  staff  of  the  German  Hospital  includes  Drs.  Adam 
Trau,  L.  Wolff,  J.  C.  Wilson,  John  B.  Deaver,  G.  G.  Iloss,  A.  D. 
AVhiting,  C.  S.  Turnbull,  A.  A.  Bliss,  Fairfax  Invin  (1),  Carl  Frese 
and  five  residents.  About  the  same  time  as  the  movement  for  tlie 
establishment  of  the  German  Hospital  an  attempt  was  made  to 
inaugurate  a  Charity  Hospital.  Late  in  1857  it  seems  to  have  made 
a  start  with  some  difficulty,  but  was  not  incorporated  until  May  13, 
18G1,  when  it  oi^ened  its  doors  in  Buttonwood  street,  just  below 
Broad  street.  Among  pliysicians  most  interested  in  its  welfare 
in  the  first  decade  of  its  existence  were  Drs.  W.  H.  Pancoast,  H.  Y. 
Evans,  A.  M.  Slocum,  H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  H.  Leaman,  W.  M.  Welch, 
E.  I.  Santee,  L.  K.  Baldwin,  A.  H.  Fish,  N.  Hatfield,  T.  E.  Bidge- 
way  and  J.  M.  McGrath.  Afterw^ard  it  was  removed  to  1802  and 
1832  Hamilton  street,  and  in  August,  1893,  it  w.as  again  removed 
to  a  four-story  building  at  1831  Vine  street,  in  wliich  are  annually 
treated  about  7,000  cases,  including  dispensar}-  patients.  Its  pres- 
ent medical  staff  includes  Drs.  H.  St.  Clair  Ash,  J.  H.  Lopez,  Justus 
Sinexon,  G.  E.  Stubbs,  A.  F.  Chase,  A.  B.  Hirsh,  W.  J.  Pennock, 

(1)    Marine  liospital  service. 
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Edwin  Lipitiiicoll,  (J.  A.  Sul/ci-,  I-\  VJ'\,  .1.  II.  T.ovd,  ('.  P.  l<'i-;iiikliii, 
S.  F.  Wilson,  M.  Franklin,  -].  I).  Moore  and  X.  II.  Saxnian. 

The  Gernnm.town  ]l()si)i(al  dates  fnuii  September  3,  1S(;3,  and 
ivas  tirst  snii'ji'f'sted  by  Dr.  James  E,  lilioads.  ])rs.  James  Darraeh 
and  Owen  .).  AVister  were  also  amon«i'  the  first  to  become  interested 
in  ilie  ]»roject.  It  bewail  as  a  disiK'Usarv  in  the  Town  Hall,  and 
met  with  such  eiicoura.i;iiiii  success  that,  six  years  later,  a  patient  of 
Dr.  AVister's,  Mrs.  V.  E.  Henry,  ot?ere(l  to  add  a  cottage  hospital. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  dis])ensaT-y  and  hospital  were 
installed  in  their  jn-esent  qnarters  in  1S70.  Improvements  and 
additions  ra])idly  f(dlowed,  and  to  snch  an  extent  that  the  hospital, 
which  opened  with  twelve  beds,  now  has  an  annnal  average  of  500 
cases,  with  a  dispensary  service  of  nearly  8,500  cases.  Drs.  A.  F. 
Miiller,  E.  W.  Deaver,  C.  A.  ( 'iirrie  and  W.  N.  Johnson  are  the  hos- 
pital staff.  The  dispensary  staff  nnmbers  six,  and  there  is  one 
resident  physician  and  fonr  consnltants. 

Five  years  after  the  Germans  began  their  work  another  groni), 
prompted  by  that  beneficence  which  is  so  actively  exerted,  so  far 
as  those  of  their  own  race  are  concerned,  founded  a  hospital, 
because,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitution,  "it  is  the  duly 
of  Israelites  to  take  care  of  the  suft'ering  and  needy  ones  among 
them,  and  as  the  sick  are  especially  objects  of  charity  and  public 
solicitude,  and  since  there  is  no  institution  now  in  existence  within 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  control  of  the  Israelites, 
wherein  they  can  jjlace  their  sick,  and  where  thes(^  can  enjoy  during 
their  illness  all  the  benefits  and  consolations  of  our  religion;  we,  the 
subscribers,  and  our  successors,  associate  ourselves  under  the  fol- 
lowing constitution  to  carry  out  the  benevolent  views  proposed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  District  Grand  Lodge,  Xo.  3,  of  the  I.  O.  B'nai' 
Berith,  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  14th  of  August,  5G24/"  The 
incorporation  was  obtained  in  1805,  with  the  x>i'ivilege  of  estab- 
lishing an  institution  that  should  be  a  "hospital  and  home."  The 
result  has  been  that  in  the  thirty- two  j'ears  since  that  date  there 
has  grown  up  a  great  establishment  on  the  Olney  road,  near  York 
road,  with  its  fine  group  of  buildings  for  the  hospital  proper,  the 
home,  the  dispensary  and  other  purposes,  which,  with  its  extensive 
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grounds  in  that  beautiful  suburban  region,  make  it  one  of  tiie  lead- 
ing hospitals  of  the  city.  All  patients  whosoever,  except,  of  course, 
cases  of  contagious  disease,  are  admitted,  and  the  annual  average 
is  now  nearly  700,  with  nearl}'  1,400  dispensary  cases.  The  present 
medical  stall:'  consists  of  Drs.  B.  B.  Wilson,  Thomas  G.  Morton,  L.  \V. 
Steinbach,  John  B.  Roberts,  W.  II.  Teller,  Adolph  Feldstein, 
Thomas  Betts,  S.  Solis-Cohen,  W.  A.  Cross,  F.  X.  Dercum,  Isaac 
Leopold,  E.  A.  Jarecki,  P.  A.  Trau  and  two  assistant  physicians. 
Like  the  other  leading  hospitals,  it  also  has  its  own  training  school 
for  nurses,  and  all  the  appointments  of  a  first-class  institution. 

From  this  extreme  nortliern  part  of  the  city  we  now  turn  to 
West  Filbert  street  and  Poweltou  avenue,  at  Thirty-ninth  street, 
where,  about  five  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish  Hospital, 
another  hospital  was  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  a  religious 
denomination.  Enclosed  by  these  streets  and  Saunders  avenue 
were  the  extensive  grounds  of  an  institution  of  learning,  known 
popularly  as  the  "Old  Institute,"  and  owned  by  the  llev.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Saunders.  Whether  or  not  the  great  controversy  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  had  divided  that  sect  into  the  "old  and  new  schools," 
had  delayed  the  erection  of  a  Presbyterian  Hospital,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  Presbyterian  Alliance  of  Philadelphia  determined  to  found  a 
great  charitable  institution  as  a  memorial  of  the  reunion  of  the 
two  bodies.  The  first  General  Assembly  after  the  reunion  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1870,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  of  Philadelphia,  above  referred  to,  was  adopted  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Saunders  offered  his  entire 
college  property  for  the  use  of  the  new  charity  (n).     An  organiza- 

(n»  Tho  object  of  the  charity  intended  as  a  memorial  of  the  reunion  of  the 
old  and  ncnv  schools  was  not  siiecificd  by  the  Presbyterian  Alliance.  The  snj,'- 
.cestion  that  it  slirnUd  talie  tlie  form  of  a  hospital  was  tiist  made  by  a  well-known 
lihysician  of  Phila(leli)liia.  Dr.  K.  M.  CTirvin.  as  appears  in  tlie  foUowinir  extract 
froiij  a  letter  wiittcu  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  D.  Saunders  to  I'lof.  F.  ^^'.  llastinjis, 
I'obruai'y  2.J.  1871:  "In  all  the  plans  which  i)resented  themselves  to  my  mind  for  the 
linal  disposition  of  this  iK'autiful  jrrove  for  a  charitable  institution,  there  was 
not  the  lirst  thoufrht  of  a  hospital.  Dr.  (Jirviii.  wlio  (M-isriuated  the  idea,  is  a 
member  of  the  Princeton  consTegation:  you.  with  whom  he  had  the  encoiu'aging 
consultations  before  he  approached  me  on  tlie  subject,  are  an  elder  in  the  Prince- 
ton church;  and  the  one,  whose  opposition  or  lack  of  cordiality  even,  would  have 
wliolly  prevente<l  my  action,  is  a  memlier  of  the  Princeton  cliuich."  etc.  Dr. 
Saunders    in  tliis  ]iorti(vn  of  liis  Ictici-.  \\;is  emh-avorins:  to  sliow  liow  laru^elv  the 
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tion  was  effected  on  April  3,  1871,  with  Rev.  George  W.  Musgrave 
as  president,  and  a  formal  transfer  of  the  property  was  made  at 
the  grounds  on  July  1st.  The  "Old  Institute"  was  thus  converted 
into  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  with  beds  for  forty-five  patients. 
Over  5f350, 000  was  raised  the  first  year,  and  in  1875  the  first  of  the 
numerous  new  buildings  of  this  great  institution  was  erected.  Now 
it  has  property  worth  about  |800,000  and  an  endowment  of  $1,250,- 
000. 

On  the  old  college  grounds  are  now  eight  fine  structures,  all 
but  two  of  which  are  known  as  "wards" — two  for  men,  a  surgical 
and  a  medical;  two  for  women,  likewise;  one  for  children,  and  one 
for  emergencies  and  accidents.  Besides  this  plant,  the  hospital  owns 
a  valuable  tract  of  fifty-three  acres,  near  Devon,  sixteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  on  which  are  the  Kicliardson  and  Cathcart  hcniies, 
the  former  for  convalescents  of  both  sexes,  the  latter  for  incurables. 
Neither  of  these  homes  receives  free  cases.  The  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital handles  annually  above  1,800  cases,  not  counting  about  2,500 
in  the  out-patient  department.  Its  medical  board  includes  Drs. 
Oscar  H.  Allis,  H.  R.  Wharton,  William  G.  Porter,  De  Forest  Wil- 
lard,  D.  F.  Woods,  John  H.  Musser,  R.  G.  Curtin,  S.  S.  Stryker, 
Robert  M.  Girvin,  E.  L.  Duer,  George  Strawbridge,  C.  H.  Burnett, 
W.  E.  Hughes  and  H,  W.  Catell,  with  four  others  for  Devon  and 
seventeen  for  the  dispensary  staff.  This  great  institution,  as  it 
now  exists,  is  almost  entirely  a  development  of  the  present  period. 

In  1880,  when  John  B.  Stetson,  the  hatter,  began  his  Union 
Mission  and  Hospital  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city  for  his 
employes,  the  hospital  post  was  a  mere  dispensary;  but,  in  1891, 
when  he  opened  its  new  building  on  Fourth  street  above  Columbia 
avenue,  it  had  become  a  large  institution  with  twenty  members  on 
its  medical  staff,  and  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton  as  medical  director. 

Its  present  staff,  according  to  tlie  last  report,  is  as  follows: 
Department  of  Internal  Medicine  and  Paediatrics — Physician,  John 
H.  Dripps,  M.  D.;  assistant  physician,  E.  G.  Hawkes,  M.  D.  Depart- 
ment of  Surgery — Consulting  surgeon,  John  H.  Packard,  M.  D.; 

uiovement  was  "Princetonijui."  and  iiuiilfiitally  refers  to  I>r.  Girviu's  admirable 
suggestion. 
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surgeon,  W.  H.  Noble,  M.  D.  Department  for  Diseases  of  Women 
— Consulting  surgeon,  Howard  A.  Kelly,  M.  D.;  surgeon,  Chas.  P. 
Noble,  M.  D.  Dejjartment  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat 
— Emeritus  surgeon,  Carl  Seller,  M.  D.;  consulting  surgeon,  Har- 
rison Allen,  M.  D.;  surgeon,  Chas.  B.  Warder,  M.  D.;  assistant  sur- 
geon, Lewis  S.  Somers,  M.  D.  Department  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye 
— Assistant  surgeon,  Isaac  Leopold,  M.  D. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  physician.  Dr.  Scott  Stewart,  a  trustee 
of  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  to  take  the  initiative  in 
founding  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Hospital  on  South  Broad  street. 
He  provided  the  funds  for  the  institution  in  his  will  in  1877,  about 
six  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Presbj^terian  Hospital.  It  is  an 
interesting  and  somewhat  anomalous  fact  that  every  member  of  the 
staff  of  this  hospital  must,  in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  Dr. 
Stewart's  will,  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  as  well 
as  that  of  M.  D. 

Dr.  Stewart's  bequest  not  being  operative  until  his  sister's 
decease,  it  was  not  until  February  14,  1885,  that  a  charter  was 
secured,  and  the  same  month  Drs.  H.  C.  Wood,  D.  M.  Barr,  J.  S. 
Pearson,  C.  K.  Mills,  S.  D.  Risley,  S.  Harlow  and  A.  C.  Deakyne  were 
elected  as  an  advisory  board.  Numerous  difficulties  having  been 
overcome,  on  July  8,  1887,  a  lot  about  400  by  500  feet,  bounded  by 
Broad,  Wolfe,  Thirteenth  and  Kitner  streets,  was  purchased.  The 
plan  provided  that  an  administration  building  should  front  on 
Broad  street,  with  three  large  pavilions  on  each  side.  So  far  only 
one  pavilion  has  been  erected,  but  this  fine  structure  and  the  large 
administration  building  present  an  excellent  idea  of  the  future 
appearance  of  the  hospital  when  its  plans  are  completed.  Already 
it  compares  favorably  with  any  similar  institution  in  Philadelphia, 
The  present  medical  stiiff  is  as  follows:  Drs.  K.  C.  Norris,  T.  S. 
W^estcott,  G.  E.  Shoemaker,  W.  11.  Hoch,  J.  H.  Lloyd,  W.  C.  Hol- 
lopeter,  J.  P.  C.  Griffith,  John  B.  Roberts,  H.  R.  Wharton,  R.  G. 
Le  Conte,  E.  W.  Holmes,  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  B.  A.  Randall  and 
S.  S.  Kneass,  with  a  dispensary  staff  of  eleven.  At  present  the 
annual  average  of  cases  is  about  fi50,  with  over  3,200  out-patients. 
The  annual  expense  of  the  hospital  is  about  |35,000. 
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The  Temple,  the  great  Baptist  Church  at  North  Broad  and 
Berks  streets,  under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  fol- 
lowed in  1891,  with  the  next  general  hospital,  located  on  North 
Broad  and  Ontario  streets.  The  Samaritan  Hospital,  as  it  is  called, 
is  so  far  small,  with  onh'  a  bed  capacity  of  about  20  or  25,  in  an 
old  residence  building,  but  it  is  doing  an  excellent  work,  especially 
in  its  ambulance  and  dispensary  service,  and  undoubtedly  has  an 
assured  future  as  one  of  the  great  denominational  hospitals  of  the 
city.     Dr.  E.  S.  Cobum  is  physician  in  charge. 

The  most  recent  general  hospital  is  a  small,  but  excellent,  one 
for  colored  people,  at  1512  Lombard  street,  not  far  from  the  Poly- 
clinic, called — in  honor  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  African 
race — the  Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Hospital  and  Training 
School  (for  nurses).  It  was  founded  in  1895,  and  has  a  medical 
staff  of  twenty-three,  including  some  of  the  best  known  names  in 
the  city.  Dr.  N.  F.  Mossell  is  chief  of  staff.  It  originated  in  a 
demand  for  trained  colored  nurses,  and,  in  consequence,  especial 
attention,  unusual  in  so  small  an  institution,  is  given  to  the  train- 
ing of  nurses.  The  hospital  was  opened  in  a  neat  three-story  brick 
building,  and  its  two  years'  work  has  proved  that  it  has  supplied 
a  long-felt  want. 

Since  none  of  the  general  hospitals  receive  maternity  cases, 
it  has  naturally  resulted  that  the  special  hospitals  are  mostly 
devoted  to  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women  and  children.  In 
that  long  period  from  the  founding  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
to  about  the  year  1850,  Avheu  the  denominational  hospitals  began, 
the  need  of  institutions  for  the  care  of  indigent  women  during  con- 
finement was  Avi<lely  felt,  and  was  first  supplied  by  the  Lying-in 
Charity  in  1828,  and  a  little  later  by  the  Preston  Retreat.  Tlie 
Philadeljjhia  Lying-in  Charity  was  instituted  in  1828  by  Dr.  Joseph 
AVanington  as  a  society  for  aiding  indigent  maternity  cases  in  their 
own  homes,  and  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this  countiy. 
A  more  formal  oi  ganization  was  made  on  November  22,  1831,  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  Drs.  Beattie,  Jewell,  Spackraan,  Steward,  Ash, 
Watson  and  WaiTington.  Incorporation  was  secured  May  7,  1832, 
and,  on  Xovcmber  12,  the  first  annual  UK^oting,  at  which  forty-two 
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cases  were  reported,  was  held.  Dr.  Dewees  was  made  president  and 
Dr.  F.  S.  Beattie  chairman  of  the  medical  board,  with  Dr.  Harper 
Walton  as  secretary.  The  city  was  divided  into  six  districts,  with 
two  physicians  and  three  managers  to  each,  the  physicians  being 
Drs.  liObei-t  Stewart,  George  Spackman,  F.  S.  Beattie,  E.  Y.  Howell, 
G.  S.  Schott,  0.  B.  Matthews,  T.  F.  Ash,  H.  Walton,  J.  G.  Nancrede, 
W.  Jewell,  J.  Diinott  and  J.  Green.  In  1844  the  Nurses'  Society 
united  with  the  Lying-in  Charity,  and  in  1850  a  Nurses'  Home  was 
secured  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eighth  and  Race  streets.  The 
first  real  headquarters  of  the  Lying-in  Charity  opened  July  2  of 
that  year.  In  a  certain  sense  it  was  an  ally  of  the  Philadelphia 
dispensary  obstetrical  service  during  these  early  years  and  endeav- 
ored to  supply  a  want  not  provided  for  by  the  other  hospitals  of 
that  date.  In  1860  the  managers  secured  a  new  home  for  the  Char- 
ity at  the  southeast  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Cherry  streets,  where 
its  present  beautiful  four-story  structure  stands,  as  what  may  be 
called  a  highly  organized  school  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology. 
There  have  been  many  eminent  physicians  connected  with  this 
excellent  institution,  but  when,  in  1852,  Dr.  Warrington  announced 
Dr.  EUwood  Wilson's  ap])ointment  as  his  senior  assistant,  the 
Lying-in  Charity  acquired  him  to  Avliom  the  institution  owes  its 
most  interesting  development,  and  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  long 
years  of  service  as  its  chief.  Next  to  Wilson,  Dr.  Albert  H.  Smith, 
who  was  elected  a  member  of  the  staff  in  1863,  was  the  most  active 
contributor  to  the  success  of  the  Lying-in  Charity.  Dr.  Oliver  IIop- 
kinson,  Jr.,  W.  R.  Wilson  and  G.  M.  Boyd,  with  four  residents  and 
six  dispensary  physicians,  constitute  the  present  staff. 

Wlien  tlie  Lying-in  Charity  had  been  in  existence  for  about 
seven  years.  Dr.  Jonas  Preston  made  a  will,  in  1835,  in  which  lie 
said:  "It  has  long  been  my  opinion  tliat  there  ought  to  be  a  Lying- 
in  Hospital  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  indigent  married  women 
of  good  character,  distinct  and  unconnected  witli  any  other  hospi- 
tal," and  gave  property  for  its  founding.  It  has  now  had  a  career 
of  over  sixty  years  and  has  a  capacity  of  fifty  beds. 

Preston  Retreat,  as  it  is  called,  is  locate<l  at  Twentieth  and 
Hamilton  streets.    The  names  of  Drs.  William  Goodell  and  Joseph 
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Price  will  alwayjs  be  a^ssociated  with  the  excellent  work  of  this 
noble  charity.  Dr.  Richard  ('.  Norris  is  the  present  physician  in 
charge. 

In  February,  1873,  three  of  the  obstetrical  stiiff  and  some  of 
the  ex-residents  of  "Blockley"  (the  Philadelphia  Hospital),  believ- 
ing that  a  special  institution  should  be  formed  to  receive  and  help 
a  large  class  of  unfortunates  who  ^^■ere  about  to  become  mothers, 
opened  the  Maternity  Hospital  at  734  South  Tenth  street,  which  was 
incorporated  on  January  2,  following.  The  first  year  it  received 
€9  cases,  and  year  by  year  there  was  a  gradual  increase,  until  18s5, 
when  the  number  of  cases,  for  the  first  time,  exceeded  one  hundred. 
During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1896,  161  pemiits  for  admis- 
sion were  issued.  This  institution  and  the  Lying-in  Charity  are 
associated  with  the  Midnight  Mission,  which  cares  for  the  mother 
until  childbirth  occurs;  then,  when  mother  and  child  are  strong 
enough,  they  are  sent  to  "The  Sheltering  Arms,"  and  later  the 
Children's  .Vid  Society",  or  interested  friends,  directs  them  to  a  home 
in  the  country,  'Njr  to  some  other  place  of  security  and  self-sup- 
port." Two  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Maternity 
Hospital  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  their  self-sacrificing 
devotion  to  its  interests.  These  are  Dr.  J.  W.  White,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  Dr.  James  V.  Ingham.  The  latter  has,  for 
many  years,  been  identified  with  this  noble  charity,  and  has  prob- 
ably done  more  for  its  welfare  than  any  other  individual.  The 
Maternity  medical  staff  includes  Drs.  W.  C.  Goodell,  L.  J.  Ham- 
mond, 1..  S.  Siiiitli  and  I).  T.  Laiiu',  \\  itli  Drs.  Stiile,  Penrose,  Mitch- 
ell, Starr,  Duer,  White,  Williams  and  Oliver  as  consultants. 

The  northeastern  i)art  of  the  city  was  once  the  site  of  one  of 
the  earliest  hosi)itals  for  diseases  ])eculiar  to  women  and  children 
amongst  the  poor.  This  was  the  (xynecological  Hosi)it-al,  created 
in  July,  1S71,  and  o]H'iie(l  at  1624  Poplar  street.  Its  medical  boai'<l 
were  Drs.  d.  .1.  lieese,  J.  A.  McFerrau  and  Theodore  II.  Seybert. 
In  the  same  part  <»f  tiie  city  arose  the  Gyneceau  lIos])ital,  incor- 
porated January  Id,  isss.  This  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of 
the  old  Philadeli»hia  Dis]»eusary  on  Fifth  street,  and  has  the  same 
aims  as  the  last  mentioned  h(»s]»ital. 
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It  was  foiiiided  bv  Dr.  Joseph  Price,  opened  in  1880,  and  incor- 
porated January  10,  1888.  Its  first  site  was  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
and  Cherry  streets;  hUer  it  occupied  a  house  on  Cherry  street,  and, 
finally,  four  or  five  years  ago,  was  removed  to  217  North  Eighteenth 
street.  While  under  Dr.  Price's  management  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution was  largely  among  private  patients.  Its  present  staff  con- 
sists of  Drs.  C.  B.  Penrose,  J.  M.  Baldy,  J.  B.  Shober,  K.  G.  Le  Conte, 
L.  S.  Smith,  M.  O'Hara,  Jr.,  II.  I).  Beyea,  Norton  Downs,  W.  F. 
Atlee,  J.  M.  Da  Costa  and  II.  C.  Bloom. 

In  1883  Dr.  Howard  A.  Kelly  founded  the  Kensington  Hospital 
for  Women.  In  1887  it  was  incorporated,  and  after  ten  j^ears  of 
successful  growth  averaged  over  100  cases  annually.  It  has  a  new 
building  of  forty-five-be<I  capacity,  erected  in  1897,  at  13G  Diamond 
street.  Its  medical  staff  includes  Drs.  C.  P.  Noble,  surgeon-in- 
chief,  H.  A.  Kelly,  W.  H.  Parish,  John  B.  Boberts,  W.  W.  Keen, 
H.  A.  Wilson,  C.  B.  Penrose,  James  Tyson,  C.  K.  Mills,  R.  P.  HaiTis, 
H.  E.  Applebach,  W,  E.  Parke,  E.  H.  Bjers  and  several  assistant 
physicians. 

WEST    PHILADELPHIA    IfOSPITAL    FOR    WOMEN. 

Origin:  This  hospital  was  started  because  of  the  realized 
need  of  a  hospital  under  the  care  of  women  physicians  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  H.  Comly-Howell  was  the  one  most  actively 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  and  it  was  at  her 
call  tliat  the  ladies  met  who  formed  the  Board  of  Managers. 

History:  The  hospital  was  opened  July  15,  1889,  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Forty-first  and  Ogden  streets.  It  occupied  a  ])ri- 
vate  house  and  accommodated  ten  patients.  The  parlor  was  used 
as  a  dispensary.  The  hospital  was  incorporated  January  18,  1890. 
For  the  first  feAV  months  the  hospital  was  under  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian in  charge,  but  in  1890  two  internes  were  appointed,  one  to 
serve  in  the  house  and  the  other  t<»  have  charge  of  tlie  out-practice. 
In  April,  1891,  4035  Parrisli  street  was  jturchaspd  and  the  hospital 
moved  there,  as  the  original  quarters  had  become  very  crani])('d. 
This  change  gave  eighteen  beds.  In  the  spring  of  1894,  there  not 
being  sufficient  room  for  tli<^  nurses,   1048  Ogden  street  was  ])ur- 
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chased.  The  second  and  third  stories  were  used  for  the  nurses,  and 
the  first  flfx>r  as  a  dispensary.  The  dispensarj'  now  being  moved 
from  the  main  buikling,  a  ward  was  opened  on  the  fii*st  floor  with  a 
capacity  of  seven  beds.  Alterations  were  made  on  the  second  floor, 
by  which  were  secured  a  fine  operating  room,  finished  in  tile;  an 
etherizing  room  and  a  surgical  ward  adjoining.  The  management 
was  somewhat  altered  during  this  year,  a  trained  nurse  being 
appointed  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital.  In  1895  the  roof  to 
the  main  building  was  raised  so  as  to  give  the  full  height  of  ceiling 
to  tlie  third  floor  rooms.  Additions  were  made  to  the  back  build- 
ings, a  new  diet  kitchen  built,  and  the  laboratory  and  lavatory 
arrangements  improved.  Accommodation  was  made  for  28 
patients.  In  1896  a  lot  adjoining  the  hospital  Avas  pur- 
chased, giving  space  for  a  nice  garden,  from  which  fresh  vege- 
tables are  supplied.  A  house  adjoining  the  dispensary  w^as  rented 
and  opened  in  July  as  a  maternity  house,  with  seven  beds.  This 
gave  a  total  bed  capacity  of  thirt\-five.  In  the  spring  of  1897, 
4010  Ogden  street,  whicli  had  been  used  as  a  materuity,  was 
purchased. 

Training  School  for  Nurses:  This  was  opened  Juh',  1890. 
The  first  nurse  commencement  was  held  October  25,  1891,  at  whicli 
time  four  nurses  received  diplomas.  Fourteen  nurses  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  school. 

Origiual  Medical  Staff:  Physician  iu  charge.  Dr.  Elizabeth  L. 
Peck. 

Attending  Physicians,  Drs.  Elizabeth  H.  Comly-Howell,  Ida  E. 
Richardson  and  Elizabeth  L.  Peck. 

Ophthalmologist,  Dr.  Amy  S.  Barton. 

Palhologist,  Dr.  Marie  K.  Formad. 

Consulting  Physicians,  Drs.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  Hannah  T. 
Croasdale,  Jas.  B.  Walker,  A\'.  W.  Keen,  John  H.  Musser,  J.  B.  Eob- 
erts. 

Clinicians,  Drs.  Elizabeth  H.  Comly-Howell,  Elizabeth  L.  Peck, 
Emily  Waterman- Wyetli,  A.  Helena  Goodwin,  Anna  P.  Sharpless. 

Present  Medical  Staff:  Attending  staff,  Drs.  Ida  E.  Richard- 
son, Elizabeth  L.  Peck,  A.  Helena  Goodwin,  Mary  W.  Griscom. 
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Assistant  Pliysicians,  Drs.  Frances  Hatehette,  Lida  M.  Stew- 
art, Margaret  F.  Butler,  Anna  P.  Sliarpless. 

Laryngologist,  Dr.  Emma  E.  Miisson, 

Oplithalmologist,  Dr.  Marv  Getty. 

Pathologist,  Dr.  J.  Diitton  Steele. 

Consulting  Physicians,  Drs.  Anna  E.  Broomall,  Hannah  T. 
Croasdale,  Amy  S.  Bar-ton,  Elizabeth  H.  Comly-Howell,  Jas,  B. 
Walker,  Chas.  H.  Burnett,  AV.  W.  Keen,  John  B.  Roberts,  Thos.  G. 
Morton,  Chas.  K.  Mills,  John  H.  Musser,  Jas.  Tyson,  William  Pep- 
per. 

The  District  Xurse  Society,  now  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Society, 
was  begun  March  2,  1886,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  similar 
society  in  Manchester,  England,  and  has  done  a  good  work  supple- 
mentary to  the  above  lines.  It  has  a  central  office  at  1340  Lombard 
street  and  two  branches  in  Huntingdon  and  Carver  streets.  The 
Children's  Hospital  was  opened  in  November,  1855.  It  was  first 
begun  on  Blight  street,  near  Pine,  east  of  Broad  street,  with  Drs. 
T.  Hewson  Bache,  F.  W.  Lewis,  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  the  elder  Pepper 
and  J.  F.  Meigs  as  its  medical  staff.  In  1865,  after  two  removals, 
its  present  building  on  Twenty-second  street,  below  Walnut,  Avas 
erected,  and  was  opened  in  February,  1867.  Since  its  establish- 
ment in  that  situation,  its  growth  and  development  have  been 
rapid  and  varied.  It  now  has  a  capacity  of  ninety-seven 
beds,  and  a  country  branch  for  thirty-two  patients.  The  annual 
average  is  about  700  cases,  with  from  5,0(10  to  7,000  dispensary 
cases. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  institutions  there  are  special  hos- 
I)itals  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  such  affections  as  the  following: 
Diseases  of  r,lie  mind  and  nervous  system,  diseases  of  tlie  eye,  hospi- 
tals for  the  treatment  of  deformities,  hospitals  for  incurables,  etc. 
The  oldest  of  these  is  the  beautiful  Friends'  Asylum  for  "those  de- 
privt^l  of  their  reason,''  in  oiu'  of  the  most  picturesque  situations  to 
be  found  near  Frankford,  .about  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  In 
1818,  tlie  year  that  Dr.  llusli  died,  its  founders  proposed  a  hospital 
where  "the  insane  might  see  that  they  were  regarded  as  men  and 
bretlircn."     Its  eighty  acres  of  lawns  and  gardens  make  a  park  of 
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rare  beauty.    To  its  otlier  buildings  has  been  recently  added  a  uew 
Nurses'  Training  School — Klnihurst. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  immense  x)lant  of  the 
great  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  NoiTistown,  which  is  only 
incidentally  Philadelphian.  Philadel])hia,  however,  furnishes 
about  two-thirds  of  its  2,000  inmates.  The  institution  w^as  founded 
eighteen  years  ago.  Its  medical  staff  consists  of  Drs.  D.  D.  Rich- 
ardson, A.  W.  Wilmarth,  G.  W.  McCaffrey,  Alice  Bennett,  S.  J. 
Taber,  Mary  Willits,  Florence  II.  Watson,  AVilliam  C.  Posey,  E.  M. 
Corson,  Edward  Martin,  O.  Horwitz,  E,  W.  Holmes,  Isaac  Ott  and 
S.  P.  Gerhard.  Thus,  with  this  state  institution,  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the  Friends'  Asylum,  Philadelphia  has 
long  generously  provided  for  the  most  unfortunate  of  her  afflicted, 
although  provision  for  the  greater  number  has  been  made  in  the 
present  period.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  city  can  show  a  longer 
and  brighter  record  in  this  dei)artment  of  medical  and  charitable 
interest. 

Just  twenty  years  after  the  Friends  established  their  Frank- 
ford  asylum  for  tlie  mentally  afflicted,  tliert-  was  coini)leted,  on  Race 
between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets,  a  hospital  for  the  in- 
digent blind  and  lame,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  City 
Trusts,  to  which  this  duty  was  entrusted  by  a  becjuest  of  the  late 
James  Wills.  The  Wills  Hospital,  as  it  is  called,  was  undei-taken 
on  Ma3'  24,  1831,  when  the  bequest  was  received  bj'^  the  Mayor,  and 
the  first  building  was  comi)leted  in  1833.  Extensions  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time,  until  the  institution  now  handles  ovc  • 
13,000  cases  annually.  Indeed,  it  has  grown  to  be  not  onl}'  a  great 
eye  hosi)ital,  but  a  great  school  of  ophthalmology,  somewhat  as  the 
Lying-in  Charity  is  a  school  of  obstetrics  jind  gynecology.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that,  without  design,  from  the  tirst  the  treat- 
ment of  eye  diseases  has  been  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  institu- 
tion as  to  give  the  hospital  its  i»opnlar  name.  Among  the  surgeons 
whose  long  and  skillfnl  service  has  made  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  Wills  IIos]>ital,  are:  Drs.  Littell,  Hall,  Harlan,  Keyser,  Norris, 
Goodman,  McClure,  Strawbridge  and  T.  G.  Moi-ton.  The  tirst  sur- 
geons were  Drs.  Isaac  Pan-ish,  S.  Littell,  Isaac  Hays  and  George 
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Fox,  and  the  first  physicians,  Drs.  George  Spackman,  Fredk.  Turn- 
penny, P.  B.  Howell  and  K.  Stewart.  Its  present  staff,  according 
to  the  last  report,  is  composed  of  Drs.  Conrad  Berens,  Frank  Fisher, 
G.  C.  Harlan,  Eward  Jackson,  P.  I).  Keyser  (o),  W.  AV.  McClnre, 
W.  F.  Norris,  Charles  A.  Oliver,  Samuel  1).  Kisley,  William  Thom- 
son, ten  assistant  surgeons  and  two  resident  surgeons.  Its  greatest 
growth  has  been  during  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  and  its  services 
are  entirely  gratuitous. 

Exactly  twenty  years  after  Wills  Hospital  was  completed,  "a 
number  of  bright,  enlightened  and  progressive  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Philadelphia,-'  says  Dr.  Laurence  Turnbull,  in  a  recent 
address,  "felt  the  necessity  of  organizing  in  the  profession  a  new 
mode  of  classifying  and  treating  diseases,  with  facility  and  greater 
success  by  means  of  specialties,  after  the  plan  of  the  Vienna  Hos- 
pital, each  physician  selecting  the  department  for  which  he,  either 
from  study,  inclination  or  experience,  was  best  fitted."  Drs.  O.  H. 
Partridge,  Joseph  Klapp  and  others  among  these  physicians,  in 
1853,  proceeded  to  establish  what  was  then  called  "The  Western 
Infirmary,"  their  organization  being  effected  in  May,  1854.  Its 
first  location  was  over  a  drug  store  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Pine 
and  Seventeenth  streets,  with  two  rooms,  but  the  facilities  there 
afforded  soon  proving  inadequate,  tlie  infirmary  was  removed  to 
Lukens  place,  on  Christian  street,  between  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth. 
In  1858  the  title  was  changed  to  "Western  Clinical  Infirmai*y  and 
Hospital  for  Incurables,"  and  after  two  other  removals  on  Lombard 
street.  Dr.  Laurence  Turnbull  was  rliosen  manager,  and,  in  1886, 
took  the  lead  in  securing  its  present  site  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  South  Broad  and  Catherine  streets,  where  were  soon  erected  its 
present  fine  buildings.  The  hospital  now  averages  about  300  cases 
annually,  from  1,000  to  2,000  accident  cases,  and  an  out-patient 
service  of  over  8,000.  Its  i)resent  staff  includes:  Drs.  George  Mc- 
Clellan,  Edward  Martin,  C.  H.  Frazier,  Charles  Wirgman,  A.  E. 
Roussel,  G.  B.  Massey,  B.  C.  Hirst,  John  B.  Shober,  W.  B.  Atkinson, 
E.  P.  Davis,  Lewis  Brinton,  J.  M.  Taylor,  F.  D.  Castle,  W.  C.  Posey, 
E.  L.  Vansant,  A.  W.  Watson,  H.  W.  Stelwagon,  two  residents  and 
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one  clinical  assistant.  Its  name  has  again  been  changed  to  "How- 
ard Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Incurables,"  and,  as  has  been  seen, 
its  greatest  development  has  been  Avholly  within  the  present  period. 
Foiii'teen  years  after  Howard  Hospital  was  projected,  Drs.  T.  G. 
Morton,  H.  E.  Goodman,  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  S.  D.  and  S.  W.  Gross 
and  G.  W.  Norris,  together  with  others,  non-medical  men,  proposed 
to  found  the  first  regular  chartered  institution  in  this  country  for 
the  relief  of  deformities,  such  as  distortion  of  the  spine,  club-foot, 
knock-knee,  affections  of  the  joints,  contraction  of  tendons  and 
muscles  and  the  like.  In  October,  1867,  the  step  was  decided  upon, 
and  in  December  the  Philadelphia  Orthopaedic  Hospital  was  incor- 
porated on  plans  similar  to  those  of  the  great  foreign  institutions 
for  the  treatment  of  deformities.  A  building  was  secured  at  15 
South  Ninth  street,  then  opposite  the  University.  In  1870  there 
was  added  the  department  for  nervous  diseases,  and  in  February, 
1872,  a  new  home  at  North  Seventeenth  and  Summer  streets  was 
secured.  It  then  took  its  title,  ''Orthopaedic  Hospital  and  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseases,"  and  on  March  19, 1887,  its  present  fine  build- 
ing was  opened.  The  present  medical  staff  consists  of  Drs,  T.  G. 
Morton,  AV.  W.  Keen,  G.  G.  Davis,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  AVliartou 
Sinkler,  M.  J.  Lewis,  G.  K.  Morehouse,  I\.  G.  Le  Conte,  W.  J.  Taylor, 
J.  M.  Spellissy,  T.  S.  K.  Morton,  J.  M.  Taylor,  G.  Hinsdale,  J.  K. 
Mitchell,  F.  X.  Dercum,  J.  H.  W.  Ehein,  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  B.  C. 
Hirst,  C.  W.  Burr,  D.  B.  Kyle,  W.  J.  Freeman  and  two  residents. 
The  annual  average  is  now  nearly  400  cases,  with  about  3,800  clin- 
ical cases.  This  institution,  too,  is  largely  the  product  of  the  pres- 
ent period. 

In  1872,  the  same  year  in  which  the  Orthoptt'dic  Hospital 
moved  to  Summer  street,  a  number  of  temperance  workers  and 
philanthropists  met  early  in  the  year  to  devise  some  method  of  help- 
ing the  inebriate,  from  the  point  of  view  of  treating  him  "both  as 
an  invalid  and  a  sinner,"  without  considerini;  him  as  the  subject  of 
hereditary  disease.  The  result  was  the  Franklin  Reformatory 
Home  for  Inebriates,  organized  on  April  1,  1872.  As  over  eighty 
per  cent  of  inebriates  require  medical  treatment,  it  is  in  a  true 
sense  a  hospital.     Its  excellent  home  is  situated  at  911-15  Locust 
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Street,  and  its  annual  average  of  cases  is  above  200.  The  medical 
staff  includes  Drs.  E.  E.  Graham,  M.  H.  Williams,  W.  E.  Hughes 
and  W.  C.  Posey.  Five  years  later,  1877,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission,  which  liad  been  organized  seven  years  before,  opened 
its  department  for  consumptives.  This  consists  of  the  House  of 
Mercy  for  Men,  at  411  Spruce  street  and  the  Women's  Home  for 
Consumptives,  at  Chestnut  Hill,  the  oldest  and  largest  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  State.  Over  2,300  cases  have  been  treated 
since  their  organization,  and  the  annual  average  of  cases  reaches 
about  170.  During  the  same  year,  on  May  4,  1877,  the  Philadel- 
phia Home  for  Incurables  and  Cancer  House  was  organized,  and 
now,  after  twenty  years,  has  an  average  of  about  eighty  patients. 
So  many  applicants  were  cancer  cases  that  a  cancer  annex  has  been 
established.  The  home,  with  its  several  structures,  is  located  at 
Fort^'-eighth  and  Woodland  avenue  (Darby  road),  and  its  medical 
staff  consists  of  Drs.  C.  P.  Turner,  W.  C.  Dixon,  W^  W.  Keen,  De 
Forest  Willard,  E.  L.  Duer,  C.  S.  Turabull,  C.  W.  Burr,  D.  B.  Kyle, 
S.  W.  Morton,  Harry  Toulmiu  and  Isaac  Leopold.  This  institution 
and  the  Episcopal  Homes  for  Consumptives  had  been  in  operation 
thirteen  years  when  Dry.  T.  J.  Mays,  L.  F.  Flick,  Charles  W.  Dulles 
and  others  secured  the  incorporation  of  Kush  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption and  Allied  Diseases  on  September  15,  1890.  It  was 
designed  to  meet  demands  that  the  Episcopalian  homes,  with  all 
their  capacity,  could  not  meet,  for,  says  Judge  Ashman,  in  '94, 
"in  every  year  more  victims  succumb  to  this  disease  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  than  liave  fallen  in  battles  which  have  become  his- 
toric." At  first  it  was  located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Pine  and 
Twenty-second  streets,  but  in  July,  1895,  it  secured  its  present 
extensive  grounds  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Thirty-third  and  Lan- 
caster avenue,  Avhere  it  undoubtedly  has  a  great  future  before  it, 
and  where  it  is  already  doing  an  excellent  work.  Its  medical  staff 
consists  of  Drs.  Alfred  Stille,  R.  G.  Curtin,  Harrison  Allen,  T.  J. 
Mays,  J.  P.  C.  Griffith,  S.  Solis-Oohen,  T.  M.  Tyson,  W.  R.  Uoch, 
B.  A.  Randall,  Charles  W.  Dulles  and  .Joseph  McFarland,  with  two 
physicians  for  the  out-patient  department.  When  this  institution 
moved  to  Thirty-third  street,  in  1895,  the  colony  part  of  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Ej)il(*ptic  Hospital  and  Oolony  Farm  was  chartered,  and 
the  following;:  year  was  merged  with  the  St.  Clement's  Church  Hos- 
pital, which  had  been  organized  in  188G.  The  hospital  is  located  at 
Cherry  and  Claymont  streets,  and  the  farm  at  Oakbourne,  in  Ches- 
ter County.  These  institutions  are  doing  an  excellent  work.  The 
present  medical  staff  includes:  l)rs.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  J.  M.  Da 
Costa,  T.  G.  Morton,  J.  W.  White,  G.  E.  de  Schweinitz,  C.  H.  Burnett, 
S.  W.  Morton,  H.  Shoemaker,  G.  E.  Shoemaker,  H.  A.  Slocum,  W.  C. 
Posey,  A.  A.  Bliss,  W.  G.  Spiller  and  A.  F.  Witmer. 

The  City  is  represented  in.  the  Municipal  Hospital  for  ('con- 
tagious Diseases,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  boards  of  health 
and  quarantine  seryice;  the  State  by  the  Xorristown  institution, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  Nation  by  the  United  States  Xayal  Asy- 
lum and  Hosjtital  on  the  old  Pemberton  estate  on  the  Schuylkill,  at 
Gray's  Ferry  road  and  Bainbridge  street.  This  was  bought  for  tlie 
Goyernment  in  1826  by  Dr.  Thomas  Harris,  a  Pennsylyanian  and 
a  nayal  surgeon.  As  an  institution  which  has  sheltered  many  of  the 
defenders  of  our  country  it  has  an  historic  interest,  which,  howeyer, 
is  chiefly  national.  Its  hospital  department,  established  in  1868, 
has  a  capacity  of  100.  In  addition  to  these  institutions  there  are 
priyate  enterprises  innumerable  in  almost  eyery  line  of  medical 
actiyity,  many  of  these  institutions  being  of  the  first  order  in  the 
excellence  of  their  work.  The  dispensaries  of  the  city,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  old  Philadelphia  and  the  Northern  dispensaries 
down  to  the  present,  haye  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  mention  them  all  in  a  work  of  this  sort.  Indeed, 
every  department  of  the  medical  actiyity  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  twenty  jears  since  the  Medical  Congress  of  1876,  has  increased 
at  a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  any  former  period  of  equal  length. 

Philadelphia,  during  the  present  year,  has  witnessed  two 
events  of  national  significance,  which  may  fitly  close  the  storj'  of 
the  present  period,  as  well  as  that  of  her  medical  career  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  One  of  these  is  the  semi-centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  foundation  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  the  fifth  meeting  of  that  body  held  in  this  city.  In 
his  opening  address  of  that  event  on  June  1,  1897,  at  the  Academy 
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of  Music,  President,  Senn  jjave  to  IMiiladelpliia  the  following  trib- 
ute:    "It  is  appropriate,"  said  he,  "that  you  should  have  selected 
Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting  at  tliis  time.     It  was  here  that 
the  organization  of  our  association  was  completed  half  a  century 
ago.     IMiiladelpliia  is  near  and  dear  to  every  American  citizen,  as  it 
is  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  of  nations  in 
the  world.     It  is  here  that,  on  July  4,  177(5,  ihe  most  precious  docu- 
ment in  the  possession  of  the  American  people — the  Declaration 
of  Independence — was  signed,  read  and  approved  by  the  represent- 
atives of  a  people  who  cared  for  freedom,  libei-ty  and  independence. 
It  was  here  that  the  sweet  music  of  the  liberty  bell  was  first  heard, 
the  reverberations  of  which  reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  tlic  (Ireat  Lakes  to  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  which  has 
continiu-<l  and  will  continue  to  echo  and  reecho  over  our  vast  and 
free  countiw  for  all  time  to  come.      It  is  a  source  of  congratulation 
to  evei'v  and  all  honest  and  ju'ogressive  practitioners  of  medicine 
that  that  document,  which  was  the  means  of  planting  a  free  gov- 
ernment upon  the  virgin  American  soil  and  creating  a  new  nation, 
was  signed  and  licroically  defended  by  America's  greatest  physi- 
cian— Benjamin  Kush.     The  bloody  struggle  for  independence  by 
a  united,  jiatriotii-  people  and  its  great  success  culminated  in  the 
foundation  of  the  great  liepublic  of  the  United  States,  which,  in 
time,  gave  the  medical  men  an  opportunity  to  establish  American 
medicine  upon  a  free  American  soil.     It  required  a  long  time  after 
the  permanency  of  our  government  was  assured  for  our  profes- 
sional ancestors  to  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  secure  adequate  facilities  for  our  young  men  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  medical  e<lucation  in  this  country  and  to 
create  a  medical  literature  of  their  own.    Foreign  textbooks  were 
used  and  European  universities  continued  to  be  the  Mecca    for 
American  students  who  sought  a  higher  medical  education.     The 
country  was  new,  its  resources  limited,  its  inhabitants  represented 
different  customs  and  nationalities,  and  the  number  of  qualified 
practitioners  limited.     It  is,  therefore,   not  surprising  that  the 
organization  of  the  profession,  the  establishment  of  institutions  of 
learning:  and  the  foundation  of  an  American  medical  literature  met 
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with  man}'  difficulties,  which  it  required  years  to  correct  aud 
remove.  I'hihidelphia  has  a  special  cliarni  for  every  practitioner 
of  medicine  who  has  the  interest  and  welfare  of  his  profession  at 
heart,  as  it  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the  center  of  nie<lical  edu- 
cation and  medical  literature  in  this  country,  besides  being  the 
birthi)lace  of  the  American  Medical  Association.*' 

Previous  to  this  event  a.  meeting  was  held  at  the  national 
capital  to  celebrate  the  fame  of  another  Philadelphian,  who  must 
always  take  rank  with  Benjamin  Push,  the  physician,  namely, 
Samuel  Gross,  America's  most  famous  surgeon.  For  the  first  time 
in  American  history  a  statue  of  a  member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion was  erected  among  those  of  the  patriots,  statesmen  and  war- 
riors whom  the  nation  has  delighted  to  honor.  The  project  was 
carried  to  completion  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  Jefferson  Medi- 
cal College,  of  which  he  Avas  the  most  distinguished  member,  and 
by  the  American  Surgical  Association,  of  which  he  Avas  the  founder. 
On  May  5,  1897,  there  was  unveiled,  with  ceremonies  of  a  national 
character,  a  bronze  statue,  nine  feet  high,  mounted  on  a  red  granite 
pedestal  of  a  height  of  eleven  feet,  aud  bearing  the  name  "Saiinud 
D.  Gross,"  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  underneath  which  is  inscribe*]: 
''American  physicians  have  erected  this  statue  to  commemorate 
the  great  deeds  of  a  man  who  made  such  an  impression  upon  Ameri- 
can surgery  that  it  has  served  to  dignify  American  medicine." 

Nearly  a  month  later,  when  President  Seim  dclivercHl  his 
opening  address  at  tlie  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music,  he  made 
an  appeal  for  the  Rush  Monument  Fund,  which  has  been  progress- 
ing at  a  snail's  pace  since  it  was  proposed  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion in  1S84,  with  hope  of  unveiling  a  statue  to  Push  at  the  Congress  ' 
of  '87.  "See  to  it,"  said  he,  "that  the  capital  cit}"  will  soon  be 
graced  by  a  magnificent  statue  of  the  id(d  of  the  American  pro- 
fession, the  i)atriot-physician,  and  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors 
of  our  country — Benjamin  Push."  ( )n  Friday,  June  4,  1897,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  providing  for  the  raising  of  .1100,000  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  American  Medical  Association.  So  when,  in  future 
years,  the  visitor  at  Washington  beholds  the  first  two  statues 
erected  to  American  ])liysicians,  and  reads  the  names — Benjamin 
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]{ush  and  Samuel  D.  Gross — he  l^a^:  realize  the  truth  of  the  words 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  riiiladelphia's  living  physicians,  the 
l)oet-novelist:  "In  new  lands,  i)eopled  by  the  self-selection  of  the 
fittest,  by  those  who  have  the  courage  of  enterprise,  and  the  mental 
and  moral  outfit  to  win  for  it  success,  the  physician  is  sure  to  take 
and  keep  the  highest  place,  and  to  find  open  to  him  more  easily  than 
to  others,  wealth,  social  place  and,  if  he  desires  it,  the  higher  service 
of  the  state.  In  Xew  England  the  clergy  were  for  a  long  time 
dominant.  In  Xew  York  then,  as  noAV,  commercial  success  w^as 
the  surefet  road  to  social  position.  South  of  us  it  was  the  land- 
holder Avho  ruled  with  undisputed  sway.  But  in  this  city — I  may 
say  in  this  state — from  the  first  settlement  until  to-day,  the  physi- 
cian has  held  an  almost  unquestioned  and  somewhat  curious  pre- 
eminence."' But  if  that  visitor  were  to  come  hither  and  become 
familiar  not  only  with  the  city's  medical  past,  but  witli  the  spirit 
and  achievements  of  the  present,  he  would  realize  that  it  is  fitly 

expressed  in  other  Avords  from  the  same  pen: 

! 
■'A  ariinder  morning  flooils  onr  skies 
With  higher  niuis,  and  larger  light; 
Give  welcome  io  Ihe  century  new, 
And  to  the  iiast  a  glad  good-night," 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

MEDICAL    AND    SIHGICAL     A  I'l'LI  AXCES. 

The  earliest  invention  by  a  Philadelpliian,  of  whicli  we  have 
been  able  to  find  any  record,  was  the  Bond  splint,  invented  by 
Thomas  Bond  (1712-1784),  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  lower  . 
end  of  the  radius,  and  still  much  used  for  that  purpose.  He  also 
invented  an  oesophageal  forceps  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies 
from  the  oesophagus. 

Benjamin  liush  (1745-1813),  in  his  book  on  the  ^'Diseases  of  the 
Mind,"  describes  his  famous  "tranquillity  chair,"  and  a  less  known 
apparatus  which  he  termed  a  "gyrator."  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  in  the 
"History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,"  gives  an  account  of  these 
two  appliances,  accompanied  by  an  illustration  of  the  "tranquil- 
lizer." The  latter  "was  supposed  to  control  the  impetus  of  the 
blood  toward  the  brain,  and  by  lessening  muscular  action,  or  re<luc- 
Ing  motor  activity,  to  reduce  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse."  *f 
The  "gyrator,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  designed  for  use  in  "torpid 
madness."  The  head  was  placed  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
the  center  of  motion,  and,  on  revolving  the  "g3'rator,"  the  blood, 
by  the  centrifugal  action,  was  caused  to  go  to  the  head  and  accele- 
rate tlie  action  of  the  heart  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  t\v(Mity 
beats  in  a  minute. 

Philip  ^yng  Physick  (1708-1837,  "the  Father  of  American  Sur- 
gery," invented  many  surgical  instruments  and  appliances.  In  the 
performance  of  his  first  lithotomy  he  divided  the  internal  pudic  ar- 
tery, occasioning  very  alarming  hemorrhage,  which  he  had  much 
difficulty  in  checking.  He  found  that  he  was  unable  to  ligate  the  tir- 
tery  with  the  ordinary  means,  without  enclosing  in  the  ligature  a 
quantity  of  surrounding  tissue.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  under 
similar  circumstances,  he  invented  his  forceps  and  needle,  which 
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were  subsequently  used  in  the  ligation  of  other  vessels,  as  well  as 
the  internal  pudic.  In  ITIK"),  he  invented  an  instrument  for  the  per- 
formance of  internal  urethrotomy,  consisting''  of  a  lancet,  concealed 
in  a  canula.  The  canula  Avas  to  be  pushed  down  to  the  stricture, 
and  then  the  laucet  was  to  be  thrust  forward  so  as  to  effect  its 
division.  After  this  a  catheter  or  bougie  was  to  be  inserted  to  keep 
the  opening  patulous. 

In  1796,  he  invented  his  '^bougie-pointed  catlieter"  under  the 
following  circumstances:  A  case  of  retention  of  urine  was  brought 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Dr.  Physick  found  he  was  unable 
to  introduce  a  catheter,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  was 
not  followed  by  any  flow  of  urine.  He  then  fastened  the  i)oint  of  a 
bougie  ux>on  the  extremitj^  of  an  elastic  catheter,  and  this  contriv- 
ance he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  with  immedi- 
ate relief  to  his  patient. 

In  the  Medical  Repository,  1804,  ^^ol.  I,  p.  127,  there  is  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  performance  of  his  celebrated  seton 
operation  for  ununited  fracture.  The  operation  was  performed  on 
December  18, 1802,  at  the  Pennsylvania  HospiUil.  The  patient  was 
a  sailor,  28  years  old,  who  had  sustained  a  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
twenty  months  previous  to  the  operation.  Dr.  Physick  says  that 
he  had  himself  been  a  witness  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
ordinary  method  of  treatment  of  these  cases,  which  consisted  in 
sawing  off  the  fractured  extremities  of  the  bone,  thus  reducing  the 
part  to  the  condition  of  a  recent  compound  fracture,  and  that  he  had 
consequently  determined  to  treat  this  case  by  an  entirely  different 
plan.  He  passed  a  silk  seton  between  the  ends  of  the  bone  and  left 
it  there,  with  a  view,  he  says,  "of  exciting  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration until  granulations  should  arise  on  the  ends  of  the  bone, 
which  uniting,  and  afterward  ossifying,  would  form  the  bony  union 
that  was  wanting.-'  On  the  1th  of  May,  1802,  the  seton  was 
removed,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  the  patient  was  discharged  from 
the  hospital,  "able  to  move  his  arm  in  all  directions  as  well  as  he 
could  before  the  accident.-' 

In  Kandolph's  memoir  of  Physick,  he  tells  how,  in  1830,  he  was 
attending  a  man  in  a  remitting  fever.    He  says:  "A  few  days  after 
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my  first  visit,  in  ridiiii;  past  his  door  in  company  Avitli  Dr.  Physick, 
feeling  ven-  nneasy  about  the  condition  of  my  patient,  I  requested 
tlie  doctor  to  step  into  the  house  and  see  liini  with  me  and  give 
me  the  benefit  of  his  advice."  Dr.  Physick  complied  with  his  request, 
and  recognized  in  the  patient  the  man  upon  Avhom  he  had  first 
passed  a  seton  for  ununited  fracture  of  the  humerus,  twenty-eight 
years  previously.  The  man  died,  and  Randolph  secured  his 
humerus,  which  showed,  at  tlie  place  of  fracture,  the  bone  perfectly 
consolidated  by  a  mass  of  callus,  in  the  center  of  which  tliere  was 
a  hole,  showing  the  place  through  which  the  seton  had  passed. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  1805,  Vol.  1,  p.  307, 
Bishop,  the  instrument-maker,  describes  a  modification  of  the  ordi- 
nary' curved  bistoury,  which  Dr.  Physick  had  devised  for  use  in  the 
operation  for  fistula  in  a  no.  Dr.  Physick  had  the  instrument  made 
with  a  silver  guard  to  prevent  the  edge  from  cutting  any  part  of 
the  sinus  during  its  introduction  into  it.  This  guard  was  detach- 
able, after  it  had  been  introduced,  b}'  a  very  simple  mechanism,  con- 
sisting of  a  button,  which  was  pressed  forward.  It  thus  combined 
the  advantages  possessed  by  both  the  sharp  and  the  blunt  pointed 
bistourv'. 

In  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  1805,  Vol.  I,  p.  186, 
Bishop  describes  Dr.  Phj'sick's  improved  lithotomy  gorget.  It  was 
made  so  that  the  beak  and  the  blade  were  separable  from  one 
another.  This  permitted  a  fine  edge  to  be  given  to  that  part  of  the 
blade  w^hich  was  contiguous  to  the  beak,  the  object  being  to  facili- 
tate division  of  the  prostatic  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder.  In 
January,  1809,  Physick  first  performed  his  operation  for  the  cure  pi 
of  artificial  anus,  Avhich  consisted  in  getting  rid  of  the  septum  by  ^ 
])lacing  a  ligature  around  it  for  seven  days,  and  then  establishing 
commuuicatiou  between  the  two  portions  of  the  bowel  by  an 
incision  with  a  curved  bistoury. 

In  the  Eclectic  Bepertory,  1816,  Xo].  VI,  p.  389,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Dr.  IMiysick,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  delay  in  the 
healing  of  wounds  because  of  the  ligatures  in  use.  He  says:  "Sev- 
eral years  ago,  recollecting  how  completely  leather  straps,  spread 
with  adliesive  plaster  and  applied  over  wounds,  for  tlie  purpose 
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of  keeping  their  sides  in  contact,  were  dissolved  by  the  fluids  dis- 
charged from  the  wonnd,  it  occurred  to  me  that  ligatures  might 
be  made  of  leather,  or  of  some  other  animal  substance,  with  which 
the  sides  of  a  blood-vessel  could  be  compressed  for  a  siiflicient  time 
to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  that  such  ligatures  would  be  dissolved 
after  a  few  days  and  would  be  evacuated  with  the  discliarge  from 
the  cavity  of  the  wound."  He  requested  Dr.  Dorsey  to  try  such  a 
ligature  on  a  horse,  and  the  result  justified  his  anticipations.  The 
letter  goes  on  to  say  that,  acting  on  Dr.  Physick's  suggestion.  Dr. 
Hartshorne  had  used  ligatures  made  of  parchment  on  some  of  the 
arteries,  after  an  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  they  were  found 
dissolved  at  the  first  dressing.  Dr.  Dorsey,  witli  Dr.  Physick's 
assistance,  used  French  kid  ligatures  with  success  in  several  cases. 
He  experimented  witli  different  substances  to  ascertain  which 
would  Avithstand  the  solvent  iiower  of  pus  for  the  longest 
time,  by  applying  the  material  over  the  surfaces  of  ulcers.  Buck- 
skin and  kid  dissolved  first,  then  the  parchment,  lastly  the 
catgut.  Fearing  that  the  leather  might  dissolve  too  soon  in  tying 
large  vessels,  he  intended  to  request  Dr.  Dorsey  to  use  leather,  im- 
pregnated Avith  the  varnish  used  in  making  elastic  catheters.  In 
his  letter  he  makes  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  tendon  would  be 
found  more  durable  than  any  of  the  materials  above  mentioned. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1828,  Vol.  I, 
p.  262,  Phj'sick  describes  his  tonsillotome.  This  instrument  he 
first  had  made  with  a  view  Of  amputating  the  uvula  in  a  particuhir 
case,  but  its  success  for  that  i)urpose  led  him  to  applj^  the  same 
principles  to  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for  the  removal  »>f 
the  tonsils.  He  acknoAvledges  that  the  i)rimal  idea  of  his  instru- 
ment Avas  derived  from  Bell's  instrument  for  the  amputation  of  the 
uvula.  l*hysick's  instrument  Avas  conii)osed  of  a  straight,  flat  piece 
of  steel,  Avith  an  OA'al  opening  in  its  distal  extremity,  Avhich  Avas 
designed  to  receive  the  tonsil.  To  the  plate,  there  Avas  atlaclird  a 
knife,  fitted  in  lateral  grooves,  which  could  be  pushed  forward  after 
the  tonsil  had  been  fitted  into  tJie  opening  in  the  plate,  and  would 
then  amputate  the  projecting  part.  Physick  also  used  an  original 
form  of  toothed  forceps  to  draw  the  tonsil  from  its  bed.  K'andolph 
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attributes  to  Pliysick  t  lie  iiiiiti-ovciiiciit  in  the  ii-ealineiit  of  (-(jxali^^ia, 
by  a  chi-vcmI  s])liiit,  coiiibiiKMl  Avitli  absolute^  rest. 

Dr.  rhysiek  has  of1<'ii  lia<l  ascribed  to  biiii  tlu^  credit  of  beiug 
the  first  to  sujijiest  washing  out  the  stomach  in  cases  where  poisons 
had  been  swallowed.  ]n  the  Eclectic  Jiepertory  for  October,  1812, 
lie  published  an  account  of  this  method,  as  he  had  employed  it  in 
the  treatment  of  two  chihlren  sufTerin.i;-  from  laudanum  ])oisonin<;-, 
and  he  there  stated  that  it  Avas  ori,ij;inal  with  him,  but  in  a  subse- 
(pient  communication  to  the  same  journal  he  acknowledged  that 
the  invention  of  this  method  of  treatment  belonged  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Munro,  Jr.,  of  Edinburgh,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in 
his  inaugural  thesis  iu  1707.  Doctor  Physick  states  that  he  Avas 
ignorant  of  Dr.  Munro's  ]»riority  of  invention  until  he,  since  his  hrst 
communication  to  the  Eclectic  llepertoiy,  had  received  a  co])y  of 
Munro's  Anatomy,  in  which  it  was  mentioned.  Physick  was,  how- 
ever, the  first  to  actually  i)ut  this  treatment  in  practice. 

J'hysick  modified  Desault's  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  frac- 
ture of  the  femur  by  carrying  the  outer  splint  all  the  way  u})  to  the 
axilla,  thus  secttring  counter-extension  more  in  the  line  of  the  body, 
and  preventing  lateral  inclination  of  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  James  Hutchinson  (1752-1793)  modified  Pliysick's  modifica- 
tion of  Desault's  ai)i)aratus  still  further  by  attaching  a  block  to  the 
splint,  which  enabled  extension  to  be  kept  up,  and  by  securing  the 
splints  with  tapes,  enabled  the  part  to  be  seen  without  the  labor 
necessary  in  the  removal  of  the  eighteen-taihMl  bandage,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  to  retain  the  splint.s  in  position. 

Dr.  Joseph  Ilartshorne  (1779-1850)  invented  an  ii]>]>aratus  for 
the  treatment  of  fractured  patella,  consisting  of  a  tin  splint,  with 
straps  and  buckles  to  go  above  and  below  the  fragments,  and  secure 
them  iu  apjjosition. 

He  also  devised  a  method  for  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
the  femur,  iu  which  counter-extension  is  made  against  the 
l)erinenm  at  the  u])i>er  end  of  the  inside  splint,  and  extension  is 
made  by  a  movable  footboard,  worked  with  a  screw.  By  this 
arrangement  the  outer  splint  could  be  detached  from  the  inner  one 
without  disturbing  the  extending  or  the  counter-extending  force. 
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Dr.  Joseph  Parrisli  (1779-1840)  inyented  an  aueiirisraal  iieeille, 
consisting  of  a  handle  and  stem,  and  a  number  of  needles  of  differ- 
ent curves,  each  having  an  eve  near  tlie  extremity,  and  which  could 
be  secured  or  detached  from  the  stem  of  the  instrument. 

In  1800,  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  treating  ei»ididymitis  by 
firm  pressure,  evenly  applied.  lie  accomplished  this  by  means  of 
a  narrow  roller. 

John  Syng  Dorsev  (1783-1818)  was  the  inventor  of  a  splint  for 
the  treatment  of  fractured  patella.  It  was  made    of   wood,    and    / 
extended  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  the  heel.    Attached 
to  it  were  strips  of  muslin  to  go  above  and  below  the  fragments, 
which  could  be  brought  together  by  tying  the  strips. 

William  Gibson  (1788-1868)  was  the  first  to  introduce  tlie  use 
of  the  inclined  plane  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur.  He  modified  Hage- 
dorn's  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  this  condition,  extending 
the  two  splints  on  the  outside  of  the  thighs  up  to  the  axilhe. 

He  invented  the  Gibson  head  bandage  for  the  treatment  of 

fractures  of  the  jaAv. 

Charles  Delucena  Meigs  (1792-1869)  invented  a  much-used  form 

of  ring  pessary. 

John  I\hea  Barton  (1796-1S71)  originateil  the  bran  dressing 
for  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity.  It  was  applied  by  placing  a 
mackintosh  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  an  ordinary  fracture  box. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  box  a  layer  of  bran  was  spread,  on  whidi  the 
limb  was  placed  after  the  reduction  of  the  fracture.  The  remaining 
space  in  tlie  box  was  then  filled  in  with  more  bran. 

He  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  connect  the  fragments  in  a  case 
of  fractured  patella,  by  silver  wire.  The  patient,  however,  did  not 
survive  long  after  the  operation.  1  le  invented  the  bandage  for  the 
head  which  bears  his  name;  likewise  llie  Barton  handkerchief 
bandage  for  making  extension  in  fracture  of  the  lower  limb. 

William  E.  Horner  (1793-185:3)  inven1e<l  an  instrninent  wliich 
he  termed  an  awl,  for  passing  ligatures  around  deep-sealeil  vessels. 
He  modified  Desault's  aiii)aratns  for  fractured  femur,  by  substi- 
tuting i)added  splints  for  the  i)lain  splints  Avith  junk  bags,  and  by 
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attacliiug  the  coiiiiter-extendiiig  band  to  tlic  upper  end  of  both 
splints. 

llngh  Lenox  Hodge  (1T9G-18T3)  also  used  a  modification  of 
Desault\s  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractnres  of  the  femur, 
which  consisted  in  doing  away  with  a  counter-extending  band  alto- 
gether, and  using  instead  a  long  outside  splint,  with  an  iron  hook, 
extending  over  the  top  of  the  patient's  head,  at  its  upper  extremity. 
He  placed  adhesive  strips  across  the  patient's  chest  and  then  con- 
nected them  Avith  tlie  hook  by  a  longitudinal  strip,  thus  making 
counter-extension. 

He  invented  a  lever  ])essary,  also  an  obsietric  forceps. 

S.  D.  Gross  (1805-1884)  was  the  inventor  of  many  ingenious 
devices.  Probably  the  most  impoi'taut  of  them  was  his  horseshoe 
tourniquet,  by  which  pressure  could  be  exerted  over  directly 
opposite  points  on  a  limb.  In  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
femur  he  used  a  long  fracture  box,  with  a  fenestrated  footpiece, 
and  with  two  crutches,  one  for  the  perineum  and  one  for  the  axilla, 
attached  to  its  two  outer  sides. 

For  the  treatment  of  fractures  at  the  condyles  of  the  humerus 
he  devised  a  tin  case,  extending  from  the  axilla  to  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations.  He  also  originated  a  tin  splint  for  use  in 
fractures  of  the  tibia.  A  very  useful  invention  of  his  was  a  foreign 
body  extractor,  for  use  in  the  ear  and  nose.  Dr.  Gross  designed  ;in 
a]»]»aratus  for  the  transfusion  of  blood,  which  is  very  largely  used. 
He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  bullet  probe,  a  blood  catlieter, 
tracheal  forceps,  an  artery  forceps,  urethrotome  and  a  fenestrated 
forceps,  for  use  in  the  operation  for  artificial  anus. 

Dr.  Joseph  Pancoast  (1805-1882)  was  the  first  to  use  pins  sub- 
cutaneously  to  unite  the  fragments  in  tintmited  fracture.  His 
apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  coxalgia  was  simple  in  design  and 
of  great  service. 

Dr.  George  Fox  (180G-1882)  Avas  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus 
for  the  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle  which  goes  by  his  name. 
It  consisted  of  a  wedge-shaped  pad,  to  fill  in  the  axilla,  with  txipes 
attached  to  each  angle;  a  ring  made  of  muslin  stuffed  with  hair, 
to  encircle  the  arm  at  the  shoulder,  and  a  broad  slins:.     The  ring 
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was  slipped  OAer  tlie  arm  of  tlie  sound  side,  and  the  pad  placed  in 
the  axilla  of  the  injured  side,  and  maintained  in  position  by  tying 
the  tapes  to  the  ring.  The  arm  wa^  then  placed  in  the  sling,  the 
wrist  suspended  to  the  ring  by  the  front  tajjes,  and  the  elbow  car- 
ried upAvard  and  backward  and  secured  to  the  ring  by  the  tapes 
attached  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  sling. 

Dr.  Henry  Horner  Smith  (1815-1890)  invented  an  apparatus 
for  the  treatment  of  ununited  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity,  by 
means  of  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture  were 
kept  in  a  position  which  caused  them  to  rub  against  one  another, 
whilst  the  bone  was  kept  in  correct  position. 

Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  (1818-1892)  devised  a  well-known  splint 
for  fractured  patella.  It  was  made  of  board,  about  thirty  inches 
long,  somewhat  convex  on  its  upper  surface,  in  its  long  axis.  On 
each  side,  a  short  distance  above  and  below  the  middle,  there  were 
placed  wooden  pegs.  Overlapping  adhesive  strips  were  placed 
above  and  below  the  injured  bone  and  attached  to  the  screw^s.  When 
the  latter  were  rotated  they  tightened  the  strips  and  brought  the 
fragments  together.  Agnew's  apparatus  for  the  immobilization  of 
the  hip-joint,  while  permitting  locomotion,  has  been  much  used. 
He  devised  anterior  and  internal  angular  splints  for  the  treatment 
of  fractures  of  the  humerus.  He  also  invented  a  retractor  for  hold- 
ing aside  the  peritoneum  during  operations  on  the  iliac  arteries;  a 
mackerel-billed  forceps  for  dividing  the  pedicle  of  a  uterine  polyp; 
a  flexible  spiral  wire  probe;  a  blood  catheter;  a  urethral  dilator, 
with  three  blades,  for  use  in  the  female  urethra;  a  toothed  artery 
forceps;  an  intercostal  artery^  compressor,  and  the  special  instru- 
ments required  for  use  in  his  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia. 

Dr.  John  Xeill  (1819-1880)  invented  an  ai)paratus  for  the  treat- 
ment of  factures  of  the  leg,  consisting  of  a  long  fracture  box,  in 
wliicli  (he  leg  was  placed,  and  ext(Mision  and  couutcr-extension 
applied  by  adhesive  strips  attached  1o  the  uj^jtcr  and  lower  ])or- 
tions  of  the  leg,  and  connected  to  corresponding  pans  of  tlie  box. 
He  also  modified  Desault's  splint  for  fracture  of  the  femur,  by 
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altncliinu"  ;i  double  coimI  i<»  tiic  ex  tend 'mi:  aiul  couiilcr-cxKMnliiij^ 
bands,  ami  briiioiuj;' t.li<M*iids  over  ilic  nitpci-  and  lower  ext  icmitios 
of  the  outside  splint,  so  that  extension  and  counter-extension  cotild 
be  made  simultaneously  by  twist inu'  the  roi>e. 

l)r  James  J.  LeviiU  (1824-1S93)  orijiinated  the  treatment  of 
sunstroke  by  rubbinii  the  patient  with  ice. 

Dr.  Eichard  J.  Levis  (1827-1890)  invented  a  wire  loo]»  for  tiie 
withdrawal  of  the  lens  in  cataract  operations;  a  notcheil  dii-ector 
for  the  division  of  the  constricting'-  band  of  a  hernia  ;  a  jdiimosis  for 
cej)s,  and  an  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  fractured  patella, 
which  consisted  in  a  splint  to  go  behind  the  knee,  a  band  to  cross 
the  limb  above  the  npper  fragment,  and  a  straj)  passing  doAvn  from 
this  band  to  a  stirrup,  Avhicli  was  placed  under  the  foot.  Jle  also 
modified  Malgaigne's  hooks  by  dividing  them  into  two  halves, 
longitudinally,  and  then  introducing  the  hooks  some  distance  ajtart. 
lie  likewise  invented  an  apparatus  for  producing  extension  in  frac- 
ture of  the  femur;  a  metallic  splint  for  fractures  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  radius,  and  a  tractor  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the 
digits.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  piece  of  wood,  about  eight  inches 
long  and  somewhat  wider  than  the  fingers  or  thumb.  A  row  of 
perforations  ran  down  on  each  side  of  the  ])iece  of  wood.  The  dis- 
located member  is  laid  on  the  wood,  tapes  are  pa.sse<l  over  it  and 
through  the  ])erforations,  and  wound  tight  to  the  tail])iece  of  the 
board,  and  the  instrument,  when  thus  adjusted,  is  cai)able  of  exert- 
ing i>o\verfid  traction  if  ])ulled. 

Dr.  Addinell  llewson  (1828-1889)  was  the  inventor  of  a  torsion 
force])s,  whicii  consisted  of  two  sets  of  blades,  oiu'  set  broad  and  fhit 
for  seizing  and  drawing  out  the  artery,  the  other  much  smaller, 
duckbill-shaped,  or  curved  at  the  point,  and  desigiUMl  for  dividing 
the  coats  of  the  vesscd.  The  torsion  was  a])idied  by  rotating  the  for- 
ceps on  its  axis,  lie  als()  originated  the  met  Ik  id  of  treat  ing  wounds 
Avith  earth,  and  invente<l  a  fi-aciure  bed. 

Of  other  lMiihid(dphia  surgeons  who  have  invented  instru- 
ments we  may  mention:  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  who  invented  a  cataract 
knife;  Dr.  S.  \V.  Gross,  who  invented  a  coiletl  silver  ])rostatic 
catheter,  an  urethral  dilator  ami  an  urethrotome;  Dr.  John  Ash- 
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hurst,  Jr.,  who  invented  a  bracketed  wire  splint  for  use  after  ex- 
cision of  the  knee,  and  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  who,  in  18G0,  designed  a 
hospital  ward  dressing  carriage,  A^■}lich  received  a  certificate  of 
award  from  tlie  U.  S.  Centennial  Co)ninission  in  18TG.  He  is  also 
the  originator  of  a  metliod  of  bringing  together  the  fragments  of  a 
fractured  pateHa,  Avitli  a  drill,  whicli  is  passed  tlirough  the  frag- 
ments and  then  close  apposition  is  maintained  by  a  nut  wliich  is 
run  down  one  end  of  the  drill. 

Dr.  John  H.  Packard  first  called  attention  to  the  value  of  tlie 
stage  of  primary  etherization  in  the  performance  of  minor  opera- 
tions. He  also  devised  a  bracketed  splint  for  use  in  compound 
fractures  of  the  femur.  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Allis  invented  the  ether 
inhaler  which  goes  by  his  name;  also  a  bistoury  for  division  of 
the  constricting  band  of  a  hernia.  Dr.  John  B.  Koberts  is  the  origi- 
nator of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  nasal  bones  by  means  of 
pins.  Dr.  W.  B.  Hopkins  has  introduced  a  modiflcation  of  Char- 
riere's  arter}'  compressor,  by  increasing  the  number  of  points  by 
which  the  pressure  is  exerted;  also  a  very  useful  gouge  forceps,  for 
use  in  trephining,  and  a  vertebrated  saw  for  the  removal  of  plaster 
bandages. 

Among  the  surgical  apjiliances  invented  by  Philadelphians 
should  also  be  named  BonwilTs  surgical  engine,  especially  of 
service  in  dentistry,  but  also  capable  of  application  in  many  sur- 
gical operations.  Kolbe  and  Osborne's  ortliopedic  appliances  are 
of  national  fame.  Gemrig  and  the  firm  of  Lentz  and  Sons  have 
added  many  valuable  instruments  to  the  surgeon's  armamentarium. 


II 


CHAPTEK  Air. 

'JHK   P115L1C  mi:dical   LI i:i< A h ii£s   of    im[ii.adi:lphia. 

The  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  public  medical  library  Ijv 
the  profession  itself  is  measured  bj'  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
works  contained  in  it,  and  bv  its  accessibility  to  readers  and 
inquirers  after  information.  So  it  happens  in  Philadelphia  that, 
although  there  are  three  medical  libraries  which  deserve  considera- 
tion as  available  for  j)rofessional  use  and  consultation,  only  one 
is  generally  referred  to  when  mention  is  made  of  public  libraries^ 
the  Library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia;  those  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  being 
more  restricted  in  their  use,  and  less  accessible,  on  account  of  the 
more  private  character  of  the  hospital  regulations  as  to  hours  and 
the  provisions  by  which  they  are  governed. 

The  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  antedates  the  otlier 
two,  having  had  its  origin  in  the  colonial  period  of  American  his- 
tor}',  while  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  Avas  first  spoken  of  as 
a  possible  creation  nearly  twelve  years  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  seventeen 
years  later.  As  a  matter  of  historical  record,  therefore,  it  becomes 
our  duty,  in  chronicling  the  rise  and  progress  of  public  medical 
libraries  in  Philadelphia,  to  give  precedence  of  mention  to  the  one 
wbicli  was  established  at  the  earliest  date,  even  though  it  has  not 
risen  to  the  first  rank  in  prominence,  either  for  purposes  of  consul- 
tation or  in  practical  usefulness  to  the  medical  i)rofession  of  this 
city  and  vicinity. 

It  has  frequentl}^  been  a  matter  of  discussion  and  considera- 
tion among  the  thinking  members  of  the  profession  in  Philadelpliia 
whetlier  it  A\ould  be  possible,  at  an}'  time,  to  consolidate  the  two 
libraries,  inasmuch  as  their  catalogues,  when  compared  a  few  years 
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since  by  a  L-areful  observer,  exhibited  a  remarkable  absence  of 
duplication  of  titles  of  books;  but  no  such  action  has  ever  been 
attempted,  even  if  ever  seriously  contemplated. 

In  addition  to  tlie  medical  libraries  already  mentioned,  there 
is  a  by  no  means  insignificant  collection  of  medical  works  of  great 
value  scattered  through  the  shelves  of  the  great  general  libraries 
of  Philadelphia,  as  the  Philadelphia  Library  and  the  Mercantile 
Library.  The  former,  in  its  main  building  and  in  its  Loganiau 
branch,  contains  several  thousand  volumes  of  valuable  old  medical 
works  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  such  gems  as  some  of  these  undoubt- 
edly must  be,  or,  at  any  rate,  such  works  of  intrinsic  value  as  many 
of  them  are,  should  be  buried,  or  at  least  hidden,  almost  beyond 
the  contemplation,  if  not  the  search,  of  the  medical  reader.  Several 
of  the  medical  societies  of  Philadelphia  have  accumulated  a  num- 
ber of  books,  periodicals  and  pamphlets  for  reference  and  the  use 
of  their  members,  but  none  of  them  have  as  yet  risen  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of  distinct  medical  libraries,  deserving  detailed 
description  in  an  account  of  the  public  medical  libraries  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

/.  —  The  Medical  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

The  foundation  of  this  library  was  laid  in  the  jear  1702,  four- 
teen years  before  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  eleven  years  after  that  of  the  hospital  itself,  in  the  presenta- 
tion by  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  a  work  on  "Materia  Medica,"  by 
William  Lewis,  F.  E.  S.,  through  Mr.  William  Logan,  a  manager  of 
the  institution,  while  on  a  visit  to  Europe.  It  was  expressly  stated 
that  this  volume  was  presented  "for  tlie  benefit  of  the  young  stu- 
dents in  physic  who  may  attend  under  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
cians." The  same  donor  shortly  afterward  gave  to  the  hospital  a 
variety  of  models,  anatomical  and  other  pictures,  etc.,  valued  at 
about  $350,  Avhich  were  placed  at  Professor  Shippen's  service  in 
his  course  on  Anatomy. 

Soon  after  this,  that  is,  in  17G3,  pecuniary  considerations,  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  library,  were 
entertained  and  adopted.     At  that  time  there  were  no  resident 
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physicians,  so-calh-d,  tlicii-  duties  being  perfoniied  by  apprentices, 
and  these,  in  consideration  of  tlieir  services  to  the  hospital,  were 
exempted  from  payinji;  the  fee  required  of  all  medical  students 
attending  there,  by  resolution  then  adopted  by  the  managers. 
This  fee  was  six  pistoles,  a  sum  fixed  and  suggested  by  the  attend- 
ing physicians  of  the  hospital,  and  by  them  recommende<l  to  be 
used  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  future  medical  library-,  instead 
of  being  given  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  as 
was  then  rlic  custom  in  Great  Britain. 

Inaugurated  in  this  way,  by  unselfish  relinquishment  of  fees 
to  which  these  physicians  were  fairly  entitled,  according  to  the 
usages  of  those  times,  the  library  soon  began  to  grow,  receiving 
gifts  of  books  from  friends  at  home  and  abroad;  among  the 
noteworthy  ones  from  the  latter  source  being  two  large  volumes 
on  Materia  Medica,  forwarded  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  October, 
1770.  The  only  other  works  added  in  any  quantity  to  the  library 
prior  to  the  Kevolution  are  entered  upon  the  hospital's  books  as 
received  at  the  end  of  1774,  from  England,  as  "a  trunk  of  books," 
which,  it  is  presumed,  were  presented  to  the  libraiw  as  the  results 
of  a  direct  appeal  to  friends  in  England,  on  behalf  of  the  young 
medical  students  attending  lectures  in  Philadelphia  from  "the 
neighboring  provinces,"  to  whom  such  works  were  not  othenvise 
accessible. 

Then  came  the  momentous  struggle  of  the  Ilevolution,  during 
which  both  hospital  and  library  had  a  hard  battle  for  existence, 
in  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  in  the  turmoil  and  military 
occupation  and  movements  of  those  agitating  times.  For  fourteen 
years  the  books  added  to  the  library  did  not  average  one  a  year, 
and  only  one  pamphlet  was  received  in  all  those  years.  To  show 
how  great  was  the  depression  of  the  currency  at  that  time,  one 
volume,  purchased  in  1780,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have 
cost  one  pound  fifteen  shillings  in  gold,  was  purchased  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds  five  shillings,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  same  amount. 

The  first  systematic  catalogue  of  the  library  was  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  several  prominent  me<lical  men,  and  issued 
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iu  1790,  and  eoiitained  tlie  titles  of  528  works.  The  apothecary  of 
the  hos])ital  Avas  the  librarian  at  this  lime,  acting  nnder  rules 
adopted  in  the  latter  part  of  1789.  Another  catalogue  was  prepared 
and  issued  in  1795.  In  the  meantime  books  had  been  purchased  for 
the  library  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  number  of  others  had  been  re- 
ceived from  friends  in  that  part  of  the  world  as  donations,  notably 
from  Dr.  J.  C.  Lettsom.  Strict  rules  as  to  loaning  books,  and  in 
regard  to  the  return  of  missing  volumes,  Avere  adopted  at  this 
time,  with  sonietliing  more  direct  than  a  hint  that  the  apprentices 
or  residents  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of  a  number  of  books 
missing  from  the  library,  for  which  they  were  called  upon  to  pay 
before  relinquishing  their  services  at  the  hospital. 

In  the  year  1800  the  library,  having  grown  beyond  the  cajjacity 
of  a  few  bookcases,  Avas  removed  to  a  room  of  its  own,  on  the  first 
tloor,  Avhich  it  occupied  for  forty-seven  years,  when  the  large  new 
room,  specially  arranged  for  it,  on  the  second  floor,  was  opened  as 
its  future  home,  which,  for  half  a  century,  the  library  has  occupied. 

A  donation  of  142  volumes,  from  Sarah  Zane,  in  the  first  year 
of  this  century,  is  interesting,  as  probably  exhibiting  the  style,  or 
rather  the  dimensions,  of  books  at  earlier  periods,  if  we  may 
accept  these  as  indicative  of  the  characteristic  literature  of  two  or 
three  centuries  previous,  Avhen  quartos  and  folios  largely  predomi- 
nated, as  they  did  in  this  collection. 

The  transference  of  the  care  of  the  library',  in  succession,  from 
one  apprentice  to  another — for  the  apprentices  were  for  a  series  of 
years  tlie  acting  librarians — was  quite  a  formal  affair.  The  appren- 
tices, on  assuming  these  duties,  were  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  all 
the.  books  in  the  library,  to  note  the  names  of  all  the  missing  vol- 
umes, Avhich  were  charged  to  the  previous  occupant  of  the  position, 
and  the  library  itself  was  even  closed,  and  the  books,  when  not 
returned,  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  lists 
sent  around  to  all  the  medical  men  of  the  city,  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing the  stray  volumes.  Such  were  the  rather  primitive  methods 
of  those  days;  but  Philadelphia  was  then  compact  and  not  wide- 
spread, and  its  corps  of  physicians  could  readily  be  counted  on  one's 
fingers  and  could  be  easily  reached  by  appeal  or  direct  applica- 
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tioii.  As  iiuiiiy  as  tiftv  vdhniics  were  at  one  time  t(»un<l  to  he  llli^s- 
ing  from  the  shelves,  Avheii  llie  iiu-omin.u  a]»i»reiiliee-librariaii  and 
the  two  managers,  who  snperiuteiided  the  transfer,  met  to  make  the 
formal  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  library.  Tlie  dnties  of  the 
apprentices — especially  the  outgoing  librarian — did  not,  therefore, 
rest  upon  a  bed  of  roses,  and  a  sense  of  future  responsibility  must 
have  been  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  the  continuous  line  of 
apprentices  Avho  successively  assumed  the  duties  of  book-custodi- 
ans, while  others  were  acting  as  unauthorized  hook-keepers.  But, 
perhaps,  the  acting  librarian  had  some  solace  from  the  fact  that 
other  labors  were  simultaneously  imposed  upon  him,  for  even  while 
having  the  books  under  his  watchful  care  he  was  expected  to 
bleed,  cup  and  leech,  when  it  was  necessary  to  employ  such  treat- 
ment, to  dress  wounds  and  assist  in  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

The  minutes  of  the  hospital  give  interesting  particulars  of  the 
inner  life  of  these  hard-worked  and  thoroughly-occupied  young 
gentlemen  of  those  days,  the  medical  representatives  of  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  then,  and  for  many  years  aften\'ards,  in  vogue. 
Although  not  stiictly  relative  to  the  subject  in  hand — the  library 
proper — it  may  not  be  considered  inappropriate  at  this  point  to 
state  the  terms  under  which  these  a]»prentices — the  acting-libra- 
rians— were  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  the  labors  of  the  hospi- 
tal. The  minutes  state  that  each  apprentice  Avas  to  bring  with  hiui  a 
single  feather  bed,  which  he  was  to  leave  in  the  house;  he  was  to 
serve  five  years;  give  ample  security  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  for  every  day  that  he  was  absent  from  his 
duties  without  leave  from  the  managers;  he  was  to  till  up  his  time 
in  stiuly;  to  look  for  no  indulgence  by  leave  to  attend  parties  of 
pleasuie  or  places  of  amusement,  nor  to  be  abroad  in  the  evening, 
nor  to  receive  visits  at  home.  The  managers  allowed  him  to  attend 
two  courses  of  medieal  lectures,  selected  by  themselves,  and  it  was 
made  his  duty  to  return  liome  to  the  hospital  as  soon  as  each  lec- 
ture was  over.  Those  who  were  able  to  follow  faithfully  this  severe 
course  of  discipline  to  tlie  end,  doubtless  realizcnl  at  its  conclusion 
some  personal  gratification  in  the  review  of  the  benefits  that  lia<l 
accrued  to  them,  but  there  must  have  been  a  marked  degree  of 
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personal  satisfaclioii  Avlicii  rlio  loiiii,'  looked-for  day  of  liberty  an<l 
emancipation  at  last  arrived. 

With  the  exception  of  the  printing  of  the  first  part  of  a  new 
catalogue  of  the  library,  in  180G,  by  Zacchens  Collins,  liichard 
Wistar,  Dr.  Thomas  Parke,  and,  particularly,  Dr.  Joseph  Ilarts- 
horne,  then  an  apprentice  in  the  hospital  (the  second  pari;  being 
prepared  twelve  years  later),  there  was  but  little  increase  of  (lie 
library  nntil  1810,  v>\wn  nearly  three  thousand  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  books  on  Natural  History  and  Botany, 
that  had  formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith 
Barton,  and  nearly  tAvo  thousand  dollars  were  spent  in  the  importa- 
tion of  books  from  Europe. 

The  library-  was  now  developing  into  numerical  iuid  scientific 
importance,  and  the  medical  profession  of  the  growing  city  Avas  also 
assuming  larger  proportions,  and  probably  becoming  more  appre- 
ciative of  its  value  as  a  means  of  reference.  Drs.  James  and  ITewson 
were  requested,  in  1822,  by  the  managers  of  the  hospital,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  a  '•committee  to  have  charge  of  the  library" — 
the  first  ever  appointed — in  looking  after  its  interests.  In  March,, 
1824,  JNIr.  William  G,  Malin  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  hospital 
and  librarian,  remaining  as  such  for  sixteen  years,  when  he  became 
steward.  In  1829  he  prepared  a  new  catalogue,  showing  a  total  of 
5,828  volumes  in  the  library;  a  supplement  to  which  was  issued  in 
1836.  A  "Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Medical  Library,"  by  the 
librarian,  was  published  with  the  catalogue  in  1829.  Other  items 
of  interest,  during  the  next  few  years,  were  the  sale  of  certain 
works  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Natural  History  to  the  South 
Sea  Surveying  and  Exploring  Expedition  sent  out  by  the  Covern- 
ment  in  1837 — volumes  that  could  be  readily  imported  from  Europe 
by  the  library;  and,  in  1841,  a  slight  depletion  in  the  removal  of 
works  treating  of  the  Mind  and  Mental  Diseases,  and  others,  of  a 
general  literary  character,  to  the  new  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in 
West  rhiladelphia,  a  brancli  of  tlie  Penns^dvania  Hospital. 

The  library  had  beconie  crowded  by  the  year  1847,  and  en- 
croached on  the  apothecary  shop  and  hall,  so  that  it  became  neces- 
sary to  construct  a  new  library-room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
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hospital,  antl  li<-i'e  it  has  ever  siiuc  iciiiaiiicd,  the  ward  for  females 
being"  removed  aii<l  the  room  altered,  to  he  devoted  to  this  object. 

Five  years  later,  that  is,  in  1<S52,  Mr.  George  Ord  of  Philadel- 
phia presented  more  than  a  liiindred  volnmes  of  great  interest  to 
medical  and  scientific  men.  In  18.">5  Dr.  Emil  Fischer  prepared  a 
new  catalogne  of  7.50  pages,  Avhich  received  a  snpplement  twelve 
jeai-s  later,  at  the  hands  of  Angnst  F.  Miiller,  then  librarian. 

A  charge  of  three  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  library  was 
made  in  1867,  by  resolution  of  tlie  managers,  and  of  twenty-live 
dollars  for  the  life-tise  of  the  same  and  for  attendance  on  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  practice  of  tlie  house. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  work,  "The  ITistoiy  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  1751-1805,"  prepared  by  Drs.  Thomas  G.  Mor- 
ton and  Frank  Woodbury,  states  that  the  additions  to  the  library 
of  the  hospital  to  1893  bring  up  the  aggregate  number  of  v<dumes 
±0  14,892. 

At  this  i)reseut  date  (October,  1897)  the  hospital  library  con- 
tains 405  folios,  1,874  quartos,  11,206  octavos  and  1,481  duodecimos, 
a  total  of  14,966  vohimes;  but  such  a  classification  is  rather  fanci- . 
ful  in  these  later  days,  when  many  of  the  duodecimo  volumes 
are  with  diilic  ulty  distinguished  from  small  octavos.  There  lias 
not  been  any  regularly  appointed  liluarian  in  recent  years,  the 
clerk  performing  that  duty. 

//.  —  The  Library  of  the   College  of  Physicians   of  Philadelphia. 

When  the  College  of  Physicians  was  founded,  thirteen  years 
bef(»re  tlie  expiration  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  no  men- 
tion on  the  minutes  of  the  prospective  library,  which  in  after  years 
was  to  be,  perhaps,  its  chief  adornment.  In  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by-laws  were  proposed,  a  section  of  which  contained, 
as  a  heading,  the  word  "Librai-y,"  without  any  additional  words  to 
give  it  vitiility.  The  library  was  not  then  even  in  an  embryonic 
state;  it  was  only  a  possibility  of  the  future,  for  which  the  worthy 
founders  of  the  college  thought  it  scarcely  necessary,  in  its  total 
absence,  to  make  provision. 

About  half  the  medical  profession  in  IMiiladelphia  were  found- 
ers or  fellows  in  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  college;  but 
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then  the  wliohi  Jiuniber  of  medical  men  iu  the  city  at  that  time 
was  scarcely  more  thau  fifty.  Tlie  best  portions  of  IMiihuhMphia  at 
that  period  of  its  history,  as  to  respectability  of  the  population  and 
desirability  of  residence,  were  those  situated  low  down,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Delaware  Eiver.  Fifth  street  seemed  to  be  almost 
the  western  limit,  for  only  one  of  the  fellows  lived  beyond  it,  and 
almost  all  the  others  were  residents  of  Water,  Front  and  Second 
streets.  The  early  fellows  and  founders  Avere  apparently  the  cream 
of  the  profession,  being  the  leading  teachers  and  practitioners  of 
the  city,  a  number  of  whom  were  already  distinguished,  and  their 
names  have  been  handed  down  to  us  for  i)reservation  of  their  en- 
during reputation.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  then  in 
Fourth  street,  below  Arch,  and  here  the  College  of  Physicians  held 
its  meetings  and  laid  the  foundation,  in  1788,  for  its  future  library. 

In  June,  1788,  and  at  almost  every  meeting  thereafter,  to  the 
end  of  1789,  the  library  occupied  the  attention  of  the  fellows  of  the 
college,  and  jiarticularly  of  a  committee  of  three,  appointed  to 
report  upon  its  organization  and  formation.  These  were  Drs.  John 
Jones,  Samuel  Powel  Griffitts  and  Caspar  Wistar.  After  the  usual 
appeal  for  donations  of  books,  which  seems  an  essential  feature 
of  all  such  enterprises,  the  corner-stone  of  the  library,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  was  laid,  by  the  presentation  of  a  few  medical  books  by  Dr. 
John  Morgan,  early  in  1789,  before  the  college  had  had  time  to 
procure  a  bookcase  for  their  reception.  It  was  not  until  1792  that 
the  care  and  custodianship  of  a  distinct  officer  seemed  to  be 
required,  when  Dr.  Nicholas  H.  Waters  voluntarily  assumed  the 
position  of  librarian. 

In  1789  it  was  determined  that  the  papers  read  before  the 
college  should  be  collected,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  Volume  of 
Transactions,  Avhich,  however,  did  not  make  its  appearance  unt>l 
1793;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  college  had  made  itself,  its  objects 
and  its  literary  needs  kiioAMi  to  the  profession  in  all  ]»arts  of  the 
country,  in  a  letter  addressed  ''to  the  most  respectable  medical 
characters  in  the  United  States" — but  to  only  one  hundred  of  these 
— but  with  the  good  result,  after  the  issue  of  the  Transactions,  of 
brin":ina-  the  colleiie  into  literarv  affiliation  with  all  similar  works 
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aucl  Avith  medical  joniiials,  altlnnigh  tliose,  all  1<>1<1,  at  that  time 
were  not  mimerieally  sti-oiijji,.  At  a  meeting-  in  the  f^ummer  of  1789 
the  college  appointed  a  committee — Drs.  Jones,  Parke  ami  Wistar 
— to  make  <»ui  a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  in  Europe;  but  more 
than  a  year  elapsed  before  they  were  received  from  Amsterdam, 
voyaL>es  in  those  days  being  long  and  transportation  tardy. 
Upon  the  deatli  of  Dr.  John  Morgan,  in  1700,  about  a  dozen 
folio  and  (|uaito  volumes — the  Avorks  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Mor- 
o-agni  and  Harvey — came  into  the  ])0SS€'Ssion  of  the  library.  The 
single  case,  Avhich  contained  the  whole  library  of  the  college, 
became,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1791,  too  small  to  accommodate 
any  other  than  the  bound  volumes,  and  the  unbound  ones  had  not 
even  found  room  anywhere  in  the  college,  being  kept  at  the  home 
of  the  secretary. 

In  January,  1793,  the  lilirary  was  removed  to  the  room  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Societ}',  but  the  fellows  were  allowed  to 
take  out  books  only  once  a  month,  at  the  regular  meeting,  and  were 
rigidly  fined  if  delinquent  in  their  return.  Dr.  Michael  Leib  was 
elected  librarian  in  1792-93,  but  it  is  not  stated  how  long  he 
served  in  that  capacity.  From  this  time  on  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  the  library,  although  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie 
minutes,  did  not  mak(^  much  progress  numerically,  nor  did 
it  receive  nmny  donations  from  the  private  collections  of 
local  medical  men,  or  additions  by  importation  from  abroad.  The 
funds  of  the  college  were  limited,  and  the  professional  zeal  of  the 
fellows  was  absorbed  in  active  labors  in  behalf  of  the  sufferei-s 
from  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1793.  The  interest  in  the  library 
soon  revived,  however,  and  before  the  occurrence  of  the  next 
epidemic  of  the  same  disease — that  of  1797 — and  its  successor  of 
1799,  new  books  had  been  received  from  Amsterdam;  the  Medical 
Society  of  liOndon  had  forwarded  its  Transactions,  and  a  number 
of  European  Latin  and  Frencli  nicdical  journals  had  been  sub- 
scribed for.  The  three  yellow  fever  epidemics  gave  the  college  an 
opportunity  to  collect  and  pul)lisli  the  experiences  of  its  fellows 
and  of  the  professi«m  at  ]arg(%  bearing  ])articularly  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  disease. 
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The  libraiy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  found 
itself  feeble,  tardy  in  increase,  Avith  only  occasional  donations,  and 
annual  ajipropriations  of  sixly  pounds  from  the  college  that  Avere 
sometimes  merely  nominal,  not  being  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  as 
ordered.  It  Avas,  indeed,  another  illustration  of  a  good  resolution 
that  AA'as  not  carried  out.  The  onh^  memorable  donation  AA'as  that 
of  Dr.  William  Currie,  in  1800,  of  tAAenty  A'olumes,  ten  of  Avhicli 
AA'ere  Adrianus  Spigelius  "De  Ilumano  Cori)ore."  The  bookcase, 
although  apparently  croAA^ded  Avith  books,  contained  also  a  feAA- 
pathological  specimens;  the  minutes  shoA\'  that  one  of  the  meetings 
of  the  college  AA'as  made  sensational  by  the  effort  to  trace  the  pur- 
loiner  from  it  of  the  heart  of  an  extra-uterine  foetus. 

Dr.  John  Coakley  Lettsom,  founder  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  and  one  of  the  originators  of  the  lioyal  Jennerian  Society, 
and  the  first  one  to  fonvard  A'accine  hniph  to  this  countiy,  an 
associate  felloAv  of  the  college,  in  1803  forAvarded  from  England, 
for  the  library,  a  feAA'  A^aluable  books. 

F'rom  1805  to  1815,  during  part  of  AA'hich  i)eriod  the  Avar  of  1812 
A^'as  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  Americans,  both  colleg-e  and 
library  languished,  and  there  AAas  little  in  the  Avork  or  progress 
of  either  to  excite  admiration  or  enthusiasm.  Fcav  ucav  felloAA^s 
AA'ere  added  to  the  list,  although  the  initiation  fee,  formerly  fixed 
at  126.07,  to  help  along  the  library,  Avas  noA\'^  placed  at  -f  15.  After 
1815 — for  five  years — both  college  and  library  shoAved  a  greater 
degree  of  vitality,  although  donations  and  purchases  A\'ere  still  in- 
frequent, only  one  donation,  that  of  a  Spanish  work  on  Tifus  Icte- 
rodes,  by  Moreno,  being  received  during  that  period,  and  the  chief 
purchjise  being  of  ten  volumes  of  the  Edinburgh  Journal  for  six 
pounds  five  shillings.  The  imperfection  of  the  previous  catalogue 
of  the  library  Avas  so  fully  recognized  that  a  new  one,  prepared  by 
Drs.  Parke  and  J.  W.  Moore,  was  issued  early  in  1811). 

The  college  ahvays  met  "at  early  candlelight,"  but  a  number 
of  years  elapsed  before  anything  importiint  was  entered  on  its  min- 
utes relative  to  tlie  progress  of  the  library.  It  is  presumable  that 
funds  Avere  not  available  for  its  further  increment  or  that  times 
A\'ere  nc>t  so  prosperous  as  to  warrant  private  or  personal  expendi- 
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tiire  in  tliis  direction.  To  ns  (»f  tlic  incscnt.  day  it.  AVfnild  seem  an 
im})OSsibility  that  more  than  thirty  years  could  have  oone  bv  with- 
ont  any  material  ui-owth  of  the  lil>rary,  and  that  at  the-  eml  of  that 
perlorl — that  is.  in  January,  IS^o — the  lir.st  rei^nhirly  appointed 
committee  on  the  library — Drs.  J.  W.  Moore,  "SYilliam  t^.  Coxe  and 
Simon  A.  Wickes — r<'i)orted  that  "it  is  in  a  bad  condition  and  going 
to  decay."  In  Jnne  of  tliis  same  year  this  committee  i)resented  to 
the  college  the  first  annual  report  of  their  well-directe<l  labors, 
which  gave  the  fellows  an  accnrate  idea  of  the  character  and  num- 
ber of  the  volumes  in  the  library,  showing  that  the  books  were 
chielly  ancient  and  inconveniently  placed  for  reference,  and  that 
for  a  whole  year  not  a  single  volume  had  been  called  for.  The 
college  could  hardly  boast  of  the  possession  of  a  libraiw;  it  was 
merely  a  foundation  on  which  to  ImiM  in  the  future,  for  the  college 
was  now  within  two  years  of  its  semi-centennial,  and  all  told  ther(^ 
were  but  31  folio  volumes,  07  quartos  and  193  octavos,  making  a 
total  of  291. 

In  183G  the  Kappa  Lamlxla  Association  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  published  twelve  volumes  of  the  "Xortli  American 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,"  was  dissolved,  and  all  its  private 
papers,  proceedings,  etc.,  were  deposited  in  tlie  library  of  the  col- 
lege. The  annual  reports  show  eel  for  a  number  of  successive  years 
a  continuous  unanimity  of  expression  of  the  fact  that  a  single 
volume  and  a  few  pamphlets  had  been  added  to  the  library  during 
the  year,  and  that  but  little  reference  had  been  made  to  it  by  read- 
ers or  incpiirers.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  in  these  modern  days  of 
enlightment  and  research  that  the  libraiw  coidd  have  been  so  woe- 
fully neglected,  but  this  was  jU'obably  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  books  • 
comprising  it  were  not  of  such  recent  publication  as  to  ])rovoke 
inquiry  or  that  the  exchange  system  was  then  imi>erfect  and  other 
medical  journals  not  regularly  received. 

In  October,  1840,  an  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  college, 
the  riiiladelphia  Medical  Society  and  the  Philadelphia  Mwlical  i\A- 
lege  in  a  propost-<l  "Medical  Ifall  Association  of  Thiladelphia,"  in 
whicli  a  library — the  library — was  to  be  placed,  and  books  donat<Ml 
or  deposited  by  medical  contributors  to  add  numerical  strength  an«l 
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public  iiiJi>ort;n!('e  to  it.  Of  the  three  iustitiitions  naiued,  the  col- 
lege alone  survives.  Tiie  exi>ense  of  the  undertaking  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  throw  a  damper  upon  the  fruition  of  tiie  jiroject,  and 
the  plan  was  soon  abandoned. 

In  1S44  Dr.  John  C.  Otto,  being  about  to  leave  IMiiladelphia, 
sold  his  valuable  library  to  the  college  for  two  hundred  dollars,  but 
there seemsto  have  been  no  room  for  the  books  at  the  college,  as  they 
were  deposited  in  a  room  over  ])r.  Hodge's  office  at  Ninth  and 
Walnut  streets.  In  June  of  this  year  the  library  committee  pre- 
sented to  the  college  some  important  suggestions  as  to  the  election 
of  a  librarian,  the  arrangement  of  hours  for  access  to  the  library ,^ 
and  its  future  development,  cataloguing,  etc.;  and  yet  one  hour, 
twice  a  month,  one  of  these  tAAo  liours  being  that  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  college,  Avas  considered  ample  for  the  literary  nee<ls 
(►f  the  fellows;  but  then  tho  same  report  stated  that  the  library  was 
''useless  for  want  of  care  and  arrangement,  and  its  benefits  entirely 
lost  to  its  members,"  and  the  bookcase  containing  it  stood  on  the 
first  landing  of  the  staircase. 

An  impoi-tant  step  was  taken  in  1<S45,  when  the  college  library, 
now  numbering  nearly  GOO  volumes,  was  removed  to  the  Mercantile 
Library  building;  a  ncAv  catalogue  was  finished  in  January,  184G, 
and  several  hundred  volumes  were  deposited  by  the  Philadeli)hia 
Medical  Society,  when  it  suspended  its  existence  in  1840,  which 
were  finally  donated  to  the  college  in  1850,  but  under  stipulations 
as  to  their  use  by  members  of  the  society,  who  were  not  fellows  of 
the  college,  that  were  not  a(ce])table  to  the  latter.  The  strange 
u]>sliot  of  this  affair  was  the  icturn  of  Ihe  books  to  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  and  their  sale  by  the  latter  for  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  which  amount  was  handed  over  to  the  College  of 
IMiysicians,  and  invested  by  the  college  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books;  and  this  culmination  of  the  original  transfer  of  the  books 
took  place  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  their  first  deposit 
in  the  library. 

An  effort  was  made  in  1847  and  1848  to  make  ilic  library  more 
accessible,  by  giving  every  fallow  a  key  to  tho  room  but  not  to  tiie 
bookcases,  except  when  the  college  was  in  session;  but,   as  this 
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semi-liberality  did  not  go  far  enough,  keys  to  the  cases  were  left  in 
the  table-drawer.  The  medical  jf»nrnals  were  within  reach,  how- 
ever, and  the  fellows  took  them  home  so  often  to  read,  and  forgot 
to  return  them,  that  a  new  order  of  things,  after  a  while,  became 
necessary,  although  how  long  this  defective  system  referred  to  had 
existed   is  not  stated  on  the  minutes 

New  interest  in  the  library  was  stirred  up  in  1852,  so  that  a 
large  collection  of  odd  journals  and  jiamphlets  were  gathered  from 
shelves  on  which  they  had  been  collecting  dust  for  several  years. 
The  bookcases  began  to  feel  the  weight  of  these  accessions, 
and  the  future  care  of  the  library  soon  passed  into  responsibk.* 
hands,  after  the  alteration  of  the  by-laws  in  1S54,  by  the  annual 
election  of  a  librarian;  so  that  the  secretary  of  the  college,  who  had 
been  temporarily  acting  as  such,  and  the  committee  on  the  library, 
must  have  been  greatly  relieved. 

In  1854  the  library  was  removed,  and  the  college  changed  its 
meeting-place  to  the  Spruce  street  house,  a  i)ortion  of  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  in  which  Benjamin  AVest's  great  picture,  "Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,"  had  its  abiding  place.  This  would  have  been 
iin  api^ropriate  time,  if  such  a  plan  was  ever  feasible  or  desirable, 
for  this  library  and  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Avhen  they 
were  in  such  near  proximity  and  propinquity,  to  be  carefully  com- 
pared, catalogued  and  consolidated;  but  the  college  library  could 
not,  under  such  conditions,  be  left  permanently  on  the  hospital 
grounds,  to  be  tied  down  by  strict  hospital  regtilations  as  to  its  use 
for  purposes  of  consultation. 

Interest  was  rapidly  centering  in  the  libraiy;  Dr.  T.  Hewson 
Bache  ^^  as  elected  librarian  in  January,  1855,  under  the  new 
by-laws;  hundreds  of  medical  journals  were  contributed  to  com- 
plete defective  sets,  and  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  these 
were  bound  and  placed  on  the  shelves,  while  donations  of  books 
came  in,  in  large  numbers,  from  the  fellows,  notably  Dr.  Alfrecl 
Stille,  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  who  afterward  became  one  of  the  library's 
greatest  benefactors,  and  Dr.  Moretou  Stille,  personally,  and  a  few 
months  later  from  his  estate.  The  library  now  contained  about 
1,700  volumes,  a  total  which  was  soon  increased,  as  by  report  made 
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in  .laiiuary,  l.S.")",  to  2,155  volumes.  In  the  fall  of  1857  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Bettoii  of  rhiladelpliia  gave  liis  own  library  and  that  of  his 
father,  Dr.  Saniuc]  1?.  Botton,  to  the  college,  comprising  a  large 
number  of  valuable  and  curious  works.  This  was  the  first  large 
addition  Avhich  the  library  had  ever  received  by  donation.  The 
Bet  ton  library  amounted  to  1,2G5  volumes. 

A  change  in  the  location  of  the  college,  by  its  proposed  removal 
to  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  was  agreed  upon  on  May  1,  1(S5!>. 
At  the  same  time  a  communication  was  received  from  the  widow 
of  Professor  Thomas  D.  Mtltter  of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  then 
recentl}^  deceased,  offering  to  deposit  his  library  with  the 
college,  to  remain  as  a  ])eruuinent  gift,  in  connection  with  his 
pathological  museum,  A\lien  a  permanent  building  for  its  reception 
should  be  constructed  by  the  college.  Dr.  Henry  Bond,  during  this 
year,  also  left  as  a  legacy  a  number  of  valuable  works  for  the 
library;  so  that  when  the  annual  summary  was  made,  it  was  found 
that  the  library  contained  nearlyl,000  volumes.  Early  in  the  next 
yenv  l)is,  T.  11.  Baclie  (librarian),  Ituschenberger,  West,  Lewis, 
K.  r,  Thomas  and  W.  F.  Atlee  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  new  catalogue,  but,  by  some  mysterious  fatality,  their  labor 
of  many  months  was  brought  to  naught  by  the  loss  or  destruction 
of  the  completed  manuscript  in  some  way  tliat  could  never  be 
exi)lained. 

In  lsr;2  twenty-three  fellows  of  the  college  subscribed  for 
the  ])nrcliase  of  192  volumes  of  "T//C5e.s'"  submitted  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  of  I'aris  for  twenty-five  years  previous  to  and  includ- 
ing 1810.  In  the  latter  part  of  1863,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Isaac  Kem- 
ington,  the  librar}'  became  the  possessor  of  195  volumes,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  paui])hlets  and  journals.  Dr.  Walter  F.  Atlee 
succeeded  Dr.  Bache  in  180o  as  librarian,  the  latter  having  entered 
the  military  service  of  the  War  of  the  Bebellion.  The  library  was 
soon  after  removed  to  its  new  quarters  at  Thirteenth  and  Locust 
streets,  which  it  occupies  at  present.  It  then  numbered  about  1,500 
voluuies.  The  librarians  successively  elected  were:  Drs.  C.  S. 
Baker  in  ISOl,  J.  IL  Slack  in  1805,  llobert  Bridges  in  1808,  and 
Frank  A\'oo(lbuiy  in  iS.SJ,  on  the  resignation  of  the  latter. 
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The  Lewis  Librjuv,  ;js  it  lias  since  been  calle«l,  was  foiin<l('<l  iu 
1864  and  1865  by  the  addition  of  about  2,500  volnnics  to  tli<'  gen- 
eral libraiy,  the  ^ift  of  Dr.  Sainml  Lt-wis  of  Pliihidelphia.  Tliis 
vahiable  collection  «>Teail.\  cniiclicd  the  college  library,  ami  the 
additions  since  made  to  it  b}'  the  geneions  donor  have  given  it  sHll 
greater  importance,  and  it  remains  as  an  enduring  monnmcnt  to  iiis 
memory. 

In  1866  another  donation  of  great  literary  value  was  made  to 
the  college  by  Mr.  George  Ord  of  Thiladelphia,  conii>risii!g  a  col- 
lection of  voyages  and  travels,  non-medical  dictionaries,  classical 
writings,  etc.,  appraised  in  valne  at  f 4,000,  for  Avhich,  however, 
the  college  had  to  pay  .f350  for  collateral  and  other  tiixes. 

By  April,  1866,  the  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  was 
12,448,  and  so  important  for  refei'ence  had  it  become  that,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  president,  who  offered  also  to  make 
a  personal  gift  of  live  hundred  dollars  to  meet  the  additional 
expense,  the  duties  of  the  librarian  were  increased,  and  the  library 
was  to  be  open  daily  from  11  to  3  o'clock.  1  >r.  l>ri<lges  was  ele<ted 
librarian  and  a  new  catalogue  put  into  an  active  state  of  i)repa ra- 
tion. In  February,  1870,  an  important  Kussian  work  on  Lithot<»my, 
containing  plates,  23x30  inches,  was  presented  to  the  li]>rary  by 
Bujalsky,  a  Bussian  surgeon. 

Dr.  Francis  West,  in  18t)!>,  left,  by  will,  several  hundred  v(d- 
umes  to  the  college  library,  and  Dr.  Charles  1).  Meigs,  in  lik<'  man- 
ner, gave  it,  early  in  1S70,  ninety-two  volumes  on  ^lidwifery.  The 
college,  in  1871,  determine(l  to  keep  the  library  (qn-n  in  the  even- 
ing, but  the  attendance  was  so  slight  that  it  did  n(»t  seem  a  justi- 
fiable procedure  to  continue  doing  so. 

Serial  literature  has  been  one  of  the  inijtortant.  features  of  this 
library,  and  private  subscriptions,  as  far  back  as  the  yeai-  1S70, 
took  organized  shape  for  the  regular  juirc  base  of  medical  journals, 
in  the  establishment  of  a  fund,  vcduntarily  contribut<'d  by  a 
number  of  the  f(dlows,  constituting  themselves  "The  Journal  Asso- 
ciation of  the  College  of  Physicians."  Up  to  the  present  time  their 
continued  efforts,  snjtplemented   by  donations  of  perifKlicals  and 
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transactious  from  felloAvs,  medical  editors  and  otliers,  have  been 
rery  serviceable  to  the  library  in  this  direction. 

In  1871  the  college  determined  to  pnrchase  the  i)amphlets  and 
MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  of  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  In  1872  the  accumnlated  interest  of  the  fnnd  given  by 
the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  was  paid  over  to  the  library  com- 
mittee for  the  purchase  of  books.  In  1874  a  fixed  annual  appro- 
priation was  determined  upon  for  the  use  of  the  librarj-,  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Stewardson  acted  as  librarian  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  1876  a  committee  of  the  County  Medical  Society  was 
appointed  to  confer  with  the  college,'  on  the  practicability  of  extend- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  library  to  its  members;  but  the  college 
considered  that  under  existing  regulations  ample  facilities  Avere 
already  afforded  members  and  the  medical  profession  for  using  it, 
when  properly  introduced.  In  November,  1S77,  the  college  was 
authorized,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Jose])h  Carson,  to  select  from  his 
library  Avhatever  books  they  needed. 

In  May,  1879,  the  hall  committee  was  authorized  to  make 
important  changes  in  the  library,  by  the  addition  of  an  intermedi- 
ate tire-proof  lloor,  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  library  com- 
mittee Avas  authorized  to  dispose  ot  poHii^ns  of  the  Ord  liibrary, 
Avhich  interfered  Avith  the  groAvth  and  extension  of  tlie  general 
library.  In  the  summer  of  this  year  Dr.  S.  llazlehurst  acted  tem- 
porarilA'  as  librarian. 

The  choice  of  books  in  the  library  of  Dr.  (Jcorge  B.  W'ond, 
deceased,  Avas  given  to  the  college  by  will,  and  a  number  of  valu- 
able books  AA'ere  added  to  the  library  from  this  source. 

In  November,  1880,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  gave  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  libraiy  fund,  for  the  establishment  of  a  competent 
jcmrnal  fund,  or  for  other  dis]iosition  of  that  sum  if  the  college  pre- 
ferred. The  "Weir  :\[itchell  Library  Fund  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  Philadelphia."  Avas  thus  created.  In  January,  1881,  the 
library  committee  Avas  autlnuized  to  employ  annually  a  male  or 
female  assistant  to  the  liluaiian  to  prcjtarc  and  (••uitinuc  tlic  <'aid 
catalogue  and  to  assist  the  librarian.  Miss  Emily  Thomas  was 
appoint«Ml,  <'arly  in    ISSI,  to  ]>i'<'|>aro  and  continut'  the  card   cata- 
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logue.  The  librarian  was  also  allowed  an  assistiuit  to  perform  the 
more  mechanical  <liities.  The  Ordinances  of  the  College  were 
amended  in  April,  1881,  so  as  to  define  more  clearly  the  duties  of  the 
librarian.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  library  committee  was 
authorized  to  ])resent  to  the  library  of  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  duplicates  in  its  possession  of  c 
the  books  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  B,  Wood.  ThanksWere  extendeii  to  Dr. 
M.  F.  Wickersham  for  the  donation  of  rare  and  valuable  medical  ■') 
books.  In  January,  1S82,  the  library  committee  was  authorized  to 
sell  the  Avhole  of  the  Ord  Library,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
were  realized  from  this  procedure.  At  tlie  same  meeting  a  large 
number  of  works  belonging  to  Dr.  William  Furness  Jenks  were 
presented  by  his  widoAV,  in  pursuance  of  his  expressed  wish,  and  he 
was  enrolled  on  the  list  of  benefactors  of  the  librar3^  In  March, 
1882,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  forwarded  another  check  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  purposes  already  stated— the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  journals,  or  for  any  other  use  to  which  it  might  be  preferably 
employed.  In  June  of  this  year  the  college  accepted  the  deposit 
of  the  library  of  the  late  Dr.  H.  Lenox  Hodge.  f 

Dr.  Woodbur\  resigned  the  position  of  librarian  in  September, 
1882,  and  Mr.  Charles  Perry  Fisher,  wiio  had  been  his  assistant, 
and  who  was  recommended  by  him  as  his  successor,  Avas  appointed 
acting  librarian  in  October  of  the  same  year.  The  Ordinances  and 
By-laws  were  amended  in  November  of  the  same  year,  prescribing 
the  duties  of  the  honorary  librarian  and  the  assistant  librarian, 
and  of  the  library  committee.  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson  was  elected 
honorary  librarian,  a  ])ositiou  which  lie  held  until  his  death  in 
December,  1889.  liules  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
librai*;\',  Avhich  Avas,  for  a  while,  kept  open  in  the  evening.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  nominated  by  tlie  library  committee  in  FebruarA',  1881, 
and  at  once  assumed  the  duties  of  librarian,  which  lie  has  exercised 
with  zeal  and  fidelity  up  to  the  ])resent  time.  ;" 

In  April,  1883,  another  effort  was  made  to  throw  the  library 
open  to  the  whole  ])rofession,  but  the  council  reported  adversely 
as  to  its  feasibility.  In  September  of  that  year,  thanks  were  ten- 
dered Earl  Kimberly,  in  appreciation  of  his  courteous  gift  of  an 
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almost  complete  set  of  Hygienic  Keports  of  India.    lu  June,  1884, 
the  college  acce])ted  the  special  deposit  of  the  Sa.iiniel  D.  Gross 
library,   by  the  Philadelphia  Academy   of  Surgery-,   whicli    was 
received  in  October  of  tlie  same  year,  under  a  mutual  agreement 
as  to  its  use  and  the  expense  of  its  maintenance.     A  i^ermanent 
deposit  of  it  was  made  in  April,  1885,  and  the  proposition  was 
accepted  that  in  the  event  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Academy,  this 
library  should  become  the  absolute  property  of  the  college.     In 
Xovember  of  this  year  Dr.  Alfred  Stills  presented  695  volumes  to 
the  libraiy.  A  motion  was  adopted  at  the  same  meeting  looking  to 
the  union  of  tlie  library  of  the  college  Avith  that  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  was  reconsidered  and 
indefinitely  postponed.    Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays  made  a  donation  of  901 
volumes  to  the  libraiy;  and  in  November  of  this  year,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Avishes  of  his  father,  lately  deceased,  presented  an 
excellent  poi'ti'ait  of  Professor  William  Potts  DeAvees.     At  this 
meeting  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  presented  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  Avorks  on  Hysteria  and  other  nervous  diseases;  and  Dr.  Samuel 
LeAvis  four  beautiful  examples  of  Incunabula  and  an  editio  prin- 
<eps  of  Asellius  of  1027;  also  a  quarto  illusti*ated  A'olume  of  dis- 
tinguished professors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  January,  188G,  Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costa  presented  100  volumes 
of  valuable  medical  AVorks,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  George  I.  ^McKehvay 
16G  volumes.  In  June  of  this  year  the  Avidow  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Weight- 
man  presented  512  volumes  to  the  library,  chiefly  on  ophthal- 
mological  subjects.  The  library  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  Avas 
accepted  as  a  perjnanent  deposit.  In  December  of  this  year  Dr.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  jjresented  to  the  library  a  high  case  clock. 

At  the  January,  1887,  meeting  a  marble  bust  of  Dr.  Joseph  Pan- 
roast  Avas  presented  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Pancoast;  and  one  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  I'ai-rish  by  Dr.  Joseph  PaiTish.  Mr.  Eichard  Wood  pre- 
sented, for  his  mother,  a  por-ti'ait  of  the  late  Dr.  George  B.  AN'ood. 
It  was  ordered  that  a  thousand  dollars,  presented  by  Mr.  AN'illiam 
Weightmau,  be  invested  for  the  purchase  of  books  on  Ophthalmic 
Surgery,  to  be  added  to  the  collection  given  by  the  Avidow  of  his  son, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Weightmau.  In  February  of  this  year  Dr.  Hunter  McGuire 
presented  an  original  letter  from  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  in  regard  to 
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llie  disease  from  A\lii<li  (Icdr^c  \\;isliiiiul(nrs  mot  her  sutTered ;  iliis 
was  ordered  to  be  framed.  In  ^lay,  ^Irs,  Mittliii  W'istar  i)resente(l 
fourieeii* volumes  <»f  MSS.  notes,  l>_v  Dr.  ('as])ar  Wistar,  of  the  le<  - 
lures  of  Drs.  (Jreji<»rv,  Monro,  ]>hi(lv  and  Hunter.  In  November 
the  library  of  the  late  J)r.  N.  Areher  liandolph,  4(i0  volumes  and  144 
pamphlets,  ^a  as  presented,  and  Dr.  Samuel  LeAvis  gave  a  complete 
copy  in  Latin  of  lih'uny's  Zodiacus  Medieo-Galliciis,  1GS0-1G8G,  | 
the  first  medical  journal  ever  published. 

In  February,  1SS8,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  announced  the  pur-  f 
chase  and  presentation  to  tlie  library  by  him  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  letters,  autographs  and  official  documents  accumiilatcMl  by  . 
the  late  Dr.  W.  Kent  Gilbert  of  this  city.    These  were  afterward  col-  J 
lected  into  four  large  folio  vtdunies,  in  which  they  were  skillfully 
mounted.    The  college  has  also  in  its  possession  a  large  bound  vol- 
ume of  manuscript  archives  (1787  to  1847)  of  priceless  value  to  it,  . 
as  associated  with  impor-tant  events  in  its  histon'.  In  May,  1888,  it 
was  stated  tJiat  the  Lewis  Library  now  contiiiued  over  10,000  vol- 
umes. In  October  of  this  year  Dr  Samuel  Lewis  presented  a  valuable 
collection  of  pamiihlets,  inincipally   fi-om   the/  collection   of   Sir 
Richard  Owen. 

In  June,  1889,  the  IMiiladelphia  Academy  of  Surgery  was 
granted  permission  to  deposit  in  the  Samuel  D.  (Jross  Library  the 
books  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Gross,  on  the  same  conditions 
which  governed  the  original  de])osit.  In  January,  1890,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Da  Costii  presented  413  rare  volumes,  purchased  by  liini  from  tlie 
.sale  of  the  Ilewson  Library.  In  March,  1890,  subscriptions  were 
invited  from  the  fellows  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  "Dictionnaire 
Eucyclopedique  des  Sciences  Medicales,"  which  was  to  be  published 
in  a  hundred  volumes.  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Henry  was  at  this  meeting 
elected  honoraiy  librarian,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Hutchinson.  Dr. 
Henry  has  o(<  rqiied  this  pctsition,  by  successive  election,  up  to  the 
present  time.  ^Vt  the  December  meeting  of  the  College  the  death 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis  was  announced,  and  tributes  paid  to  him  as  a 
great  benefactor  of  the  library.  The  library  at  this  meeting  received 
a  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars  from  the  widow  of  Dr.  Lewis  Kodman, 
to  found  a  "Lewis  Rodman  Library  Fund,"  the  income  of  which  was 
to  be  expendcHl  in  the  purchase  of  books. 
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In  March,  ISDJ,  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.soii,  a  descendant  of  Dr. 
(lerardus  (Marksoii,  ])resented  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  library, 
to  bo  invested  as  the  beginning  of  a  library  endowment  fund.  At 
the  February,  1SI)2,  meetinj;  it  was  reported  that  the  southeastern 
room  downstairs  liad  been  arranged  as  a  stack-room  for  books. 
In  March,  1S1>^>,  Dr.  William  Osier  presented,  on  behalf  of  Dr. 
Awdry  of  JJcikcley,  England,  a  locket  containing  a  lock  of  hair  of 
Dr.  Jenner,  who  had  been,  iiinetA'-one  years  before,  refused  by  the 
college  an  election  as  associate  fellow.  In  May,  1893,  through  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  some  interesting  Incunabula  were 
presented  to  the  library.  These  books,  printed  prior  to  the  year 
1500,  are  forty-two  in  number,  and  include  Abana,  Petrus  de, 
1400;  Albertus  Magnus,  1173-1199;  Argelata,  T.  de,  1199;  Arnddus 
de  Villa  Nova,  1175-1197;  Averrhoes,  1198;  Avicenna,  118G; 
Celsus,  llcSl-1197;  (Vrmisonius,  1180-1191;  Crescentius,  1186;  Cor- 
bejensis,  .Egidius,  lli)l;  (razius,  Antonius,  1191;  Glanvil  or  Glan- 
villa,  1183-1185;  Grunpeck  de  Burckhausen,  119G;  Heinricus  de 
Saxonia,  1189;  Joannes  Cauonicus,  1181;  Kamintus,  1198;  Ketani 
or  Ketham,  -loaiiues,  1198;  Leonicenus  Xicolaus,  1198;  Magninus 
Mediolanensis  1182;  Montegnana  Bartholonieus,  1487-1497;  Moses 
Maimonides,  1189;  Publicius,  J.,  1190;  Eegimen  Sanitatis  Salerni- 
tanum,  llSl-1 191 -1199;  Jihazes,  1197;  Savonarola,  M.,  1196;  Valas- 
tus  de  Tarenta  (circa  1170).  This  work  of  the  latter,  "De  Epidemia 
et  Peste,"  Argentorati,  M.  Flach,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  medical 
work  ever  printed.  The  collection  of  curious  old  works  also  in- 
cludes three  excellently  preserved  volumes  of  manuscripts  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

In  November,  1893,  Dr.  Alfred  Stille  presented  about  500  vol- 
umes. In  March,  1891,  the  widow  of  Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew  presented 
to  the  college  the  souvenir  of  gold  and  brilliants  presented  him 
in  1888  by  his  medical  friends  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  entrance  into  the  i)rofession.  In  May,  1891,  a  gift  of 
five  thousand  d(dlars  was  announced  from  Mr.  Clement  A.  Gris- 
com,  to  establish  a  "John  D.  Griscom  Book  Fund,"  in  memory  of 
his  father,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  who  died  in  1890.  In  June 
Dr.  R.  P.  Harris  gave  228  volumes. 

In  June,  1895,  another  effort  was  made  to  have  the  library 
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open  in  the  evrnini^s,  but  this  was  not.  cai-ricd  into  elfoct,  past 
experiences  not  beine,"  favorable  to  sncli  action.  In  Xoveiiibcr, 
1895,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  president 
(Dr.  Da  Costa),  himself  and  a  friend  of  the  college,  the  original 
diploma  in  medicine  given  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  to  Dr. 
John  Morgan.  In  January,  189G,  Mr.  II.  Lenox  Hodge  presented 
the  libraiy  of  his  father,  Dr.  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  a  deceased  fellow, 
whicli  had  been  in  its  keeping  since  his  death.  In  February,  ISlKi, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Da  Costii  presented  114  volumes  to  the  library. 

At  the  April,  1S90,  meeting,  on  motion  of  Dr.  F.  P.  Henry,  hon- 
orary librarian,  a  committee  (fourteen  in  number)  was  ai)pointcMl 
to  obtain  subscriptions  from  the  general  public  toward  a  fund  for 
the  endowment  of  the  librar}-,  but,  on  liis  motion,  the  committee 
was  discharged  in  January,  181)7,  as  it  had  failed  to  make  any 
progress.  In  May,  189G,  the  estate  of  Dr.  Lewis  I).  Harlow  depos- 
ited with  the  libraiy  papers,  etc.,  relating  to  the  rennsylvania 
Medical  College  and  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  of  which 
he  had  been  the  official  custodian.  In  February,  1897,  the  estate 
of  Dr.  William  H.  Pancoast,  a  recently  deceased  IVllow,  i)resented 
335  volumes  to  the  library'.  In  A]»ril,  1897,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  protesting  against  the 
removal  from  the  free  list,  in  the  pending  tariff  bill,  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus  imported  for  the  use  of  incorporated  scien- 
tific bodies. 

In  October,  1897,  Dr.  IJichard  J.  Diinglison  presented  a  folio 
volume  containing  a  large  number  of  diplomas,  certificates,  etc.,  of 
his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Robley  Dunglison,  a  fellow  of  the  college, 
collected  during  half  a  century,  and  rich  in  valuable  autogra])hs  of 
distinguished  men. 

At  the  present  time  the  libraiy  of  the  college  has  cuiTent 
numbers  of  more  than  six  hundred  joninals  on  its  racks,  some  of 
them  obtained  by  subscri])tion  by  tlu'  college,  but  the  greater 
part  by  special  funds,  as  that  of  the  Journal  Associati<»n, 
and  by  donations,  exchange  and  the  gift  of  ])nblishers  and  editois. 
There  are  about  tAvo  hundred  donors  on  the  list  of  contributors  of 
Avorks  to  the  librarv,  in  small  or  large  amounts,  so  that  it  is  ikjw 
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impossible,  Avithoiit  nividious  (listiiictioii,  to  make  a  eoinprehensive 
list  of  its  greatest  beuefarlors. 

The  Avails  an<l  niches  of  the  various  rooms  constituting  the 
library  of  the  college — six  in  nnniber — are  decorated  with  oil 
paintings  and  unmerons  fiamed  photographs,  engravings  and 
mementos,  some  of  them  curious  as  well  as  interesting,  of  the  early 
and  late  fellows  of  the  college,  and  of  distinguished  members  of 
the  profession  at  home  and  abroad.  There  are  marble  busts  of 
Drs. Samuel  1). Gross,  Samuel  George  Morton,  N.  Chapman,  Joseph 
Pancoast  and  Joseph  Parrish;  a  bronze  bust  of  Henry  J.  Bigelow, 
and  plaster  busts  of  Stromeyer,  Benjamin  Rush  and  John  O.  War- 
ren; and  oil  paintings  of  Hip]>ocrates,  William  Harvey,  Abraham 
Chovet,  Philip  Syng  Physick,  Benjamin  Bush,  John  Morgan,  Jolin 
Redman,  William  P.  Dewees,  ATilliam  Shippen,  Cuvier,  Alex.  A'on 
Humboldt,  Oliver  AVendell  Holmes,  Caspar  Wistar,  Benjamin 
Duffield,  Thomas  Parke,  John  Foulke,  Henry  Neill,  Thomas  C. 
James,  John  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Gay-Lussac,  John 
A.  Monges,  George  B.  A>\)od,  Joseph  Hartshorne,  Charles  Caldwell, 
W.  W.  Gerhard,  J.  Rhea  Barton,  Robert  Hare,  Lewis  Rodman, 
Samuel  Jackson,  Washington  L.  Atlee,  Thomas  Cooper,  Samuel 
Lewis,  William  Hunt,  Alfred  Stille,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Jacob  M. 
Da  Costa,  James  H.  Hutchinson,  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  D. 
Hayes  Agnew,  Josejih  Leidy  and  N.  A.  Randoljih. 

A  count  of  the  books  in  the  College  Library,  made  in  October, 
1897,  shows  that  tliere  are  54,097  volumes  on  the  shelves,  exclu- 
sive of  duxdicates,  in  addition  to  28,750  unbound  pamphlets  and 
4,903  unbound  reports  and  transactions.  As  exhibiting  the  steady 
growth  of  the  library,  it  may  be  stated  that  since  January,  1892, 
14,761  volumes  have  been  added  to  it,  and  this  additiimal  num- 
ber, in  only  five  years,  is  greater  than  the  total  of  the  library  in 
1870,  which  was  then,  after  eighty  years  of  itsexistence,  onl}'  11,102; 
and  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  of  the  PennsAdvania  Hospital 
Library  at  tlie  present  time,  that  being  1 4,90(1  volinm's. 

Mr.  Henr}^  M.  Snialtz,  in  October,  1897,  presented  to  the  library 
285  volumes  of  medical  books,  Avhich  are  included  in  tlie  above 
summary. 
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///.  —  The  Medical  Library  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

So  far  as  is  known  the  only  published  accoiint  of  this  library, 
up  to  the  present  time,  is  that  includcHl  in  a  lecture  by  the  late 
Dr.  D.  Hayes  Agnew,  delivered  about  thirtA-five  years  ago.  The 
subject  of  a  library  was  first  agitated  in  1805,  and  a  room  devoted 
to  it  in  1S08,  when  the  first  expenditure  was  made  in  its  behalf.  At 
first  the  senior  student  was  the  librarian;  afteiT\'ard  the  apothe- 
cary assumed  the  duties.  Money  received  from  house  pupils  was 
devoted  to  the  library,  and  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  was  charged 
as  a  life  privilege  for  the  use  of  the  librar3\  In  1818  a  catalogue 
was  prepared,  showing  that  there  were  1,022  volumes  in  the 
libraiy.  In  1827, 120  foreign  theses  were  presented  by  Dr.  William 
E.  Horner.  Another  catalogue  was  prepared  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Eivinus, 
one  of  the  resident  physicians.  Many  valuable  ancient  works  were 
included  in  it.  Additions  were  made  to  the  library  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  clinical  tickets,  until  the 
whole  collection  amounted  to  about  3,000  volumes;  but  Dr.  Agnew's 
historical  sketch  did  not  give  a  very  favorable  prospect  of  its 
future,  inasmuch  as  the  librarv'  "has  been  plundered,  by  the  vandal- 
ism to  which  it  has  been  exposed,  of  much  valuable  matter."  Drs. 
C.  Pendleton  Tutt  and  J.  L.  Ludlow,  successively,  acted  as  librarian 
for  a  series  of  years,  but  even  at  that  time  the  giving  out  of  vol- 
umes was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy  resident  paui)er. 

The  librarian  of  the  hospital,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Ludlow, 
has  been  the  chief  resident  physician.  Dr.  D.  E.  Hughes,  the  present 
efficient  occupant  of  that  position,  assumed  control  of  the  library  in 
the  year  1890,  and  found  the  books  in  a  bad  condition  and  very 
imperfectly  shelved  and  catalogued.  Since  then  the  librarv  has 
been  moved  into  a  larger  room,  the  books  mendi^l,  properly  classi- 
fied and  shelved  and  catalogued  by  title  and  author.  Dr.  Hughes 
reports  that  the  rare  works  mentioned  in  the  early  descrijitions  of 
the  library  are  mostly  missing,  although  there  are  many  old  and 
valuable  works  still  on  the  shelves.  The  present  number  of  books 
is  4,G12;  new  ones  are  constantly  being  added,  and  the  libraiy  is 
well  up  to  date.  In  fact,  it  is  a  first-class  working  library  Uw 
hospital  uses. 


CHAPTER     VIII. 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE    IX    PHILADELPHIA. 

The  history  of  Medical  Jiirisprudeiioe  in  any  city  or  locality 
should  include  some  account  of  the  most  important  teachers  and 
writers  on  the  subject,  a  description  of  the  methods  of  instruction 
pursued  in  the  medical  and  le^al  institutions  in  the  commnuity,  a 
history  of  tlie  societies  or  other  organizations  interested  in  the 
dissemination  of  medico-legal  knowledge,  and  some  account  of  cele- 
brated or  important  cases.  These  subjects  can,  however,  be  consid- 
ered here  only  briefly  and  imperfectly.  As  Philadelphia  was  the 
first  medical  center  in  tliis  country,  the  teaching  of  medical  juris- 
prudence in  America  probably  began  in  this  city.  The  earliest 
knowledge  of  such  instruction  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  relates 
to  Benjamin  Rush. 

Dr.  Rush  was  connected  with  the  University  of  I*ennsylvania 
and  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  its  predecessor,  from 
1769  until  his  death  in  1813,  during  which  time  he  occupied  the  posi- 
tions of  professor  of  Chemistry,  professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine and  Clinical  Practice,  and  of  professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic.  In  his  volume  of  Sixteen  Introductory  Lectures  to 
Courses  of  Lectures  upon  the  Institute  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
etc.,  publislied  by  Bradford  «fc  Inskeep  of  Philadelphia,  in  1811, 
Rush  devotes  his  sixteenth  lecture  to  the  study  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, 'i'liis  lecture  was  delivered  in  1810  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  it  Dr.  Rush  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  After  enumerating  the  subjects  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence in  general,  he  selects  for  particular  discussion  those  states 
of  the  mind  which  should  incapacitate  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  prop- 
erty, or  to  bear  witness  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  those  which  should 
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exempt  liiin  from  punisliment  for  the  coiinnissictii  <»f  what  are  callfMT 
crimes  by  tlie  hiAvs  of  our  coiintrv. 

Brief  reference  to  the  main  j)oints  of  this  lecture  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  He  attributes  intellectual  derangement  to  three 
causes:  To  acute  iuHamiiialiou  of  the  brain,  called  phrenitis  or 
phrensy;  to  chronic  inllammation  of  the  brain,  called  mania  or 
madness;  and  to  delirium,  which  is  a  symptom  only  of  general  dis- 
ease of  the  blood-vessels,  or  of  some  part  of  the  body  connected 
bj' sympathy  with  the  brain.  His  conclusions  are  tluit  in  no  stage 
of  phrens}'  is  a  person  in  a  condition  to  dispose  of  property  or  con- 
tract legal  guilt  of  any  kind;  that,  in  madness,  when  it  is  general, 
or  in  its  intervals,  when  these  occur  after  weekly,  or  even  monthly, 
paroxysms  of  madness,  the  person  is  not  in  a  condition  to  dispose  of 
property  or  contract  legal  guilt;  and  the  same  is  true  where  per- 
sons dejjart  in  tlK^ir  feelings,  conversation  and  conduct  in  a  great 
degree  from  their  former  habits.-' 

J)r.  Charles  Caldwell  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1812  to  1813. 

In  1819,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  Avho  had  previously  been  a  judge 
of  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  then  professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  reprinted  in 
the  "Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  with  notes  and  additions, 
the  English  works  of  Farr,  Dease,  Male  and  Haslem.  Ten  years 
later  Dr.  J.  Bell  published  at  Philadelphia  an  introductory  address 
upon  the  same  subject,  and  also  issued  a  syllabus  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ^Medical  Jui-isiirudence  in  the  Philadeli)hia  Medical  In- 
stitute. 

The  first  American  edition  of  a  Avell-kuown  work  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  by  Michael  Kyau,  Avas  e<lited  Avith  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  Bobert  Eglesfeld  Griffith,  M.  ]).,  and  published  by  Carey 
&  Lea  of  Philadelphia,  in  1832.  Two  chapters  of  this  book  were 
entirely  written  by  Dr.  Grittith,  who  was  at  that  time  lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Phihulelphia 
School  of  Medicine.  He  Avas  a  av ell-known  Avriter  and  teacher,  hav- 
ing at  one  time  been  a  professor  in  the  Philadelphia  School  of 
Pharmacy  and  ediioi-  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  at 
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that  time  known  as  the  Journal  of  the  IMiihulelpliia  (.'oHeoe  of 
Pharmacy.  He  was  also  a  ])iofessoi"  in  the  University  of  Maiy- 
laiid  and  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Mrgiiiia,  and  later  rettirned 
to  Philadelphia.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1850  he  was  one  of 
the  vi(.-e-presidents  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences. 

Isaac  Kay,  M.  D.,  LL.  I).,  autlior  of  the  great  work  on  the  "Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  was  a  resident  of  Philadelphia 
from  18G7  until  his  death  on  March  31, 1881.  He  Avas  an  influential 
and  active  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia 
and  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  ^^as  one  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  AVhile  holding  this 
position  he  gave  special  attention  to  the  insane  de]>artnient  of  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  As  lecturer  on  Insanity  in  ilie  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  he  gave  the  first  instruction 
on  insanity  given  in  the  Philadelphia  medical  schools  after  tlie 
time  of  liush.  His  treatise  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insan- 
ity has  never  been  rivaled  nor  approached  in  this  country,  and  lias 
scarcely  been  surpassed  in  any  other.  In  his  "Contributions  to 
Mental  Pathology,"  i)ublished  in  1873,  are  articles  on  many  medico- 
legal cases,  including  the  celebrated  Hinchman  case,  several  will 
cases,  and  an  article  on  medical  experts.  During  the  time  of  his 
residence  in  Philadelphia  Dr.  Pay  appeared  in  numerous  important 
cases  in  wliich  the  question  of  insanity  was  at  issue. 

For  many  years  Dr.  John  James  Keese  was  one  of  liie  fore- 
most medical  jurists  and  toxicologists  of  Philadclpliia.  lie  was 
born  June  1(1,  1818,  and  died  September  1,  1892.  He  was  <Mlucated 
both  in  the  collegiate  and  medical  dei)artments  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  the  third  ]>resi- 
dent  of  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  Society  of  Philadel[)hia;  he 
was  an  honorary  member  of  the  Xew  York  Medico-Legal  Society, 
and  Avas  a  member  of  a  number  of  uiedi(  al  societies  and  associa- 
tions, local,  state  and  national.  He  was  the  aullmr  of  a  text-book 
of  medical  jui-is[>rndence  and  toxic(dogy,  wliicli  has  reached  a 
fourth  edition  and  is  used  as  a  text-book  in  several  (»f  the  Philadel- 
phia medical  colleges.     He  edited  the  seventh  and  ciiiiitli  editions 
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of  Tayloi-'s  ^Maiiiuil  <»f  :\r»'(li(al  .Inri>|»ru<l('ii<(',  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a  iiianual  of  toxicolo^v  and  of  iiiniici-oiis  iiionoiiii-aidis 
and  contrihntions  on  snl)j<M-ts  ](('itaiiiin_u  (o  foitMisic  iiKMlicinc  and 
toxicolo«iy,  anionu  ilicso  bcinn'  ono  <in  "Live  Biilli  in  Fts  Medico- 
Le,Q:al  Tiolations.'"  He  also  Avroto  an  elaborate  review  of  the  trial 
of  ^frs.  ]*]lizal)etli  (1.  Wharton.  Tliis  case,  one  of  the  musm  cclchns- 
of  tins  conntry,  Avas  tried  at  Baltimore,  and  in  it  Avere  eng-ao-ed  a 
nnmher  of  distiniiiiished  American  experts  from  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere.  He  Avas  jtrofessor  of  Medical  Jnrisprndence,  including 
Toxicology,  in  the  Anxiliary  Department  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  from  18(>5  until  October,  181)1. 

The  Auxiliary  ])e]tartment  of  Medicine  of  the  Tniversity  of 
Pennsylvania  Avas  endowcil  by  Dr.  George  B.  A\'(Mtd  in  ISO.").  The 
intention  of  its  fonnder  Avas  t(»  sH)»]denient  by  it  tlie  regnlar  coui'se 
of  medical  instruction  by  lectnres  on  branches  of  science,  wliich 
he  deemed  necessary  to  the  thorough  education  of  the  i)hysician. 
Thebranchesincluded  in  the  curriculum  of  this  course  Avere  zo(>logy 
and  comparative  anatomy,  botauA',  hygiene,  medical  juris])rudence 
and  mineralogy  and  geology.  The  course  Avas  intended  to  be  free 
to  students  and  graduates  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  other  students  being  required  to  ])ay  a  fee 
of  fo  and  a.  special  tuition  fee  for  each  course  or  all  the  courses. 
The  faculty  of  this  departnuMit  Avas  organized  December  KJ,  18(15, 
and  the  first  course  of  lectures  Avas  delivered  in  the  spring  of  18()(). 
Formally  years  the  lectures  of  the  course  Avere  delivered  dni-ing 
the  spring  months,  after  tlie  (lose  of  the  regular  niedicjil  s<'ssion, 
in  March  or  A]»iil.  As  tlu^  different  departments  in  the  University 
develo])(Ml,  some  of  the  courses  of  instruction  Avei-e  tiansferred  to 
different  departments.  The  courses  on  Hygiene  and  Medical  Jniis- 
prudence  Avere  given  in  the  medical  hall  or  in  the  laboratory  of 
hygiene. 

Professor  Beese  deli\"ere<|  a  systematic  course  on  Meclicjil  .Tnris- 
prudence,  including  t(»xic(dogy,  in  connection  Avitli  this  depaiiinient, 
up  to  1801.  IMie  terms  of  the  eiidoAvment  of  the  (h'pai-tment  called 
for  a  course  on  Medical  .Tnris])riidence,  but  this  Avas  made  bA^  the 
facultv  and  by  Dr.  Keese  to  iin  Inde  t(»xicology,  and  his  usual  course 
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of  instruction  inchided  two  Icrtmcs  ])cr  Aveck  on  General  Medirnl 
Jniisi)ni(len('e  and  one  on  Toxicinoiiv.  These  lecturers  of  Dr.  lleese 
Mere  popular  Avitli  the  students,  and  were  generally  well  attended. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Mills  was  api»ointed  May  2,  1892,  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  University  of  Pennsylvajiia,  professor  of  Mental  Dis- 
eases and  of  Medical  .Turisprud«'nre,  Avith  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  fill  the  cliair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Auxiliary 
Department  of  ]\r('dicine,  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  this 
course  to  students  desiring  a  certificate  or  dijtloina  being  conipnl- 
sor}'.  The  lectures  on  ^Medical  Jurisi)rudence,  like  those  on  Mental 
Diseases,  were  also  to  be  open  as  a  voluntary  elective  to  students 
of  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  regular  medical  department. 
Since  1893-94  they  ha^e  been  regularly  rostered  as  a  part  of  the 
fourth-year  course.  In  189(;,  tlie  course  Avas  made  a  minor  elective 
for  graduation  and  the  degree  in  medicine  for  students  of  the  fourtli 
year.  The  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Mills  are  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence alone.  Instruction  in  Toxicology  is  given  by  the  professor  of 
Cliemistry  in  the  Medical  Department.  Since  1894  Dr.  Mills  has 
made  part  of  his  course  clinical,  giving  the  instruction  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  the  malerial  being  drawn  from  the  large  number 
of  patients  under  his  care  in  tli<^  nervous  wards  and  Insane  Depart- 
ment. In  these  lectures  lie  lias  been  able  to  illustrate  practical 
l)oints  in  forensic  medicine  i-egarding  such  subjects  as  aphasia, 
e])ilepsy,  hysteria,  hypnotism,  traumatisms,  feigned  and  factitious 
diseases,  alcoholism,  idiocy  and  imbecility,  and  insanity  in  all  its 
phases.  Although  the  lectures  on  Me<lical  Jurisprudence  in  the 
fourtli  year  are  elective,  they  are  ancII  attended.  ( 'ertilicates  of 
attendance  and  proflcien<y  in  Medic^il  Jurisprudence  are  given  to 
the  graduates  of  the  Medical  l)e]>ai'tnient  who  have  attended  a  full 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Auxiliary  Medical  Department  and 
have  y)assed  satisfactory  examinations. 

Dr.  Henry  (\  ('lia]»iiiaii  hegaii  to  (each  the  subject  of  Medic.-il 
Jurisprudence  systematically  in  the  JelTeisou  Meclical  Colh'ge  in 
tluMvinter  of  1891,  making  il  a  p;n-l  of  the  regular  winter  course, 
and  examining  on  the  same,  having  pi-eviously  lecture<l  on  the  sub- 
ject during  the  spring  for  a  ninnbei-  of  years.    The  «-ommon  course 
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extends  over  ;i1m»ui  two  iiioiiilis,  iucliKliii.u  t\vo  lectures  a  week, 
ex(ludiiii»  t<)xi((»lo^y,  Avliich  lias  been  tanulit  for  at  least  twenty- 
live  years  by  tlie  jn'ofessor  of  (Mieiiiistry  in  the  Jefferson  Colleiie. 
Dr.  ('haiiiiiaii  is  i)rofe.ssor  of  Institntes  of  Medieine,  which  indndes 
PliYsiolooy  and  Medical  Jnris])rndence,  and  Dr.  Holland  is  the  i)i<>- 
fessor  of  Toxicoloi»y.  Dr.  ('hai)nian  has  iiublished  a.  manual  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicoloiiy,  the  first  edition  of  which 
Avas  issued  in  IS!).'*,  and  the  second  edition,  containini:;  a  brief 
bibliography,  in  1890. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Keese  was  a])p()inted  lecturer  on  Medical  Jnrispiu- 
dence  in  the  Woman's  McMlical  Colh^iie  of  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
tinned,  imtil  1892,  to  deliver  a  number  of  lectures  on  the  subject 
every  sprinu.  In  1803,  Dr.  (Miarles  K.  Mills  was  appointed  lec- 
turer on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  to  succeed  Dr.  Iveese,  and  since 
that  time  has  <i•i^en  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject  late  in  the 
Avinter  or  early  in  the  spring.  The  course  includes  ten  lectures, 
and  is  attended  by  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  years.  As  it  is 
attended  by  students  of  both  these  years,  it  is  made  progressive 
during  the  two  years,  the  subject  lectured  upon  one  year  not  being 
lectured  upon  the  next.  The  entire  course  of  tAvo  years,  therefore, 
covers  tAventy  lectures.  Toxicology  is  not  included  in  the  instruc- 
tion, which  is  given  by  the  professor  of  ChemistrA'. 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College,  a  chair  of  Afedical  Jurisprudence  Avas  embraced  in  the 
curriculum,  and  Abraham  S.  Gerhard,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  AA'as  elected 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  of  Clinical  Medicine.  After 
the  death  of  Professor  Gerhard,  Spencer  Morris,  Pli.  D,,  M.  D.,  A\as 
elected  adjunct  professor  of  3Iedical  Jurisprudence.  He  delivers 
twenty-eight  lectures  during  a  session.  The  trustees  of  this  college 
regard  this  branch  of  the  curriculum  uf  such  importance  to  i(s 
alumni  that  if  the  candidate  for  graduation  fails  in  his  final  exaiu- 
ination  to  obtain  a  mark  oC  less  than  seventy,  he  is  refused  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  ^ledicine.  The  successful  candidate  is  given  a 
certificate  staling  that  he  has  i>assed  the  re<juired  examination. 

The  standai'd  English  Manual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by 
Alfred  Swayne  Tayloi-,  has  passed  through  a  number  of  American 
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editions,  Aviiicli  liavc  Ixmmi  edited  by  Philadelphia  physicians  and 
issued  from  Philadelphia  pnblishiug  lionses.  An  earh^  edition, 
issued  by  Lea  and  Blanchard,  in  1845,  was  edited  by  Robert  Egles- 
feld  Griffith,  ^F.  D.,  who  had  also  been  the  American  editor  of 
Pyan's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  Ameri- 
can editions  of  this  work  were  edited  by  Edward  Hartshorne,  M.  1)., 
the  last  of  these  appearing  in  1861.  The  sixth  American  edition 
of  this  work,  with  notes  and  references  to  American  decisions,  was 
edited  by  Clement  B.  Penrose,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  The 
seventli  and  eighth  .Vmerican  editions,  issued  in  1873  and  18S0, 
were  edited  by  Professor  John  J.  Peese,  M.  D.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  original  contributions  of  Professor  Reese 
to  the  subject  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

"A  Monograph  on  Mental  Unsoundness,"  by  Francis  Wharton, 
LL.  D.,  Mas  published  in  1885  by  Kay  &  Pro.  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
same  year,  ^'A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,"  by  Francis 
Wharton,  LL.  D.,  and  Moreton  Stille,  M.  D.,  a  volume  of  815  pages, 
was  issued  by  the  same  publishers.  Other  editions  of  this  work 
were  copyrighted  in  18(50  and  1872.  The  medical  portion  of  this 
treatise  was  revised,  with  numer(ms  additions,  b}'  Alfred  Stilh', 
M.  D.,  in  18G0.  The  tirst  vcdume  of  the  third  edition  was  published 
in  1872,  and  the  second  volume,  edited  by  Samuel  Ashhurst,  M.  I)., 
of  Pliiladelphia,  Robert  Amory,  M.  D.,  of  Rrookline,  Massacliusetts, 
and  Wharton  Sinkler,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  appeared  in  1873.  In 
1882  a  fourth  edition  of  this  standard  work  was  issued,  the  first 
volume  liaviug  for  lis  subtitle,  "A  Treatise  on  Mental  Unsoundness, 
by  Francis  AVliarton,"  Avliile  the  second  volume  was  edited  by 
Robert  Amory,  M.  1).,  and  Edward  S.  Wood,  M.  1). 

Moreton  Stille,  M.  D.,  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family, 
one  of  his  brotliers,  Charles  J.  Stille',  LL.  D.,  having  been  professor 
of  History,  and  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
another,  Alfred  Stille,  M.  I).,  LL.  ]).,  having  been  for  many  years 
])rofessor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Medical 
Depai-tment  of  the  University.  The  share  assigned  to  Dr.  Moreton 
vStillein  Whaiion  and  Stille's  Medical  Jurisprudence  "consisted  in 
the  articles  on  the  'F(x*tus  and  New-born  Cliihl,"    on   'Sexual  Reia- 
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tions,"  on  'Idontity,'  aii<l  <»i}  tIh'  M 'a  uses  of  Dcnlli."  Kt'lfninjij,'  to 
tlic^  mainici'  in  wliirh  this  poi-tion  of  tlu'  work  was  executed,  one  of 
liis  biographers,  Dr.  llollinusworth  (a),  sa.\s:  'The  iinaiiinions  senti- 
ment of  the  profession,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  been  expressed  in 
the  unnierons  reviews  tliat  liave  been  written  upon  it,  is  t.liat  it  is 
a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  medical  literature.  It  certainly 
occu]»ies  a  position  in  advance  of  all  previous  works  upon  the  same 
8ubjeet,  for  much  of  its  information,  owing  to  its  being  gatliertMl 
from  sources  almost  entirely  unexplored  before,  is  positively  novel. 
Almost  every  page  in  it  testifies,  by  its  numerous  references,  to  the 
extended  research  of  the  writer  in  these  exotic  regions."  " 

Dr.  J,  O.  Ordronaux  was  the  autlnu'  of  a  treatise,  entitled  The 
Jurisprudence  of  Medicine,  \\  hi(  li  was  imblished  in  IMiihidelphia 
in  1869. 

Hamilton's  System  of  Legal  Medicine,  jtublished  in  ]S1)^  K.  C. 
McMurtrie,  Esq.,  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  has  in  the  first  volume  a 
paper  on  ^'The  Obligation  of  the  Insured  and  the  Insurer,"  while 
Volume  II  contains  a  paper  on  "Aphasia  and  Other  Affections  of 
Speech,"  by  Charles  K.  Mills,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

In  addition  to  the  editing  by  rhiladeljiliians  of  tlie  manuals 
of  Eyan  and  of  Taylor,  and  tiie  ]>ublishiug  of  the  works  of  Wharton, 
Stille,  Reese  and  Chapman,  many  valuable  me<lico-legal  j tapers 
have  been  written  by  Honorable  William  X.  Ashman,  John  A. 
Clark,  Es<i.;  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.;  Thomas  W.  IJailow,  Es((.; 
PaschalH.  Coggins,  Esq.;  T.  (J.  \\'(.ruMey,  ,M.  !).;  Il.(".  Wdnd.  M.  \K\ 
John  Marshal,  M.  1).;  Francis  X.  Dercnni,  M.  I).;  Ilcniy  Lcffniann, 
M.D.;  James  Hendrie  Lloyd,  M.  l).;.I(.hn  15.  Cliapin,  M.  I).;  W.  \)\\f- 
field  Ilobinson,  M.  I).;  :\r.  \'.  15a  1 1,  M.  1).,  and  Iv  X.  I5rush,  M.  I  >. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Medico-Legal  S(»ciety  of  JMiiia- 
delphia  has  been  in  exisience  sim-e  ISTI.  It  was  oi-ganiz<d  in  a 
hall  at  Kidge  avenue  and  Master  sti'<'et,  August  2.">,  1S77,  nndci-  I  he 
name  <»f  the  Xorthwesiern  Me(li(al  Association.  Tiic  name  was 
changed  to  tlie  IMiihiih-lphia  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  1*, 
1880.    It  was  chartered  March  12,  1883,  as  the  Medico-Legal  Society 
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of  Pliilad<'lphia.  Its  objects  aro  to  disseminate  sucli  medico-legal 
knowledge  as  will  be  useful  to  the  membership  and  will  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  at  large;  and  to  effect  a  close  adherence  to 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  its  presidents:  1883,  C.  R.  Prall,  M.  D.; 
1884,  T.  S.  Butcher,  M.  D.;  1885  and  1880,  Franklin  B.  Harzel,  M.  D.; 
1887,  William  C.  Hollopeter,  M.  I).;  1888  and  1889,  Joseph  D. 
Schoales,  M.  D.;  181)0,  William  F.  Waugh,  M.  D.;  1891,  Joseph  Mar- 
tin, M.  D.;  1892,  Wilson  Buckby,  M.  D.;  1893,  William  A.  Chandler, 
M.  D.;  1894,  A.  Busling  Kainear,  M.  D.;  1895,  Wm.  H.  Gominger, 
M.  D.;  189G,  A.  B.  Hirsh,  :\r.  1).;  and  1897,  Wm.  11.  Ziegler,  M.  I). 

The  society  meets  on  the  fourth  Tuesdays  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  and  since  its  organization  a  number  of  papers 
have  been  read  on  medico-legal  subjects,  as  W(^ll  as  others  relating 
to  general  medicine. 

Another  society  for  the  dissemination  of  medico-legal  knowl- 
edge and  the  discussion  of  medico-legal  topics,  "The  Medical  Juris- 
prudence Society  of  Philadelj)hia,"  was  organized  in  1883  and  in- 
corporated in  1888.  Much  valuable  work  was  done  by  it  during 
several  years,  although  the  meetings  were  discontinued  in  1891. 
The  society  was  one  of  the  first  to  agitate  for  a  law  establishing  a 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  Among  the  papers  read  during 
the  active  life  of  the  society  were  the  following:  "Trial  by  Jury," 
by  Henry  Hazelhurst,  Esq.;  "The  Case  of  Jcxseph  Taylor,"  by  C.  K. 
Mills,  M.  D.;  "The  Trial  of  Charles  Baines  for  Murder,"  by  H.  C. 
"SA'ood,  :\1.  D.;  "The  Medico-Legal  Belations  of  Idiocy,"  by  Hon. 
AVm.  X.  Ashman;  "Visiting  the  Forum  of  the  Whipping  Post:  Is 
the  Cat-o'-Xine  Tails  a  Success?"  by  G.  M.  Bradfield,  M.  D.;  and 
T.  H.  Andrews,  M.  D.;  "Live  Birth  in  Its  Medico-Legal  Belations," 
by  J.  J.  Keese,  M.  D.;  "Will  Contests,"  by  W.  E.  Bex,  Esq.;  "Food 
Laws,"  by  Henry  Leffmann,  M.  D.;  "Microscopical  Examination  of 
Blood,"  by  Henry  F.  Formad;  "The  Trial  of  Lunatics,"  by  ^^^  W. 
Carr,  Esq.;  and  "The  Insaniiy  of  Oscar  Hugo  ^Vel)ber,''  by  James 
Hendrie  Lloyd,  M.  I).  The  late  distinguished  Dr.  Samuel  I).  Gross 
was  the  fiist  president.  Tlie  following  note  regarding  the  first 
meeting  occui-s  in  his  nutobiogi-ajdiy :     "I  attendcil   this  evening 
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thefirst  rejiiiliii-  nicclino-  of  the  JMiihi'lclphiji  Medical  Jiirisprudeuce 
Society,  of  wliich  I  was  elected  the  first  president.  A  better  title 
would  have  been  (he  Medieo-Leiial  Hociety,  bnt  that  name  was 
already  in  the  possession  of  another  organization,  altliongh  one 
for  a  different  object.  The  new  society  promises  well,  as  it  em- 
braces in  its  list  of  membership  a  number  of  distinguished  physi- 
cians and  la.wyers,  stimulated  by  a  desire  to  svork.  Dr.  John  J. 
Reese,  professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  address  on 
the  testimony  of  experts,  in  which  he  ex])osed  the  partisan  charac- 
ter of  such  witnesses,  the  inadequacy  of  their  testimony,  and  the 
positive  injury  which  they  often  do  to  the  cause  of  justice.  He 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  PruSvSian  system,  which  consists 
in  the  appointment  by  the  government  of  thoroughly  educated  men, 
who  sit  on  the  bench  with  the  judges  and  assist  them  in  trying 
the  case  by  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses. In  1808,  in  an  address  which  I  delivered  before  the  Medi- 
cal Association,  as  its  ])resident,  I  recommended  a  similar  plan, 
without  any  knowledge  that  it  was  in  force  in  Germany."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  society:  1884,  Samuel  D. 
Gross,  M.  D.;  1885,  George  W.  Biddle,  Esq.;  1886,  John  J.  Reese, 
M.  D.;  1887,  Hon.  Wm.  X.  Ashman;  1888,  Chas.  K.  Mills,  M.  D.;  1889, 
John  A. Clark,  Esq., and  Dr.  James  Ilendrie  Lloyd,  most  of  the  presi- 
dents having  also  first  served  as  vice-presidents.  The  treasurers  were 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  Esq.,  and  Paschal  H.  Coggins,  Esq.  Dr.  Henry 
Leffmann  was  the  first  secretary  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Francis 
X.  Dercum.  The  recorder  of  the  society  Avas  Dr.  G.  Milton  Rra<l- 
field.  One  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  society  Avas  a 
joint  meeting  with  the  Philadelphia  Neurological  Society,  January 
24,  1887.  This  meeting  was  presided  over  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  and  ilie  subject  of  discussion  was  "Medico-Legal 
Questions  Concerning  Insanity."  f- 

A  name  widely  known  both  in  this  country  and  abroad  is  that 
of  Professor  Theodore  G.  Wormley,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  medical  chemists  and  toxicologists  of  his  da^'. 
Upon  the  resignation  of  Pj-of.  li.  E.  Rogers,  in  1877,  he  was  elected 
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to  fill  the  cliair  of  (  Miemi.stiy  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death  in  ISIJT. 
His  book  ni)on  "Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,  Including  Their  Pat  lio- 
logical,  Physiological  and  Legal  Relations:  Adapted  to  the  Use  of 
the  Medical  Jurist,  Physician  and  General  Chemist,  New  York, 
1867,"'  is  a  standard  Avork,  "Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology," 
was  the  title  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress,  held  in  Philadelpliia  in  1876,  to  which  Congress  he  was 
a  delegate.  Professor  AVornile}'  was  an  expert  in  many  important 
cases  involving  chemical  or  toxicological  questions.  As  a  witness 
he  was  careful,  lucid  and  positive,  and  great  weight  was  always 
given  to  his  testimony. 

Another  Philadelphian  eminent  for  his  work  in  toxicology  is 
Dr.  Henry  Leffmann,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  Dr.  Leffmann  was  lec- 
turer on  Toxicology  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  from  1875  to 
1883,  chemist  to  the  coroner  of  Philadelphia  from  1885  to  1897,  and 
he  has, also  been  chemist  to  tlie  Dairy  and  Food  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  since  1893.  He  has  been  port  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia twice,  namely,  from  1884  to  1887  and  from  1891  to  1892.  He  is 
the  editor  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Reese's  text  book  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology,  and  has  taken  pai*t  in  many  well- 
known  medico-legal  cases  in  Philadelphia  as  an  expert  for  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Among  these  are  the  Philadelphia 
case  of  Alfred  (Jerson,  tA\  ice  convicted  and  finally  executed  for  the 
murder  of  his  Avife  and  mother-in-law;  the  case  of  Mrs.  Whiteliug, 
convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  her  children,  and  the  case 
of  H.  H.  Mud  get,  alias  H.  H.  Holmes,  convicted  and  executed  for 
the  murder  of  B.  F.  Pietzel.  Dr.  Left' manii  is  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Toxicology  in  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  distinguished  medical  Avriler 
and  teacher,  has  figured  in  many  important  medico-legal  cases  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  usually  in  cases  of  a  toxicological  or 
neurological  character,  as  the  Joseph  Taylor  case,  tlie  Meyer  poison- 
ing case  in  NeAV  York,  the  Johnston  case,  tried  at  New  Rloomtield, 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  large  number  of  will  contests  and  questions 
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involving  the  questions  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  svs- 
tem. 

Among  the  medical  men  of  Philadelphia  who  have  most  fre- 
quently appeared  in  the  courts  in  recent  years  are:  I).  Hayes  Agnew, 
M.  D.;  William  U.  Pancoast,  M.  D.;  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  M.  D.;  W.  W. 
Keen,  M.  D.;  J.  William  \Vhite,  M.  D.;  Henry  K.  Wharton,  M.  D.; 
Thomas  G.  Morton,  M.  D.;  Thomas  S.  K.  Morton,  M.  D.;  W.  Joseph 
Hearn,  M.  D.;  A\'.  \V.  Xaylor,  M.  1).;  F.  X.  Dercum,  M.  D.;  Wharton 
Sinlder,  M.  D.;  James  Hendrie  Lloyd,  M.  D.;  C.  W.  Burr,  M.  D.; 
John  J,  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  and  J.  Chalmers  Da  Costa,  M.  D. 

The  author  of  this  paper  has  been  engaged  as  a  medical  vsit- 
ness  or  in  an  advisory  capacity'  during  the  last  fifteen  j-ears  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  cases  involving  chiefly  the  questions  of  insan- 
ity, imbecility,  mental  incompetency  and  injuries  or  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system.  Among  tJie  most  important  of  these  were  the 
William  Meredith  case,  the  Ivuddach  will  case,  the  Wistar  will  case, 
the  Weaver  case,  the  Joseph  Taylor  case,  the  Oscar  Hugo  Webber 
case,  the  Bartley  Peak  case,  the  Johnston  case  and  the  Elwood 
Kowan  case. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MEDICA1>     LITKRA'rrKI':    OF     PHILADELPHIA. 

There  are  various  methods  that  might  be  adopted  by  the  writer 
upon  the  medical  literature  of  any  town  or  country.  In  the  first 
place,  he  might  catalogue  chronologically  everything  that  has  been 
published,  leaving  to  the  reader  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff.  Tliis  would  be  equivalent  to  grouping  in  one  of  the  cases 
of  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians  all  the  cards  on  which 
are  catalogued  tlie  works  of  IMiiladelphians,  the  books  being 
arranged  upon  the  shelves  in  a  corresponding  manner:  i.  e.,  with 
sole  reference  to  their  place  and  date  of  publication.  One  need 
not  be  a  librarian  in  order  to  i)erceive  the  futility  of  such  a  plan. 
Another  method  would  consist  in  the  enumeration  of  the  works 
of  those  who  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  leaders 
of  their  day,  and  many  of  Avhom,  I  venture  to  say,  would  have  been 
glad,  at  the  close  of  their  careers,  to  suppress  some  of  their  earlier 
l)ublications.  Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  contributions 
to  literature  which  have  emanated  from  Philadelphia  will  at  once 
perceive  that  this  method  would  also  partake  too  largely  of  the 
nature  of  a  catalogue.  There  remains  the  method  which  we  shall 
adopt,  namely,  that  of  indicating  the  landmarks  in  the  field  of 
medical  literature.  The  value  of  the  work  of  a  medical  writer  is 
not  dependent  upon  its  quantity,  a  single  article  or  a  few  remarks 
in  the  course  of  a  discussion  being  sometimes  more  precious  than 
an  octavo  volume.  The  aim  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter  will, 
therefore,  be  to  indicate  and  review  those  contributions  to  litera- 
ture which  have  been  described  as  landmarks,  but  wliidi  might 
more  appropriately  be  styled  the  stepping  stones  by  which  we 
have  risen  to  the  "higher  things"  of  the  present  day. 

The  oldest   lMiihideli)hia   medical  treatise   extant   is   by   Dr. 
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Thomas  Cadwalader,  and  is  entitled  An  Essiiy  (»n  the  WCsi  India 
Dry-Gripes;  With  the  Metliod  oi"  IM-ci^venlini;-  and  Cnrini;-  lliat  Crnel 
Distemper.  To  wlncli  is  added,  An  Ivxliaoidinarv  Case  in  JMivs- 
ick. 

rhiladelpliia:  I'rinted  and  sold  by  U.  Franklin.     M.DCC.XIA'. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  numerous  literary  treasures  collected 
by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Lewis,  and  the  copy  in  the  LeAvis  Library 
is  rendered  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the  collector's  standpoint, 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  containing  the  two  prefaces,  one 
of  which  was  suppressed.  These  prefaces  were  both  written  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  day,  March  25,  1745,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  for  the  suppression  of  either,  still  less  for 
the  publication  of  both. 

At  the  present  day,  the  book  is  only  of  value  to  the  bibliophile 
and  the  antiquarian.  From  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  open  to  a  species  of  criticism  which  is  always  unfair: 
namely,  that  of  a  more  enlightened  age  than  that  in  Avhich  Ihe 
author  wrote. 

The  term  Dr3'-Grii)es  was  undoubtedly  applied  in  the  \Yest 
Indies  to  cases  of  lead  colic,  whi(di  were  unusually  ]>i-evalent  in 
that  region  on  account  of  the  practice  of  distilling  rnni  in  leaden 
stills.  Cadwalader,  hoAvever,  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  his 
cases  as  due  to  lead  poisoning,  for  he  says:  "I  have  seen  in  England 
two  instances  of  the  Success  attending  the  Method  here  laid  down 
for  the  Dry-Gripes  in  the  Clndica  I'iclonnni,  arising  ti-oni  the  Fames 
of  White  Lead;  which  gives  me  Keason  to  lio|»e  iluit  by  a  rmllier 
Trial  of  it  in  Europe,  it  would  be  fonnd  as  beneficial  in  the  latter 
Distemper  as  in  the  former."  At  the  same  time,  lie  does  not 
fail  to  note  the  occasional  occurrence  of  paralysis,  for  he  renuirks: 
"We  frequently  observe  Persons  in  the  Drj-Gripes  to  lose  the  use 
of  their  Limbs  (the  Ancles  and  Wrists  becoming  weak  and  the 
Balls  of  their  Thumbs  sinking)." 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  (^KlwahKb'r  was  describing 
cases  of  lead  colic  without  recognizing  their  true  nature.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  Avorthy  of  remark  tlmt  lie  gives  the  preference  to 
subacid  liquors  for  persons  of  "weak,  relaxed  nerves:"  such  as 
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Itheniisli  wine,  "Madeira  W'iiic  in  \vlii<li  KattlcsiiaUcs  arc  iiiliiscd, 
«our  and  weaU  IMnicli  made  with  old  S|>iiil,*'  etc. 

Fancy  a  Cadwaladcr  pnttin*:;  rattlesnakes  in  his  Madeira!  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  was  of  an  inferior  vintap',  and  that  the  j»ood 
doctor  was  like  tlie  hoit-rinnit  of  whom  Weir  Mitclieil  relates,  in 
his  "Madeira  Party,"  that,  when  dying,  he  "declined  to  have  his 
wine  whey  ma(h:'  ont  of  a  famous  old  Madeira,  saying  that  it  was 
a  waste  of  a  good  thing  on  a  palate  Avliich  was  past  knowing  sherry 
from  port." 

The  "P^xtraordinary  Case  in  IMiysick,"  i>nblished  in  connection 
with  the  Treatise?  on  the  Dry-Gripes,  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
mollifies  ossinm  in  a  woman  aged  forty,  who  had  ])revionsly  suf- 
fered from  diabetes  and  "intermitting  fev<'i'."  The  case  derives 
additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  its  study  was  completed  by 
a  careful  autopsy  performed  by  Dr.  Cadwalader  on  A])ril  12, 1742. 

Between  1he  i)ublication  of  Cadwalader's  treatise  and  the  writ- 
ings of  Jvush  there  is  little  for  the  chronicler  to  record,  but  that 
little  is  not  without  interest.  Dr.  Thomas  Bond  contributed  two 
short  papers  to  the  Medical  Observati(»iis  and  Inquiries,  oi  which 
the  first  is  "An  account  of  a  woiiii  bred  in  the  liver,  communicated 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Clephane.'-  The  second  is  also  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  in  which  the  writer  reports  success 
from  the  use  of  the  bark  in  scrofulous  cases,  as  previously  recom- 
mended by  Fothergill.  The  account  of  the  worm  is  too  vague  to 
enable  one  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  its  nature.  It  was  discharged 
frctm  the  bowel  in  two  fragments,  of  which  the  lirst  was  the  "fore- 
part of  an  annular  worm  nine  inches  long,  and  an  inch  in  diameter; 
and  in  six  hours  more,  the  tail  and  other  paits  of  the  body,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  20  inches  in  length,"  were  vended.  "It  was  of 
a  red  color  and  filled  with  blood,  after  the  manner  of  a  leech." 
That  the  worm  had  occu|)ied  the  liver  was  inferred  from  the  ajjpear- 
auce  of  that  organ  i)ost-moi'teui,  as  well  as  fi'oui  the  syniptonis 
observed  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  TIh'  ]Kirasite  was  sent  to 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  whose  collection  Dr.  Morgan  saw  it  many 
years  later.  The  most  interesting  of  Bond's  writings  is  his  "Intro- 
ductory^ Lecture  to  a  Course  of  Clinical  Observations  in  the  Penn- 
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sylvania  Hospital,  delivered  there  the  tliir<l  ol'  December,  1766."^ 
This  lecture  is  preserved  anions;  the  archives  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  and  is  an  eloquent  plea  in  I'avor  of  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  clinical  instruction. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries 
is  "A  delation  of  a  Cure  Performed  l)y  Electricit}^,  from  Dr.  Cad- 
walader  Evans,  Student  in  Physic  at  Philadelphia.  Communicated 
Oct.  2],  IT.j-t."  This  case  deserves  particular  mention,  not  f»uly 
because  it  was,  probably,  the  first  in  which  electricity  wa& 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  hysteria,  but  also  because  the  elec- 
trician was  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  patient  was  a  woman 
about  24  years  of  ago,  who  had  suffered  from  convulsions  for  ten 
years.  Finding,  she  says,  that  ''death  was  more  desirable  than 
life,  on  the  terms  I  enjoyed  it,"  I  "went    to    Philadelphia,   the 

beginning  of  Sept.,  1752,  and  applied  to  B.  Franklin." 

"I  received  four  shocks  morning  and  evening;  they  were  what  they 
call  200  strokes  of  the  wheel,  which  tills  an  eight-gallon  bottle  and 
indeed  they  were  very  severe.  On  receiving  the  first  shock,  I  felt 
the  fit  veiy  severe,  but  the  second  effectually  carried  it  off,  and 
thus  it  was  every  time  I  went  through  the  operation;  yet  the  symp- 
toms gradually  decreased,  till  at  length  they  entirely  left  me.  I 
staid  in  town  but  two  weeks,  and,  when  I  went  home,  B,  Franklin 
was  so  good  as  to  supply  me  with  a  globe  and  bottle,  to  electrify 

myself  ever^'  day  for  three  months." "I  now  enjoy  such  a  state 

of  health  as  I  would  have  given  all  the  world  for,  this  time  two 
years,  if  it  had  been  in  my  power,  and  I  have  great  reason  to  hope 
it  will  continue." 

There  are  no  comments  from  B.  Franklin,  but  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed  that  even  he  could  have  been  at  that  time  aware 
that  suggestion  is  far  more  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  nervous 
system  than  electricity  in  any  form.  f 

If  Dr.  John  Pedman  had  left  no  literary  remains  except  his 
graduating  thesis — De  Abortu — it  would  have  amply  sufficed  to^ 
stamp  him  as  a  scholar.     Of  this  thesis,  the  library  of  the  College  oi 
Physicians  possesses  a  beautiful  copy,  which  was  printed  at  LeydenI 
and  dedicated  to  William  Allen,  John  Kearsley,  whom  he  styles] 
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his  Maecenas  (''MiX'ceuati  siio  in  perpetiuuii  colendo"),  Tliomas 
Bourne  and  Josepli  Redman,  his  brother.  It  is  prefaced  by  the  sen- 
tence from  Boerhaave:  Xiilhi  est  qniB  pulchriora  laboriim  prsemia 
cultoribuspersolvit  quaiii  nuMlicM  sapientia. 

At  the  stated  meetinj*  of  the  ( 'olk^ge  of  Physicians  on  Septem- 
ber 7,  1793,  Dr.  Redman  read  an  account  of  the  yellow  fever  e])i- 
demic  which  prevailed  in  Pliiladelphia  in  tlie  autumn  of  1762.  This 
paper  remained  in  manuscript  until  1865,  Avhen  it  was  printed  by 
order  of  the  college.  It  is  certainly  rare  for  a  posthumous  honor 
of  this  kind  to  be  conferred  upon  a  modical  Avriter.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  fact  that  the  popularity  of  a  book 
expires  with  its  author.  The  chief  remaining  contribution  of  Red- 
man to  literature  is  a  Defense  of  Inoculation,  vrhich  seems  to  have 
decided  in  the  affirmative  a  controversy  that  had  been  waged  con- 
cerning the  benefits  of  that  practice. 

The  inaugural  theses  of  Shippen,  Morgan,  Kuhn  and  Rush  arc, 
from  an  historical  standpoint,  among  the  choicest  works  in  the 
library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  but,  in  addition,  they  possess 
a  value  which  is  more  or  less  intrinsic.  They  were  all  published  at 
Edinburgh,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  in  Latin.  Their  dates 
and  titles  are  as  follows: 

Thesis  of  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  De  Placentae  cum  utei'o 
nexu.     Edinburgi:  apud  Balfour,  Hamilton  et  Neill,  1761. 

Thesis  of  Dr.  John  Morgan,  De  Puopoiesi  sive  Tentameu  Medi- 
cum  inauguiale  de  Puris  Coufectione.  Edinburgi:  cum  Typis  Aca- 
demicis,  1763. 

Thesis  of  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  De  Lavatione  Frigida.  Edinburgi: 
apud  Balfour,  Auld  et  Smellie,  1767. 

Thesis  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  De  Coctione  ciborum  in  ventri- 
culo.     Edinburgi:  Balfour,  Auld  et  Smellie,  1768. 

Of  the  above,  the  thesis  of  Morgan  is  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing, for  it  maintains  a  theory  concerning  the  formation  of  pus 
which  was  corroborated  more  than  a  century  later  by  the  researches 
of  Cohnheim.  This  is  manifest  from  the  following  extract:  "Hoc 
mea  speciale  habet,  pus  nempe  neque  in  sanguine  neque  extra  vasi 
generari,  sed  in  ipsis  vasis  inflammatis;  et  vasorum  mutationes  ab 
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iutlaniiiKH  ioiic  inductas,  esse  caiisas  cllicicntc's  <iua'  virtnte 
qiiadaiii  sccn'toria,  ]»us  c  saiiiiuinc  cliciiml." 

Coiirciiiiuii  tills  (|U('sil(m,  tlic  lah'  1  )r.  (uMn-jLic  W  .  Xonis.  In  his 
classical  work  on  tlic  i^aily  llisioiy  of  .Medicine  in  IMiiladclpliia, 
remarks: 

"Thai  he  was  the  tirst  lit  aniioniicc  this  doctrine  there  can  be  no 
donbl.  The  claim  to  it  has  been  nsnall.v  awarded  to  John  llnnter; 
bnt  Mr.  Cnrrv,  a  teacher  of  Anatomy  of  (lay's  Hospital,  in  1817, 
aftermost  careful  investiiiation,  has  adjinljiicd  it  to  Dr.  Morpm, 
Avlio,  he  says,  'discnssed  the  (pn'stion  in  his  Inaujuiiral  Discourse 
with  ^reat  in-icnnity,  and  I  can  find  no  ]»roof  liiat  Hunter  taught, 
or  even  ado])ted,  snch  an  o]>inion  until  a  considerably  later  period' 
(London  Med.  and  Tliys.  Journ.,  ^^tl.  XXXATIL,  1S17).  The  various 
views  wliich  have  ]>revailed  on  the  oriiiin  and  formation  of  pus 
since  that  jteriod,  form  a  curions  stndy,  ami  now,  after  more,  than 
a  century,  Cohnheim  i\'irch(»w"s  Archiv.,  \'ol.  XXXN'llI)  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  while  corpuscles  do  actually  esca])e  from  the 
intact  vessels,  an<l  contribnte.  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  tlie  for- 
mation of  1)US.'' 

The  most  interesting  of  Morgan's  writinirs,  from  a  medical 
standpoint,  is  his  account  "of  a  livinii-  snake  in  a  horse's  eye,  and  of 
other  unusual  productions  of  animals.  \\y  John  Mor<>an,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Loudon,  l*rofess<»r  of  the  Theoiy  ami  Practice  (^f  Physic, 
Philadelphia"  (a). 

Dr.  Morgan,  in  this  ])aper,  uixcs  an  accurate  description  of  a 
living  tilaria  in  tin'  eye  of  a  horse  that  was  (ui  exhibition  on  Arch 
street,  between  Sixth  ami  Se\entli  streets,  lie  refuses  to  discuss 
the  question  ol  the  path  by  wlii<h  the  animal  gained  access  to  the 
i'ye,  but  refers  to  several  otliei-  cases  of  aninuil  parasites,  and  men- 
tions having-  had  more  than  one  case  of  guinea  worm  (tilari.a  Medi- 
nensis)  tinder  his  care  at  t.he  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  lie  also 
refers  to  the  wortn  "bred  in  the  liver  •)f  Mrs.  Holt  in  this  city  about 
thirty  years  ago"  (b),  and  mentions  having  seen  it  in  the  anatomical 
cabinet  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  ten  yeift's  previously. 


(a)  Trans.  Am.  Thilos.  Soc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  853. 

(b)  Case  of  Dr.  Cadwalador  Evans.  :)l)Ove  n  ferrcd  to. 
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111  1878  Dr.  Charles  S.  Tnriibnll  exhibited  before  the  Phihadel- 
phia  Coiint}'^  Medical  !?^()ciety  a  lioise  in  whose  e3'e  a  filaria,  several 
inches  lonj>-,  could  bephiinly  scimi  (c),  and  stated  that  this  case  made 
the  third  observed  in  tliis  country,  tlie  tirst  liavinj^-  been  reported 
to  the  American  r]iilos()])lii<al  Society,  Se])tember  2(),1T83,  by  Judge 
Francis  Hopkinson,  This  is  an  en-or.  Under  the  title  of  ''An 
account  of  a  worm  in  a  horse's  eye,"  ll(>]»kinson  describes  tlie  same 
case  that  was  studied  by  Morgan.  Hopkinsou's  ]>aper  apparently 
antedates  that  of  Morgan,  for  it  a]»]»«'ars  on  ]>.  IS.**)  of  tlie  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions,  wliih*  ^[organ's  paper  is  on  p.  oS3.  On 
closer  inspection,  however,  it  ap]»ears  tliat  Morgan's  ])ai)er  was  r<^ad 
on  June  5,  1782,  and  Ho]dvinson"s  on  September  2(1,  1783. 

There  are  several  otlier  ])ai)ers  by  Morgan  in  the  second  volume 
of  tin?  l*hiloso])hical  Transactions,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  on  the  "Art  of  Making  Anatomical  L*r(^])arations  by  Corrosion."  In 
this  method  of  preparing  anatomical  sjK'ciniens  he  was  an  adept. 
He  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  process  from  the  Ilunteis,  who, 
in  their  turn,  had  been  instructed  in  it  by  a  Dr.  Nicholls,  Morgan 
<laims  the  credit  of  having  introdui-ed  this  method  into  France, 
and,  <loubtless,  with  justice,  for  M.  Su(%  in  his  Anthropomotie, 
acknowledges  having  ac()uired  it  from  him  (d). 

This  chapter,  as  annonnced  al  its  beginning,  is  not  intended  as 
a  catalogue  of  literary  productions,  but  no  notice  of  Morgan's  work 
<ould  be  regarded  as  complete  M'ithont  at  least  a  reference  to  his 
"Discourse  upon  the  institution  of  Medical  S<hools  in  America,'' 
and  his  celebrated  "Vindicalion  of  His  Tublic  (haiacter  in  the 
Station  of  J)irect(>r-(  leiieral  of  the  Military  Hospitals."  Thi'  latter 
is  sutliciently  discusse<l  in  another  ]>ai-t  of  this  woik,  and  besides 
its  interest  is  more  of  an  historical  and  polemical  than  of  a  medical 
character.  The  discourse,  however,  is,  to  use  the  W(u«ls  of  Xorris, 
a  "remarkable  production,  an<l  slumld  be  re])ublislie«l  and  circu- 
lated as  an  act  of  justice  to  his  un'mory.  Although  the  s<ience  h;is 
advanced  immeasurably  since  that  day,  his  enlarged  views  of  what 

(<i     .Mfilicil  :iii»l  Surreal  R^'imrtor,  Oct.   2(J,  1878. 

uli  .Mous.  Morgan,  Doctcui*  cu  Mt'dicine  uo  la  faeultr  (I'EdiintKHirjr  en  a 
doniu''  uiu'  description  t'xactc  m  I'Ac.idtMuio  Koyal*'  dc  ('Inruriiic  ct  c'cst  de  Ini  que 
jc  ticns  I'art  dc  pn'iiarcr  <•(  s  iiai-1  ics." 
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is  required  of  a  iiKMlical  inactitioiier  by  ]>relimiiiary  education,  bis 
liij;h-toned  sentiments  rcuardinu  its  ]>ractice,  bonors  and  emolu- 
ments, his  recommendations  of  clinical  teacbiii^  and  liospital 
instruction,  his  recital  of  the  years  of  labor  spent  by  him  in  prepara- 
tion for  its  active  duties,  in  addition  to  its  historical  value,  all  make 
tliis  now  very  rare  tract  worthy  of  such  attention." 

Thus  we  conclude*  our  notice  of  the  works  of  tlie  most  interest- 
ing character  in  tlic  bistoiy  of  lMiiladcl]>liia  niedicine.  Exception 
may  be  taken  to  tliis  statement  couceniinu  Moroan,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  iiii]»i('ssioii  dcvivcil  fnun  the  study  of  a  character 
depends,  to  a  lar<;e  extent,  ui)on  the  tastes  and  j>eneral  mental  con- 
stitution of  the  student.  We  venture,  however,  to  assert  unquali- 
liedly  that  Benjamin  Itusb,  whose  Avritinos  we  are  now  about  to 
notice,  is  the  most  remarkable  charactei-,  not  only  in  the  annals 
of  Philadelphia  medical  history,  but  in  those  of  the  entire  continent. 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  all  avIio  have*  studie<l  the  works  of  this 
jireat  man,  and  tliis  notwithstandinn'  the  fact  that  they  rise  from 
their  perusal  bewildered  as  to  his  statements  concerning  the 
etiology  of  disease,  skeptical  as  to  th<*  diagnosis  of  his  cases,  and 
jfositively  aghast  at  his  therapeutics  I 

The  question  whether  pleasure  and  profit  may  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  Rush's  writings  is  one  that  should  be  answered  emjjhat- 
ically  in  the  affirmative.  For  beauty  and  clearness  of  style,  vigorous 
expression  and  copious  and  apt  illustration,  they  are  undoubtedly 
unsurpassed.  In  addition,  they  contain  numerous  references  to 
distinguished  men  of  his  time,  wliicli  will  always  be  read  with  inter- 
est. For  these  reasons  they  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  classics.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  they  were  wiiiten  before  tlie  days  of  Louis, 
La'unec,  Bright  and  (Jerliar<i,  the  reader  Avho  consults  them  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  information  concerning  tlie  pathology,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  disease,  must  of  necessity  be  disappointed. 
With  reference  k.  the  latter,  the  thought  constantly  arises  that 
many  of  his  "cures"  must  iia\'e  been  imaginary,  in  that  his  treat- 
ment was  based  upon  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  How  else  can  we 
explain  the  recovery  of  the  "Methodist  minister''  in  the  "inflam- 
matory'' stage  of  consumption,  whom  he  bled  fifteen  times  in  the 
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lonrse  of  six  weeks,  removing',  at  each  bleeding,  not  less  than  eight 
<miu'es;  or  that  of  tlie  other  "citizen  of  Phihidelphia,"  sni)pose<l  to 
be  suffering-  from  the  same  disease,  whom  he  bh'd  eight  times  in 
two  weeks,  and  "with  the  liai>piest  effects?"  On  lliis  account  also 
it  is  i)ermissible  to  question  his  statement  (in  his  Essay  on  (  Hd  Age) 
that  "i)r.  Franklin  had  two  successive  vomicas  in  his  lungs  before 
he  was  40  years  (dd,"  and  even  that  Rush  himself,  between  his 
eighteenth  and  foity-t  liii-d  years,  had  "occasionally  been  atKlicted 
with  many  of  the  symptoms"  of  i)iilnionary  phthisis. 

Dr.  llusirs  ]>rincipal  contributions  to  literature  were  the  f<tl- 
lowing: 

1.  Medical  ln([uiries  and  Observations,  published  between  1789 
and  1804.  In  180o  a  second  edition  in  four  vcdumes  was  printed, 
and  in  1809,  a  third.  The  fifth  editi(m  ("tour  V(>lumes  in  two")  was 
printed  in  1818. 

2.  A  volume  of  Essays,  Literary,  Moral  and  riiil(»s(»]>liical. 
They  were  originally  ])ublishe(l  in  various  periodicals  and  were  col- 
lected in  one  volume  in  1798. 

3.  Medical  Impiiries  and  Observations  on  JJiseases  of  the  Mind, 
one  volume,  1812. 

In  addition  lie  ])ublished  six  introductory  lectures,  "w^ermons 
to  Young  Men  on  Tem]KMance  and  Health,"  two  lOssays  Against 
Negro  SlaveiT,  and  numerous  articles  in  me<lical  journals  ami  in 
the  newspa])ers,  tlu^  latter  mostly  on  literary  ami  ])olitical  subjects, 
and  annotated  the  works  of  Sydenham,  Pringle,  (/leghorn  and 
Hillary. 

Scarcely  (Uie  of  tiie  nnmer(»us  i>apers  contained  in  the  Medi<-al 
Inquiries  and  Observatiiuis  can  Ix'  read  wilhoni  practical  a<lvan- 
tage  to  the  i)hysician  of  the  present  day,  Avhile  such  essays  as  the 
"Natural  History  (d"  Medicine  Anwuig  tin*  Imlians"  and  the 
"Account  of  the  Inliuence  of  the  Military  and  I'olitical  lOxenls  of 
the  American  I{evolution  U])on  the  Unman  Uotly,"  will  always  be 
raidved  among  the  most  iniiioriani  of  medical  classics.  In  the 
"Inquiry  Into  the  Kelat  ion  of  Tastes  and  Aliiiienlslo  l-]acli  Other," 
there  are  statements  concerning  diet  which  the  e\|ierience  of  recent 
years  has  contirmed,  and  suggestions  which  yet  remain  t(»  be  lestc-d. 
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Probably  t  he  bost  temperance  lecture  ever  written  (the  best  because 
botli  f(>r<ibl('  ;iinl  t<'iii]KM-ate)  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^'Inquiry  Into  llic 
Effects  of  Ai-(h'iit  Siiirits,""  ;ilt  Ihmi.uIi  it.  is  open  to  question  whether 
linsh's  iutei-|»i'et;ilion  of  the  Legend  of  Prometlieus,  which  is  con- 
tained in  it,  is  correct.  "The  I'abh'  of  rronietheus,"  he  says,  **on 
wliose  liver  a  vulture  was  said  to  be  preying  constantly,  as  a  ]>nu- 
ishnient  for  his  stealinii'  lire  from  heaven,  was  intended  to  illustrate 
the  painful  effects  of  ardent  spirits  u[M>n  that  organ  of  the  body." 

Fr<»ui  an  historical  point  of  view  the  most  valuable  chapters  in 
the  liKjuiries  and  Observations  are  those  on  the  yelloAV  fever  as  it 
appeared  in  IMiihuhdphia,  either  in  ei)idemic  or  sporadic  form,  fr(un 
1793  to  1805  inclusive,  and  of  them  all,  the  most  intensely  interest- 
ing and  most  i)athetic  is  that  in  which  the  writer  depicts  his  state 
of  body  ami  mind  during  the  i>revalence  of  the  fever.  In  making 
this  recoi-d  he  wrote  as  a  philosopher  recoi-ding  liis  sensations,  both 
mental  ami  ]»liysical,  but  at  the  same  time,  and  unconsciously,  he 
has  t<dd  a  tale  of  heroic  self-sacritice  that  is  perha]»s  uni)aranch:Ml  in 
medical  annals.  His  daily  walks  at  this  time  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  shadoAv  of  death,  and  his  nights  were  such  as  to  make  him  long 
for  the  morning  \\itli  its  ine\itabl(  horr<»rs.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  English  language  more  touching  than  his  account  of  the  deatii 
of  his  sister.  Surely  no  one  couhl  read  it  aloud  without  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion  and  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  "On  the  hist 
da^'  of  October,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  my  sister  died.  I 
got  into  my  carriage  within  an  hour  after  she  expired  and  spent  the 
afteinioon  in  \isiting  patients.  Acc(U-ding  as  a  sense  of  <luty,  or  as 
grief,  has  pi-edominated  in  my  mimi,  I  have  ap]»ro\'ed  and  disap- 
proved of  this  act  ever  since.  She  had  borne  a  share  in  my  labors. 
She  ha<l  been  my  nurse  in  sickness  and  my  casuist  in  my  choice  of 
dtities.  My  whole  heart  reiH>se<l  itself  in  her  friendship.  T'])ou 
being  invited  to  a  friemTs  house  in  the  country,  when  the  disease^ 
made  its  appearance  in  the  city,  she  declim-d  accei»ling  the  invita- 
tion, and  ga\  ('  as  a  reason  for  so  doing  that  I  might  jjossibly  require] 
her  services  in  cnse  of  my  taking  the  disease,  and  that,  if  she  were 
sure  of  dying,  she  would  i-em.iin  with  me,  providecl  that,  by  her 
death,  she  could  sa\c  my  life." 
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This  passage  alone,  and  there  are  others  like  it  in  his  writings, 
is  snfficient  to  prove  tliat  l\usli  was  one  of  tliose  rare  natures  in 
which  the  finest  sensibility  is  combined  Avith  Indomitable  courage. 

From  a  practical  standpoint  the  most  remarkable  of  Kush's 
writings  is  his  Defense  of  Ulooddetting,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  as  he 
understood  them,  the  indications  for  and  against  bleeding.  The 
student  rises  from  tlie  i)erusal  of  this  clia])ter  with  the  half-formed 
(onyiction  t.liat  Itush  rcgaich'd  llic  bhtod,  as  he  undoubtedly  did  the 
bile,  as  an  excrementitious  lluid.  It  is  all  very  well  for  IJush  aii<l 
his  indiscriminating  admirers  to  say  that  lie  did  not  bleed  a  patient 
because  of  the  name  of  the  disease  or  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  tlie 
fact  remains  that  lie  bled  liim,  and,  as  a  rule,  copiously,  lie  refers 
with  approval  to  the  fact  that  ''Dr.  Pliysick  drew  ninety  ounces  by 
weight  from  Dr.  Dewees,  in  a  sudden  attack  of  the  apo]>lectic  state 
of  fever,  at  one  bleeding,  and  thereby  rest(n-ed  hiui  so  speedily  to 
health  that  he  was  able  to  attend  to  liis  busiuess  in  tliree  days  after- 
wards.'' Truly  a  most  desirable  result,  especially  for  the  pregnant 
women  who  doubtless  imagined,  as  do  their  descendants  of  to-day, 
that  their  delivery  could  not  be  accom]>lished  in  the  absence  of  their 
favorite  accoucdieur.  The  qtu^stioii,  lio\N'ever,  wliicli  arises  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  wish  to  i>rotit,  by  Kush's  tea<  hiug  is,  what  d«>es 
he  mean  by  su<  h  terms  as  The  "apoplecric  state  of  fev<M-?""  It  is 
impossible  to  say,  and  the  fact  is  that  our  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
our  entire  nosology  are  so  radically  different  from  those  of  Jvush's 
day  that  we  can  learn  little  or  nothing  from  his  srateuients  con- 
cerning the  indications  for  bloo<l-lett.ing.  For  the  same  reas<»iis  we 
liav(^  no  just  balan<-e  in  A\liich  to  weigh  his  claiuis  of  its  etlicacy, 
and,  therefore^  W(?  avoid  a  discussion  which  must  in-cessarily  be 
futile.  Jt  is  in  the  Defense  of  Jilood-letting  t  hat  is  to  be  found  t  hat 
remarkable  ]>assage,  where  Ivush  ex]>resses  a  li<>pe  Avhicli,  in  the 
light  of  later  events,  might  almost  be  called  a  premonition,  of  (Ik^ 
discovery  of  anaesthetic  drugs:  "I  have  exi)ressed  a  ho])e  in  another 
place  that  a  medicine  wouhl  be  disco\-ered  that  should  suspend 
sensibility  altogether,  and  leave  irritability  or  the  powers  of  motion 
unimjjaired,  and  thereby  destroy  labour  pains  altogether." 

The  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind  a|»]>eared   in  1S12,  one 
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yciiv  hfUji-v  llie  death  of  ilic  aiillioi-.  It  went  tliroiigh  live  editions, 
ami  was  for  many  years  the  only  systematic  American  treatise  upon 
the  subject.  Of  this  work  tlie  distinguished  English  alienist,  Dr. 
Hark  Tuke,  says  that  if  JIush  had  written  nothing  else,  it  ''would 
liave  given  him  an  en<luring  name  in  the  republic  of  lett«M's/"  No 
disciiminating  reader  can  ])eruse  the  \vf>rks  of  Kusli  without  being 
chai-nied  Avitli  his  style,  tli<'  beauty  of  wliicli  is  as  ditticult  to  define 
as  that  of  tlie  symidioiiy  of  a  master  musician.  However  hai'd  to 
define,  there  is  no  (juestion  as  to  its  source.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
mind  trained  in  the  classics,  versed  in  the  literature,  ami  especially 
the  poetiy,  of  the  English  language,  and  endowed  by  nature  with 
an  unusual  degree  of  taste,  sensil)ility  and  imagination. 

Contemporary  with  liush,  there  Avere  numerotis  other  writers 
upon  yelloAV  fever,  Avliich  was  naturally,  at  that  time,  the  most 
alisorbing  loi)ic  of  luedical  discourse.  Tiu'  most  prominent  <tf  these 
lesser  lights  Avas  William  Currie,  Avho  Avas  born  in  1754.  There 
are  conflicting  accounts  of  tlie  latter  years  of  his  life.  According  to 
Xorris,  in  1818,  he  "sank  into  a  state  of  fatuity  and  so  continued 
till  his  death  in  1820."  On  the  other  hand,  liuschenberger  states 
that  Currie  "addressed  a  bright  communication,  December  (I,  1820, 
to  tlie  joint  committee  of  the  City  Councils  on  the  yellow  fevei-  of 
that  year,  lie  becam<'  ho]>elessly  cliihlisli  later,  and  so  coutinue<l 
till  his  death  in  1828."  Another  error  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  Currie  has  been  detected,  and,  so  far  as  ]»ossible,  rectified  by  the 
Avriter.  In  the  Index  Catitlogue  of  the  Surgeon-Oenerars  oitice,  a 
thesis,  "DePhthisi  Pulmonali.  Edinburgi:  Balfour,  Auld  et  Smellie, 
177(l,"  heads  the  list  of  ("urrie's  Axorks.  It  a](j»eared  evident  that 
this  must  be  a  mistake,  sin<-e  the  said  thesis  Avas  ])ublisli<Ml  when 
its  i-e]»uted  autlnu-  Avas  but  sixteen  ycai-s  old.  I'esides,  it  is  doiiltt- 
ful  whether  Currie  ever  i-eceixcd  ;i  degree  from  any  school,  and 
IJnschenberger  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  none  of  his  numer- 
ous v,-orks,  did  he  ever  affix  the  letteis  M.  I).  t<»  his  name.  To  settle 
the  (pu'srion.  im|iiiry  was  made  at  t  h(-  Surgeon-Generars  office,  Avith 
the  follow  ing  result  : 

"Dear  Sir: — l.eidying  to  your  cojumunicatiou  of  7th  inst.,  I  beg 
to  rettirn  thanks  for  calling  attention  to  an  erriu-  in  the  Index  Cata- 
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logue,  under  the  name  of  William  Currie.  Yon  are  corrtHt  m  your 
suppositiou  that  the  author  of  the  thesis,  De  Phthisi  Pulmoiiali, 
Edin.,  1770,  Avas  other  than  Dr.  Williaui  Cni-rie  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  error  has  been  noted  for  correction.  This  library  contains  noth- 
ing^  further  of  the  Avritiuiis  of  AVilliani  Cnrrie,  who  wrote  the  thesis, 
nor  have  we  been  able  to  tind  any  note  of  him  cx((']»t  that  given  in 
the  Edinburgh  list  of  graduates,  170.")  to  ISla. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  C.  MEKRILL, 
"Major  and  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Librarian  S.  G.  O." 
Currie's  principal  works  are  the  following: 

1.  An  historical  account  of  the  climates  and  diseases  of  the 
Vnited  States  of  America,  and  of  -he  remedies  and  methods  of 
treatment  which  have  been  found  most  useful  and  efficacious,  par- 
ticularly in  those  diseases  which  depend  upon  climate  and  situa- 
tion. Printed  by  T.  Dobson,  at  the  Stone  House,  No.  41  South  Sec- 
ond street,  1792. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  SyucMJius  Icteroides  or  Yellow  Fever,  as 
it  lately  apeared  in  the  (Mty  of  Philadelphia,  etc.,  1704. 

3.  Obsei-A'ations  on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  Kemitting  or  Bilious 
Fevers  ....  and  an  appendix  exhibiting  facts  and  reflections  rela- 
tive to  the  Synochus  Icteroides  or  Yellow  Fever,  1708. 

(This  ai)pendix  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage  by 
those  interested  in  the  history  of  llic  varions  eindcmics  of  yellow 
fever  in  Philadel])hia.) 

4.  View  of  the  diseases  most  prevalent  in  the  Fnited  Slates  of 
America  at  different  seasons  of  the  yeai-.  \\"\{\\  an  acconnt  of  the 
most  improved  method  of  treating  them;  liSH. 

In  one  of  his  publications,  "An  Impartial  Keview,"  ete.,  1704, 
Currie  attacked  Kush's  doctrine  of  the  antochthonons  origin  of  yel- 
low fever.  He  argue<l  forcibly  in  favor  of  its  inii»orlat ion,  hnl,  nn- 
fort.uuately  for  his  fame,  he  became,  at  a  hiter  peiiod,  convinced 
that  it  might  originate  in  this  country.  Knsh  niaint;iined  that  yel- 
low fever  ha<l  its  origin  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  believed 
the  disease  to  be  noncontagions,  w  hih'  Cni-rie,  at   one  lime,  held 
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that  its  s(»l('  sonic*'  was  froiii  abi-oad  and  was  I'loni  tiist  to  last;  ;i 
"eolith  j^ionist." 

(  Mic  of  the  ni(»st  ]»rolitic  and  also  one  of  t lie  ablest  of  the  medi- 
cal anlhoi-s  of  this  conntr.v  was  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  bejiaii 
his  literary  <areer  while  a  stndent  at  the  Tniversitv  of  I'eiinsvl- 
vaiiia,  by  the  translation  from  the  Latin  of  Blnmenbach's  Elements 
of  IMivsioloiiv  (17!>r>),  and  terminated  it  by  the  completion  of  his 
Antobio,ui-a]»liy  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  lS.>i,  A  list  of 
Caldwell's  A\ritin|L:s  occupies  more  than  sev(^n  ]»aii<'s  of  his  Anto- 
bioiitajdiy.  It  in<lndes  bioiira]diical  memoirs,  revi<*ws,  orations, 
criticisms,  translations,  articles  on  natural  history,  phrenolo«>y  and 
nnmerons  (»tliei-  snbjecls.  It  has  been  estiniated  that  these  varions 
]>nblicatioiis  wonid  amount  to  not  less  ihan  tenoctavo  volnmesof  one 
thonsaml  ]>a_iies  each,  ('aid well  was  a  born  c<»ntro\'ersi(»nalist,  con- 
stantly attacking  the  doctrim's  of  others  or  (h'fendiniii  his  own,  and 
hence  the  intlnenc<'  of  his  writings,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  wan 
of  necessity  "limited  and  evanescent''  (e).  Of  them  all,  witli  the  pos- 
sible exce])tion  of  his  Life  of  General  Greene,  the  only  one  still  read 
is  his  Antobiograjdiy,  and  this  is  far  too  little  km)wn.  It  is  certainly 
om'  (»f  the  most  interesting  books  in  medical  iiterattire,  containing, 
as  it  does,  a  niinnie  history  of  a  i)hysician  who,  from  his  earliest 
career,  was  in  intimate  relation  with  some  (d'  the  most  distingnished 
men  (d"  his  time.  It  is  more  correct  to  say  of  Caldw(dl  that  he  en- 
joyed the  Intstility  of  his  ac<|naintances  than  that  he  enjoyed  their 
friendsliij),  for  his  natural  element  seems  to  have  Ix'en  hot  water. 
One  cannot  agi-ee  with  ^'amlell  in  the  statements  that  Caldwell's 
Antobiogra|>liy  lias  added  nothing  to  his  fame  ami  that  he  was 
'*e\('iy where  nnjnst  to  the  memory  (d'  his  contempoi-aries."  There 
can  be  m>  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be  read  with  increasing  inter- 
est as  time  g<»es  on.  while  tii<'  interest  of  his  other  writings  and 
that  (»f  I  Ik'  w  (iiks  of  his  contemporaries  will  pi-ogressively  diminish. 

< 'aid  well  was  a  piom-er  in  many  directions.  Me  was  the  tirst 
to  nrg«'  throujLiii  the  press  the  introduction  of  the  Schuylkill  water 
into  the  city:  tlu^  hrst  to  dc-liver  clinical  lectures  at  the  IMiiladidphiu 
Almshouse;  and  the  tirst  to  advocate  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  cases 
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•of  uiaiiia.  The  latter  «iiggestiou,  however,  was  hasiMl  upon  the 
fallaeious  teachings  of  phrenology.  The  character  of  Cahhvell  in 
well  epitomized  by  the  hite  1).  Hayes  Agiiew  in  liis  liistory  ((f  the 
Philadelphia  Almshouse,  lie  was,  says  Agnew,  "a  man  iiiKines- 
tiouably  of  nMnarkable  intellectnal  force,  combined,  however,  with 
such  iucongrnous  elements  of  character  as  were  calcuhited  to  defeat 
the  best  appointed  plans  of  ambition." 

The  character  and  abilities  of  the  early  teachers  in  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  University  of  I'ennsylvania  are  not  mere  tradi- 
tions based  npou  the  hero  worship  of  credulous  pupils,  but  facts  that 
nuiy  be  jn-oved  by  reference  to  the  books,  and  esi>ecially  the  text- 
books, wiiich,  amid  their  manifold  labors,  tlu'v  found  the  time  to 
write. 

In  1811  Prof.  Caspar  Wistar  published  his  "System  of  Anatomy 
for  the  Use  of  Students."  In  1825  the  third  edition  of  this  work 
was  jmblished,  Avith  notes  and  additions  by  Williaiu  Edmonds 
Horner,  at  that  time  adjunct  professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  It  was,  subsequently,  "entirely  remodeled 
and  illustrated  by  more  than  two  huudretl  engravings''  by  Joseph 
Paneoast,  and  reached  a  ninth  edition.  In  its  various  forms  it 
maintained  its  place  as  a  text-book  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

That  Wistar  was  not  a  mere  compiler,  br^t  a  close  observer  as 
well,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  ha  was  the  "first  Avriter  on  Anatomy 
to  describe  accurately  the  extremities  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which, 
previously,  had  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sphenoid,  ami  lience 
they  have  ever  since  been  known  as  the  'pyramids  of  Wistar.'  " 

Another  successful  text-book  of  the  same  period  is  the  Elements 
of  Surgery,  by  the  brilliant  John  Syng  Dorsey,  which  tii-st  appeared 
in  1818  and  i)assed  through  four  edithms,  two  of  whicli  were  ])osthu- 
mous.  It  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  t(^\t-bo(dv  in  the  Tniversity  of 
Edinburgh.  Dorsey  also  deserves  mention  on  account  of  his  ingen- 
ious inaugural  essay  on  the  lithontriptic  viHuesof  tiie  gasiri(  liciuor. 
In  it  he  gives  an  account  of  his  treatment  of  a  case  oi'  st(u»e  in  the 
bladder  by  the  intra-vesical  injection  of  the  "gastric  liquor  of  the 
hog,"  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "in  cases  of  ston(-  of  recent 
date  the  gastric  liquor  would,  probably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
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SO  far  (liniiiiisli  its  size  as  to  enable  the  iDatieiit  to  discharge  it 
through  the  urethra." 

A  more  voUimiiious  writer  than  either  of  the  two  last  men- 
tioned was  Jolin  Kcdnian  Coxe,  whose  first  work,  entitled  Practical 
Observations  on  A'accination,  or  Inoculation  for  the  Cow-Pock, 
published  in  ISOU,  wlieu  he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  is 
sufficient  to  make  liis  faiiic  cnduriu^.  Dr.  ( V)xe  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  be  successfully  vaccinated  in  Philadelphia,  the  virus  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  him,  tlirouiih  Mr.  John  Yaughan,  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. He  vaccinated  his  son,  Edward  Jenner  Ooxe,  Avhen  he  was 
twenty-three  days  old,  and  such  was  his  faith  in  the  protective 
powers  of  vaccination  that  he  shortly  aftei'W'ard  allowed  a  patient 
"on  the  eighth  day  of  an  ample  eruption  of  smallpox"  to  hold  the 
child  in  his  arms  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tlie  immunity  from  the 
disease  was  thus  proved  to  be  complete. 

Dr.  Coxe  published  the  "American  Dispensatory  ....  com- 
prehending the  improvements  in  Dr.  Duncan's  second  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Xew  Dispensatory"  in  1806.  It  reached  a  ninth  edition 
in  1831.  In  1808  appeared  the  "Philadelphia  Medical  Dictionary, 
containing  a  concise  explanation  of  all  the  terms  used  in  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Phannacy,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Chemistry  and 
Materia  Medica."  A  second  edition  of  the  Dictionary  was  issued  in 
1817.  A  comparison  of  Coxe's  slender  dictionary  with  the  bulky 
volumes  of  the  same  character  that  have  lately  appeared,  makes  it 
evident,  either  that  his  claim  to  have  included  all  the  terms  em-  ^ 

ployed  in  the  medical  sciences,  is  erroneous  or  that  these  terms 
have  multiplied  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Dr.  Coxe's  erudition  is  per- 
haps best  displayed  in  his  "Inquiry  Into  the  Claims  of  Dr.  William 
Harvey  to  the  Discovery  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,"  etc.  (1834). 
In  this  elaborate  treatise  he  discusses,  in  a  learned  manner,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  always  interested  the  minds  of  medical  scholars,  and 
especially  those  of  Philadelphia.  The  writings  of  William  Forbes, 
J.  Mr  Da  Costa,  and  Henry  Chapman,  upon  the  same  subject  are 
doubtless  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 

In  1835,  Dr.  Coxe  issued  "An  Appeal  to  the  Public  and  Esp.e- 
cially  to  the  Medical  Public  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of 
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the  University  of  PennsvlTiinia,  v;uat.in«»-  tlie  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  rharmacy."  This  pamphlet  is,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
entirely-  controversial,  and  is  largely  composed  of  correspondence 
between  the  parties  at  issue. 

Dr.  John  (\  Otto  is  an  exanii)le  of  the  fact  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  viz.,  tliat  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  medi- 
cal writer  does  not  de])en(l  upon  its  quantity.  To  para])hrase  a 
sentence  of  Horace,  Otto  was  undoubtedly  parous  litcranim  cnltor  ct 
infrequcnfi.  Nevertheless,  he  has  immortalized  himself  by  a  short 
article  entitled  "An  Account  of  an  ITemorrhagic  Disposition  Exist- 
ing in  Certain  Families,"  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Repository, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  1803.  In  this  brief  paper.  Otto  points  out  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Haemophilia,  and  especially  its  hereditary  trans- 
mission through  the  females  of  a  family  to  their  male  descendants; 
and  recommends  the  sulphate  of  soda  "in  ordinary  purging  dose, 
administered  two  or  three  days  in  succession."  This,  he  says, 
generall}'^  stops  the  hemorrhages.  In  1805,  Otto  published  another 
papef  on  the  same  subject  in  Coxe's  Medical  Museum,  "detailing  the 
history  of  four  fatal  cases  of  hereditary  hemorrhage  occurring  in 
the  family  of  Benjamin  Binny,  of  Maryland."  These  papers,  says 
Dr.  Isaac  Parrish  in  his  memoir  of  Otto,  "were,  so  far  as  I  am 
informed,  the  first  which  had  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  tliis 
singular  idiosyncrasy,  and  gave  rise  to  others  from  different  writers 
by  which  many  curious  facts  were  developed."  In  his  admirable 
article  on  Haemophilia  in  Ziemssen's  Encyclopaedia,  Vol.,  XV IT, 
Immermann  says  that  no  general  interest  was  excited  on  this  sub- 
ject until  after  a  series  of  cases  had  been  reported  in  Aniciican 
journals.  "The  first  of  these  American  articles  appeared  in  the 
Medical  depository  of  New  York  and  contained  an  account  by  Otto 
of  a  widespread  bleeder  family  in  which  the  disease  could  be  trared 
back  for  nearly  a  hundred  years." 

But  for  this  pioneer  article.  Dr.  Otto  would  only  be  remembered 
as  the  successor  of  Rush  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  to  which  he 
gave  his  services  as  attending  physician  for  twenty-two  years. 

Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick  certainly  did  not  acquire  his  title  of 
Father  of  American  Surgery  by  the  quantity  of  his  writings,  for,  as 
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statrd  bv  lloi-iicr,  thirty  of  foily  pa^cs  of  piMiited  tyjje  would  pi-ob- 
ably  coiitaiii  tbciii  all;  ii(»i-  by  thrir  ([iiality.  Tor  hv  left  jiotliiiig 
wortliy  of  note  in  this  chapter.  His  tith-,  which  no  one  disimtes, 
Avas  the  h'^iitiiiiatc  i-esiill  of  his  iirciMuinciit  siujiical  kiiowh'diix*  and 
.si^ill,  atid  his  iiu]iivssivo  tcacliiiiiis  in  the  chair  of  8\ir«;ery  of  the 
I'nivcrsity  of  rcinisyl\  ania,  which  he  was  the  first  to  occupy. 

'I^hc  works  of  Di-.  Williaiii  Totts  Dcwccs  have  been  among-  the 
most  snccessful  that  have  «'ver  been  pnblislicd  in  Thibidelphia. 
This  was  nn<hmbtedly  dtie  to  their  intrinsic  nn-rit,  for  it  was  not 
uutil  he  was  well  advanced  in  years  that  Dewees  was  in  a  position 
to  impost',  had  he  so  wished,  his  books  upon  the  medical  students  of 
his  day.  <>n  November  15,  lS2r),  lie  was  elected  adjunct  to  the 
chair  of  Obstetrics,  at  that  lime  occni>ied  by  Dr.  Thomas  C.  .lames, 
whose  failinu  health  rendered  stich  assistance  necessary.  Dr. 
DeAYees  was  then  fifty-seven  years  of  a.^e.  lie  delivered  but  one 
course  of  lectures  (l!S34:-35),  but  broke  down  in  an  attempt  to  deliver 
the  next  and  resigned  his  chair  on  the  10th  of  November,  1835. 

\\  liiing  in  1S42,  the  late  IM-of,  Hugh  L.  Hodge  speaks  of  the 
"intrinsic  valtie"  of  Dewees*  System  of  Midwifery,  which,  says  he, 
"with  all  its  deticiencies,  probably  constitutes  now,  at  the  expiration 
of  twenty  years  from  its  original  ]ml)lication,  the  best  practical  book 
in  our  i»rofession."  The  tenth  edition  of  the  system  was  published 
in  1843. 

Dewees'  Treatise  on  the  1  )iseases  of  Females  also  went  through 
ten  editions  and,  according  to  Hodge,  was,  in  its  day,  "the  book  for 
reference  in  all  <iuestions  of  practice  on  the  importiint,  delicate  and 
difficult  stibjects  which  it  embraces."  It  was  first  issued  In  1826, 
one  year  after  the  ]Miblication  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Physical  and 
Medical  lOdncalion  (»('  Chihlren.  In  1S30  he  ]tublished  a  work  on 
the  l*ractice  of  .Medicine,  which,  although  it  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, does  n(»t  deserve  to  rank  with  the  works  previously  mentioned. 
Dr.  Dewees  was  not  a  ])recocious  writer,  lie  was  well  advanced  in 
life  before  he  ventured  to  offer  the  results  of  his  large  and  varied 
experience  as  guides  to  his  fellow  practitioners,  and  this  is  doubt- 
less the  chief  reason  why  his  works  retained  their  authority  for 
HO  long  a  period. 
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TIio  fame  of  Xathaiiicl  (.'liapinaii  i.s  far  less  due  to  liis  wiitiiiiis 
than  to  liis  im])i'essive  peisoiialily,  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  liis 
genial  Avit,  M'hieh  eonibined  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  in  the  medical  history  of  America.  It  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  add  that  he  was  a  o-entleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
a  man  of  honor,  to  whom  the  arts  of  the  trickster  were  utterly  alien. 

Chapman's  most  important  work  is  his  Elements  of  Thera- 
peutics and  Materia  Medica,  of  which  the  first  edition,  issued  in 
1817,  Avas  dedicated  to  John  Syng  Dorsey,  his  successor  in  the  chair 
of  Materia  Medica.  The  subsequent  editions  were  dedicated  to  the 
medical  students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  first  edi- 
tion of  this  work  was  essentiall}'  composed  of  Chapman's  lectures, 
as  they  were  delivered  to  his  classes  at  the  University.  The  later 
editions  Avere  enlarged  in  accordance  Avitli  the  natural  groAvth  of 
the  subject.  The  Avork  Avent  through  five  editions  and  was  a  ery 
popular.  L.  P.  Yandell,  in  his  admirable  address  on  medical  litera- 
ture (f),  says  that  he  "remembers  well  the  feeling  of  relief,  not  to  say 
delight,  with  v^^hich  he  turned  to  them  from  tlie  dry  treatises  on 
Materia  Medica  and  the  drier  dispensatories  which  tliey  came  to- 
supplant."  Chapman's  other  most  important  works  were  "Lectures 
on  the  More  Important  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  and  Abdominal 
viscera,"  383  pp.,  8vo,  1811;  "Lectures  on  the  More  Important  Erup- 
tive Fevers,  Hemorrhages  and  Dropsies,  and  on  the  Gout  and 
Rheumatism,"  118  pp.,  8vo,  1811;  and  a  "Compendium  of  Lectures 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine." 

The  interest  excited  by  Chapman's  teaching  is  best  manifested 
at  the  present  day  by  the  elaborate  notes  of  his  lectures,  Avhich  were 
taken  by  brilliant  students,  some  of  Avhom  subsequently  attained 
the  highest  honors  of  their  profession.  Among  such  students,  Avere 
George  P..  Wood,  John  K.  Mitchell,  and  John  Xeill,  Avhose  notebooks 
are  jjreserA'ed  in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  Mitchell 's 
notes  are  models  of  thoroughness  and  neatness,  but  are  unfortu- 
nately incomplete,  although  from  no  fault  of  his  oAvn.  He  prepared 
an  index  and  abstract  in  Avliich  the  cause  of  this  incompleteness  is 
pithily   explained.     Its  title   is  the   folloAving:     "Index   to,   and 

(f)    Ti-ansactions,  Intoi-iiat.  yua.  Cong.,  187G. 
32 
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Abstract  of,  My  Notes  on  the  L<Mtiircs  of  Trofessor  X.  Chapman^ 
vear  181G-1T,  in  seven  volumes — lost  \>y  hein^  loaned." 

Samuel  Jackson,  like  Nathaniel  ('lia]»nian,  is  eliietly  veiueiu- 
bered  oh  a  great  teaclier  at  the  University  of  IVunsylvania,  with 
whicli  he  was  eonneetcMl  for  thiiry-si\:  years.     His  coutribiirions  to 
medical  literature  ai-e  mostly  to  be  f(»und  in  the  medical  journals 
of  Philadelphia,  and  esj>ecially  in  the  American  Jotirnal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences.     I  lis   most    valnable   i>a]>ers,    from    a    pi-actical 
standpoint,  are  those  on  yellow  fever,  and  on  cludera ;  the  former  be- 
ing contained  in  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Philadelphia 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  IMiysical  Sciences,  and  the  latter  in  the 
February  and  May  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  1833.     In  1832  he  published  the  Principles  of  Medicine 
founded  on  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the  Animal  Organism. 
Concerning  this  work  Carson  says:     "The  work  of  Dr.  Jackson  pt.^r- 
formed  its  mission;  it  was  an  elementary  book  of  general  scope,  and 
when  scores  of  laborious  and  systematic  compilers  had  spread  their 
productions  broadcast  and  the  student  Avas  no  longer  at  a  loss  for 
condensed  sources  of  knowledge,  the  necessity  of  revising  and  con- 
tinuing it  no  longer  existed.     From  the  advance  of  science,  to  have 
revised  the  work  would  have  been  to  rewrite  it,  and  he  permitted 
it  to  be  superseded."     Dr.  Jackson's  last  paper  on  a  "Kare  Disease 
of  the  Joints'-  was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  July,  1870,  when  the  writer  was  83  years  of  age. 

The  next  to  follow  Dewees  as  a  writer  on  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  was  Charles  D.  Meigs  (1792-1809).  It  is  only  with 
reference  to  time,  however,  that  M«'igs  can  be  said  to  follow  anyone; 
for,  as  regards  versatility  of  genius,  scope  of  learning  and  ability  in 
teaching,  he  is  second  to  none.  Meigs'  principal  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery,  1838,  370  pp., 
8vo;  second  edition,  1842,  408  pp.,  8vo.  Woman,  Her  Diseases  and 
Remedies,  1847,  070  ]»p.,  8vo.  This  was  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  medical  students  and  is  justly  regarded  as  ''one  of  the 
most  original  medical  works  of  this  country."  It  passed  through 
four  editions.  Obstetrics,  the  Science  and  the  Art,  1849.  This, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Philadelphia  Practice  of  Midwifery, 
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passed  throuoii  five  editions.  In  1850  he  published  a  work  of  211 
pages  on  Certain  Diseases  of  Chiklren,  and  in  1854,  a  Treatise  on 
Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases  of  the  Neck  of  tlie  Uterus.  In  1S.")4,  he 
issued  a  work  on  Chiklbed  Fevers,  which,  like  the  Treatise  on 
AVoman,  Her  Diseases  and  Remedies,  was  written  in  the  form  of 
letters  to  his  class. 

Franklin  Bache  (1792-1801),  the  great-grandson  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  will  be  remembered  on  account  of  his  work  on  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  long  after  the  fact  that 
he  was  I*rofessor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  has 
been  forgotten.  In  association  with  George  B.  AVood,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  decennial  revisions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  from 
1830  to  18G0  inclusive.  The  undying  gratitude  of  the  profession  is 
due  to  these  distinguished  men  for  this  j)hilanthropic  labor,  for  they 
"neither  expected  nor  received  any  other  recompense  than  the 
consciousness  of  duty  performed  and  public  benefit  conferred"  (g). 

Dr.  Bache's  contribution  to  the  Dispensatory  amounted  to  about 
one-third  of  the  volume,  and  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  "min- 
eral substances  and  those  resulting  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
cesses." This  was  a  lucrative  as  well  as  an  honorable  employment, 
for,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  he  "had  received  the  proceeds 
accruing  to  him  from  the  sale  of  79,000  copies." 

The  contributions  to  medical  literature  of  Dr.  William  E. 
Iloruer  (1793-1853),  the  successor  of  Physick  in  the  chair  of 
Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  although  not  numer- 
ous, were  important.  According  to  the  list  collected  by  his  son-in- 
law,  the  late  Prof.  Heniw  H.  Smith,  they  numbered  twenty-nine,  and 
appeared,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences.  He  is  best  remembered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  tensor 
tarsi  muscle,  which  has  been  called  in  his  honor,  the  musculus 
Hornerii,  although  his  investigations  of  the  intestinal  lesions  of 
cholera  are,  to  the  practitioner,  of  much  greater  importance.  The 
methods  which  he  employed  in  these  researches  were  both  novel 
and  ingenious.  "He  first  made  a  minute  injection  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  then  examined  it  under  water  with  large  magnifying 


(g)    Biog,  ineinoir  of  Dr.  Franklin  Baehc,  by  Goorgo  B.  Wood,  ^I.  D. 
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leuses;  and  afterward  on  the  objcft-^niass  of  llio  inirruscope."'  By 
means  of  this  teclini<iu('  Uv  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  for  tlie  first 
time  that  "entire  desquamation  of  the  epithelium  of  the  small  intes- 
tines is  a  cardinal  and  especial  anatomical  lesion  in  cholera." 

Although  perliaps  somewhat  irrelevant,  the  writer  cannot 
refrain  from  the  statement  that  the  life  of  Horner  affords  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties.  He 
was  of  frail  physique  and,  in  addition,  the  extracts  from  his  journal 
published  by  Samuel  Jackson,  sliow  him  to  have  been  a  man  who, 
"while  outwardly  serene,  Avas,  thronghont  his  life,  oppressed  by  the 
profoundest  melancholy.  His  indomitable  will  enabled  him  to 
achieve  a  brilliant  triumpli  over  obstacles  Avhich  most  men  would 
have  found  insuperable. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  scarce!}'  a  biographical  record 
of  Dr.  Eent"^  La  Eoche  (1795-1872),  who  w\as  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
writers  of  this  city,  and  a  member  of  numerous  learned  societies, 
botli  at  home  and  abroad.  According  to  Ruschenberger,  a  memoir 
of  Dr.  La  Roche  was  written  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Nancrede,  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  Xancrede  died  in  1856  and  La  JJoche  in  1872.  The 
memoir  written  by  Xancrede,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Simpson's 
Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphiaus,  was  of  La  Roche's  father.  The 
only  memoir  of  this  distinguished  author  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  contained  in  Vol.  XXIV  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  of  which  it  occupies  but  one  page.  His  work 
on  yellow  fever  (1855)  is,  however,  a  colossal  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory. It  has  been  aptly  characterized  as  a  "vast  storehouse  of 
observation  and  research,"  and  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most 
elaborate  monographs  in  the  English  language.  His  work  on 
"Pneumonia;  Its  Supposed  Connection,  Patlxdogical  and  Etiologi- 
cal, witli  Autumnal  Fevers''  (1851),  is  also  a  "monograph  of  endur- 
ing interest." 

Joseph  G.  Xancrede  (1793-1856)  deserves  mention  as  tlie 
reporter  of  the  first  case  of  Ciosarean  section  in  Philadelphia  (Amer- 
ican Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  Vol.  16, 1835).  The  patient  w^as 
operated  on  by  Prof.  William  Gibson,  and  both  mother  and  child 
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were  saved.  The  latter,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Itobert  P.  Harris, 
is  still  liviuj;-,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Isaac  IIays(lTlK)-1870)as  a  journalist  was 
so  great  as  to  obscure  his  achievements  in  other  fields,  although 
the  latter  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  famous.  Although 
he  was  a  worker  and  an  organizer  rather  than  a  writer,  his  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  his  specialty  (ophthalmology)  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  He  is  said  by  Alfred  Stille  to  have  recorded 
the  first  case  of  astigmatism  published  in  America,  and  he  was 
"also  the  first,  it  is  believed,  to  observe  color  blindness  as  a  patho- 
logical condition."  He  edited  LaAvreuce  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
Arnott's  Elements  of  Physics,  and,  in  association  with  Dr.  U.  E. 
Griffith,  translated  the  Chronic  Phlegmasice  of  Broussais,  and  the 
Principles  of  Physiological  Medicine  of  the  same  author.  His  edi- 
torial connection  Avith  various  medical  journals  Avill  be  alluded  to 
under  the  head  of  the  Medical  Journals  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr,  Hugh  L.  Hodge  (1796-1873),  altliough  the  third  incumbent 
of  the  chair  of  Obstetrics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl  vaiiia,  was,  in 
reality,  the  first  authoritative  teacher  of  midwifery  in  that  institu- 
tion. James  did  little  to  advance  the  art  he  taught,  and  Dewees,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  was  stricken  Avith  apoplexy  at  the  end  of 
his  first  course  of  lectures.  A  better  example  of  the  irony  of  fate 
than  that  afforded  by  the  life  of  Dewees  can  scarely  be  found 
in  medical  annals.  Hodge  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in  183.5,  and 
it  is  no  disparagement  of  his  more  brilliant  competitor,  Charles  D. 
Meigs,  to  say  that  he  justified  the  choice  of  the  trustees.  The 
aggn^ssive  genius  of  Meigs,  his  fiery,  poetic  temperament  and  his 
untiring  energy  Avere  the  very  qualities  most  essential  to  a  teacher 
in  a  school  Avhich,  on  account  of  its  comparative  youth,  was  obliged 
to  assert  itself,  and  they  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  the  avcII- 
earned  fame  of  the  Jett'erson  Medical  College.  On  llic  otiicr  hand, 
the  conservative  nature  of  Hodge,  his  equable  dispositi(ui  and,  using 
the  word  in  no  invidious  sense,  his  self-sufficiency,  Averc  more  in 
accord  Avith  the  Traditions  of  tlu^  ohler  institution. 

Hodge's  magnum  opus  Avas  the  Principles  and  Practice  (»f 
Obstetrics,  Avith  159  lithographic  figni-es  from  original  i.liut<)gra]>lis 
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and  with  nniiierous  wood  cuts.  Of  this  superb  work,  there  are  two 
editions  in  the  library  of  tlie  College  of  riiysieians,  the  first  of  whicli 
was  publislied  in  1SC4,  not  in  1803,  as  stated  by  Goodell  in  his 
biograpliieal  memoir  of  Dr.  Hodge.  The  second  edition  appeared 
in  18G0.  On  account  of  liis  imperfect  vision  (Goodell  actually 
speaks  of  him  as  a  ''blind  man'")  Dr.  ITodge  labored  under  great 
difficulties  in  the  i)reparation  of  this  work,  which,  from  title  page 
to  coloi)lion,  was  written  under  his  dictation.  To  the  student  of 
medical  history,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Hodge's  Obstetrics 
is  its  preface,  which  contains  an  admirable  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  obstetric  teaching  in  IMiiladelphia.  Tlie  chief  remain- 
ing works  of  Dr.  1  lodge  are  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,  1800;  a 
paper  on  Foeticide,  which  had  a  large  circulation;  and  i^a])ers 
on  "Synclitisiu"  and  the  Mechanism  of  Labor.  His  studies 
in  these  fields  wil!  always  be  of  Aalue  to  the  obstetrician,  while  his 
strenuous  advocjiry  of  ilie  iioii-((»ntagiousness  of  puerperal  fever 
can  no  longer  be  ])ro<lu<ii\('  of  lianii.  George  McClelhin  ilT'.MJ- 
1847),  the  founder  of  .refterson  Colh^iie,  is  better  remembe-ved  by  his 
deeds  than  his  writings.  His  ])rin(i])al  literary  work  was  a  text- 
book on  the  Princi])les  and  Practici'  of  Surgcn-y,  a  ])ostliumous  work 
edited  by  his  son,  John  H.  B.  McClellaii,  and  published  in  1848.  The 
book  was  in  press  at  the  time  of  McClellan's  death,  and,  as  stated  by 
Darrach,  his  biogra])her:  "The  first  printed  sheet  was  placed 
before  him  (lining  liis  biid'  illness,  but  he  was  already  too  much 
exhausted  to  notice  its  contents."  Jacob  l\ando]])h  (I71XM848), 
almost  exactly  contempru'aneous  with  McClellan,  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  biilliaucy  of  liis  surgical  work  and  the  scantiness  of  his 
contributions  lu  medical  literature.  The  frequency'  of  this  combi- 
nation is  such  as  lo  suggest  t  lie  1  lionglit  that  great  manual  dexterity 
and  litei-ary  liilcnl  arc,  at  least  to  a  certain  exent,  mutually  ex- 
clusive. ]iau«loli>irs  i>ul)lications  may  be  found  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Scien<-cs,  and  tlie  ^Medical  Examiner,  and  the  most  im])or- 
tant  among  llicm  are  i-ejMtrts  of  cases  in  which  the  o])eration  of 
lithotrii)sy  was  i>ciloniic(l.  1  Ic  wjis  the  first  to  introduce  this  (»per- 
ation  into  Phila<lcl|>liia,  and,  in  fact,  to  him  belongs  the  chief  credit 
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of  introducing  it  into  this  conntry.  Tiofore  the  time  of  liandolph 
there  Avere  but  two  recorded  cases  of  lithotripsy  iu  the  United 
States.  His  dexterity-  iu  the  performance  of  this  delicate  operation 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  competent  critics,  among  them 
George  W.  Xorris,  who  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  unsurpassed 
^*even  by  the  eminent  discoverer  of  tlie  method  himself." 

There  are  names  in  our  annals  which  inevitably  suggest  the 
trite  but  ever  appropriate  figure  of  tlie  beacon  light,  warning  from 
the  shoals  of  error  and  pointing  ''every  wandering  bark"  to  the 
haven  of  truth.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  among  them  is  John 
Kearsley  Mitchell  (1796-1858),  Avhose  lectures  on  the  Cryptogamous 
Origin  of  Malarious  and  Epidemic  Fevers  are  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  remarkable  contributions  to  medical  literature.  As 
ITirsch  remarks,  he  was  undoubtedly  "the  first  to  approach  in  a 
scientific  spirit  the  nature  of  infective  disease,  and  particularly  in 
malarial  fever."  It  is  true  that  he  was  mistaken  in  regarding  the 
cause  of  malarial  fevers  as  vegetable  rather  than  animal,  and, 
tlierefore,  his  merit,  in  this  connection,  must  rest  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  an  organic  cause  of  the  diseases  in  question.  Tliis  doctrine 
lie  supported  by  an  immense  number  of  facts  and  analogies,  and 
inculcated  with  remarkable  cknirness  and  eloquence.  One  rises 
from  the  perusal  of  these  lectures,  not  only  delighted  with  the 
beauties  of  Mitchell's  style  and  deeply  impressed  with  the  force  of 
liis  reasoning,  but  also  with  a  feeling  of  respect  for  those  medical 
students  of  the  class  of  1840-47,  who  were  his  attentive  hearers  and 
at  whose  urgent  request  the  lectures  were  published.  Altliough 
llie  terms  "toxine"  and  "antitoxine'-  Avere  unknoAvn  in  Mitcliell's 
(hiy,  he  was  none  the  less  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  facts  of 
Avhich  they  are  the  symbols.  Tliis  is  manifest  from  the  following: 
"l^ut  Avhen,"  lie  says,  "organic  substances  find  their  way  into  the 
tide  of  blood,  ami  that,  too,  Avith  vital  energies  capable  of  reacting 
on  the  elements  of  the  sanguine  current,  it  requires  but  little 
acquaintance  with  pliysiological  and  pathological  ])henomena  to 
induce  us  to  dread  the  most  fearful  results." 

His  statement  of  the  cause  of  immunity  from  sccoml  attacks  of 
certain  infectious  diseases  comprises,  in  a  \v\y  Avell-chosen  Avords, 
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the  antitoxine  theory  of  to-dav.  ''Their  germs,"  he  says,  "Jiaviiig 
once  reacted  iu  the  body,  leave  behind  a  poison,  or  at  last  an  impedi- 
ment, by  which  their  future  reaction  is  there  prevented." 

J.  K.  Milcliell's  ]»riii(ii>al  wiitiiius  were  published  iu  1859  iu  a 
single  volume,  under  the  editorship  of  liis  son.  Dr.  S,  AYeir  Mitchell. 
The  title  of  this  work  is  "Five  Essays,"  the  subjects  of  which  are: 

(1)  The  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Malarious  and  E])idemic  Fevers; 

(2)  An  Essay  Upon  Animal  Magnetism,  or  Vital  Induction;  (3)  On 
the  Penetrativeness  of  Fluids;  (4)  On  the  Penetrativeness  of  Gases; 
(5)  On  a  Xew  Practice  in  Acute  and  Clironic  liheumatism.  From  a 
medical  standpoint,  the  last  of  these  essays  is  quite  as  important 
and  interesting  as  the  first,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made. 
It  was  first  published  in  "Hays'  Journal"  in  1831,  and  anticipates  by 
half  a  century-  Charcot's  observations  on  spinal  arthropathies.  Dr. 
Mitchell  was  led  to  regard  some  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord  as  tlie 
origin  of  rheumatism,  by  observing  pain  and  swelling  of  the  joints 
in  two  cases  of  spinal  disease;  the  first  being  a  case  of  Pott's  disease, 
the  second  a  case  of  curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebra\  In  both 
these  cases  the  arthritis  was  promptly  cured  b3'  leeches  applied  to 
the  spine.  Dr.  Mitchell  then  treated  a  number  of  cases  of  acute 
articular  rheumatism  bj'  means  of  wet  cups  to  the  spine  and  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  He  gives  a  table  of  thirty-two  cases 
treated  in  this  manner,  twenty-two  of  wliich  were  cured  within 
eight  days.  The  theoiy  of  Mitchell  that  the  cause  of  rheumatism 
is  to  be  found  in  some  central  nervous  disorder  has  been  lately 
adopted  in  somewhat  modified  form  by  Professor  LatJiam,  of 
England,  Avho  announced  his  adherence  to  it  in  the  Croonian  lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  Ivoyal  ( 'ollege  of  Physicians  in  188G.  At 
])reseut,  the  weight  of  opinion  is  iufavorof  the  parasitic  or  infectious 
theory-  of  rheumatism,  but  in  the  absence  of  direct  demonstration  of 
the  supposed  infectious  agent,  there  is,  at  least,  quite  as  much  to 
be  said  in  ra\<>r  of  the  neuropathic  theor}-,  as  first  advanced  by 
J.  K.  Miiclicll.  Mitchell  Avas  not  only  a  scientific  physician,  but  a 
poet.  He  piildislKMl  ;i  number  of  lyrics  which  have  been  described 
by  a  competent  (vitic  as  "melodious,  delicate  and  graceful,"  and 
tAvo  ])oenis  (tf  gi'eaier  length  and  more  sustained  effort  "which  show 
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a  live]\'  fancy  and  iniu  li  ready  command  and  choice  of  language." 
Ifeference  to  tliese  compositions  is  here  made  in  order  to  sliow  the 
absui«lity  of  the  vnl*>ar  opinion  that  nothing  "practical"  can 
emanate  from  the  brain  of  a  poet,  for  if  ever  there  was  a  "practical" 
man  it  Mas  J.  K.  Mitchell. 

John  Bell  (1796-1872)  wrote  (1)  A  Treatise  on  Baths  and  Mineral 
Waters,  in  two  parts,  of  which  Part  I  contained  a  "full  account  of 
the  hj'gienic  and  curative  powers  of  cold,  tepid,  warm,  hot  and  vapor 
baths,  and  of  sea  bathing."  Part  II:  "A  history  of  the  chemical 
composition  and  medicinal  proijerties  of  the  chief  mineral  springs 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe."     532  pp.,  8vo. 

2.  A  Practical  Dictionary  of  Materia  Medica,  479  pp.,  8vo. 

3.  Eegimen  and  Longevity,  42  pp.,  8vo. 

4.  Dietetical  and  Medical  Hydrology,  G58  pp.,  8vo. 

In  association  Avitli  Dr.  D.  F.  Condie  he  wrote  a  Keport  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which  contained  "all 
the  material  facts  in  1  he  history  of  epidemic  cholera  .  .  .  and  a  full 
account  of  the  causes,  post-mortem  appearances  and  treatment  of 
ilie  disease,"  1832.  Dr.  Bell  also  edited  Stokes'  Lectures  on  the 
Theoiy  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Andrew  Combe's  Treatise  on  the 
Physiological  and  Moral  JManagement  of  Children,  and  several 
oilier  worics. 

David  Francis  Condie  (1796-1875)  was  the  author  of  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  works  on  the  Diseases  of  Children. 
This  "jnactical  treatise"  was  published  in  1844  and  reached  a  sixth 
edition  in  1S()8.  It  was  superseded  by  the  well-known  work  by 
Meigs  and  Pepper  on  the  same  subject.  In  addition  Condie  pub- 
lished several  addresses  and  a  biographical  notice  of  Henry  Bond, 
M.  IK,  and  edited  AVatson's  Lectures  on  tlie  Practice  of  Physic, 
Chiiiiliill  on  Hie  Diseases  of  Women,  Carpenter  on  the  L^se  and 
Abuse  of  Ah-oholic  Li(]uors,  and  Barlow's  Manual  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

(leorge  ]».  \\'oo(l  (1797-1879)  is  chieliy  remembeird  as  the 
ant  hoi'  of  a  lex) -book  on  tlie  Practice  of  Medicine,  which,  for  many 
years,  was  facile  />riiic(  /ts  jiiiiong  works  (»n  this  siil>ject.  It  is  a 
mouiiiiK-nt  of  ciiHlil  ion  and  a  model  of  iitcrai-v  st  N'le.     "It  became  a 
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favorite  Text-book  for  students,  not  ohIt  in  this  country,  but  also  in 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  time-lionored  University  of  P^dinbnrjih  was  one 
of  several  foreijin  medical  schools  in  wliich  it  was  officially  ai)proved 
and  adopted.  It  passed,  during  its  autlior's  life,  throuuli  six  edi- 
tions/' The  first  edition  of  this  great  work  was  ijublished  in  IS  IT, 
three  years  before  Wood  was  transferred  from  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  to  that  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  the  latter  having  been  vacated  b}^  Nathaniel  Chapman. 
In  attempting  to  estimate  the  difficulties  encountered  by  Wood  in 
the  composition  of  this  colossal  work,  it  must  be  reniembere<l  that, 
in  his  day,  there  was  neither  Index  (Datalogue  nor  Index  Medicus, 
and  that,  even  as  late  as  1885,  tlie  library  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians contained  only  1,700  volumes.  An  author  such  as  Wood  was 
obliged  to  found  a  library,  which  was  naturally  selected  with  tlie 
greatest  care,  and  it  is  partlj^  through  the  gradual  absorption  of 
such  precious  hoards  that  the  collection  of  the  College  of  IMiysicians 
has  attained  its  present  size  and  value,  ^^'oo(^s  work  on  tin-  riiar- 
macopoeia  and  the  Dispensatory,  in  association  with  Dr.  Bache,  has 
been  already  mentioned.  Of  the  latter,  120,000  copies  Avere  sold 
during  Dr.  Wood's  life.  In  addition  to  these  iivujna  opna,  he  pnb- 
lished  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  Lectures  and  Addresses,  several  of 
which  are  upon  historical  subjects.  It  is  probably  remembered  by 
few  that  Dr.  W<)o<l  was  also  a  poet,  or,  rather,  a  versilier,  for, 
according  to  Henry  Ilarishorne,  his  principal  metrical  work, 
entitled  ''First  and  Last,"  is  "without  a  spark  of  i)oetic  genius." 

Thomas  .JelTerson  did  excellent  service  for  the  cause  of  medical 
education  in  this  country  when,  through  his  agent,  Francis  W. 
Gilmer,  he  induced  IJobley  Dunglison  to  accept  a  chair  in  Ihe 
University  of  A'irgiuia.  It  was  a  'hcJaidiioii  of  (IcihikIciicc  which 
proved  its  author  to  be  well  aware  of  the  fact  iliat,  aiiii<l  ;ill  the 
discussions  of  ])olitics,  the  republic  of  science  is  one  and  indivisible. 

Of  Kobley  Dunglison  (ITOS-ISOD),  Prof."  S.  1).  Gross,  writing  in 
1869,  said:  "No  physician  on  this  continent  has  suri)assed  him  in 
the  extent  of  his  erudition,  in  the  variety  of  his  inrorniatiou,  oi-  in 
the  magnitude  of  his  laboi-s,"*  ami  ihe  wiiicr  sees  no  reason  to 
modify  this  opinion,      lie  is  best   known  at   the  jufsent  day  by  his 
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Dictioiiaiy  of.  Medical  Science,  of  which  the  twenty-first  edition, 
thoroiijihl}'  revised  and  greatly  enlarged  by  his  son,  Richard  J. 
Diinglisou,  was  published  by  Lea  Bros.  &  Co,  in  1893.  Fifty-five 
thousand  copies  of  this  work  were  issued  during  the  lifetime  of  its 
author,  and  "of  all  liis  works,  125,000  copies,  equal  to  betAveon 
150,000  and  100,000  volumes."  His  iudusti-y  was  amazing  and  its 
products  of  the  highest  order.  He  spent  nine  years  (1825-1833 
inclusive)  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  while,  in  virtue  of  his 
contract  with  that  institution,  he  was  teaching  anatomy,  physiol- 
ogy, surgery,  materia,  medica,  pharmacy  and  the  historj^  of  medicine 
{mirahile  dictu !),  he  brought  out  his  Human  I'hysiology  in  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  and  his  Dictionar}-.  The  former  passed  through 
eight  editions  and  the  latter,  now  in  its  twentj'-first,  bids  fair  to 
maintain  its  place  for  an  indefinite  period.  From  the  autumn  of 
1833  to  that  of  1836,  he  belonged  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  taught  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  hygiene  and 
inediciil  jurisprudence.  During  this  period,  he  composed  his 
admirable  Avork  on  General  Therapeijtics  and  Materia  Medica,  and 
his  elements  of  Hygiene,  of  which  the  former  reached  six  editions 
and  the  latter  two.  The  Medical  Student,  or  Aids  to  the  Study  of 
Medicine,  appeared  in  1837,  and  a  second  and  mucli  larger  edition 
in  1844.  New  Ifemedies  Avas  published  in  1830.  This  Avork  first 
appeared  as  a  ])art  of  the  American  Medical  Library,  but  Avas  subse- 
(juently  published  separately.  It  passed  through  seven  editions, 
the  last,  an  octavo  of  750  closely  jn-iiit cd  i)ag<'s,  in  1850.  The  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  in  Iavo  volumes,  Avas  issued  in  1842.  In  the  course 
of  six  years  it  passed  through  three  editions,  of  Avhich  the  last  con- 
tained nearly  1,500  pages.  This  is  but  a  tithe  of  the  AVork  of  this 
literary  giant.  In  1837  he  founded  a  monthly  periodical,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Library  and  Intelligencer,  Avhidi  Avas  "devoted  to  the 
republication  of  foreign  medical  and  surgical  works  au<l  the  dissem- 
ination of  medical  neAvs."  It  survived  only  five  years,  but  during 
that  period  the  portion  contributed  by  Dunglison,  as  collator  and 
editor,  amounted  to  five  volumes.  In  association  Avitli  Mr.  W. 
Chapin,  he  brought  out  a  Dictionary  for  the  Bliutl  in  raised  type,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  and  (^dilcd,  with  vjiluabh'  notes  and  additions, 
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Roj^et's  riiYsiolojiy,  TrailTs  Led  mcs  on  Medical  Juiispinidence,  and 
Forbes's  Qclopa'dia  of  I'ractieal  Medicine.  The  rest  of  his  literary 
work  is  made  up  of  addresses,  introductory  and  valedictory, 
biographical  memoirs  of  distinguished  men,  and  a  large  number  of 
articles  on  non-medical  subjects,  Avhich  appeared  in  the  Virginia 
Literary  Museum,  of  which  he  Avas  a  founder  and  an  editor,  and  in 
other  periodicals.  One  of  these  articles,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was 
on  the  Sanscrit  Language.  It  is  humbly  hoped  that  this  brief  notice 
may  help  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man,  who 
was  no  mere  accumulator  of  words  and  phrases,  but  a  finished 
scholar  and  a  master  of  English  prose.  To  repeat  the  quotation 
employed  by  liis  distinguished  biographer:  y'lhil  tctifjit  quod  noii 
am  a  V  it. 

Samuel  David  Gross  (1805-1884)  was  as  eminent  in  surgical,  as 
was  Dunglison  in  medical,  literature;  but  unlike  the  latter,  Gross 
displayed  his  activity  in  many  other  fields  than  those  of  literature. 
He  was,  undoubtedly,  the  foremost  surgeon  of  his  da}-,  and  has  been 
recognized  as  such  by  the  medical  profession.  There  may  have 
been  more  brilliant  operators  and  more  thorough  anatomists,  but 
as  scholar,  teacher,  writer  and  surgeon  combined.  Gross  stands 
unrivaled.  He  began  his  literary  career  very  early  in  life.  Grad- 
uating in  1828,  he  published  in  1830  a  work  of  389  pp.,  8vo,  on  the 
Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  the  Bones  and  Joints.  In 
1839  he  published  his  celebrated  Elements  of  Pathological 
Anatomy,  which  passed  through  three  editions.  The  first  edition 
of  this  work  was  in  two  volumes  of  more  than  five  hundred  pages 
each;  the  last  two  editions  were  issued  in  a  single  volume.  This 
book  was  a  favorite  with  Professor  Virchow  and  was  heartily  com- 
mended by  him  upon  a  memorable  occasion.  At  a  dinner  given  by 
Virchow  in  honor  of  his  American  confrere,  the  former  took  the 
opportunity  of  alluding  to  the  work  in  a  manner  and  in  terms 
that  were  most  grateful  to  his  distingnished  guest.  The  interesting 
event  is  thus  related  by  Professor  Gross  in  his  Autobiography: 

"After  the  viands  were  pretty  well  disposed  of,  Virchow,  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  lull  in  the  conversation,  drew  forth  a  large  volume 
from  under  the  table,  and,  rising,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  made 
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inc  ail  address  in  Gernian,  complimeutiiig  me  upon  my  labors  as  a 
pathological  auatoiiiist  and  referring  to  the  work,  which  happened 
to  be  the  second  edition  of  my  Elements  of  Pathological  Anatomy, 
as  one  from  the  study  of  which  he  had  derived  much  useful  instruc- 
tion, and  one  which  he  always  consulted  with  much  pleasure,  I 
need  not  say  liow  deeply  flattered  I  felt  by  this  great  honor,  so 
unexpectedly  and  s(>  handsomely  bestowed  upon  me  by  this 
renowned  man.  I  felt  that  I  had  not  labored  in  vain  and  that  the 
comi)linient  was  more  than  an  equivalent  for  all  the  toil  and  anxiety 
which  the  work  had  cost  me."  This  happened  in  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  18<38,  and  among  the  witnesses  of  a  scene  which  should 
be  portrayed,  not  only  in  words,  but  by  the  brush  of  a  great  artist, 
were  von  Langenbeck,  von  Graefe,  Bonders  and  Gurlt. 

In  1843,  l)r.  Gross  published  An  Experimental  and  Critical 
Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Intestine, 
of  Avhich  the  third  edition  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  late  Professor 
Samuel  W.  Gross.  The  enormous  advances  in  abdominal  surgery 
that  have  latidy  been  made,  have  relegated  this  treatise  to  the 
limbo  of  obsolete  publications.  In  the  time  of  Gross,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  abdominal  surgery  was  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus. 

Ill  ]8r>l,  a])peared  a.  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases,  Injuries 
and  Malformalions  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland,  and 
the  Urethra,  of  which  a  third  edition,  in  1876,  was  also  edited  by  the 
late  Professor  S.  W.  Gross. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages 
appeared  in  1854. 

The  work  by  which  Professor  Gross  Avas  most  widely  and 
popularly  known  was  his  System  of  Surgery,  I'athological,  Diag- 
nostic, Therapeutique  and  Operative.  This  colossal  work  was  con- 
tained ill  two  large  octa\o  vohiiucs,  each  of  nearly  1,200  pages. 
The  first  edition  was  issued  in  1859  and  the  sixth  in  1882.  In  1863 
it  was  translated  into  the  Dutch  language.  The  labor  involved  in 
the  composition  of  this  book  and  in  the  revision  of  its  successive 
editions,  was  immense.  "Kising  early,  working  late,  writing  with 
an  assiduity  that  only  a  man  of  his  wonderful  physique  could  have 
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kept  iij),  he  <;enei'ally  *xii\v  from  the  to  cii^lit.  lioiirs  a  day  to  the 
cherished  project,  no  matter  what  the  iiit('iiiii>ii(»iis  or  whatever 
else  he  had  (h)  to  do."  In  ISGl,  Dr.  Gross  ^Yas  editor  of,  and  princi- 
pal contributor  to,  a  volnnie  entitled  Lives  of  Eminent  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  in  1870  lie 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  the  Centennial  year,  a  learned  and 
voluminous  History  of  American  Surgery  from  1770  to  1870. 

His  autobiography  in  two  large  octavo  volumes  was  published 
in  1887,  three  years  after  his  death,  under  tlie  editorship  of  his  sons. 
The  passage  quoted  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  the 
interesting  reminiscences  contained  in  this  work,  of  which  the  last 
two  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  biograi)hical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished contemporaries  of  its  more  distinguished  author.  In  addi- 
tion, Dr.  Gross  published  addresses,  introductory  and  valedictory, 
and  biographical  memoirs  Avhich,  while  they  fall  into  the  rank  of 
opera  minora,  would  have  sufficed  to  perpetuate  his  literary  reputa- 
tion. 

One  rises  from  a  study  of  the  life  work  of  Samuel  D.  Gross  with 
a  profound  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  his  self-imposed  tasks.  They 
were,  however,  labors  of  love.  His  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  his 
jjrofession  and  he  sustained  the  heaviest  burdens  with  that  light- 
ness and  grace  Avhich  are  the  expression  of  a  superb  ment^il  and 
jjhysical  endowment. 

Joseph  Pancoast  (1805-1882),  the  brilliant  colleague  of  Gross,  is 
remembered  as  a  most  dexterous  operator  and  an  admirable 
teacher,  and  this  memory  will  be  transfonned  into  a  tradition  by 
future  generations.  He  contributed  very  little  to  medical  litera- 
ture. Early  in  life,  he  translate<l  Lobstein's  Treatise,  ''De  nervi 
sympathici  humaiii  fabrica  et  morbis,"  Paris,  1823.  It  is  no  in- 
justice to  Pancoast  to  say  that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  the  little  book  which  he  took  the  trouble  to  t  rauslate.  The  first 
case  of  Addison's  disease  on  record  is  to  be  found  in  Lobstein's  book, 
but  Addison's  disease  was  not  recognized  as  a  distinct  morbid  entity 
until  the  publication,  in  1855,  of  Addison's  classical  work  "On  the 
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Constitutional  and  Local  Kfi'iM-ts  of  Disease  of  the  Suina-renal  Cap- 
sules." 

The  remaining  principal  publication  of  Professor  Pancoast  is 
his  Treatise  on  Operative  Surgery,  a  work  of  380  pages,  wiili  SO 
plates,  which  was  issued  in  1S44  au<l  reached  a  third  edition  in 
1852. 

George  W.  Norris  (1808-1875)  was  not  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
papers,  devoted  exclusively  to  surgical  subjects,  and  dealing 
especially  with  the  statistics  of  operations,  appeared,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  first 
of  these  valuable  contributions  to  surgical  literature  is  the  report 
of  a  case  of  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the  astragalus,  which 
appeared  in  the  above-named  journal  in  August,  1837,  just  one  year 
after  Norris  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  IIosi)ital.  In 
1873  he  collected  his  principal  writings  and  issued  them  iu  a  single 
volume,  entitled  Contributions  lo  Piaclical  Surgery.  In  publish- 
ing this  work.  Dr.  Norris  conferred  a  favor  upon  Ids  surgical  con- 
temporaries, to  whom  he  thus  made  readily  accessilde  a  series  of 
observations  that  had  previously  been  widely  s<attered.  Many  of 
the  papers  were  classical,  and,  to  use  the  w(u-<ls  of  Ashhurst,  were 
"quoted  in  all  ]>arts  of  ilic  civilize<l  worhl  where  the  English 
language  is  either  read  or  spoken."  The  essay  upon  the  "Occur- 
rence of  Non-Union  After  Fractures''  was  described  by  William 
Hunt  as  "an  exhaustive  niasteri>iece,"  and  by  Frank  TTastings  Ham- 
ilton as  "the  most  comi)lete  and  reliable  monogra])h  ui»ou  tliis 
subject  contained  in  any  language.'' 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Norris,  in  March,  1875,  therc^  was  found, 
among  his  papers,  the  manuscript  of  an  Early  History  of  Medicine 
in  Philadelphia.  "The  notes  and  memoranda  v/lnch  accompany  the 
manuscriy)t  show  that  it  was  for  the  most  part  written  in  1845, 
hut  laid  aside  f(n'  a  time,  oAving  to  ])ress  of  active  work  as  a  surgeon, 
while  in  later  years  failure  of  health  prevented  the  tiuishing  touches 
necessary  to  its  completion"  (i).  The  manuscript  was  ]>rinted  and 
published,  iu  188(1,  for  jnivate  distribution,  by  Dr.  William  F.  Nor- 
ris, the  son  of  its  distinguished  author.    The  edition  was  limited  to 

(i)     From    tlic  ])n'f';icc   liy   IM-.    Wni.    !•'.   Norris. 
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oue  hundred  and  twenty-five  lopies,  and  has  been  distributed  among 
those  who,  on  account  of  their  friendship  for  its  author,  their  general 
culture,  or  their  devotion  to  historical  studies,  are  most  capable  of 
appreciating  it.  It  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
record  of  medical  annals  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  countiy,  and 
the  work  is  numbered  b}'  its  fortunate  possessors  among  their  great- 
est treasures.  The  book  is  a  veritable  edition  de  luxe,  and  is  a  fit  set- 
ting for  the  literary  gems  Avitli  Avliich  it  sparkles. 

Joseph  Carson  (1808-1870),  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  from  1850  to  1876,  published  numerous 
articles  relating  to  the  subjects  he  taught,  the  majority  of  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy.  His  chief  con- 
tribution to  strictly  medical  literature  is  an  article  on  Puerperal 
Eclampsia,  which  occupies  thirty-three  pages  of  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1871.  The  writer  ven- 
tures the  opinion  that  the  obstetricians  of  the  present  day  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  this  admirable  paper,  which,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  attracted  great  attenion.  It  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  review  of  more  than  a  dozen  separate  works  upon  eclampsia 
and  allied  subjects,  and  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  not 
aware  that,  formerly,  it  Avas  the  custom  of  the  ablest  writers  in  T 
Philadelphia  to  publish  a  goodly  proportion  of  their  best  work  in  j:^, 
the  form  of  reviews.  This  Avas  notably  the  case  with  Professor 
Joseph  Carson. 

Washington  L.  Atlee  (1808-1878)  did  more  than  any  one  in  the 
world  to  establish  ovariotomy  as  a  legitimate  operation,  and  he        | 
accomplished  this  herculean  feat,  not  so  much  by  Avords  as  by  deeds.        - 
His  contributions  to  literature  Avere  but  scanty,  and  consist  for  the       wL 
most  part  of  reports  of  operations  performed  bA-  himself  and  others. 
In  1815,  by  dint  of  indefatigable  research,  he  collected  the  statistics 
of  one  hundred  and  one  ovariotomies,  and  published  them  in  the        ^ 
American  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences  for  .\pril  (»f  the  same        <*f 
year.    He  Avas  ]e<l  to  undertake  this  invest igat ion  by  liis  interest  in 
a  case  of  ovarian  tumor  on  Avhich  his  brother,  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee  of 
Lancaster,  operated  successfully,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1843.     By 
1851  he  had  collected  the  records  of  tAVO  hundred  and  tAventv-tAvo 
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cases  of  ovai'iotuiiiy  and  published  llieiu,  in  abstract,  iii  the  Trausac- 
tions  of  the  Americau  Medical  Association  for  that  year.  His  first 
operation  was  performed  on  March  29,  1844,  and  his  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seventh  on  May  31,  1878.  Dr.  Atlee  Avas  a  pioneer  in  a 
field  of  surgery  that,  up  to  his  time,  had  been  almost  completelv 
neglected.  In  spite  of  liis  brilliant  success,  perhaps  rather  because; 
of  it,  he  Avas  the  victim  of  sucli  misrepresentation  and  abuse  as 
would  have  caused  an  ordinary  man  to  sink  broken-hearted  into  an 
untimely  grave.  It  is  impossible,  at  the  present  day,  to  understand 
the  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  Atlee's  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. They  vilified  him  publicly  before  their  students,  and 
endeavored,  privately,  to  dissuade  his  ])atients  from  submitting 
to  operations  which  he  had  recommended.  In  short,  he  suffered, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  penalty  of  being  in  advance  of  his  time. 
Fortunately,  his  life  was  sufficiently  prolonged  for  him  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  opinions,  and  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  his  courage 
and  skill.  His  paper  on  the  Treatment  of  Fibroid  Tumors  of  the 
Uterus,  read  before  the  International  Medical  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  was  warmly  applauded  by  the  most  eminent  gynecologists 
of  the  day. 

William  Wood  Gerhard  (1809-1872)  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  Philadelphia  clinicians.  His  chief  claim  to  distinction 
is  derived  from  his  studies  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers,  by  which 
he  was  led  to  establish  the  separate  natures  of  these  diseases.  His 
best  work  was  done  early  in  life.  Graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1832,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  medical  center  of  the  world,  and  diligently  followed  the 
teachings  of  Chomel,  Andral  and  Louis.  Of  these  three  distin- 
guished men,  the  last-named  is  the  one  from  whom  Gerhard,  in 
common  with  the  medical  world  at  large,  derived  the  most  valuable 
instruction.  While  "walking  the  hospitals''  of  Paris,  Gerhard  was 
diligently  collecting  the  materials  of  his  earlier  publications,  and 
his  methods  were  identical  with  those  of  Sydenham,  who  declared, 
with  the  voice  of  authority,  that  "all  diseases  should  be  described  as 
objects  of  natural  histoi-y."  It  is  related  of  Sydenham  that  he 
advised  a  young  man  who  asked  him  to  prescribe  a  course  of  medical 
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readiiiii.  lu  i-cnd  1  >nii  (^)uix<>t<';  in  (itli'M  words,  IocscIkmv  the  works 
of  linii'-spliiiiiii:  tlicoiisis,  mid  siudv  disease,  not  in  the  library, 
but  at.  llic  lied  side.  'IMiis  was  t  lie  nici  liod  of  ( lerliard,  1<>  whom  his 
friends,  on  lieaiiiii:  the  sioi-v  above  refeia-ed  to,  miulit  well  liave 
said,  in  llie  words  of  Jl()race:  Miilalo  nomitif  dr  tc  fahula  narratnr. 
"Such  was  his  desire  for  ini]tartial  observatiou  that  he  not  only 
avoided,  as  he  tells  us,  the  examination  of  books,  but  even  abstained 
from  the  comparison  of  his  own  observations  with  each  other,  until 
the  series  was  <oin]»h'ted  and  he  was  prepared  to  analyze  them  and 
then  compare  the  results  Avith  Avhat  has  been  related  by  others"  (j). 
The  first  fruit  of  this  conscientious  study  was  the  publication, 
in  association  with  his  friend  and  fellow-student,  Dr.  Caspar  Wis- 
lar  Pennock,  of  Observations  on  the  Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  Paris 
in  1832.  Re  then  turned  liis  attention  almost  (exclusively  to  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  cliildren,  for  wliicli.  at  that  time,  unusual 
facilities  were  afforded  in  Paris.  The  iiosi»ital  in  which  Gerhard 
pursued  his  investigations,  contained  500  beds,  the  age  of  the 
patients  ranging  from  two  to  sixteen  years.  It  needs  but  a  slight 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  especially  on  the  ])art  of  those  who 
remember  the  man  and  his  methods,  to  depict  the  young  student 
pondering  over  the  specimens  of  this  rich  ((dU'Ction,  interpreting 
their  signs,  classifying  their  symi)toms  and  correlating  both  symp- 
toms and  signs  with  the  post-mortem  lesions.  One  of  the  first  results 
of  his  investigations  in  this  field  Avas  the  observation  that  inflamma- 
tion of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  to  Avlii*  h  Louis  had  directed  attention 
as  the  specific  lesion  of  typhoi<i  fever,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  other 
diseases  of  chihlliood.  lie  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  cerebral 
affections  of  children,  and  soon  (hMuonstrated  the  association  of 
the  most  frequent  variety  of  meningitis  with  the  deposit  of  tubercles 
in  the  pia  mater.  Cases  of  the  kind  referred  to  had  been  previously 
classified  und<*r  the  geiuM-ic  tith-  of  hydrocephalus,  but  are  now 
correctly  described  as  tubercuhir  meningitis.  His  studies  of  the 
pneumonia  of  childhood  are  of  (qua  1  interest  and  value.  lie  pointed 
out  with  great  accuracy  the  differences  in  the  signs  and  symptoms, 
the  clinical  course,  and  the  post-mortem  appearance  of  the  so-called 

(j)    steward  son's  Memoir  of  (Jcihard. 
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pneuiiioiiia  of  cbiUlicii,  and  led  to  its  classitication  under  ilic  title 
of  lobular  i)neiinioiiia.  Our  views  of  puoiinionia  in  childhood  have 
naturally  undergone  considerable  modification  since  the  time  of 
Gerhard's  first  studies  <>f  tliis  disease.  Genuine  lobar  ]>neumonia. 
identical  in  all  respects  with  the  ]>nenm(»nia  of  adults,  may  attack 
the  infant  at  the  breast,  but  its  lesions  are  rarely  observed,  because 
it  is  a  comparatively  benign  aifectiou.  It  is  also  held  at  the  present 
day  that  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  lobular  pneumonia, 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  broncho-pneumonia,  are  of  tubercular  origin. 
This  statement,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  is  not  intended  to 
detract,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  tlie  value  of  Gerhard's  work. 
On  the  contrary,  the  writer  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  path 
to  our  present  knowh'dge  of  thes(^  aifections  Avas  made  smooth  by 
his  pioneer  researches.  These  admirable  contributions  to  paedi- 
atrics are  but  little  knoAvn  to  the  ])hysicians  of  to-day.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Gerhard  is  chietiy  reniemben'd  for  Ids 
work  on  the  continued  fevers,  and  i»artly  because  he  was  tlie  least 
self-assertive  of  ineii.  Ketuvuiug  to  IMdhidelphia  in  the  autumn 
of  1S33,  he  entered  the  Tennsylvania  Hospital  as  resident  physi- 
cian in  the  spring  of  1S.'54,  and  soon  demonstrated  that  the  symp- 
toms and  lesions  of  the  common  continued  fever  of  the  United 
States  were  identical  with  tlioseof  thetyphoi<l  which  lie  had  studied 
in  the  wards  of  Louis.  Thi/  was  the  fiist  stej)  towaiil  his  great  dis- 
covery. In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1SM(J  an  e])idemir  of  typhus 
fever  prevailed  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  so  extensive  that  Ger- 
hard had  the  opportunity  of  studying  two  hundred  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease. He  had  previously  seen  cases  of  typhus  duiing  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  determine  the  ideniii.N  of  the 
epidemic  fever  of  Philadelphia  with  the  typhus  of  (Jreat  r^ritain, 
an<l  the  dissimilarity  of  both  from  typhoid. 

This,  very  briefly  stated,  is  the  method  by  wliicli  ^Jeihard  dem- 
onstrated the  fact  that  tyi>iius  and  ty[)hoid  levels  are  distinct  dis- 
eases. The  physician  of  to-<lay  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  state 
of  medical  science  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  may  be  sur- 
prised that  the  distinction  between  the  two  diseases  was  not  sooner 
recognized.     A  study  of  medical  history  will,  however,  soon  con- 
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vince  him  of  the  diMcultics  iii  the  way  of  their  differential  diagnosis, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  excite  his  admiration  for  Gerhard's  brilliant 
work.  Up  to  the  time  of  Louis,  the  pathology  of  the  continued 
fevers  had  not  been  accurately  studied,  and  tiierc  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  this  great  clinician  had  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing both  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  he  would  have  recognized  their 
yeparate  natures.  The  fever  studied  by  Louis  was  typhoid,  the  pre- 
vailing fever  of  France,  and  he  investigated  it  from  every  stand- 
point except  that  of  ha(  teriology  (a  science  then  unknown),  with 
a  thoroughness  that  left  little  to  be  done  by  later  students  of  the 
disease.  When  Gerhard  returned  to  Philadelphia  he  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  symptoms,  the  clinical  course,  and,  above 
all,  with  the  pathological  anatomy  of  typhoid  fever.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  under  his  care  a  large 
number  of  cases  of  typhus,  a  disease  hitherto  confounded  with 
typhoid — but  let  him  tell  tlio  story  of  his  discovery  in  his  own 
words : 

''There  is  another  disease  which,  in  many  respects,  bears  a 
certain  relation  to  typhoid  fever.  Of  this  I  have  shown  numerous 
examples  to  the  class  during  the  twenty -three  years  of  my  attend- 
ance at  this  hospital.  It  is  tlie  English  or  Irish  typhus,  as  it  was 
formerly  called.  This  disease  was  first  studied  at  Philadelphia  by 
my  late  lamented  colleague.  Dr.  Pennock,  and  myself,  at  the  Alms- 
house Hospital.  The  results  of  our  observations  I  published  at  that 
time  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  It  differed 
totally  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  character  of  the  lesions,  there 
being  no  distinctiv<'  aiiat«»iiiical  lesion  at  all  existing  in  the  disease, 
excepting  the  coiidiliou  of  the  blooil,  wliicli  was  evidently  some- 
what altered  from  its  iioi-mnl  coii<iitioii,  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
teric glands  remaining  in  a  state  of  i)t'ifect  integrity.  This  disorder 
we  were  enabled  to  prove  was  totally  «lifferent  from  the  typhoid 
fever  of  France,  described  so  minutely  by  Dr.  Louis,  with  which 
we  had  been  familiar  for  many  years"  (k). 

This  is  not  the  ]dace  in  which  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  Gerhard's   ]>riority   in    distinguishing   between 

(k)     IN'iiiisylv.niiM   IIiis)iit;il  ]{r|.nr(s.   ISCS. 
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tvjdius  tind  typhoid  fevers.  Murchisou  divides  the  liouoi*  of  the 
discovery  between  I?eiTy  of  Glasgow  (1830),  U.  C.  Lombard  of 
(Jeiieva  (1836),  Gerhai^l  and  Pennock  of  Philadelphia  (1836),  Shat- 
tiick  of  Boston  (1839),  and  others;  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  words  of  Osier,  Gerhard's  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences,  1837,  are  "the  first  in  any  language  which 
give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  clinical  and  anatomical 
distinctions  we  now  recognize." 

Gerhard's  chief  remaining  works  are  a  treatise  on  th(.'  Diag- 
nosis of  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  based  upon  the  comparison  of  their 
l)hysical  and  general  signs,  1830,  and  Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis, 
Patliology  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  1842. 

The  first  edition  of  the  latter  work  contained  157  pp.,  the  fourth 
edition,  issued  in  1860,  contained  418  pp.,  and  was  a  standard 
authority  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

William  Pepper  (181(J-1804)  was  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant  con- 
temporaries of  Gerhard,  and,  like  the  latter,  after  graduation  from 
the  University,  pursued  his  studies  in  Paris  under  Louis  and  Dupuy- 
tren.  He  was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  diagnosis,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  was  in  great  demand  as  a  consultant.  His  literary 
work  was  limited  to  articles,  which  were  published  for  the  most 
part  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  the  Medical 
Examiner,  the  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Pliysicians,  and  of 
the  Pathological  Society.  They  were  "distinguished  by  brevity, 
clearness  of  expression  and  an  eminently  ])ractical  character.''  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  in  liis  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  Pepper, 
gives  a  list  of  his  principal  writings,  but  lias  omitted  one  of  the  best 
of  them.  The  pa])er  refeiTed  to  is  on  Pleuritic  Effusions,  and  was 
published  in  the  .VnuM-ican  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  in  1852. 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago  (in  1871))  the  writer  consulted  this  paper 
and  quoted  it  (1),  and  he  still  retains  a  vivid  sense  of  the  pleasure 
and  ju'ofit  he  derived  from  its  perusal.  In  ihe  sam<'  volume  of  the 
"American  Journal"  in  whi<li  Dr.  Pe])per's  article  ai)peared,  there 
is  another  paper  on  Pleurilic  Intrusions,  by  Dr.  Howdilcli  of  i'.oston, 
and  these  two  i)aiM'rs  arc  among  the  best  contributions  to  this 

(1)     Soo  Trans,  of  tlK'  I'.-itli.  Soc  of  niil.-idcliihia.  Vol.  X,  ]).  L'l'it. 
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important  suhjcct  that,  cjiii  Ik^  found  in  iiuMlical  liici  at  iirc.  it  would 
be  invidious  to  compare  tliciii.  'IMh-v  arc  both  admirable,  ami  if  any 
deficiency  may  be  f(»niid  in  th«'  one,  it  is  supplcnicnted  by  (lie  com- 
pleteness of  the  other. 

John  Barclay  Biddh'  (Ksir)-lS7i))  was  the  author  of  one  of  th<* 
most  popular  books  on  Materia  Medica  that  lias  ever  been  published. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  Avas  issued  in  1852,  under  the  title  of  si 
"Review  of  the  Materia  Medica,  for  the  Use  of  Students,-'  and  con- 
tained about  three  hundred  ])ai»es.  In  1805  a  second  edition  was 
called  for,  and  the  title  was  changed  to  "Materia  Medica,  for  the 
Use  of  Students."  This  name  was  adopted  for  the  eight  editions 
which  subsequently  appeared,  of  which  the  last  was  issued  in  1878, 
and  contained  4G2  pages.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Gardette,  this 
work  "must  long  remain  a  ])Ositive  help  to  every  medical  student 
that  seeks  it,  and  be,  in  the  ])rofession  he  adorned,  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  its  author's  ability."  Dr.  Biddle  was  not  only  an 
author,  but  a  journalist  of  distinction.  In  18o8,  when  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  founded,  in  association  with  Dr.  Meredith 
Clymer,  the  Medical  Examiner,  which  became  almost  immediately  ^ 
successful.  It  was  at  first  a  fortnightly  journal,  but  later  was  issued 
weekly.  In  a  few  months  after  it  was  started,  Dr.  W.  W.  Gerhard 
was  added  to  its  editorial  staff,  and  shortly  afterward,  Dr.  Francis 
Gurney  Smith.  "In  examining  the  early  numbers,  one  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  high  i)rofessional  tone,  the  wide  grasp  and  the 
good  sense  which  characterized  the  editorials,  as  well  as  the 
admirable  bibliographical  notices  with  which  the  pages  of  the 
Medical  Examiner  were  enriched.  Tlie  editors,  youthful  as  they 
were,  gave  evidence  of  being  trained  writers,  and  brought  to  the 
journal  professional  know'ledge  and  vigor  of  intellect  not  often 
united  in  men  of  their  age  and  supposed  inexperience"  (Gardette). 

Thomas  Dent  Mutter  (1811-1859)  was  one  of  the  first  American 
surgeons  to  give  special  attention  to  i)lastic  operations  and  opera- 
tions for  club-foot.  His  bent  in  this  direction  was  doubtless  chiefly 
derived  from  his  studies  under  Dieffenbach  and  Listen.  His  first 
publication  was  a  brochure  on  "Tlie  Salt  Sulphur  Springs  of  Monroe 
County,  Virginia,'-  in  1810.     Shortly  after  this,  he    published    a 
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pamphlet  on  <lul)-feet..  "In  1840  he  edited,  with  uunicious  jiud 
extensive  additions,  Lectures  on  the  Operations  of  Surgery,  by  Rob- 
ert Liston,  Esq,,  F.  11.  S,  Tliese  works,  with  the  exception  of  u 
sylhibns  to  his  Course  on  Surgery,  and  some  slioii:  essays  and 
addresses,  are  unfortunatdy  all  that  he  was  enablo<l  to  accom- 
plish" (m). 

Among  the  conti-ibutors  to  surgical  Incrature,  Henry  liollings- 
worth  Smith  (ISl^-lSlMt)  is  ]>i'()minent.  His  Minor  Surgery,  which 
appeared  in  1844,  went  through  four  (Mlitions,  as  did  also  liis  Sys- 
tem of  Operative  Surgery,  which  was  tirst  ])ublished  in  1852.  The 
latter  is  characterized  by  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  illustra- 
tions, and,  therefore,  even  at  the  present  day,  it  may  hit  consulted 
with  great  profit  by  the  undergraduate  or  practitioner  who  wishes 
either  to  learn,  or  review,  the  mere  mechanical  technique  of  any 
given  operation.  Both  of  tliese  works  were  juiblished  before  Dr. 
Smith  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and,  doubtless,  were  of  influence  in  securing  his 
appointment  to  that  position.  In  addition,  Professor  Smith  con- 
tributed numerous  papers  on  surgical  subjects  to  the  medical  jour- 
nals, especially  the  American  Journal  of  tite  Medical  Sciences  and 
the  Medical  Examiner,  and  signalized  the  tirst  year  of  his  medical 
career  (1838)  by  translating  Civiale's  Treatise  on  the  ri-ojdiylactic 
Treatment  of  Stone  and  Grav(4. 

D.  Hayes  Agnew  (1818-1892)  found  time,  amid  the  incessant 
interruptions  of  an  extensive  practice,  to  contribute  bountifully  to 
surgical  literature.  He  was  a  man  who  never  disappointed  expecta- 
tion, and  it  se<'me<l  but  natural  to  those  who  knew  him  thai  the 
treasures  of  his  mind  should  be  lavishly  bestow«'d.  His  earlier 
writings  were  on  various  subjects  of  a  surgical  nature,  and  at  one 
time  he  seemed  to  have  a  decided  predilection  for  gynecology:  wit- 
ness his  admirable  paper  on  Lac<'ration  of  the  IN'rineum,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Keports;  also  his  articles 
on  Vesico-Yaginal  Fistula.  Hislife-worU,  however,  is  couqnised  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  I'rtictice  of  Surgeiw,  in  three 
volumes,  dated,  respectively,  1878, 1881  and  1883.    Concerning  this 

(m)    Meuioir  of  Tlionins  l).  Miittcr,  by  H.  T.  Levis.  M.  I>. 
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Avork,  tbe  friend  and  biographer  of  Agnew,  Professor  J.  William 
White,  remarks:  "It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  the  learning,  skill  and  industry  of  one  man  will  remain 
unrivaled  in  surgical  literature.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  ever 
again  be  anyone  who  will  combine  the  enormous  experience, 
embracing  every  department  of  surgery,  the  clear  judicial  intellect 
and  the  patient,  untiring  energy  which  enabled  him,  in  hours  stolen 
from  his  family,  from  social  pleasures  and  from  much-needed  rest, 
i(>  produce  this  remarkable  exposition  of  his  work  and  views." 
After  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  revision  to  keep  the  work  abreast 
of  the  march  of  i)rogress.  Dr.  AVhite  continues:  ''And  yet  there  are 
jjortions,  and  large  portions  of  the  book,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
can  never  grow  surgically  old  or  useless.  Our  successors  may 
be  too  hurried  to  read  the  abstracts  of  the  history  of  important 
surgical  procedures,  which,  with  infinite  labor  and  painstaking,  he 
had  conscientiously  compiled;  his  pathology  may  become  anti- 
quated, and  his  therapeutic  measures  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
are  those  of  Parc^  or  Wiseman,  but  his  admirable  clinical  descrip- 
tions, his  comprehensive  and  well-balanced  consideration  of  diag- 
nostic points,  his  clear  explanation  of  the  surgical  anatomy  of  dis- 
ease, injury  and  operation,  must  always  remain,  as  at  present,  a 
mine  of  information  for  the  busy  practitioner." 

The  book,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1889,  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  reputation  of  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  (1818-1882)  rests  chiefly 
upon  liis  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  better  pedestal  for  a  literary  monument.  The  first  edition 
of  this  book  appeared  in  1858  as  one  of  the  Medical  Practitioners' 
and  Students'  Library,  and,  after  passing  through  three  editions, 
was  allowed  to  go  out  of  print.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ai'thur  Y.  Meigs, 
Dr.  Alfred  Stille  speaks  of  Meigs  on  Diseases  of  Children  in  tlie  fol- 
Idwiiig  tri'ins:  "More  than  once  in  later  years  and  before  he  reached 
middle  life,  he  has  lamented  to  nie  that  lie  was  too  much  hemmed  in 
by  pa'diatry.  Yet  in  this  he  laid  the  strong  foundations  of  his  pro- 
fessional success.  All  the  while,  he  was  collecting  the  material  for 
the  work  upon  which  his  reputation  must  chiefly  rest.    Every  case 
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was  recorded,  and  by  degrees  a  mass  of  material  aceuinulated  that 
formed  a  mine  out  of  which  at  hist  was  built  up  his  work  upon  dis- 
eases of  children.  From  time  to  time  he  conversed  with  me  about 
these  papers,  read  them  to  me  for  criticism,  and  finally,  taking  Kil- 
liet  and  Barthez  as  his  model,  he  produced  the  best  and  most  orig- 
inal work  upon  the  subject  in  the  Englisli  language." 

In  18G9,  Dr.  Meigs  decided  to  reissue  the  work,  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  he  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  William 
Pepper.  The  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1870,  and  this  and  the 
three  subsequent  editions  have  been  known  as  Meigs  and  Pepper 
on  Diseases  of  Children.  The  book,  under  this  joint  authorship,  was 
entirely  remodeled,  many  of  the  original  articles  being  rearranged 
or  rewritten,  and  manj'  new  ones  added.  The  fourth  edition  (the 
first  under  the  joint  authorship)  contained  more  than  two  hundred 
pages  of  new  matter.  The  seventh  was  issued  in  1882,  less  than  a 
year  before  the  death  of  Dr.  Meigs.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
this  book,  in  its  first  edition,  fully  deserved  the  encomiums  of  Dr. 
Stills,  and  that,  through  the  able  collaboration  of  Dr.  Pepper,  it 
maintained  its  place  in  the  first  rank  of  works  upon  diseases  of 
children.  It  superseded  the  contemporaneous  work  of  Dr.  D.  Fran- 
cis Condie  upon  the  same  subject,  although  the  latter  also  had  a 
large  sale,  going  through  six  editions,  tlie  first  in  1S44,  the  sixth 
in  1868. 

In  addition  to  his  great  work  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  Dr. 
Meigs  contributed  numerous  articles  to  various  medical  journals, 
all  of  which  displayed  the  signs  of  acute  clinical  observation. 
Among  them  were  "Kemarks  on  Atelectasis  Pulnionuiu,"  etc., 
"Heart-clot  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  Diphtheria,'-  the  "Morphological 
Changes  in  the  Blood  in  Malarial  Fever,"  and  a  report  of  a  remark- 
able case  of  pneumojx'ricardiuni.  IT(^  also  wrote  a  most  interesting 
memoir  of  his  distinguislied  father,  l*rofessor  Charles  1).  Meigs, 
and  a  "History  of  the  First  Quarter  of  the  Second  Century  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital."'  The  last-mentioned  paper  was  read  before 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  at  their 
stated  meeting  of  September  25,  187(J. 

The  only  (U'iginnl  work  of  Francis  Criirney  Smith  (1S18-1878) 
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is  a  paiiiplih'l  ciiibudviii^i  tli<*  rcsiilis  of  a  scries  of  experiments  on 
digestion;  <»i'  rather  on  ihc  (ligostion  of  a  sini^le  individual — Alexis 
St.  ^Hartiii.  Tiie.v  were  jx-rfornied  in  the  rear  isr>:?,  while  lie  was 
inenndxMit  of  ilie  <  liair  of  LMivsiohiiiv  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
Collcji-c,  and  they  led  him  and  his  colleague,  Professor  K.  E,  Ilogers, 
to  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  lactic  acid  is  the  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  in  man.  In  addition,  he  translated  and  made  additions  to 
llarlh  and  liogeis"  Manual  of  Ausculialiou  and  I'ercussion,  and 
was  one  of  the  authoi-s  (d'  Neill  and  Smith's  Compendium  for  Stu- 
dents, which  passed  through  many  editions.  For  five  years,  lie  was 
one  of  the  editor.s  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  and  was 
co-editor  of  Drake's  Diseases  of  the  Mississippi  A'alley.  He  also 
edited  Carpenter's  works  on  Physiology  and  on  the  Microscope,  and 
Marshall's  Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human  and  Comparative. 

dohn  Xeill  (1S19-1880),  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  of  Clin- 
ical Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  articles  to  the  Medical  Examiner,  while  it  was  edited 
by  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Hollingsworth,  and  to  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Two  of  the  articles 
published  in  the  Examiner,  namely,  those  on  the  Treatment  of  Frac- 
ture of  the  Patella  and  on  Extension  and  Counter-Extension  of  the 
Leg,  have  a  jx'nnaneiit  j)lace  in  surgical  literature.  The  various 
articles  in  the  "American  Journal,"  seven  in  number,  are,  in  the 
Avords  of  his  biographer.  Dr.  Edward  Shippen,  "of  more  than  com- 
mon interest."  Early  in  his  career,  he  published  three  treatises  on 
the  Veins,  Arteries  and  Ners^es,  which  had  an  extensive  circulation. 
One  of  their  cliitd"  merits  was  1  heir  illustrations  from  original  draw- 
ings conlaining  the  names  "jjlaced  upon  the  i»art.s,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  by  numbers — rather  a  novelty  then  and  a  great  relief  to 
the  student."  In  association  with  Dr.  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  Dr. 
Neill  compiled  the  Compendium  of  Medical  Sciences,  to  which  Dr. 
Kees  contribut(Ml  the  sections  upon  Materia  Medica  and  Chemistry. 
This  work,  as  previously  stated,  enjojed  a  phenomenal  success, 
but,  according  to  Shippen,  Dr.  Neill,  "in  after  years,  frequently  was 
heard  to  regret  that  he  ha<l  ever  been  connected  with  a  publication, 
however  successful,  which  contributed  so  largely  to  make  medical 
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<e(lucati()ii  .superficial."  This  i-clliMtioii  may  lia\<'  hccii  su|l^;:,(>si«-(1 
by  the  avalanche  of  "quiz  compencLs"  which  began  to  desceiul  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  Xeill's  life,  and  of  which  the  Coiuitcudiuiu  was 
the  forerunner, 

Henry  Hartshorne  (1823-1897)  was  the  author  of  two  jkopuhir 
textbooks — The  Essentials  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Conspectus  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  first  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  "a  Handbook  for  Students  and  Practitioners,  while 
Ihe  second  is  an  elaborate  qjiiz  compend,  "comprising  manuals  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  cliemistry,  materia  medica,  practice  of  medi- 
<.'ine,  surgery  and  obstetrics.''  The  "Essenticals"  was  first  issued  in 
1867,  and  reached  its  fiftli  edition  in  1881.  The  "Conspectus"  was 
]>ublished  in  1869,  and  reached  its  second  edition  in  1871.  Dr. 
Hartshorne  also  wrote  small  monographs  on  Glycerine  and  its  Uses 
(1865),  and  on  Cholera  (1866),  and  edited  the  American  edition  of 
l^eynolds'  System  of  Medicine  (1880),  with  valuabk'  additions, 
notably  the  article  on  Progressive  Pernicious  Anaemia.  Tn  1872, 
he  edited  the  fifth  edition  of  Watson's  Lectures  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  a  work  which  had  i^reviously  been  edited 
by  Dr.  D.  Francis  Condje  in  1858. 

Dr.  William  Hunt  (1825-1896),  who,  for  thirty  years,  was  on 
the  surgical  staff  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  contributed  numer- 
ous articles  to  medical  journals,  hospital  reports,  transac- 
tions of  societies,  etc.,  nearly  all  of  which  retitin  the  interest 
attached  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  Dr.  Tliomas  G. 
Morton  has  appended  to  his  interesting  memoir  of  iiis  hospital  col- 
league. Dr.  Hunt,  a  list  of  tlie  writings  of  the  latter,  and,  on  reading 
it,  anyone  would  be  impressed  by  the  practical  character  of  the 
subjects  he  chose  for  discussion.  To  those  who  knew  liini,  how- 
ever, and  their  name  is  legion,  the  subjects  of  these  papers  are  emi- 
nently in  keeping  Avith  the  character  of  their  autlior,  who 
was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  ^vord,  a  "practical"  man.  This  epithet 
undoubtedly  conveys  to  tlie  mind  of  many  persons  the  idea  tliat  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  necessarily  deficient  in  culture; 
or,  rather,  and  conversely,  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  tlie 
possession  of  high  sci(Mitific  attainnifuts  is  incompatible  with  the 
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exercise  of  ki'i^w  ohst-i'valioii  ;iii<l  (lisciiiniiialiiig  judgment.  The 
career  of  Dr.  1 1  nut,  in  cominoii  wi(li  that  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  ])li_vsi(ians  and  surgeons  of  Philadelphia,  demonstrates 
the  fallacy  of  this  popular  impression.  Dr.  Hunt  was  widely  known 
as  a  thorough  anatomist,  and  his  opinion  of  difficult  surgical 
cases  Avas  highly  esteemed  by  his  surgical  colleagues.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  Jui  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
an  excellent  botanist,  a  student  of  modern  languages,  and,  above 
all,  a  lover  of  English,  pure  and  undefiled. 

One  of  the  last  articles  written  by  Dr.  Hunt,  and  one  of  his 
best,  appeared  in  1888.  Its  subject  was  Diabetic  Gangrene,  and, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  the  only  article  upon  that  affection  which, 
up  to  that  date,  had  been  published  in  America.  This,  at  least,  is 
stated  to  be  the  case  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  who,  in  acknowledging 
a  copy  of  the  paper  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Surgeon-General's 
office,  wrote:  "I  have  read  the  paper  with  much  interest.  I  know 
of  no  other  American  paper  on  the  subject." 

In  1881,  Dr.  Hunt  wrote  several  articles  in  defense  of  American 
Surgery,  which  were  widely  published.  They  were  elicited  by  the 
criticisms  of  Professor  Esmarch  upon  the  management  of  the  case 
of  President  Garfield,  and  were  prompted  by  friendship  for  Pro- 
fessor D.  Hayes  Agnew,  who  was  one  of  the  surgeons  in  charge  of 
the  distinguished  patient.  This  motive  was  in  keeping  with  the 
loyal  character  of  Hunt,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  one 
should  ever  condescend  to  notice  criticisms  based  upon  such  imper- 
fect knowledge  as  must  have  been  possessed  by  Esmarch  with  refer- 
ence to  the  case  of  Garfield.  Besides,  American  Surgery,  as  repre- 
sented by  Agnew,  needed  no  defender. 

Richard  J.  Levis  (1827-1890)  was  known  throughout  the  United 
States, both  as  a  surgeon  of  great  dexterity  and  an  excellent  clinical 
teacher.  In  the  latter  capacity,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  surgical  staff  from  1871  to  1885,  and  at  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College  Hospital,  he  exercised  a  wide  influence. 
His  contributions  to  surgical  literature  are,  however,  limited  to  a 
few  short  articles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  "New  Opera- 
tion for  Coloring  Corneal  Opacities,"  "Skin  Grafting,"  "Ethyliza- 
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tioii,  the  Aiijosthftic  I'sc  of  the  Jintiiiidc  of  Ktliyl,"  nnd  the  ''Treat- 
ment of  Hydrocele  by  Excision  of  liediiiidant  Scrotum." 

James  E.  Garretson  (1828-1895)  was  widely  and  favorably 
known  to  the  laity  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  John  Darby.  With  his 
non-medical  works,  however,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
"Odd  Hours  of  a  Pliysician,"  we  are  not  here  concerned.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  this  city  to  adopt  the  specialty  of  Oral  Surgery, 
for  which,  having  studied  dentistry  before  he  took  his  medical 
degree,  he  A^as  thoroughl}^  equipped.  He  has  left  a  magnificent 
monument  to  his  memory  in  his  System  of  Oral  Surgery,  a  pro- 
fusel}'  illustrated  work  of  1,084  pages,  which  reached  a  sixth  edition 
in  1895.  He  also  wrote  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  Diseases  and 
Surgery  of  the  Mouth  and  Jaws. 

For  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  works  of  William  Goodell 
(1829-1894)  a  volume  would  be  necessary,  as  well  as  an  amount  of 
special  knowledge  such  as  few  possess.  Even  a  mere  enumeration 
of  the  titles  of  his  publications  would  cover  several  pages.  The 
list  of  his  works  appended  to  Professor  Parvin's  excellent  memoir 
numbers  one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Although  a  voluminous  writer, 
his  works,  whether  in  the  form  of  clinical  lectures,  reports  of  cases, 
addresses  or  monographs,  are  models  of  literary  style.  The  same 
faculty  of  lucid  expression  was  manifest  in  his  impromptu  speech 
and  added  greatly  to  his  powers  as  a  teacher. 

Although  Dr.  Goodell  wrote  but  one  book,  his  celebrated  Les- 
sons in  Gynecology,  he  contributed  an  elaborate  monograph  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries  and  Oviducts  to  the  System  of  Prac- 
tical Medicine,  edited  by  Dr.  William  Pepper,  and  another  on  the 
Treatment  of  Ovarian  and  Extra-Ovarian  Tumors,  to  the  American 
System  of  Gynecology.  The  first  edition  of  the  Lessons  in  Gyn«*- 
cology  appeared  in  1879;  the  second  in  1880,  and  the  third  in  1887. 
For  a  period  of  six  years  (from  1882  to  1887,  inclusive)  he  published 
annually  a  summary  of  his  year's  work  in  ovariotomy.  These 
articles  appeared  in  the  Medical  News,  and  were  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  gynecologists  throughout  the  Avorld.  A  large  per- 
centage of  Dr.  Goodell's  publications  is  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
either  clinical  or  didactic.     In  the  list  above  refeiTed  to,  there  are 
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l"(trt  v-l  lircc  led  illcs.  S('\('l;ll  ol  wliirli  \\('i<-  |)lll>lisiMMl  ill  llic  llltei'- 
iiati(»n;il  Clinics.  Anions  ilicsc  miiiicvuus  i>;iik'1-s  the  most  origiual 
and,  ill  sonic  i-('S|MMts.  ilic  iiiosi,  \  aluable,  is  tlic  one  entitled  "What 
I  Have  LeaiiK'd  to  riilcain  in  ( lynecolog y.''  In  it,  Dr.  Goodoll 
describes  the  mistakes  arising  licdii  a  blind  adlierenoeto  old  wives' 
fables  concerninji'  the  calamenia,  lh<*  menopanse,  mammary  ab- 
scesses, lencoirlnea,  elc,  and  shows  ihe  important  part  played  by 
neurasthenia  in  the  pi<Hlnction  of  uterine  symptoms.  lu  short,  he 
virtnjilly  jicUnowlediics  that  he,  in  coninion  with  the  vast  majority 
of  his  colleagues,  had,  for  years,  in  many  cases,  been  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse. 

Albei-t  ir.  Smith  ( is:  {.")-!  SS.~))  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Obstetrical  Society,  and  also  of  the  American  Gynecoh)gical 
Society,  was  an  excel h-ni  leacher  of  Obstetrics,  and  a  ready  debater, 
but  left  few  evidences  (»f  liis  ability  as  a  writer.  His  contributions 
ro  medical  litei-atnr<',  iliongh  few  in  number,  are  well  described  by 
his  biograi)lier,  Dr.  -lames  Tyson,  as  "brief,  clear,  fearless  and 
forcible."  They  <leal  mostly  with  tlie  mechanical  aspects  of  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  as  is  indicat<Ml  by  the  following  selection 
from  the  list  of  nineteen  articles  a])iK'n<led  to  Tyson's  memoir:  An 
Improved  S])ecnlnni  (IStiJJ),  the  I"se  of  PcvSsaries  in  the  Early 
Months  of  rregnaiicy  (1S75),  A  Yulsellnm  for  Using  Avitli  the 
Ecraseur  (1875),  Use  of  Catgut  in  Gynecological  SurgeFy  (1878), 
Application  of  the  IJotating  Ihirr  for  Denuding  Tissues  in  the  Re- 
storative Surgery  of  theEemale  Pelvis  (1878), Pendulum  Leverage  of 
the  Obstetric  Forceps  (1879),  On  the  Use  of  Intrauterine  Stem  Pes- 
saries (Proceedings  Phila.  Co.  ^led.  So<-.,  lS7i>-80),  Axis  Traction 
with  the  Obsteti-ic  Forceps  (1882),  etc. 

Dr.  Albert  IF.  Smitli  Avas  a  man  who,  ]>artly  in  virtue  of  an 
impressive  ])ers(mality,  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  men  of 
his  generation.  His  writings,  though  few  in  number,  are  of  great 
value,  as  tluw  embody  the  results  of  an  enormous  experience  in 
his  chosen  tield  of  labor. 

James  Howell  Hutchinson  (1831-1880),  at  the  time  of  his  death 
"S''ice-President  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Avas  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributors  to  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society 
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of  riiil;i(l('l[>liia,  of  which  he  was  elected  ri-esidciit  in  isTl  aud 
1<S72;  to  the  Pennsylvania  llositital  Jiepoi'ts,  to  the  Aiuciican  loin- 
iial  of  the  ^fedical  Sciences,  and  other  journals;  tin'  Transaci  ions 
of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  etc.  lie  also  con- 
tributed valuabh'  articles  on  typhus,  typhoid  and  sinii>le  continued 
fevers,  to  the  System  of  Medicine,  edited  by  Drs.  AVilliam  Pe]ti»er 
and  Louis  Starr,  and  edited  two  American  editions  of  Bristowe's 
Practice  of  Medicine.  The  latter  uudertalvini;-  was  performed  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  distinguished  author  of  the  book,  who 
wrote  to  Dr.  Hutchinson  when  the  second  American  edition  was 
announced:  "I  am  liratitied  to  hear  that  you  will  undertake  to  edit 

my  work 1  could  not  wish  that  it  should  be  in  better 

hands/'  meaning,  undoubtedly,  by  this  ambiguous  expression,  that 
it  could  not  be  in  better  hands.  One  of  Dr.  Hutchinson's  best  pajM-rs, 
and  also  one  of  his  latest,  is  on  "The  Management  of  the  Stage  of 
Conval(^sc<Mice  iji  Typhoid  Fever,"  and  is  contained  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Y<d.  III. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  was  eminently  conservative.  There  are  those 
Avho  appropriate  this  epithet  to  themselves  on  the  ground  that  they 
reject  everything  that  is  new.  Hutchinson  was  not  of  this  type. 
AVhile  not  "carried  away  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  he  was  a  dili- 
gent student  of  the  nu'dical  literature  of  the  day,  and  adopted  such 
methods  of  diagn<tsis  and  treatment  as  stood  the  test  of  clinical 
exjx'rience;  for,  like  Gerhard,  whom  he  succeeded  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  he  was,  above  all  things,  a  clinician.  "As  a  writer," 
to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  John  Ashhurst,  "Dr.  Hutchinson 
was  not(Ml  for  the  correctness  and  dignity  of  his  style,  saying  just 
what  he  meant  in  few  but  well  chosen  words,  and  rigidly  avoiding 
all  flowing  excrescences  and  ambiguities  of  language." 

Sauiuel  Weissel  (ilross  (1837-1889),  late  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  so 
far  as  surgical  literature  is  concerned,  of  acute  powers  of  diagnosis, 
and  with  a  large  field  in  which  to  exercise  them.  In  addition,  he 
Avas  an  able  writer  and  a  teacher  whose  words,  always  well  chosen 
and  to  the  point,  were  enforced  by  a  commanding  presence  and  a 
graceful  delivery.     His  writings  are  distinguished  by  their  exact- 
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ness  of  observation  aiul  iiuluctioii,  and,  cousequeiitly,  abound  ia 
valuable  statistics.  In  1851),  wlien  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
reported  in  the  North  Anu  rican  Medico-Chirurgical  l\eview  "A 
case  of  aneurism  of  the  right  femoral  artery  cured  by  digital  com- 
pression, with  remarks  and  a  statistical  report  of  twenty-two  other 
cases  treated  by  this  method.''  In  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences  for  January  and  April,  18G7,  he  published  an 
article  on  "Wounds  of  the  Internal  Jugular  Vein  and  Their  Treat- 
ment.'' To  the  same  journal  for  October  of  the  same  year  (18GT),  he 
contributed  a  re^ie^'  of  sixty  pages  on  eleven  French  and  German 
works  on  Military-  Surgery,  and  gave  statistics  of  13,514  amputa- 
tions for  gunshot  injuries,  which  he  afterward  enlarged  to  20,933. 
The  study  of  tumors  and  malignant  growths  especially  attracted 
him,  and  he  had  a  thorough,  practical  knowledge  of  their  minute 
anatomy.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  researches  are  to  be  seen 
in  his  paper  on  Sarcoma  of  the  Long  Bones,  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July  and  October,  1879.  This  paper, 
as  well  as  his  classical  monograph  on  Tumors  of  the  Mammary 
Gland,  are  j^irtly  the  outcome  of  his  course  of  Miitter  lectures  on 
the  Surgical  Pathology  of  Tumors,  before  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians. In  1881  he  published  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Impotence, 
Sterility  and  Disorders  of  the  Male  Sexual  Organs.  He  was  also  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  and  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  Tumors  of  the 
Breast,  for  the  American  System  of  Gynecology,  edited  by  Mann. 
Many  of  Dr.  Gross'  writings  appeared  anonymously  in  the  form  of 
editorials  in  the  Medical  News,  and  were  characterized  by  "learned 
research,  surgical  acumen,  clearness  of  expression  and  practical 
application.''  Dr.  Gross  was  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  life  by  an 
acute  illness.  Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  added  greatly 
to  the  amount  of  his  literary  Avork,  the  value  of  which  was  steadily 
increasing.  At  his  death  there  was  found  on  his  desk  the  MS.  of  a 
paper  on  Stone  in  Children,  which  he  was  prejiaring  for  a  Cycloi 
poedia  on  Diseases  of  Children.  , 

H.  Lenox  Uodge  (183G-1881),  who  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
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of  great  assistance  to  liis  father  in  his  i)reparation  of  his  "I'rinciples 
and  Practice  of  Obstetrics."  In  the  preface  to  that  celebrated  work 
Professor  Hngh  L.  Hodge  remarks:  "The  superintendence  of  the 
illustrations  and  the  laborious  duties  of  editor  have  chiefly  devolved 
on  the  author's  son,  H.  Lenox  Hodge,  ]M.  D.,  without  whose  assist- 
ance this  work  Avould  probably  never  have  been  completed."  Dr. 
Hodge's  writings  Avere  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  journals  and 
"Transactions,"  and  dealt  with  subjects  of  obstetrical,  g^^necolog- 
ical,  and  general  surgical  interest.  Among  them  Avere  papers  on 
Excision  of  the  Knee,  Excision  of  the  Hip,  Subcutaneous  Osteotomy, 
Kolpo-Cystotomy,  Metallic  Sutures,  Tracheotomy  for  Pseudo-mem- 
braneous Croup,  and  the  Drainage  of  Abscesses  and  Wounds  by 
Solid  Metallic  Probes.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  cauula  for  tapping 
ovarian  cjsts. 

Josepli  Gibbons  liichardson  (1836-188G)  Avas  the  author  of  the 
Avell-knoAvn  Handbook  of  Medical  Microscopy,  and  of  numerous 
articles  on  the  same  subject.  His  report  on  the  Structure  of  the 
White  Blood  Corpuscles  (Trans,  Am.  Med.  Ass.,  Vol.  23)  is  a  careful 
study  of  the  anatomA'  of  those  bodies.  He  describes  the  granules 
Avhich  they  contain,  and  their  vibratory  moA'ement;  but,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  did  not  employ  any  of  the  staining  methods  by 
means  of  Avhich  these  minute  particles  have  acquired  so  great  a 
clinical  interest.  His  main  object,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  was  to 
Ijrove  the  identity  of  the  white  blood  cells  with  the  so-called  salivary 
corpuscles,  liichardson  w'as  also  a  w^orker  with  the  micro-spectro- 
scope, and  Avrote  a  paper  on  the  method  of  applying  that  instru- 
ment to  the  detection  of  blood-stains.  In  1879,  he  issued  a  work, 
Avhich  appeared  as  one  of  the  American  Health  Primer  Series,  under 
the  title  of  "Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It."  This  was  translated 
into  French  by  P.  Barrue,  and  from  the  French  into  Greek  by  S. 
Kastoriadou. 

Edward  lihoads  (1841-1871)  assisted  Dr.  J.  Forsyth  Meigs  in  the 
preparation  of  his  elaborate  paper  on  the  Morphological  Changes  of 
the  P>lood  in  Malarial  Fever,  already  referred  to;  and,  in  association 
Avith  Dr.  William  Pepper,  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  Reports,  the  results  of  an  experimental  iuA^esti- 
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gatiou  into  the  FIiiorcscciUM*  of  the  Tissues  of  tlie  Jjody.  lie  was 
elected  editor  of  tlie  IMiiladelpliia  Medical  Times,  when  that  joninal 
was  founded,  but  was  only  ahh'  to  make  the  prcdiminai}'  aiianu,(*- 
ments  for  its  ]iuldi<al  ion,  beini;  comiKdiiMl  to  resign  the  ixtsilion 
on  account  of  his  failiiiii  liealth. 

Georjie  l'ej»]>er  (1S41-1S72)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  IMiila- 
clelphia  Obstetrical  Society;  in  fact,  as  Goodell  says  of  him  ('I'rans, 
Phila.  Obstet.  Soc.,  \^d.  1-2),  lie  was  "more  than  that — he  was  one 
of  its  prime  originators."  To  the  lirst  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  lieports  he  coutribut<Ml  an  excellent  paper  u]>on  a  case  of 
"Retroversion  of  the  AVomb,  Coni])licated  by  a  Large  Fibroid,"  and 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society  -two 
papers,  the  one  entitled.  Adipose  Deposits  on  the  Omentum  and 
Abdominal  Walls  as  a  Source  of  Error  in  Diagnosis;  the  other  on 
the  Mechanical  Treatment  of  TJterine  Displacements. 

Drs.  Rhoads  and  Pepper  are  mentioned,  not  so  mucls  foi-  what 
they  did,  as  for  Avhat,  one  is  pleased  to  think,  they  Avouhl  have 
accoinplished  had  their  lives  been  prolonged.  They  are  well  remem- 
bered as  two  of  the  most  promising  young  men  who  ever  "Utci-ed 
upon  the  practice  of  Medicine  in  Philadel])hia. 

Elliott  Richardson  (1842-18S7)  was  the  first  in  this  counlry  to 
perform  successfully  Ciesarean  Section,  with  removal  of  uteiiis  and 
ovaries  after  the  Poro-Miiller  method.  The  case  is  fully  reported 
in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  ISsl.  He 
also  i)ublished  an  excellent  paper  uj^on  the  Use  of  the  Obsteti-ic 
Forceps. 

John  S.  Pariy  (1843-187(1)  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  contrib- 
utors to  Philadelphia  UKMlicaJ  litcralure.  It  is  not  an  object  of  this 
article  to  institute  comparisons,  but  the  writer  cannot  refrain  from 
stating  that  he  cannot  recall  to  mind  any  physician  Avho  has 
accomplished  such  valuable  clinical  work  within  ten  years  from 
the  time  of  taking  Jiis  nu'dical  degree  as  was  recorded  by  Parry 
during  that  period  of  his  career.  In  OctolxM-,  187(1,  he  i)ublished 
his  first  pa])ei-,  ciiiillcd  Observat i<uis  on  R(dai)sing  Fever,  as  it 
occurred  in  Philadel|)liia  in  the  winter  of  1809-70.  It  appeared  in 
the  Anu'rican  .Joinnal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  October,  1870,  and 
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attracted  universal  attention.  It  has  been  (juoled,  both  in  this  conn- 
try  and  abroad,  by  all  writers  on  "Spirillum  Fever." 

Of  the  numerous  papers  wliicli  he  contributed  to  medical  jour- 
nals, transactions  of  societies,  etc.,  three,  in  ad<lition  to  that  on 
relapsin<»-  fever,  attracted  special  attention,  and  "would  alone  have 
given  to  Dr.  Parry  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  among-  the 
medical  writers  in  this  country"  (n).  Two  of  these  papers  were  on 
liachitis,  and  were  designated  by  Dr.  1\.  W,  Taylor  of  New  York  jis 
"the  best  and  most  comprehensive  articles  in  any  language  upon 
the  subject."  The  other  article  referred  to  was  on  Inherited  Syphilis. 

In  his  papers  on  Rachitis,  Parry  was  the  first  to  advance  the 
opinion,  subsequently  confirmed  by  others,  that  Rachitis  is 
"scarcely  less  frequent  in  IMiiladelphia  than  it  is  in  the  large  cities 
of  (Ireat  Britain  aiid  the  Continent  of  Europe."  Previous  to  Parry's 
time,  it  Avas  supposed  that  this  disease  was  comparative!}'  rare  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  American  .I^urnal  of  Obstetrics,  1888,  Vol. 
V,  he  published  an  article  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  Craniotomy 
and  Ciesarean  Section,  in  Small  Pelves  with  Conjugate  ]!)ianieter  of 
two  and-one  half  inches  or  less.  This  paper  occupied  forty-three 
pages  of  the  Journal.  I'arry's  principal  work  was  a  Treatise  on 
"Extra-uterine  Pregnane}-;  Its  Causes,  Species,  Pathological  Anat- 
omy, Diagnosis,  Prognosis  and  Treatment,  8vo,  pp.  275,  Philadel- 
phia, 187.").  An  elaborate  review  of  this  work  in  the  .Vmerican 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  187G,  concludes  with 
the  following  w(n-ds:  "Dr.  Parry's  book,  therefore,  is  destined  to 
be  .long  consulted,  and  deservedly,  too,  as  the  highest  authority  on 
this  obscure  and  difficult  class  of  cases."  Parry  edited  the  second 
and  third  American  editions  of  Leishmann's  System  of  Mi<lwifery, 
and  made  additions  to  the  work,  "the  most  valuable  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  chapters  on  the  Forceps  and  in  the  new  (•hai)ter 
....    on  Diphtheritic  Wounds  of  the  Vagina." 

Henry  F.  Formad  (1847-181)2)  was  one  of  the  most  activ(.'  work- 
ers in  the  Pathological  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  iiieiiiber  in 
1878  and  its  president  in  1881)  an<l  iS<)().   J  lis  jtosition  as  coroner's 


(n)    Memoir  of    Dr.  John  S.  Pairy,  by  Jamos  V.  Intrliam,  M.  D.,  Trans.  Coll. 

Pliys.,    187G. 
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physician,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  gave  him  abundant 
opportunities  for  securing  interesting  specimens  of  disease,  and  he 
fully  availed  himself  of  them.  His  best  Avork  was  in  the  line  of 
pathological  research.  Formad  was  the  first  in  this  city  to  insist  on 
ectopic  pregnane}'  as  a  frequent  cause  of  sudden  death,  and  to 
prove  that  man}'  cases  in  which  certificates  of  death  from  "peri- 
toneal hemorrhage  from  causes  unknown,"  or  from  "probably  injury 
of  abdomen,-'  or  "rupture  of  abdominal  vessels,"  "h?ematoceles  and 
varicoceles  of  tubes,"  etc.,  were,  in  all  probability,  cases  of  extra- 
uterine foetation.  He  admits  having  made  such  mistakes  in  the 
earl}^  part  of  his  career  as  coroner's  physician,  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered his  error  and  collected  thirty-five  cases  in  which  he  traced  a 
fatal  peritoneal  hemorrhage  to  its  true  source — an  extra- uterine 
ovum. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  Formad's  writings. 
One  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  (Vol. 
XV)  contains  thirty-five  of  his  communications  to  that  body, 
besides  numerous  discussions  of  the  papers  of  other  members.  Out- 
side of  these  "Transactions,"  which  contain  his  best  work,  he  pub- 
lished "Comparative  Studies  of  Mammalian  Blood,  with  S])e(ial 
Eeference  to  the  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Bloodstains  in  Crim- 
inal Cases"  (1888,  p.  61);  the  Distribution  of  Nerves  in  the  Iris  (Am. 
Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.,  1878);  the  Etiology  of  Tumors  (1881,  p.  53);  the 
Pig-backed  or  Alcoholic  Kidney  of  Drunkards,  a  Contribution  to  the 
Post-mortem  Diagnosis  of  Alcoholism  (188G);  and  a  special  edition 
of  74  plates,  illustrating  the  Etiology  of  Tumors  (1883).  In  1881,  in 
association  with  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  he  wrote  a  Memoir  on  the  Nature 
of  Diphtlieria,  and,  iu  1889,  he  contributed  to  Vol.  IV  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  Anatomical  Relations  of  Lesions  of  the  Heart  and 
the  Kidneys  in  Bright's  Disease,  from  the  Study  of  Three  Hundred 
Cases.  An  abstract  of  each  of  the  three  hundred  cases  is  appended 
to  this  paper. 

Edward  Tunis  Bruen  (1851-1889)  Avas  rapidly  adding  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation  as  writer,  teacher  and  clinician,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight.    Like  Formad,  he  was  an  active 
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Avorker  in  the  Pathologieal  Society,  as  lias  been  nearly  every  physi- 
cian of  the  present  day  who  has  attained  distinction  in  Philadel- 
phia. His  principal  Avorks  are  the  following:  Anasarca  as  a 
Symptom  of  Deficient  A'aso-motor  Tonns  (Med.  Times,  1879);  A 
Pocketbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis,  1881,  pp.  250.  This  was  an 
excellent  maniTal  for  the  stndent  and  practitioner,  and,  had  the 
anthor  lived,  wonld  doubtless  have  continued  to  maintain  a  high 
rank  among  the  unmero\is  works  of  its  class.  It  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1883.  In  1881,  Dr.  Brnen  wrote,  in  collaboration  with 
Professor  J.  William  White,  a  contribution  to  the  Operative  Treat- 
ment of  Purulent  Pleural  Effusions.  In  1887,  he  published  his  sec- 
ond Monograph,  entitled.  Outlines  for  the  Management  of  Diet,  or 
the  Regulation  of  Food  to  the  Ivequirements  of  Health  and  tlie 
Treatment  of  Disease;  and  in  1888,  a  paper  on  the  Relative  Impor- 
tance of  Different  Climatic  Elements  in  the  Treatment  of  Phthisis 
(Med.  News,  Oct.  13,  1888).  He  also  contributed  to  Wood's  Refer- 
ence Handbook  of  the  Medical  Sciences  (edited  by  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Buck  of  New  York)  an  excellent  article  on  Pericarditis. 

Dr.  John  M.  Keating  (1852-1894)  is  most  widely  known  as  the 
editor  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  and  the  founder 
of  the  International  Clinics.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  The 
Climatolofjist  and  editor  of  tlie  Archives  of  Pediatrics.  The  fact  tliat 
he  was  so  intimately  associated  with  these  successful  enterpris«'S, 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  marked  executive  ability.  In 
addition,  however,  he  was  a  w^ell-known  writer,  especially  upon  tlie 
Diseases  of  Children.  His  principal  contributions  to  Pediatrics  are 
the  following:  "The  Mothers'  Guide  to  the  Management  and  Feed- 
ing of  Infants;"  "Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Circulation  in  Cliil- 
dren;*'  "Maternity — Infancy — Childhood;"  and  "Mother  and  Cliild." 
Outside  of  Pediatrics,  his  work  was  also  extensive.  For  several 
years  before  removing  to  Colorado  (in  1890),  Dr.  Keating  had  h('<Mi 
Medical  Director  of  the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  was,  therefore,  eminently  qualitied  to  Avrite  u]Mm  "How 
to  Examine  for  Life  Insurance."  His  woik  bearing  that  title  is  a 
recognized  autliority  among  medical  examiners  tor  lite  insurance 
cojnpanies.  In  1879,  Dr.  Keating  was  one  of  the  ])arties  that  accom- 
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jiaiiicd  ( Iciicial  (Irani  l<>  India,  Iluniiaii,  Siaiii  and  China,  and  on  his 
i-elnrn  lie  ])iil)lishcMl  an  interest  in _<;•  record  of  the  voya,i»e,  entitled 
""With  (leneral  (lianl  in  tiie  East."  r.esi(h's  the  above  works,  and 
iu  spite  of  feeble  health,  Dr.  Keating  Loni])iled  "A  New  l*ronoiincing 
Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  and  contributed  articles  to  Pepjier's  Sys- 
tem of  Medicine,  Sajons's  Annual,  l^uck's  Reference  Iland-I^ook, 
etc. 

Nathaniel  Arclier  lJan(hd])ii  ( 1858-1887)  wrote  a  nnnd)erof  excel- 
lent pai»ers  on  digestion  and  food  snbstances,  and  on  the  action  of 
drugs,  snch  as  hydrobroniic  acid  and  nicotine.  In  <  ollaboratiou 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Dixon,  he  published  Xotes  from  the  Physiological 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Pennsyhania;  and,  with  Dr.  A.  E. 
Eoussel,  he  issued  A  Stud}^  of  the  Xutritive  A^alue  of  Branny  Foods. 
The  latter  was  ])ublished  in  the  Transactions  <>f  the  College  of 
Physicians,  third  series,  Vol.  YII. 

In  Avriting  this  chapter,  the  impression  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  Philadel[)hia's  contributions  to  medical  literature  has  steadily 
deepened  in  the  mind  of  the  Avriter.  From  the  list  of  authors,  many 
distinguished  naines  will  undoubtedly  be  missed,  but  it  v.'ill  be 
found,  as  a  rtile,  that  they  belong  to  those  who  have  written  little 
or  nothing  of  permanent  value,  or  to  those  who  have  won  renown  for 
their  researches  in  departments  that  cannot  strictly  be  called  medi- 
cal. Among  the  latter  are  Bartram,  Harlan,  Godman,  Barton,  Hare, 
Ivogers,  S.  G.  Morton,  Seybert,  Kuschenberger,  J.  Gibbons  Hunt, 
Aitkin  Meigs,  Le  Oonte,  AVormley,  George  A.  Bex,  and  last  and 
greatest  of  all,  Joseph  Leid}'. 

There  is  another  to  whom  a  tribute  of  gratitude  is  due  from 
every  medical  author  of  Philadeli)hia.  Keference  is  made  to  Dr. 
Samuel  l^ewis,  the  inunitic(Mit  founder  of  the  Lewis  Library  of  the 
College  (»f  Physicians. 

Li\ing  wiiteis  lia\e  not  been  mentioned,  first,  because  this 
Work  is  a  histoi-y,  not  a  record  (tf  current  events;  and,  secondly, 
because  their  works  are  known  and  i-ead  by  all.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  have  kei)t  up  the  tradition  of  their  fathers  and  that  Phila- 
delphia, so  far  as  concerns  her  medical  literature,  might  truly  adopt 
as  her  inoTto:    '\\  iilhi  n.sdyiu  rctrorsnin." 
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1.  The  IMiiliidolpliia  Medical  and  l/liysical  Joiinial.  (^luutcrly. 
ColltM'tcd  aiiil  jiriaiiiicd  by  Benjamin  Smith  liaiton.  Vols.  T-TII, 
1804-09,  (S^■(^  with  a  f(»ui-(li  yolnmo  contjiiiiinii  three  .snpphMucnts, 
180C-1S09. 

2.  The  rhiladel])hia  Medical  Museum.  Qnarterly.  Con- 
ducted by  John  Jiedman  Coxe.  Seven  volumes,  1805-1811,  8vo, 
com])leted.  After  ^'ol.  II,  a  portion  of  each  volume,  entitled  Med- 
ical and  IMiilosojfhical  Kegister,  is  paged  separate!}'  in  Jionian 
numerals. 

8.  The  Eclectic  Repertory  and  Analytical  I\(n'iew.  ]\Iedical 
and  riiilosophical.  Edited  by  a  Society  of  Physicians.  (Quarterly. 
A^ils.  1-X,  1811-1 K20,  8vo.  Continued  as  the  Journal  of  Foreign 
Medical  Science  and  Literature,  Quarterly.  Conducted  by  Samuel 
Emlen,  Jr.,  and  AVilliam  Price.  1821-1824,  8vo.  The  first  two  vol- 
umes were  conducted  by  Price  and  Emlen,  the  third  by  Samuel 
Enil(Hi,  the  louitli  by  John  1>.  (lodman. 

4.  The  Amciican  Medical  Pecorder.  Vols.  I-XV,  1818-1829. 
"Condiiclcd  by  several  respectable  pln^sicians  of  Philadelphia." 
Quarterly.  The  title  of  Vols.  VII-XII  inclusive  was  changed  to 
Medical  Pccorder  of  Original  Papers  and  Intelligence  in  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  A'ols.  XIII-XV  have  the  original  title.  Vol.  II  was 
conducted  by  John  Eberle;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  by  John  Eberle,  Gran- 
ville Sluii  i>  Pattison,  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Henry  William 
Ducacliel,  of  \e\v  York,  and  Jcdin  Itevere,  of  Baltimore;  Vol.  X  by 
Eberle  and  Ducachet;  Vol.  VI  conducted  by  an  association  of 
physicians  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk;  Vols.  VII,  VIIT, 
IX  and  X  conducted  by  Samuel  Colhoun;  Vols.  XI,  XII,  XIII  and 
XI \'  by  James  AVebster,  Caleb  B.  Matthews  and  Isaac  Pemington. 
Merged  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  after  No. 
2,  A'ol.  X\\  A])ril,  ls2<>. 

."").  The  Pliilad(dpliia  •loiirnal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  sii|iiMirled  by  an  association  of  physicians  and  edited  by 
X.  Cha])maii.  With  \'(»l.  X  begins  a  new  series  edited  by  X,  Chap- 
man, W.  P.  Dewees,  ;iii(l  .loliii  1 ).  Croduiau.     A'ol.  X 1  \'  edited  by  the 
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same,  Avilli  the  addition  ol"  li^aac  Hays.  ('ontiiiiUMl  as  the  Aiiici-iran 
Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences. 

6.  The  American  Joni-nal  of  Mctlical  Sciences.  (^)uail«'ily 
until  1888  (Vol.  95),  wheu  it  be<ame  a  montlily.  Edited  solely  by 
Isaac  Haj^s  until  18G9  (Vol.  58).  Vols.  58  to  T^>  inclusive  edited 
by  Isaac  Hays,  assisted  by  I.  Minis  Hays;  Vols.  74-77,  inclusive, 
edited  by  Isaac  Ha^s  and  I.  Minis  llays;  Vols.  78-90^  inclusive, 
edited  by  I.  Minis  Hays;  Vols.  91-94,  inclusive,  have  the  additi(uml 
title  of  the  "International  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Sciences,"  and  are 
edited  by  I.  Minis  Hays  and  Malcolm  Morris,  of  London;  \(As.  95- 
100,  inclusive,  are  edited  solely  by  I.  Minis  Hays.  In  January, 
1891  (Vol.  101),  Edward  P.  Davis  became  sole  editor.  From  1893 
(Vol.  106)  to  the  present  time  this  journal  has  been  published  under 
the  editorship  of  Edward  P.  Davis  "with  the  cooperation  in  London 
of  Hector  Mackenzie." 

Beginning  in  1827,  this  remarkable  journal  was  edited  for  foriy- 
two  years  by  one  man.  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  with  steadily  increasing 
prosperity.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hays  (April  12,  1879)  the  high 
standard  of  the  journal  was  maintained  by  his  son.  Dr.  r.  Minis 
Hays,  and  the  methods  which  insured  the  success  of  "Hays'  Jour- 
nal" are  still  successfully  pursued  by  its  present  editor,  Dr.  Edward 
P.  Davis.  In  his  obituary  notice  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  the  late  Professor 
S.  D.  Gross,  writing  in  1879,  says,  with  reference  to  tlie  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences:  "^Vhat  other  jouiiial,  American 
or  foreign,  can  boast  of  having  furnished  its  readers,  during  tlie 
same  period,  upward  of  50,000  octavo  pages  of  closely  printed  mat- 
ter, of  which  at  least  three-fourths  are  original?  Many  of  the 
original  articles  will  be  ranked  in  all  time  to  come  as  among  Ihe 
most  valuable  contributions  to  our  medical  literature,  while  not  a 
few  of  its  reviews  will  be  regarded  as  models  of  English  com])osi- 
tion,  equal  to  any  that  ever  appeared  in  tlie  United  States  or  (Jreat 
Britain."  Still  more  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings  concerning  the  value  of  this  periodical.  In  his  CenteiniinI 
History  of  American  :\le(lical  Liter.iture,  this  eminent  authority 
remarks:  "The  ninety-seven  volumes  of  this  journal  lU'ed  no 
eulogy.     They  contain  many  original  papers  of  the  higlK^st  value; 
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nearly  all  the  real  criticisms  and  reviews  that  we  possess;  and  such 
carefully  prepared  summaries  of  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
and  abstracts  and  notices  of  foreign  works,  that  from  this  file  alone, 
were  all  other  productions  of  the  press  for  the  last  fifty  years 
destroyed,  it  would  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  great  majority  of 
the  real  contributions  of  the  world  to  medical  science  during  that 
period." 

7.  The  ^ICsculapian  Eegister.  Weekly.  "Edited  by  several 
physicians."     Vol.  I,  June  17  to  December  9, 1824.     Ended. 

8.  The  Medical  Review  and  Analectic  Journal.  Quarterly. 
Conducted  by  John  Eberle  and  George  McClellan.  Vols.  1-3,  June, 
1824,  to  August,  1820.  Ended.  The  title  of  the  last  two  volumes 
was  changed  to  "The  American  Medical  Review  and  Journal  of 
Original  and  Selected  Papers  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,"  and 
Nathan  Smith  and  Nathan  11.  Smith  were  added  as  editors. 

9.  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  conducted 
by  H.  L.  Hodge,  F.  Bache,  C.  D.  Meigs,  B.  H.  Coates  and  II.  La  Roche. 
Quarterly.  Two  volumes,  annually.  Vols.  1-12,  January,  1820,  to 
October,  1831,  8vo.  Ended.  Vols.  5-12  published  by  the  Kappa 
Lambda  Association  of  the  United  States. 

10.  The  Philadelphia  Monthly  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
eerv.  Edited  bv  N.  R.  Smith.  Two  volumes  annually.  Vol  I, 
June,  1827,  to  December,  1827;  Vol.  II,  December,  1827,  to  February, 
1828.     Merged  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

11.  The  Monthly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine.  Edited  by 
Squire  Littell.     Vols.  1-3,  January,  1828,  to  June,  1829. 

12.  The  Cholera  Gazette.  Edited  by  Isaac  Hays.  Weekly. 
Nos.  1-lC,  July  11  to  November  21,  1832.     Ended. 

13.  The  American  Lancet.  Bi-Aveekly.  Edited  by  F.  S. 
Beattie.    Nos.  1-7,  Vol.  1, 1833. 

14.  American  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
A  digest  of  medical  literature.  By  Isaac  Hays.  Vols.  1-2,  1834- 
1830.  Properly  speakiug,  this  is  not  a  "journal,"  although  included 
among  the  Medicnl  .loniiials  of  the  United  States  by  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings. 

15.  The  American  MfMlical  Library  and  liiti'lligeucer.     Edited 
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by  (i.  S.  Pattisdii  and  IJ.  I  )iiiiulis()U,  1S3(J.  Sju'ciincii  sheet.  ("<»n- 
tiiiii('(l  as  the  Aiiiciicaii  Medical  Iiitellioencer. 

1(1.  The  Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine.  Monthly.  Edited  by 
John  Bell.     Vols.  1-IV.,  183G-1840. 

17.  The  American  Medical  Intelliiiencec.  A  conccMitiated 
record  oi'  medical  science  and  literature.  Semi-monthly  and 
monthly.  Edited  by  Eobley  Dunglison.  Five  Y(dumes,  1S37-1S42, 
CouliniK'd  as  the  Medical  Xews  and  Library. 

IS.  Medical  Xews  and  Library.  Monthly.  A'ols.  1-37,  1843- 
1879.  In  1880  nnited  with  the  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science 
to  form 

1!J.  The  Medical  Xews  and  Abstract.  Monthly.  Edited  by 
I.  Minis  Hays.     Vols.  38-39,  1880-1881.     Continued  as 

20.  The  ^ledical  Xews.  AVeekly.  ]5e<iinninj;-  1882.  Edited 
by  I.  Minis  Hays,  imtil  the  completion  of  Vol.  54.  Vols,  .■)o-57,  inclu- 
sive, edited  by  Hobai-t  A.  Hare;  Vols.  58-G7,  inclusive,  edited  by 
Georji-e  M.  Gould.  In  January,  189G,  the  X'ews  began  to  be  pub- 
lished in  X^ew  York  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Kiddle  Goffe.  Cur- 
rent. 

21.  The  Aledical  lOxaniiner.  Bi-weekly  ami  monthly.  A'nls. 
1-3  edited  by  J.  B.  Biddle,  :\1.  ( 'lymer  and  \V.  \V.  Gerhard;  Vol.  4  by 
J.  li.  liiddle,  \V.  AW  Gerhard  and  AV.  Poyntell  Johnston;  Vol.  5  by 
J.  r».  liiddle  and  AV.  AV.  Gerhard;  Vol.  6  by  Meredith  Clymer;  A'ol.  7 
by  Jiobert  AL  Huston.  In  1845  this  journal  entered  upon  a  "new 
series'-  under  the  title  of  the  Medical  Examiner  and  Becord  of 
Medical  Science.  The  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  series  were 
edited  by  Bobert  AI.  Husl(»n;  \'ol.  5  by  Francis  G.  Smith  and  David 
H.  Tucker;  \(A.  G  by  Francis  Gurney  Smith;  A'ols.  7,  8  and  9  by 
Francis  Guiney  Smith  and  J.  B.  Biddle;  Vols.  10,  11,  12  (185G)  by 
Samuel  L.Holliugsworth.  In  1857,  this  journal  was  united  with  the 
Louisville  Beview  to  form  the  X'orth  American  Aledico-Chirurgical 
Beview. 

22.  The  Bulletin  (»f  Aledical  Sciences.  Monthly.  Edited  by 
John  Bell.     Four  volumes,  1843-4G,  8vo.     Completed. 

23.  Xordamerikanischer  Alonatsbericht  fiir  Xatur  and  lleil- 
kunde.     Four  volumes,  1850-52.  Svo. 
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24.  Tile  lMiila<l('l[)lii;i  Mcdital  and  Surj;ical  Journal.  Scnii- 
montlily.     Edited  by  James  Bryan.     Vols.  1-6, 1853-58,  8vo. 

25.  The  Xoi-tli  American  Medico-riiiinrgieal  Review.  Edited 
by  S.  D.  Gross  and  T.  (>.  Eicliardson.  Bi-monthly.  Vols.  I-Y,  1857- 
61,  8vo.  Completed.  Founded  by  consolidation  of  the  Medical 
Examiner  and  the  Louisville  Review. 

26.  The  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter.  A  Aveekly  journal 
edited  by  S.  W.  Butler  and  R.  J.  Levis.  Two  volumes  annually. 
Vol.  I,  1859;  Vol.  7,  L.  C.  Butler  added  to  the  editorial  staff;  Vol.  S, 
L.C.Butler  retired;  Vol.  9,  Levis  retired;  Vol.l6,D.  G.  Brinton  added. 
S.  W.  Butler  died  January  6,  1874.  In  1882,  J.  F.  Edwards  added. 
In  May,  1887,  N.  A.  Randolph  and  Charles  W.  Dulles  became  editors. 
January,  1888,  to  April  26,  1891,  Charles  AV.  Dulles,  sole  editor. 
April  26, 1891,  to  June,  1892,  Edward  T.  Reichert,  sole  editor.  July, 
1892,  to  the  present  time,  Harold  H.  Kynett,  sole  editor. 

27.  Half  Yearly  Compendium  of  Medical  Science.  Edited  by 
S.  W.  Butler,  D.  G.  Brinton  and  G.  H.  Napheys,  1868-82,  8vo. 
1875-77,  Dr.  Brinton  sole  editor;  in  1878,  C.  C.  Vanderbeck,  co-editor. 
In  1883,  continued  as  Quarterly  Compendium  of  Medical  Science, 
under  the  same  editorial  management  as  that  of  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Reporter.     Ended  in  1889. 

28.  The  Photographic  Review  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  A 
bi-monthly  illustration  of  interesting  cases,  accompanied  by  notes. 
Edited  by  F.  F.  Maury  and  L.  A.  Duhring.  Two  volumes,  1870-72, 
Svo.    Completed. 

29.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Times.  A  semi-monthly  jouinal 
of  medical  and  surgical  science.  The  title  of  Vol.  I,  1870-71,  was 
The  Medical  Times,  and  the  names  of  Dr.  James  H.  Hutchinson, 
editor,  and  Dr.  James  Tyson,  assistant  editor,  appear  on  the  title 
page.  Vols.  3-5  (1872-75)  were  published  weekly.  With,  and  sub- 
sequently to.  Vol.  6  (1875-76),  it  became  a  fortnightly  journal,  with 
Horatio  C.  AVood  as  editor.  With  Vol.  14  (1883-84)  Frank  Wood- 
bury became  editor.  AVith  A^ol.  18  (1887-88)  AV.  F.  AA' augh  became 
editor,     ^'ol.  19,  completed. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the  editors  of  this  journal 
rarely  appear  on  the  title  page  fthey  an^  on  llic  title  jtago  oT  \'ol.  I 
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and  are  not  priiiled  agaiu  until  the  issue  of  \'ol.  X\'),  its  editorial 
history  is  somewhat  obscure.  As  previously  stated,  Dr.  Edward 
Ivhoads  was  chosen  as  editf>r  Avhen  the  Medical  Times  was  founded, 
but,  owing  to  failing  health,  was  only  able  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  its  publication.  For  the  first  few  months  of  its 
publication,  the  "Times'-  was  edited  anonymously  by  Dr.  William 
Pepper.  Drs.  Hutchinson  and  Tyson  were  succeeded  by  Dr.  John 
H.  Packard  and  by  Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood. 

30.  The  Medical  Cosmos.  A  monthly  abstract  of  medical 
science  and  art.  G.  J.  Zeigler,  editor.  Vol.  I,  Xos.  1-5,  Vol.  II, 
1871-1872,  8vo. 

31.  The  Obstetrical  Journal  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc. 
Monthly.  Edited  by  J.  H.  Aveling  and  A.  Wiltshire,  with  an 
American  supplement  edited  by  Wm.  F.  Jenks,  Philadelphia. 
Vols.  I-VIII,  1873-80,  8vo.  Ended.  Vols.  IV- VII  of  the  American 
supplement  edited  by  J.  V.  Ingham.  The  supplement  discontinued 
after  end  of  Vol.  VII,  January,  1880. 

32.  The  Monthly  Abstract  of  Medical  Science.  A  digest  of 
the  puri)oscs  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences;  being  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Medical  News  and  Library-.  Vols.  1-6,  July,  1871,  to 
December,  1879,  After  1879  united  Avith  the  Medical  News  and 
LibrarA^,  forming  the  Medical  Xews  and  Abstract. 

33.  The  Medical  Bulletin.  A  bi-monthly  journal  for  physi- 
cians and  students.  Editorial  committee  for  1879:  J.  V.  Shoe- 
maker, II.  Letfmanu  and  J.  T.  Eskridge.  In  1880,  Dr.  Shoemaker 
became  sole  editor.     In  May,  1880,  became  a  monthly.     Current. 

34.  The  College  and  Clinical  Record.  A  monthly  medical 
journal  conducted  especially  in  the  interest  of  the  graduates  and 
students  of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Edited  by  Bichard  J.  Dun- 
glison  and  Frank  Woodbury.  After  Vol.  5,  1884,  Dr.  Dunglison 
became  sole  editor.  In  189C,  title  changed  to  Dunglison's  College 
and  Clinical  Becord.     Current. 

35.  The  Pohclinic.  A  monthly  journal  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery conducted  by  the  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
College  for  Graduates  in  Medicine.  Henry  Leffmann,  editor-in- 
chief,  1883-1889. 
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(No.  2.)  The  i'liiladelpbia  Polyclinic,  March,  l^'.ri.  A  journal  of 
])ractical  scientific  medicine,  edited  by  a  committee  of  the  faculty. 
IJegan  as  a  quarterly;  continued  from  Januarj^,  1893,  as  a  monthly. 
A'ol.  Ill,  1894,  weekly,  and  continued  as  such.     Current. 

30.  The  Medical  World.  C.  F.  Taylor,  editor  and  publisher. 
Began  September,  1883  (monthly).  In  Vol.  3,  L.  Lewis  added  as 
associate  editor;  Vol.  6,  C.  F.  Taylor,  Louis  Lewis  and  J.  J.  Taylor, 
editors;  Vol.  8,  W.  H.  AValling  added;  Vol.  10,  C.  F.  Taylor  and 
J.  J.  Ta^'lor,  editois ;  1897,  C.  F. Taylor,  editor.     Current. 

37.  Annals  of  Surgery.  Monthly.  Commenced  January, 
1885.  Published  in  St.  Louis.  Place  of  publication  changed  to 
Philadelphia,  January,  1892.  In  1892,  Lewis  S.  Pilcher,  J.  William 
White  and  Frederick  Treves,  editors.  July,  1892,  William  Mac- 
ewen  added.  January,  1896,  Treves  retired  and  W.  H.  A.  Jacobson 
added. 

38.  Medical  Ilegister.  W^eekly.  Commenced  February  12, 
1887.  Followed  by  Times  and  Register,  Weekly,  May  4,  1889. 
The  latter  merged  into  Medical  Times  and  Register.  Bi-weekly, 
January  4,  189G.  Current.  Editors,  J.  V.  Shoemaker  and  W.  C. 
Wile.  Vol.  II,  J.  V.  Shoemaker;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV,  J.  V.  Shoemaker 
and  William  H.  Pancoast;  Vol.  V,  William  F.  Waugh.  Times  and 
Register,  1889,  May  to  December,  editor  William  F.  Waugh;  1890, 
William  F.  Waugh,  managing  editor;  January,  1894,  Frank  S. 
Parsons,  manager  and  editor;  1895,  July,  Frank  S.  Parsons,  editor, 
Joseph  R.  Clausen,  manager.  Medical  Times  and  Register,  Janu- 
ary, 189G,  Frank  S.  Parsons,  editor;  Joseph  R.  Clausen,  business 
manager.     Current. 

39.  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences.  A  yearly 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  general  sanitary  sciences  throughout 
the  world.  Edited  by  Charles  E.  Sajous  and  seventy  associate  edi- 
tors.    Five  volumes  yearly.     Began  in  1888.     Current. 

40.  Satellite  of  the  Annual  of  the  Universal  Medical  Sciences. 
(Quarterly.  Commenced  August,  1887.  January,  1890,  became  a 
monthly.  Xew  series.  Vol.  1, 1893,  title  Universal  Medical  Journal. 
Monthly.  Current.  Vols.  I  and  II  of  Satellite  edited  by  Charles  E. 
Sajous;  Vol.  Ill,  1889-1890,  edited  by  Charles  E.  Sajous,  assisted  by 
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C.  SuiuiR'i' ^^'ithL'l•.stilK'.  I'liivei-siil  Medical  Journal,  N'ols.  !  ami  !I 
edited  by  Charles  E.  Sajoiis;  Vol.  Ill,  1895,  bv  Cliarles  E.  Saji.us  and 
Eugene  Devereiix,  assistant  editor.     Ciiriciit. 

41.  University  Medical  ^Magazine.  Monthly,  ComnuMued 
October,  1888.  Edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Alumni  and 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  IV, 
editorial  committee,  J.  Howe  Adams  and  Alfred  C.  Wood;  \'ol.  V, 
Alfred  C.  Wood  and  A.  A.  Sterens.     Current. 

42.  International  Clinics.  (Quarterly.  Commenced  A]iril, 
1891.  Editors,  John  M.  Keating,  J.  P.  Crozer  Grifhth,  J.  :Mitch('ll 
Bruce  and  David  W.  Finlay;  Vol.  I,  1892,  editors,  John  M.  Keating, 
Judson  Daland,  J.  Mitchell  Bruce  and  David  W.  Finlay;  Vol.  IV, 
1894,  and  subsequently,  Drs.  Daland,  Bruce  and  Finlay,  edit(»is. 
Current. 

43.  International  ^ledical  Magazine,  Monthly.  Commenced 
February,  1892.  Editor,  Jndson  Daland.  June,  1893,  to  January, 
1894,  editor,  Joseph  P.  Tunis;  February,  1894,  and  subsequently, 
edited  under  the  supervision  of  John  Ashhurst,  Jr.,  James  W'liit- 
taker  and  Henry  W.  Cattell.     Current. 

44.  Public  Health.  Quarterly.  W.  B.  Atkinson,  editor. 
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